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Abt.  I. — 1.  The  Recovery  of  Jerusalem.  Edited  by  Walter 
Morrison,  M.P.,  Hon.  Treasurer  to  the  Palestine  Ex- 
ploration Fond.    Bichard  Bentley  and  Son. 

2.  Quarterly  Statement  of  the  Palestine  Exploration  Fund. 
Vol.  I.    Bentley.     1870. 

8.  Quarterly  Statement.   New  Series.  No.  I.  Bentley.  1871. 

4.  The  Holy  City.    By  the  Eev.  George  Williams,  B.D. 

Second  Edition.    John  W.  Parker.     1849. 

5.  An  Essay  on  the  Ancient  Topography  of  Jerusalem.     By 

James  Ferqusson,  F.R.I. S.    John  Weale.     1847. 

While  the  history  of  Palestine  travel,  beginning  with  the 
fourth  centnry,  continues  in  an  almost  unbroken  chain  to  the 
present  day,  the  history  of  Palestine  Exploration,  properly 
80  called,  does  not  begin  till  some  thirty  years  ago,  -when 
Dr.  Robinson  and  Dr.  Eli  Smith  entered  on  their  well-known 
researches.  To  America  belongs,  therefore,  the  credit  of  having 
inaugurated  a  systematic  examination  of  the  country,  and  of 
having  first  endeavoured  to  extricate,  from  the  confusion  of 
old  ruins,  Fellahin  traditions,  modern  nomenclature,  and 
native  superstitions,  those  facts,  numerous  enough,  which 
lie,  hidden  treasures,  easy  to  be  found  by  those  who  have 
patience  to  look  for  them  and  eyes  to  see  them.  But  Robinson 
and  Eli  Smith  head  a  long  list  of  which  both  England  and 
America  have  reason  to  be  proud ;  and  the  names  of  Lynch, 
Thomson,  George  Williams,  Tristram,  Grove,  Wilson,  and 
Warren,  will  occur  at  once  as  those  of  worthy  successors  to  the 
two  Americans  who  began  the  work.  We  need  say  nothing 
of  the  scores  of  books  on  Palestine  which  yearly  come  out, 
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and  are  eagerly  bonght  np, — Impressiona  of  a  Three  Months* 
Tour,  Recollections  of  BMe  Lcinds,  Jottings  on  the  Jordan, 
and  80  forth;  works  written  with  the  most  amiable  in- 
tention,  and  filled  with  the  most  sincerely  religions  sen- 
timents, bat,  for  the  Bible  student,  absolutely  worthless, 
because  they  add  no  single  fact  to  the  sum  of  his  knowledge. 
They  may,  mdeed,  sometimes  mislead  him ;  for  the  unscien- 
tific traveller,  preserving  the  beaten  paths,  blindly  trusting  in 
his  dragoman,  believing  every  story  that  is  told  him  and 
entering  everything  in  his  note-book,  looking  on  every  broken 
stone  as  a  fulfilment  of  prophecy, — as,  indeed,  in  a  sense  it 
is, — in  every  ruined  fort  for  a  trace  of  the  desolation  of  the 
Assyrians,  seeing  in  every  hill  a  Mount  of  Beatitude,  and  in 
every  well  the  work  of  the  patriarchs,  often  makes  assertions 
in  perfect  good  faith  which  afterwards  have  to  be  sifted  and 
corrected  away  till  there  is  nothing  left  of  them.  The  very 
natives  recognise  his  credulity,  and  trade  upon  it;  and 
interested  dragomans,  as  Count  de  Yogu6  remarks,  have 
learned  to  get  up  theatrical  displays,  and  create,  for  the 
amusement  of  travellers,  an  imagmary  East  on  the  beaten 
roads  of  Jerusalem  and  Nazareth. 

Formerly,  the  pious  reader  asked  no  more  than  such  a 
vague  record  of  travel ;  provided  the  page  bristled  with  texts 
and  allusions  to  Old  and  New  Testament  names,  he  was 
satisfied,  and  buying  his  writer,  even  to  a  twentieth  edition, 
filled  his  mind  with  a  vague  and  blurred  picture  where  the 
sharp  and  well-defined  photograph  of  a  Palestine  landscape 
should  have  been,  and  created,  with  the  help  of  these  books, 
a  spectral  gallery  of  dreamy  portraits  where  the  clear-cut 
features  and  intensely  human  forms  of  Israelitish  characters 
should  have  been.  For,  unless  the  land  is  real,  the  men  of 
the  land  are  unreal.  Unless  we  know  what  manner  of  life 
was  led,  under  what  sky,  with  what  physical  conformation, 
with  what  conditions  of  climate,  with  what  manners  and 
customs,  we  cannot  enter  into  the  lives  of  the  actors  in  that 
great  Divine  drama  of  which  the  patriarchs  perform  the 
prologue,  the  Gospels  contain  the  irepiirheia,  and  St.  Paul  pro- 
nounces the  epilogue.  Unless  we  know  the  country  as  well 
as  the  book,  is  it  too  much  to  say  that  David  is  as  unreal  as 
Arthur,  that  the  kings  of  Israel  are  puppets,  and  the  prophets 
singers  of  songs  of  which  half  is  unintelligible  ?  But  substi- 
tute a  knowledge,  ever  so  slight,  of  the  land;  let  us  see  Moses 
with  his  people  camping  round  the  slopes — grassy  then  and 
clothed  with  trees — of  Sinai;  let  us  follow  him  over  the 
limestone  plateaux  of  the  Tih,  across  the  plains,  desolate 
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now,  but  once  covered  with  fair  pastnre,  where  Abraham  led 
his  many  herds ;  let  us  be  able  to  foUow  the  conquering  hosts 
throQgh  arid  Moab,  and  trace  their  triumphs,  step  by  step,  till 
Shechem,  fairest  of  the  cities  of  Palestine,  is  reached ;  and  we 
rise  from  the  study  prepared  to  receive  the  lessons  taught  in 
the  history  of  the  self-willed.  Heaven-led  people,  and,  what  is 
more,  filled  with  an  inward  conviction  of  the  truth  of  the 
story  which  no  amount  of  new  lights  is  able  to  shake.  The 
old  methods  of  approaching  the  study  of  Palestine — those  in 
vogue  forty  years  ago,  traces  of  which  still  exist—are  typified 
by  the  map  of  the  country  then  in  use.  There  we  might  see, 
lovingly  side  by  side,  and  on  the  same  chart,  the  pasture 
lands  of  Abraham,  the  Promised  Land  divided  among  the  ten 
tribes,  the  kingdoms  of  Judah  and  Israel,  the  Samaritans  in 
the  midst  of  the  Israelites,  and  the  Roman  towns  with  the 
Jewish.  We  were  lucky  if  we  did  not  find  among  all  these  the 
modem  names;  as  it  was,  the  Moabites,  Edomites,  and 
Philistines  held  their  own  among  'the  Macedonians,  the 
Greeks,  and  the  Romans.  It  was  as  if  in  a  map  of  France  we 
were  to  substitute  Lutetia  Parisiorum  for  Paris,  Lugdunum 
for  Lyons,  Massilia  for  Marseilles,  and  at  the  same  time  pre- 
serve the  names  of  Rheims,  Fontainebleau,  and  Blois. 

We  have  found,  however,  that  the  more  human  are  the  actors, 
the  more  intelligible  is  the  narrative ;  the  more  we  realise  their 
motives,  their  temptations,  their  modes  of  thought,  the  more 
we  seem  to  enter  into  the  grandeur  and  beauty  of  the  Divine 
story.  And  our  maps,  to  take  these  again  as  typical  of  our 
knowledge,  have  been  of  late  immensely  improved.  They 
are  not  yet  what  they  should  be ;  no  school  atlas  gives,  as  it 
ought,  a  series  of  maps  showing  the  country  in  the  time  of 
Abraham,  in  that  of  Joshua,  of  David,  of  Hezekiah,  of 
Nehemiah,  of  Judas  Maccabeus,  of  Herod  the  Great,  of 
Gonstantine,  of  Godefroi,  King  of  Jerusalem,  and  of  Saladin. 
This  will  come,  but  meantime  our  right  appreciation  of  the 
history  of  Palestine  suffers  loss. 

We  propose,  in  this  paper,  to  consider  some  of  the  results 
obtained  by  the  explorations  conducted  under  the  directions 
of  the  Committee  of  the  Palestine  Exploration  Fund,  taking 
as  our  text-book  the  work  recently  published  by  the  Com- 
mittee, called,  fancifully  enough,  and  in  imitation  of  an  old 
crusading  cry.  The  Recovery  0/  Jerusalem.  A  few  words  first 
on  the  earlier  writers,  and  the  controversies  which  have  been 
raised  as  to  the  sacred  sites,  with  which,  of  course,  we  are 
principally  concerned. 

Prom  the  siege  of  Titus  to  the  "Invention"  of  the  True 
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Gross,  and  the  building  of  Constantino's  church,  Jernsalem 
seems  to  have  possessed  but  little  interest  even  for  Christians. 
To  the  Jews,  exiled  as  they  were,  and  forbidden  for  a  time  even 
to  look  upon  the  walls  of  the  city,  it  became  a  mere  memory, — 
the  city  of  their  history,  associated  with  all  their  grandeur  and 
pride.  The  story  of  the  Invention  of  the  Gross,  and  the  pious 
resolve  of  the  Emperor  Gonstantine  to  outdo  Solomon  in  the 
miagnificence  of  his  buildings,  were  the  first  causes  of  that 
great  stream  of  pilgrims  which,  for  fifteen  hundred  years,  has 
never  ceased  to  flow  towards  Jerusalem.  Then  pious  men 
began  to  write  accounts  of  the  holy  place,  partly  to  serve  as 
itineraries  for  pilgrims,  and  partly  for  the  faithful  to  read. 

The  earliest  account  we  have  is  that  of  the  Bordeaux 
PUgrim,  circa  833.  This,  extremely  valuable  as  it  is,  is 
unfortunately  on  the  most  important  points  so  vague  as  to 
lay  itself  open  to  dispute.  Both  the  leading  controversialists 
of  Jerusalem  topography — Mr.  Williams  and  Mr.  Fergusson — 
lay  claim  to  the  Bordeaux  Pilgrim  in  support  of  their  views, 
the  balance  of  probability  being  clearly,  in  our  opinion,  in 
favour  of  the  former.  Nothing  is  known  of  the'  writer,  not 
even  his  name.  That  the  influx  of  pilgrims  was  very  great, 
and  promised  at  that  time  to  become  greater  every  year,  is 
clear  from  the  remonstrance  of  St.  Gregory  of  Nyssa,  who 
protested  strongly  against  the  growing  belief  that  any  efficacy 
attached  to  pilgrimage,  and  laid  down  in  the  clearest  terms 
that  pilgrimage  by  itself  availed  nothing,  that  God  is  present 
under  every  sky  and  in  every  place,  and  that  the  Ghristian's 
hope  is  the  same  whether  to  the  pilgrim  or  to  him  who  stays 
at  home.  It  would  have  been  well  if  the  Ghurch  had  laid  his 
teaching  to  heart. 

The  next  important  account,  passing  over  the  description, 
by  Procopius,  of  Justinian's  churches,  is  that  of  Antoninus 
Martyrus,  date  about  a.d.  600,  or  a  little  later.  This,  too, 
like  that  of  the  Bordeaux  Pilgrim,  is  vague  and  unsatisfactory. 
He  gives  measurements  and  distances  with  a  great  parade  of 
accuracy;  but  these  disagree  with  all  others,  either  before  or 
after,  and  will  not  fit  in  with  any  received  opinion.  Mr. 
Fergusson  uses  Antoninus  to  bring  discredit  on  the  other  side, 
but  he  hardly  seems  to  get  much  assistance  from  him  for  his 
own  view. 

During  these  five  hundred  years,  the  Ghurch  at  Jerusalem, 
with  a  long  succession  of  bishops,  had  been  going  on  its 
turbulent  course,  contending  against  heretics,  fallmg  itself 
into  heresy,  counting  up  a  long  roll  of  martyrs  whom 
Eusebius  has  commemorated,  credulously  recording  mira- 
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cles,  snch  as  that  of  Narcissus  (he  is  gravely  stated  to 
have  supplied  the  lamps  of  the  church,  when  oil  ran  short, 
with  the  water  from  the  nearest  fountain,  which  did  equally 
well),  and,  so  far  as  we  are  able  to  judge,  falling  away  year 
after  year  from  the  primitive  standards  of  faith. 

But  the  Church,  with  all  its  flocks  of  pilgrims,  was 
doomed.  In  614  occurred  the  great  and  terrible  invasion 
of  Chosroes  II.,  King  of  the  Persians.  In  his  train  followed 
26,000  Jews — the  numbers  look  suspicious — eager  to  revisit 
the  city  of  their  fathers,  and  to  wreak  a  long-deferred  ven- 
geance on  the  more  fortunate  Christians.  And  in  the  sack  of 
the  city,  90,000  of  them,  or,  according  to  the  Paschal 
Chronicle,  TroXKal  ^^TUaBe:  ic\rfpcic&v,  yuovaySxv,  fiovcuTrqpt&v 
irapOiwov — these  numbers,  also,  are  of  course  to  be  accepted 
with  due  deduction — ^were  murdered.  The  Persians  burned 
down  the  churches  of  Calvary  and  the  Holy  Sepulchre, 
destroyed  the  city,  and  carried  away  among  other  sacred 
vessels  those  of  the  Jewish  Temple,  stated  to  have  been 
restored  to  Jerusalem  by  Justinian.*  The  churches  were 
restored  for  temporary  use  by  Modestus,  who  is  called  a 
second  Zerubbabel,  by  the  help  of  John  of  Alexandria ;  and, 
fourteen  years  after  the  taking  of  the  city,  Heraclius  suc- 
ceeded in  rolling  back  the  tide  of  victory,  and  restored 
Jerusalem  to  the  Christians.  Only  eleven  years  later  the  city 
fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Khalif  Omar,  an  event  which 
brings  us  to  what  may  be  called  the  modern  period  of 
Jerusalem  history.  One  of  the  first  acts  of  the  conqueror 
was  to  build  a  mosque  on  the  site  of  the  Temple.  Fifty  years 
later,  this  was  pulled  down  and  rebuilt  by  Abd-el-Melek,  in  a 
style  of  great  magnificence.  This  building,  now  known  as 
the  Dome  of  the  Bock,  continues  to  be  considered,  next  to  the 
Caaba  of  Mecca,  the  most  sacred  spot  in  the  world  to  all 
Mohammedans. 

We  possess  two  Mohammedan  histories  of  Jerusalem  and 
its  mosque,  the  one  by  Jelal-ad-din  a  Siuti,  and  the  other 
by  Mejr-ed-Din.  We  have  no  space  here  to  do  more  than 
call  attention  to  these  writers,  extracts  from  whom  will  be 
found  in  Mr.  Williams's  Holy  City. 

It  was  some  sixty  years  after  the  capture  of  the  city  by 
Omar,  and  about  the  time  when  Abd-el-Melek  was  finishing 
his  building  of  the  great  mosque,  that  Arculfus,  a  French 
bishop,  visited  Jerusalem.  On  his  return  homewards,  his 
ship  was  driven  north  by  bad  weather,  and  finally  wrecked 
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on  the  shores  of  one  of  the  Hebrides,  perhaps  lona,  whither 
he  went,  at  any  rate,  to  ask  hospitality  of  the  monks. 
"  There,"  says  Bede,  "  after  many  accidents,  he  came  to  the 
servant  of  Christ,  Adamnanus,  who,  finding  him  to  be  learned 
in  the  Scriptures,  and  acquainted  with  the  holy  places,  enter- 
tained him  zealously,  and  attentively  gave  ear  to  him,  in- 
somuch that  he  presently  committed  to  writing  all  that 
Arcolfus  said  he  had  seen  remarkable."  Further,  Adam- 
nanus was  not  satisfied  with  a  verbal  description,  but  made 
his  guest  draw  him  a  plan  of  the  Church  of  the  Holy 
Sepulchre  and  the  adjoining  sacred  places.  This  plan,  copied 
and  recopied,  we  cannot  tell  how  many  times,  and  with  how 
many  alterations,  we  still  possess. 

The  next  visitors  who  have  left  accounts  behind  them  were 
Saint  Willibald,  Bishop  of  Echstadt,  with  seven  companions, 
and,  about  the  same  time,  Madelveus,  Bishop  of  Yirdun. 
Of  these  expeditions  we  have  accounts  which  do  not  appear 
to  help  ns  much  as  regards  the  holy  places.  The  next  im- 
portant event  is  the  embassy  of  Charlemagne  to  Harun  al 
Baschid.  It  is  noticeable  that  Isaac  the  Jew,  the  sole  sur- 
vivor of  the  three  ambassadors  sent  by  the  kmg,  took  five 
years  to  accomplish  his  journey  to  Bagdad  and  back.  He 
returned,  bringing  with  him,  besides  an  elephant,  the  only  one 
which  the  Ehalif  had  to  send,  the  keys  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre 
and  Calvary,  of  the  City  and  Mount  Zion,  in  token  of  gift, 
together  with  the  banner  of  the  Cross.  One  wonders  what 
became  of  these  treasures. 

So  far,  we  have  the  evidence  of  pree-crusading  times. 
Before  going  on  to  the  next  stage,  let  us  call  attention  to  one 
or  two  points  which  appear  to  have  been  neglected  by  those 
wl}0  think  to  strengthen  their  position  by  the  evidence  of 
these  old  writers.  Suppose  a  foreigner,  intelligent  but  not 
better  educated  than  others  of  a  good  standing  in  society, 
were  taken  to  see  Canterbury  Cathedral,  in  which  we  will 
imagine  him,  for  some  cause  or  other,  to  have  a  deep  interest. 
He  would  be  allowed  to  go  over  any  portion  of  the  building, 
from  the  spire  to  the  crypt ;  to  walk  in  the  cathedral  close 
and  examine  the  old  walls  that  surround  it,  and  the  ruined 
arches  that  stand  on  the  north  side ;  and  he  would  be  per- 
mitted to  attend  the  service.  As  a  man  without  technical 
knowledge,  he  would  probably  understand  little  of  architecture, 
the  necessity  of  accurate  measurements,  or  the  theories  which 
may  have  grown  up  as  to  the  date  or  style  of  any  portion  of 
the  building.  On  returning  home,  he  would  perhaps  give  an 
account  to  his  friends  of  the  building,  its  magnitude,  pro- 
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portions,  style,  position,  and  its  general  appearance,  supposing 
these  not  to  be  already  known  to  them.  He  might  even,  from 
recollection,  draw  plans  and  sketches  from  memory.  In  doing 
so  he  would  probably  not  be  liable  to  error  through  any  exagge- 
rated idea  of  the  sanctity  or  importance  of  the  cathedriEtl.  How 
much  reliance,  however,  could  be  placed  on  his  statements  ? 
*Would  there  be  the  least  probability  that  his  plan  would  be 
correct,  his  measurements  exact,  his  elevations  anything 
more  than  an  approximation,  resembling,  indeed,  the  original, 
but  in  distances,  heights,  and  spaces,  not  in  the  least  trust- 
worthy ? 

Tet  this  is  exactly  what  these  early  chroniclers  did. 
Arculfus  lands  shipwrecked  and  destitute  on  lona.  His 
host  makes  him  talk  about  the  holy  places,  puts  down  what 
he  sa^s,  makes  him  draw  a  plan,  and  issues  the  result  as  an 
addition,  as  it  undoubtedly  was,  to  the  English  knowledge  of 
the  Holy  City.  The  plan  gets  copied  again  and  again ;  no  one 
knows  what  errors  creep  in ;  the  description  itself  has  passed 
from  one  mind  through  another  before  it  reaches  the  paper, 
and  Arculfus,  who  might  have  corrected  errors,  has  gone 
away  back  to  France.  Yet  we  are  asked  to  place  dependence 
on  his  statements.  Take  again  the  well-known  story  of 
Omar's  finding  the  site  of  the  Temple,  as  quoted  by  Mr.  Wil- 
liams and  Dr.  Fergusson  from  the  Mohammedan  Chronicle. 
It  is  related  a  good  while  after  the  event.  The  conversation 
that  passes  between  the  patriarch  and  the  Ehalif  may  be 
founded  on  fact,  but  it  is  dramatic  to  the  highest  degree. 
Who  noted  it  ?  What  bystander  remembered  it  and  wrote  it 
down?  And  which  of  the  suite  of  Omar  or  the  patriarch 
thought  it  proper  to  give  the  account  of  how  they  had  to  go 
on  their  hands  and  knees  to  reach  the  place  where  stood  the 
"Mosque  of  David"? 

And  consider  the  mental  exaltation,  the  blind  credulity, 
the  adoring  frame  of  mind,  vith  which  the  pilgrim  would 
visit  place  after  place.  Here  was  the  Via  Dolorosa,  the  way  of 
imspeakable  sorrow ;  here  the  very  hole  in  the  rock  in  which 
stood  the  Cross ;  here  the  footprints  of  Our  Blessed  Lord ; 
here  the  grave  in  which  He  was  laid;  here  the  house  of 
the  Last  Supper.  Was  the  worshipper  at  such  a  moment, 
when  his  hopes  were  crowned  with  fruition,  to  bring  out  his 
measuring  tape  and  compute  the  distances  ?  Would  he  not 
rather  wander  from  site  to  site,  in  an  ecstasy  of  adoration, 
noting  nothing  accurately,  and,  when  he  went  home  to  his 
friends,  turn  yards  into  miles,  and  right  into  left  ? 

The  time  for  measurement  began  when  the  "  ages  of  faith" 
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had  passed,  and  it  hardly  seems  too  much  to  say  that  no 
dependence  at  all  ought  to  be  placed  on  these  authorities, 
either  on  their  distances,  or  their  sites,  or  their  history,  save 
and  except  where  they  agree  with  each  other.  They  agree  in 
this,  that  the  Church  of  the  Sepulchre,  in  which  was  a  cave 
cut  out  of  the  rock,  was  built  by  Constantino ;  that  Abd-el- 
Melek  reared  a  splendid  mosque,  and  that  the  Temple,  with 
which,  however,  they  were  little  concerned,  once  stood  in  the 
present  Haram  Area.  In  what  else  do  they  agree  ?  According 
to  those  who  use  their  testimony,  and  find  in  it  proof  of 
opposite  opinions, — in  nothing. 

The  same  remarks  apply,  in  a  less  degree,  to  the  post- 
crusade  travellers — SsBwulf,  Maundeville,  William  of  Tyre, 
and  their  brethren.  In  a  less  degree,  because  they  seem  to 
have  had  larger  opportunities  for  ascertaining  the  truth, 
having  taken  elaborate  notes  on  the  spot,  and  because  the 
early  fervour  of  pilgrimage  was  by  their  time  a  good  deal 
spent.  Familiarity  with  the  sacred  sites  enabled  them,  at 
least,  to  speak  of  them  with  a  tolerable  amount  of  precision ; 
and  when  the  Knights  Templars  occupied  the  Mosque  el  Aksa 
(Templum  Salomonis,  or  Solomon's  Palace),  and  the  Regular 
Friars  the  Dome  of  the  Eock  (Templum  Domini),  there 
would  certainly  be  no  difficulty  whatever  in  examining, 
measuring,  planning,  and  drawing  whatever  they  pleased. 
Unfortunately,  it  pleased  them  to  examine  cursorily,  and  not 
to  measure  at  aU,  so  that  their  testimony  really  gives  us  very 
little  help. 

It  is  further  very  much  to  be  regretted  that  the  earlier 
travellers  aU  confined  their  attention  to  Jerusalem.  No  one 
cared  for  any  other  sacred  place.  The  revival,  so  to  speak,  of 
the  Old  Testament  had  not  yet  commenced.  And,  except  by 
means  of  the  miracle  plays,  its  influence  in  the  Middle  Ages 
was  extremely  small,  and  a  knowledge  of  its  history  limited 
to  very  few.  This  prevented  any  interest  attaching  to  the 
sites  of  the  cities  of  the  Books  of  Joshua,  and  Judges,  and 
Kings.  And  even  had  the  Moabite  Stone  itself  been  dis- 
covered— doubtless  the  Christian  Marquis  of  Kerak  must 
often  have  seen  the  priceless  monument  in  the  town  of  Diban — 
and  even  had  anyone  been  able  to  read  it,  no  value  whatever 
would  have  been  attached  to  its  story;  for,  in  the  Middle 
Ages,  the  whole  interest  in  the  life  of  Our  Lord  centred, 
instead  of  culminating,  in  the  great  act  of  sacrifice.  To 
the  rough  warrior  in  the  train  of  Godefroi  de  Bouillon,  the 
plain  of  Gennesareth  and  the  Sea  of  Galilee  had  no  charms ; 
he  neither  knew  nor  cared  about  their  associations.    But 
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because  his  salvation  came  from  Jerusalem,  he  longed  to 
vnn  the  city  from  the  Moslems^  and  to  worship  at  its  sacred 
places.  And  even  to  ourselves,  who  desire  to  know  the 
whole  of  the  land,  Jerusalem  still  remains  the  city  to  which 
gather  all  the  tenderest  and  most  holy  associations  of  our 
faith. 

The  principal  points  on  which  the  topography  of  Jerusalem 
depends  are  the  course  of  the  three  walls,  and  especially  of 
the  second  wall,  the  tombs  of  the  kings,  and  the  exact 
position  of  the  Temple.  Passing  over  the  two  former,  with 
the  simple  remark  that  the  second  wall  has  either  left 
no  traces,  or  that  these  have  hitherto  escaped  discovery,  let 
us  consider  the  problem  attacked  by  the  Committee  of  the 
Palestine  Exploration  Fund,  the  position  of  the  Temple,  the 
rationale  of  the  procedure  they  adopted,  and  its  principal 
results. 

The  authorities  for  the  site,  rejecting  as  we  must  do  the 
greater  portion  of  the  accounts  handed  down  to  us  from  the 
early  writers  as  worthless,  are  reduced  to  Josephus  and  the 
Bible.  In  the  latter  there  is  no  clear  account  of  the  city,  and 
we  have  to  fill  out  the  details  we  find  there,  and  to  explain 
the  allusions  by  the  fuller  account  of  Josephus. 

But,  besides  these  two  main  sources  of  information,  there 
are  three  others,  and,  as  appears  to  us,  only  three:  these  are, 
history  and  tradition,  from  which  large  deductions  must  be 
made;  the  facts  told  by  architecture  and  inscriptions;  and, 
lastly,  whatever  facts  can  be  discovered  by  excavation.  It  is 
fair,  we  believe,  to  represent  the  Rev.  George  Williams,  the 
author  of  The  Holy  City,  as  the  representative  contro- 
versialist from  the  argument  of  history ;  Mr.  Fergueson,  in 
Ins  Jerusalem,  of  that  from  architecture ;  and  Captain  Warren 
of  that  from  excavation,  in  his  long  paper  recently  pubhshed 
in  the  Recovery  of  Jerusalem. 

Let  us  briefly  recall  to  our  readers  the  opinions  advanced 
by  Messrs.  Williams  and  Fergusson  respectively,  and  then 
consider  at  greater  length  those  discoveries  of  Captain  Warren 
which  bear  upon  the  position  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre  and 
the  Temple. 

And  first,  a  few  words  on  the  terrain  itself. 

The  Haram  Ash  Sherif,  or  Noble  Sanctuary,  as  Captain 
Warren  translates  it,  is  an  oblong,  having  one  angle  a  right 
angle,  and  the  other  three  very  nearly  right  angles.  Its  south 
wall  is  922  feet  long,  its  east  wall  1,530  feet,  and  the  other  two 
sides  are  nearly  equal  to  their  opposite.  The  surface  of  the 
ground  within  is  nearly  uniform,  and  at  a  general  level  of 
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2,420  feet  above  the  Mediterranean.  The  eastern  wall  over- 
looks the  valley  of  the  Kedron,  and  the  southern  wall  looks 
down  upon  the  hill  of  Ophel,  that  spur  of  Moriah  whieh  ran 
ont  between  the  valleys  of  Jehoshaphat  and  the  Tyropoeon. 
The  Area  of  the  Haram  is  honey-combed  with  cisterns,  some 
of  them  cut  in  rock,  some  built  up  in  the  rubbish,  the  former 
being  the  more  ancient,  and  only  one  of  these  being  found  in 
the  northern  part  of  the  Area.  In  the  centre  of  the  Area,  on 
a  raised  platform,  stands  the  well-known  Dome  of  the  Bock, 
an  octagonal  building,  called  by  tradition  the  Mosque  of 
Omar.  It  is  built  over  a  piece  of  the  natural  rock,  which 
here  projects  above  the  surface,  forming  the  highest  point  of 
the  hill,  and  untouched  by  chisel  or  any  tool.  Within  the 
rock  is  a  cave.  At  the  south-west  comer  of  the  Area  is  the 
Mosque  el  Aksa ;  in  the  eastern  wall  is  the  beautiful  gate, 
known  as  the  Golden  Gate ;  on  the  south  wall  are  three  gates, 
the  Single,  the  Double,  and  the  Triple ;  while  on  the  west 
wall  are  Wilson's  Arch,  Robinson's  Arch,  and  Barclay's  Gate- 
way, of  which  we  shall  presently  speak. 

The  walls  are  built  in  a  style  of  massive  masonry,  such  as 
cannot  be  paralleled  in  any  subsequent  building  or  in  any 
part  of  the  world.  Some  of  the  huge  stones  are  six  feet  in 
height,  and  from  twenty-five  to  thirty  feet  in  length ;  one  is 
even  thirty-eight  feet  long.  The  older  stones  are  dressed 
with  the  well-known  Jewish  "  marginal  draft,"  which  is  found 
at  Hebron,  on  the  tomb  of  Gyrus  at  ParsargadaB,  in  the 
foundation  of  the  wall  encircling  the  temples  at  Baalbec,  in 
the  palace  of  Hyrcanus,  and,  if  we  mistake  not,  has  been 
observed  in  buildings,  supposed  to  be  Carthaginian,  in  Spain. 
Some  of  these  stones  are  dressed  with  rough  faces,  others 
with  smooth.  It  is  important  that  the  former  are  principally 
found  in  the  eastern  hall,  the  latter  in  the  western,  especially 
at  the  Jews'  waiting-place. 

Within  this  Area,  then,  stood  the  Temple.  But  where  ? 
Tradition  assigns  it  to  the  spot  occupied  by  the  Dome  of  the 
Bock.  The  different  opinions  of  modem  writers  are  given 
succinctly  by  Captain  Warren. 

"  Some  authorities,  as  M.  de  Saulcy,  Sir  Heniy  James,  the  Connt 
de  Yogii^,  Messrs.  Menke,  Lepp,  and  EIraft,  snppose  the  whole 
Sanctuary  to  have  been  occnpied  by  the  Temple  conrts,  and  that 
Antonia  was  joined  on  at  the  north-west  angle,  or  projected  a  little 
into  the  onter  oonrt.  Then  Mr.  Williams  supposes  the  northern 
portion  of  the  Sanctnary,  abont  950  feet  square,  to  have  been 
occupied  by  the  Temple  courts,  while  the  remainder  was  the  work  of 
Justinian,  based  upon  the  ruins  of  Ophel.     And  Messrs.  Bobinson, 
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Krafly  Barclay,  Kiepert,  and  Porter,  soppoBO  the  Temple  ocmrts  to 
have  occapied  the  soathem  portion  of  the  Sanctuary  on  a  square  of 
about  952  feet,  or  thereabout.  Again,  Messrs.  Tobler,  Bozen,  Ac., 
suppose  a  temple  of  about  600  feet  a  side,  nearly  coincident  with 
the  present  platform,  where  I  suppose  King  Solomon's  Temple  to 
have  been.  And  Messrs.  Fergusson,  Thrupp,  Lewin,  &g.,  suppose 
Herod's  Temple  courts  to  have  been  about  600  feet  a  side,  and 
situated  at  the  south-west  angle  of  the  Sanctuary ;  but  as  to  the 
position  of  Antonia,  all  diflfer." — Becovery  of  Jerusalem,  p.  313. 

The  two  most  important  differences  of  opinion  are  clearly 
those  represented  by  the  opposite  views  taken  by  Mr.  Fer- 
gusson and  Mr.  WilUams.  Leaving  aside,  for  want  of  room, 
the  minor  differences  of  opinion  as  regards  Antonia  and  the 
Temple  conrts,  let  us  consider  these  two  writers  in  their  argu- 
ments on  the  position  of  the  Temple  and  that  of  the  Holy 
Sepulchre,  two  questions,  of  course,  intimately  allied. 

Perhaps  the  line  taken  by  Mr.  Williams  would  be  fairly 
represented  as  follows : — An  unbroken  tradition  of  more  than 
800  years  points  to  the  Dome  of  the  Bock  as  occupying  the 
position  of  the  Temple ;  a  tradition  of  equal  length  of  time 
points  to  the  modem  Church  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre  as 
occupying  the  position  of  the  Church  of  the  Anastasis,  built  by 
Constantino  on  the  presumed  site  of  the  Sepulchre.  Going 
back  beyond  the  Crusaders'  times,  we  find  ourselves  met  with 
the  same  tradition,  supported  by  the  accounts  given  in  con- 
temporaneous records.  According  to  these,  the  Dome  of  the 
Bock  was  built  by  Abd-el-Melek,  after  taking  down  the  pre- 
vious structure  erected  by  the  Ehalif  Omar,  and  on  the  site 
of  the  old  temples  of  Solomon,  Zerubbabel,  and  Herod,  while 
the  church  which  -was  built  by  Constantino,  destroyed  by 
Ghosroes,  and  repaired  by  Modestus,  which  remained  after 
the  Saracenic  conquests  in  possession  of  the  Christians,  the 
keys  of  which  were  given  to  Charlemagne  by  Hariin  al 
Baschid,  is  one  and  the  same  with  that  which  was  burnt 
down  in  1808,  and  rebuilt  a  few  years  later,  and  is  now  called 
the  Church  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre.  Mr.  Williams  would  go 
farther  than  this.  He  would  argue,  with  very  great  force, 
that  the  intervals  during  which  Christians  have  been  perforce 
absent  from  Jerusalem,  have  been  too  short  to  admit  of  the 
loss  of  any  ancient  sites  which  they  would  be  careful  to 
preserve.  Thus,  they  retired  to  Pella,  wherever  Pella  was,  in 
A.D.  69.  Very  shortly  after  the  siege  of  Titus,  they  came 
back  again.  Surely,  in  two  or  three  years  they  would 
hardly  have  forgotten  the  cave  where  took  place  the  very 
crowning  event  of   their  religion — the  act  without  which 
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Christianity  were  nothing  bat  the  model  and  example  of  a 
God-like  man — the  Resnrrection.  During  the  long  period  of 
600  years  they  were  not,  at  leasts  driven  away  from  the  city, 
the  martyrdoms  of  their  saints  never  causing  the  extinction 
of  the  light  of  their  religion.  For  fourteen  years  during  the 
Persian  invasion,  they  were,  if  not  exiled,  at  least  persecuted ; 
and  they  remained  in  the  enjojinent  of  their  churches  after 
the  Saracenic  conquest  until  their  persecution  by  Muez,  who, 
in  the  year  969,  murdered-the  patriarch.  Then  followed  fifty 
years  of  persecution  under  El  Hakeem,  during  which  the 
church  was  burned  to  the  ground.  But  the  Christians  seem 
never,  except  perhaps  during  the  actual  siege  of  Jerusalem, 
and  in  this  persecution,  to  have  been  turned  out  of  their 
churches ;  and,  of  course,  from  the  Crusades  to  the  present 
day,  there  has  been  hardly  any  break  at  all,  certainly  none 
long  enough  to  admit  of  any  change  in  presumed  sites,  in 
Christian  toleration.  There  are  thus  three  periods,  and  only 
three,  during  which  the  site  of  the  Sepulchre  may  have  been 
forgotten: — ^the  two  or  three  years  of  Pella,  the  fourteen  years 
of  the  Persian  conquest,  though  these  hardly  ought  to  be 
counted,  and  the  fifty  years  of  the  persecution,  from  -969 
to  1021.  But  during  this  time,  was  the  city  ever  without  any 
Christians  ?  It  does  not  appear  so.  Either,  then,  the  earliest 
Church  took  no  care  or  thought  at  all  about  the  cave  of 
Christ's  sepulchre,  which  is  improbable,  though  certainly 
possible,  and  so  its  position  is  hopelessly  lost,  or  else  fraud 
was  introduced,  and  pilgrims  were  persuaded  that  certain 
buildings  of  recent  construction,  and  put  up  for  other  objects, 
stood  on  the  sites  of  events  the  most  sacred  and  the  most 
touching.  And  this  view,  which  is  far  more  improbable  than 
the  preceding,  is  boldly  adopted  and  defended  by  Mr. 
Fergusson. 

His  argument,  to  be  properly  estimated,  must  be  read 
backwards,  and  while  his  book  begins  with  his  theoretical 
position  of  Solomon's  Temple,  it  is  right  to  take  this  last.  In 
the  preface  to  the  book  which  was  published  in  1847,  Mr, 
Fergusson  explains  that  while  in  India  he  had  devoted  what 
time  he  could  spare  from  business  to  the  study  of  Hindu  and 
Mohammedan  antiquities  and  architecture.  In  the  investi- 
gation of  the  latter,  he  found  himself  obliged  to  turn  his 
attention  to  the  mosques  of  Syria  and  Egypt* 

*'  The  one  of  which  the  greatest  namber  of  views  existed,  was  the 
Mosqae  of  Omar  at  Jerusalem,  and  it  certainly  was,  of  all  those  I 
then  knew,  or  now  know,  the  most  exceptional.     Had  it  been  called 
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the  Tomb  of  Omar,  or  of  any  other  Khalif,  I  probably  ahonld  have 
inqmred  no  farther ;  with  the  saperficial  knowledge  I  then  had  of 
its  details,  its  form  would  have  oorresponded  very  tolerably  with  its 
destination ;  bat  the  more  intimate  I  became  with  the  style,  the  more 
was  I  pnzzled  to  find  oat  what  conld  have  induced  Omar  or  Abd-el- 
Melek  to  baild  a  mosqae  in  this  form." 

At  alater  period,  Mr.  Fergnsson  obtained  aviewof  thedrawing 
taken  by  Mr.  Gatherwood  of  the  Haram  Area  and  its  buildings. 
These  pictures,  he  says,  confirmed  him  in  the  belief  that  the 
Dome  of  the  Bock  was  not  a  mosque  at  all,  and  convinced 
him  that  it  was,  on  the  other  hand,  a  Christian  building,  and 
of  the  time  of  Constantino;  and  if  of. that  time,  then  his 
Church  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre.  FoUowing  out  this  idea,  its 
ingenious  author  found  himself  face  to  face  with  the  problem 
of  the  site  of  the  Temple,  and  boldly  placed  it,  not  in  the 
traditional  spot,  but  in  the  south-west  comer  of  the  Haram. 

The  Dome  of  the  Bock,  he  says,  is  a  church  of  the  time  of 
Constantine,  as  is  proved  by  its  architectural  details ;  it  is, 
moreover,  unlike  any  mosque  now  erected.  It  must  be,  there- 
fore, the  Church  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre.  The  Temple,  j^hich 
stood  somewhere  in  the  Haram  Area,  must  therefore  have  been 
in  the  south-west  comer,  which  is  made  more  probable  by 
the  disposition  of  the  vaults  of  Solomon's  Stables,  and  by 
the  position  of  '^  Bobinson's  Arch."  The  present  site  of  the 
Dome  of  the  Bock  was,  at  the  time  of  Our  Lord,  outside  the 
city  wall  altogether.  But  the  Christians  were  in  the  enjoy- 
ment of  their  church  after  the  capture  of  the  city  by  Omar, 
and  until  the  persecution  in  969.  And  in  fifty  years  after 
this  date,  we  find  the  church  in  a  totally  different  place. 
This  was  effected  by  fraud,  and  the  erection  of  a  church,  con- 
taining an  artificial  cave,  on  the  best  available  spot,  gave  the 
monks  the  opportunity  of  deceiving  the  ignorant  pilgrims  as 
to  the  real  site  of  Constantino's  discovery.  Further,  he  says 
all  the  testimonies  of  early  writers  confirm  this  view,  and 
without  it  no  early  account  is  at  all  inteUigible. 

A  more  startling  theory  was  never  propounded.  It  was 
advanced  with  so  much  boldness,  defended  with  so  much 
ability  and  so  great  a  display  of  learning  and  research, 
that  it  immediately  attracted  a  large  number  of  adherents. 
To  those  who  yet  supported  and  still  support  the  old  tra- 
ditionary view,  his  book  is  the  most  exasperating  possible, 
not  only  on  account  of  the  theory  which  it  upholds,  but  by  its 
tone  of  conviction  and  its  contemptuous  treatment  of  ob- 
jections.   It  was  vehemently  answered  by  Mr.  Williams  and 
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others,  but  it  still  has  many  followers.  The  volnme  itself  may 
be  taken  as  a  model  of  special  pleading,  and  is,  besides,  a 
work  of  valnable  reference,  even  to  those  who  do  not  follow 
its  argoments. 

The  main  argument  is,  indeed,  difEicnlt  to  answer.  A  man 
whose  knowledge  of  architecture  is  profound — no  crude 
visionary,  but  a  writer  of  singular  clearness,  with  an  in- 
tellect cold  and  keen, — ^tells  an  astonished  world  that  this 
mosque  is  not  a  mosque,  and  neyer  could  have  been  a 
mosque ;  that  it  is  a  Christian  church,  and  a  church  of  the 
fourth  century,  and  that,  as  a  logical  consequence,  all  the 
existing  ideas  of  Jerusalem  topography  are  entirely  wrong, 
and  have  to  be  corrected.  This  to  students  of  the  Bible  in 
its  historical  aspect,  amounted  to  an  upsetting  of  everything. 
It  was  an  announcement  that  ought  not  to  be  made  lightly 
or  without  due  consideration.  Nor  was  it  so  made ;  and  Mr. 
Fergusson  writes  throughout  as  one  whose  conviction  of  the 
truth  of  his  own  position  is  unalterable. 

There  are  two  points,  however,  in  which  his  chain  of  argu- 
ment is  extremely  weak.  These  are,  first,  the  assumption  of  a 
fraud  which  would  have  required  the  complicity  of  hundreds 
to  account  for  the  transference  of  the  church ;  and  second,  the 
assumption,  granting  the  mosque  to  be  Oonstantine's  church, 
that  it  was  built  on  the  actual  site  of  the  Sepulchre.  In 
other  words,  Oonstantine  may  have  built  there,  believing  it  to 
be  the  site  of  the  Sepulchre,  when  it  was  not.  And  there- 
fore Mr.  Fergusson's  argument  of  the  position  of  the  Temple 
will  have  to  stand  on  its  own  merits.  We  shall  show  pre- 
sently that  it  is  assailable  &om  considerations  not  contem- 
plated by  him  when  he  wrote  twenty-three  years  ago. 

There  remained  another  method  of  approaching  the  subject 
of  Jerusalem  topography — ^by  excavation. 

After  the  report  sent  to  the  Committee  of  the  Palestine 
Exploration  Fund  by  Captain  Wilson  and  Lieutenant  Ander- 
son, the  leaders  of  their  first  expedition,  it  was  resolved  that 
the  funds  which  they  possessed  should  be  applied  in  the  first 
place  to  systematic  excavation,  wherever  it  should  be  found 
possible,  in  and  about  Jerusalem,  and  especially  near  the 
Haram  Area.  For  this  purpose,  a  firman  was  obtained  from 
Constantinople,  granting  permission  to  Captain  Warren  to 
excavate  everywhere  except  in  the  Haram  Area  itself.  This 
was  unfortunately  prohibited,  and  every  subsequent  effort  to 
get  the  prohibition  removed  has  been  attended  by  failure.  By 
judicious  management,  however,  of  the  powers  granted  him. 
Captain  Warren  was  enabled  to  dig  everywhere  round  the 
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walls  of  the  Haram,  and  even  to  examiney  though  not  to 
excavate^  portions  of  the  Area  itself . 

He  arriyed  in  Jerusalem  towards  the  end  of  1867,  and  left 
it  in  May  1870.  During  the  two  years  and  a  half  spent  in 
the  work  of  excavation,  in  spite  of  insufficient  means,  ill- 
health,  obstinacy  and  prejudice  of  the  people,  bad  workmen, 
and  bad  machinery,  he  managed  to  produce  results  which 
have  been,  from  time  to  time,  given  to  the  world  in  a  frag- 
mentary condition.  These  are  now,  for  the  first  time, 
^thered  together  by  Captain  Warren  himself:  they  are  so 
miportant  as  to  place  all  future  controversies  on  the  topo- 
graphy of  Jerusalem  on  a  totally  different  footing.  The  pro- 
blems are  not  indeed  solved.  We  have  yet  to  agree  upon  the 
exact  site  of  the  altar  of  Solomon,  the  tombs  of  the  kings, 
and  the  position  of  the  three  walls.  But  the  area  of  con- 
troversy is  narrowed.  We  approach  the  questions,  as  we 
shall  show,  with  a  new  knowledge  of  the  walls  and  substruc- 
tures; with  new  lights  on  the  construction  of  the  stones; 
with  a  contour  map  of  the  rock  itself,  on  which  Araunah  had 
his  threshing-floor,  perfectly  new  and  quite  invaluable. 
Before  giving  any  of  Captain  Warren's  conclusions,  we  may 
endeavour  to  interest  the  reader  by  some  account  of  his 
work,  and  the  manner  in  which  it  was  conducted.  His 
narrative  lacks  the  startling  interest  which  was  called  forth 
by  Mr.  Layard's  account  of  the  Nineveh  excavations,  not 
because  it  is  itself  less  interesting,  but  because  it  has  been 
already  partly  communicated  to  the  public.  By  Mr.  Grove's 
occasional  letters  to  the  Times,  and  by  their  published 
Quarterly  Statementa,  the  Committee  of  the  Palestine  Explo- 
ration Fund  have  kept  the  public  au  courant  with  Captain 
Warren's  discoveries,  and  have,  so  to  speak,  discounted  the 
popularity  of  his  history.  But  there  is,  in  the  Recovery  of 
Jerusalem,  a  narrative  of  invention  and  enterprise,  told, 
indeed,  with  a  simplicity  which  borders  on  baldness,  which 
will  remain  a  possession  for  ever,  and  a  monument  of  patient 
research  and  richly  rewarded  toil. 

Captain  Warren's  chief  labours  have  been  conducted  in  the 
immediate  vicinity  of  the  Haram  walL  We  shall  very  briefly 
take  the  four  sides  in  succession,  and  point  out  the  principal 
results  of  his  chapters. 

It  had  been  already  ascertained  by  Captain  Wilson,  that 
the  debris  surrounding  the  wall  were  far  deeper  than  had  been 
before  even  suspected.  In  this  respect  Jerusalem  stands  alone. 
The  ''  Eternal  City,"  a  collection  of  shepherds'  huts  when 
Jerusalem  was  {dready  a  proud  capital,  stands,  indeed,  upon 
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its  ten  aod  twenty  feet  of  rubbish ;  but  Jemsalem  lies  en- 
wrapped and  hidden  in  the  accumalationa  of  its  four  thousand 
years  and  its  twenty  sieges  up  to  a  depth,  in  parts,  of  eighty 
and  even  a  hundred  feet.  The  debris  are  composed  chiefly  of 
what  Captain  Warren  calls  stone  chirpings,  a  kind  of  shingle, 
formed  probably  by  the  disintegration  of  broken  blocks  of 
stone,  of  ruined  houses,  and  of  rubbish  of  all  kinds.  To  get 
through  this,  he  had  to  bore  slender  shafts,  mere  pipes  of 
four  feet  area  propped  up  by  wooden  frames,  against  which 
the  shingle  ran  and  pressed,  till  sometimes  the  sides  were 
thrust  inwards,  and  the  men  were  in  imminent  danger  of 
being  killed  by  the  running  stones.  More  than  once  they 
were  shut  in  altogether,  and  extricated  with  great  labour  and 
risk.  Yet  fortunately,  and  although  the  shafts  were  so  deep, 
not  a  single  fatal  accident  happened.  Not  a  man  was  killed, 
and  only  one  seriously  injured.  The  shingle,  again,  was  per- 
meated by  foul  accumulations  of  drainage,  and,  if  the  hands 
were  cut  by  it,  the  wounds  festered  and  became  troublesome. 
Add  to  this,  that  the  only  men  on  whom  Captain  Warren 
could  rely  were  his  four  or  five  sappers,  who  acted  as  foremen 
of  the  works,  and  to  whom  the  very  greatest  credit  is  due 
for  the  steadiness,  zeal,  and  intelligence  with  which  they 
carried  out  their  leader's  orders.  The  actual  diggers  were 
fellahin^  principally  from  the  village  of  Silwan,  the  old 
Siloam,  a  shiftless  folk,  who  had  to  be  taught  how  to  work, 
and  how  to  earn  the  regular  day's  wages  which  brought  them 
out  of  their  miserable  state  of  poverty  and  debt  into  com- 
parative affluence.  It  was  the  first  time  they  had  ever 
experienced  the  justice  and  fairness  of  an  English  employer, 
and  it  is  gratifying  to  learn  that  they  appreciated  it  at  its 
true  value,  and  learned  to  look  on  Captain  Warren  as  the  one 
man  they  could  trust,  whose  employment  meant  fair  dealing 
for  honest  work,  and  whose  word  was  better  than  a  native 
bond.  The  discontinuance  of  the  excavations  is  to  them  a 
bitter  blow,  and  it  will  be  many  a  year,  we  fear,  before 
another  such  chance  comes  to  these  poor  villagers  who  live 
by  the  Pool  of  Siloam. 

Other  difficulties  were  those  constantly  raised  by  the 
Turkish  authorities,  and  we  must  refer  our  readers  to  the 
book  itself  to  learn  what  these  were,  and  how  they  were  sur- 
mounted. 

And,  of  course,  there  was  the  grave  difficulty  of  want  of 
money.    The  excavations  were  very  costly.    Wooden  frames 
for  the  shafts  had  to  be  brought  from  Malta ;  in  the  damp  . 
ground  which  pressed  upon  them  they  decayed  rapidly,  and 
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had  to  be  constantly  renewed;  backshish  was  perpetnally 
demanded;  claims  were  daily  set  np  for  alleged  damages 
never  committed ;  rent  and  provisions  were  extremely  dear. 
The  sums  transmitted  &om  England  amounted  at  one  time 
to  de800  a  month,  never  sinking  below  £200,  and  the  ener- 
gies of  those  at  home  were  taxed  to  the  utmost  to  supply 
the  means  of  carrying  on  the  work.  It  is  highly  satisfactory 
to  know  that  the  appeals  made  by  Mr.  Grove,  the  father  of 
the  Fund,  and  the  exertions  of  the  Committee,  met  with  a 
response  which  enabled  them  to  carry  on  their  work,  and 
England  must  not  be  reproached  with  apathy  when  we  learn 
that  £10,000  have  been  subscribed  and  spent  in  an  effort  to 
discover  the  secrets  that  lie  buried  in  the  ruins  of  Jerusalem. 
On  the  west  wall  there  were  formerly,  as  Josephus  tells  us, 
four  gates  or  ways  leading  across  the  valley  to  the  upper 
city.  Of  these,  Wilson's  -^ch  was  undoubtedly  one,  Robin- 
son's Arch  was  probably  another,  while  the  third  was  per- 
haps that  known  as  Barclay's  Gateway.  The  fourth  had  to  be 
sought,  and  the  three  first  had  to  be  examined.  Ground  was 
accordingly  first  broken  at  Wilson's  Arch,  so  called  because  it 
was  first  examined  and  measured  by  Captain  Wilson.  Sinking 
a  shaft  through  an  old  disused  cistern  for  a  depth  of  fifty-one 
feet.  Captain  Warren  came  upon  the  rock  foundation  of  the 
Haram  wall.  It  was  reached  after  passing  through  the 
fallen  voussoirs  of  an  older  arch, — a  noteworthy  fact.  The 
stones  of  the  wall  were  in  situ,  while  the  skew  back  from 
which  Wilson's  Arch  (a  construction  probably  of  the  late 
Boman  Empire)  springs,  and  the  first  two  courses,  are  in 
course  with  the  wall  itself,  and  therefore  of  the  same 
date.  Presumably,  the  builder  of  the  wall  planned  or  built 
a  bridge  with  an  arch  over  the  valley  at  this  point.  Some 
light  is  thrown  upon  the  history  of  the  building  by  an 
examination  of  the  opposite  pier,  which  showed  that  nineteen 
feet  was  built  where  rubbish  to  that  depth  had  already  accu- 
mulated. At  the  bottom  of  the  wall  was  flowing  a  stream  of 
water,  that  which  has  always  run  '^through  the  middle  of 
the  city."  Observations  carried  on  for  two  years  proved  this. 
It  is  curious  to  note  that  this  discovery  created  the  greatest 
interest  among  the  Jews,  who  have  a  tradition  that  when 
water  shall  be  found  flowing  under  the  Temple  walls 
-  the  Messiah  is  at  hand.  Now,  this  was  the  third  time  it 
had  been  found.  Behind  the  pier  was  found  that  in  place 
of  an  embankment,  the  roadway  above  had  been  carried 
on  a  viaduct,  formed  by  two  parallel  rows  of  arches,— the 
one  twenty-three  feet  wide,  the  other  twenty-one  feet, — so 
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that  it  would  appear  as  if,  the  earlier  row  not  proving  wide 
enough,  another  was  added  to  make  the  viaduct  the  same 
width  as  the  arch.  On  the  viaduct  runs  the  modem  street, 
called  the  Tank  Bab-es-Silsileh,  that  of  the  Gate  of  the 
Chain.  Since  this  street  points  directly  to  the  citadel  at  the 
Jaffa  Gate,  the  probable  site  of  Herod's  citadel,  there  seems 
good  ground  to  conjecture  that  it  is  in  the  same  line  as  a 
very  ancient  street ;  and,  very  curiously,  a  tunnel  was  dis- 
covered, fourteen  feet  wide  and  ten  feet  high,  traced  for  250 
feet,  running  under  the  viaduct.  This  was,  no  doubt,  a 
secret  passage  by  which  troops  could  at  any  time  be  brought 
from  the  citadel  to  quell  any  popular  tumiilt  in  the  Temple. 
Some  curious  chambers  were  also  found,  leading  from  the 
tunnel,  the  uses  of  which  have  not  been  ascertained.  They 
served,  perhaps,  as  granaries.  The  tunnel  is,  perhaps,  that 
subterranean  causeway*  mentioned  by  Meji-ed-Din  as  the 
"  subterranean  passage  which  David  caused  to  be  made  from 
the  Gate  of  the  Chain  to  the  citadel,  called  the  Mihrab  of 
David."  Captain  Warren,  however,  doubts  its  being  of  so 
late  a  date,  and  thinks  it  may  not  be  later  than  the  time  of 
Herod. 

The  map  of  vaults,  chambers,  and  arches  found  here  is 
most  bewildering,  and  cannot  be  explained  without  reference 
to  plans  and  sections.  They  seem  piled  one  upon  the  other, 
the  lowest  being  cut  in  the  rock,  and  the  higher  built  over 
these  in  a  kind  of  confusion  which  no  description  can  explain. 
They  were,  while  the  shafts  were  open,  the  most  popular  of 
all  the  excavations  among  visitors. 

South  of  Wilson's  Arch,  and  thirty-nine  feet  north  of  the 
south-west  angle,  are  the  projecting  stones  known  as  Bobin- 
son's  Arch.  It  is  curiously  illustrative  of  the  old  story  of 
Eyes  and  No  Eyes,  that  these  stones  should  have  stood  so 
long  unnoticed  by  any  traveller,  till  Dr.  Bobinson  first  pointed 
them  out  as  the  remains  of  an  old  arch.  Even  after  his 
discovery  and  estimate  of  its  space,  the  existence  of  an  arch 
was  doubted  for  years,  while  its  date  was  disputed  by  those 
who  acknowledge  it ;  Mr.  Williams  claiming  it  as  belonging 
to  the  time  of  Justinian,  Mr.  Fergusson  as  Herodian. 
Captain  Wilson  sank  a  shaft  here,  but  failed  to  find  the 
opposite  pier,  and  Pierotti,  with  his  usual  rashness,  declared 
that  he  had  examined  the  whole  ground,  and  that  there  were  • 
no  remains  of  any  arch  whatever.  The  story  of  Captain 
Warren's  discovery  is  almost  too  well  known  to  bear  repetition. 

*  See  also  Josephua,  Antiq.  xv.  11,  7. 
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Let  as,  however,  give  his  result.  He  found  the  opposite  pier 
of  the  arch ;  he  found  the  vaussoirs  of  a  fallen  arch  lying  on 
a  pavement.  Sinking  through  the  pavement,  he  found  the 
voussoirs  of  an  older  arch,  still  lying  over  an  old  aqueduct 
cut  in  the  rock.  He  followed  the  aqueduct  north  and  south, 
till  it  terminated  in  a  mere  drain  at  the  south  end,  and  at  the 
north  could  be  followed  no  longer.  And  this  is  the  history, 
which  he  deduces : — 

**  1.  The  winding  aqaedact  was  cat  in  rock. 

"  2.  The  Temple  and  Solomon's  Palace  were  constructed,  and  a 
bridge  leading  across  the  TyropoBon  valley  connected  the  palace  with 
the  Lower  City  on  the  plateaa  below,  and  east  of  the  Upper  City. 
'    ^3.  The  arch  of  the  bridge  fell   (two  voussairs  still  remain), 
breaking  in  part  of  the  arch  of  the  aqueduct. 

"  4.  The  Temple  was  reconstructed  by  Herod,  who  took  in  the 
Temple  of  Solomon,  and  built  the  present  south-west  angle  of  the 
Sanctuary ;  and  the  new  wall  cutting  across  portions  of  the  rock-cut 
canal,  connections  were  made  by  means  of  masonry  passages.  At 
this  time  the  rubbish  had  begun  to  choke  up  the  valley  at  this  point 
to  23  feet,  and  the  waU,  to  that  height,  was  built  with  rough-faced 
stones,  the  portion  above  being  made  to  resemble  the  older  parts  of 
the  wall.  A  pavement  was  laid  on  the  rubbish,  and  the  pier  and 
arch  of  Robinson's  Arch  and  viaduct  were  built.  In  order  to  obtain 
water  readily,  shafts  (which  still  exist)  were  constructed  at  intervals 
from  the  pavement  to  the  canal  and  pools. 

**  5.  The  arch  fell,  and  now  rests  upon  the  pavement. 

**  6.  Debris  began  to  fill  up  the  valley,  and  the  pier  of  the  arch, 
sticking  out,  was  removed  for  building  purposes — all  except  the 
three  lower  courses. 

"  7.  When  Wilson's  Arch  and  pier  were  built,  a  second  pavement 
was  made  along  the  west  wall  of  the  Sanctuary,  level  with  sill  of 
Prophet's  (Gateway,  and  a  few  feet  above  the  pavement  at  Kobinson's 
Arch,  reaching  on  to  the  Dung  Grate.  Mention  of  this  road  is  made 
in  the  Norman  Chronicle,  and  parts  of  the  pavement  still  exist,  and 
also  a  drain  running  underneath  it ;  houses  built  near  this  pavement. 

''  8.  The  houses  and  walls  becoming  ruins  and  debris,  filled  the 
valley  to  its  present  height,  which,  at  this  point,  is  45  feet  above 
lower  pavement." — Recover}/  of  Jerusalem,  p.  109. 

On  this  side  of  the  wall  other  excavations  were  made  at 
the  "  Gate  of  the  Prophet,"  and  at  the  "  Gate  of  the  Bath," 
establishing,  among  other  things,  the  fact  that  the  wall  of  the 
Haram  runs  in  an  unbroken  straight  line  from  Robinson's 
Arch  to  the  Gate  of  the  Bath  at  least,  and  that  the  stones 
are  in  situ,  and  with  the  ''  marginal  draft."  Under  the  Gate 
of  the  Prophet  (Barclay's  Gateway),  the  sill  of  which  was 
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fifty  feet  below  the  general  level  of  the  Haram  Area,  an 
earthen  embankment,  kept  up  by  retaining  walls,  was  found  ; 
over  this  the  road  into  the  upper  city  from  the  gate  passed, 
while  the  Haram  itself  was  reached  by  the  vaulted  passage 
examined  by  Captain  Wilson,  now  known  as  the  Mosque  el 
Burak.  "The  first  gate,"  says  Josephus,  Ant.  xv.  11.  5, 
''led  to  the  king's  palace,  and  went  to  a  passage  over  the 
intermediate  valley."  This  suits  Wilson's  Arph  perfectly. 
"  Two  more  led  to  the  suburbs  of  the  city,"  one  of  these, 
without  any  doubt,  is  Barclay's  Gate,  ''  and  the  last  led  to 
the  other  city,  where  the  road  descended  down  into  the  valley 
by  a  great  number  of  steps,  and  then  up  again  by  the  ascent." 
And  this  seems  very  well  to  accord  with  Kobinson's  Arch. 

The  south  wall,  922  feet  in  length,  is  broken  into  three 
nearly  equal  portions  by  the  Double  and  Triple  Gates.  Of 
these  the  sill  of  the  latter  is  even  with  the  rock,  while  that 
of  the  former  is  85  feet  above  it.  A  shaft  sunk  at  90  feet 
from  the  south-west  angle  gave  the  greatest  depth  of  the 
wall,  which  was  here  buried  for  upwards  of  80  feet ;  and  as 
the  rock  rose  on  either  side,  we  have  here  the  lowest  point  of 
the  Tyropoeon  valley,  which  therefore  ran  across  the  angle  of 
the  Area.  Perhaps,  however,  the  valley  was  partly  filled 
with  earth,  and  the  aqueduct  by  Robinson's  Arch  may  re- 
present the  apparent  bottom  of  the  valley,  when  building  first 
began  there. 

The  shaft  which  produced  this  discovery  passed  through 
two  pavements,  under  one  of  which  was  found  "Haggai's 
Seal,"  a  small  black  seal  inscribed  in  archaic  Hebrew, 
"Haggai,  Son  of  Shebaniah."  At  the  bottom  was  found 
a  passage,  the  account  of  which  we  subjoin : — 

"  Glimbisg  down,  we  fonnd  onrselves  in  a  passage  mnning  south 
from  the  Sanctnary,  fonr  feet  high  by  two  feet  wide,  and  we  ex- 
plored this  passage.  It  is  of  rough  rabble  masonry,  with  fiat 
stones  at  top,  similar  to  the  aqnednct,  from  Triple  Gate,  bat  not  so 
carefully  constructed.  The  floor  and  sides  are  very  muddy,  as  if 
water  gathers  there  during  the  rainy  reason.  It  struck  me  that  it 
might  be  an  overflow  aqueduct  from  the  Temple,  and  that  there 
might  be  a  water  conduit  underneath.  We  scrambled  along  for  a 
long  way  on  our  feet,  our  skulls  and  spines  coming  in  unhappy  con- 
tact with  the  passage  roof;  after  about  200  feet,  we  found  that  the 
mud  reached  higher  up,  and  we  had  to  crawl  by  n^ans  of  elbows 
and  toes ;  gradually  the  passage  got  more  and  more  filled  up,  and 
our  bodies  could  scarcely  squeeze  through,  and  there  did  not  appear 
sufiicient  air  to  support  us  for  any  length  of  time,  so  that,  having 
advanced  600  feet,  we  commenced  a  difficult  retrograde  movement. 
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faaviDg  to  get  back  half-waj  before  we  conld  tnm  oar  heads  ronnd. 
On  arriviDg  at  the  moatb  of  the  passage  nndcmeatb  the  shaft,  we 
spent  some  time  in  examining  the  sides,  bnt  there  is  no  appearance 
of  its  having  come  nnder  the  Haram  wall  It  seems  to  sfcait  sud- 
denly, and  I  can  only  suppose  it  to  have  been  the  examining  passage 
over  an  aqnednct  coming  from  the  Temple,  and  I  am  having  the 
floor  taken  np  to  settle  the  question.  This  passage  is  on  a  level  with 
the  foundations  of  the  Haram  wall,  which  are  rough  hewn  stones — 
perhaps  rock*— I  cannot  tell  yet.  The  bottom  is  the  enormous 
distance  of  85  feet  below  the  surface  of  the  ground." — Ibidy 
p.  130. 

Under  the  "  Single  Gate  '*  a  passage  was  discovered  twenty 
feet  below  the  surface,  leading  under  the  Haram  Area,  and 
suggesting,  though  Captain  Warren  could  not  examine  it  pro- 
perly, for  fear  of  bringing  down  some  of  the  superstructure, 
the  existence  of  a  second  and  lower  series  of  vaults  under 
those  known  as  Solomon's  Stables,  which  have  been  so  often 
described.  It  would  be  above  all  things  desirable  to  ascer- 
tain the  extent  and  nature  of  these  vaults,  the  existence 
of  which  was  previously  unknown ;  the  discovery  of  their 
date  would  throw  very  great  light  on  the  topographical 
question;  and  it  is  impossible  to  say  what  archseological 
discoveries  may  not  be  made  there.  Our  readers  will  re- 
member the  curious  legend  in  the  Book  of  Maccabees,  where  the 
Prophet  Jeremiah  is  said  to  have  taken  the  Ark  and  hidden  it 
in  one  of  the  vaults  under  the  Temple.  The  story,  whatever 
else  be  its  value,  proves  the  existence  of  vaults,  even  at  that 
date;  and,  indeed,  it  is  next  to  impossible  thai  the  enormous 
cubical  space  which  it  was  required  to  fill  up  at  these  comers 
should  be  piled  with  earth.  With  regard  to  the  "  Solomon's 
Stables  "  themselves,  Mr.  Fergusson  maintains  that  they 
are  of  the  period  of  Justinian. 

Leading  from  east  to  west,  a  distance  of  600  feet,  and  SO 
feet  from  the  east  angle  to  north,  Captain  Warren  observed 
above  ground,  and  therefore  anyone  else  might  have  observed 
it,  an  almost  unbroken  row  of  colossal  stones,  all  of  the 
same  height,  viz.  about  a  foot  higher  than  the  other  stones.^ 
One  of  these,  the  earner  stone,  though  not  the  longest,  is 
the  heaviest  visible  in  the  whole  wall.  It  weighs  over  100 
tons.  As  this  course  is  a  kind  of  tangent  to  the  curve  of  the 
rock  at  its  highest  point,  no  complete  course  is  beneath  it ; 
it  ceases  after  600  feet,  and  has  every  appearance  of  having 
been  all  i)uilt  at  the  same  time.  Now,  Mr.  Fergusson  makes 
the  Temple  wall  stop  at  600  feet  from  the  west  comer,  or 
800  feet  short  of   the  east,  an  hypothesis  which  Captain 
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Warren's  discoyeiy  would  seem  to  have  proved  entirely 
untenable. 

At  the  Triple  Gate,  the  supporters  of  Mr.  Fergusson's 
theory  expected  to  find  traces  of  the  east  waU  of  the  Temple. 
Captain  Warren  has  most  carefully  aud  thoroughly  examined 
the  passage  where,  if  these  exist,  they  would  be  found. 
"There  is,"  he  says,  "nothing  ancient  in  the  construction 
of  these  piers  or  of  the  wall,  except  the  remains  of  an 
engaged  column,  which  is  apparently  in  situ.** 

We  have,  then,  these  most  important  facts,  as  regards  the 
south  wall.  The  Double  Gate,  if  it  is  ancient,  opened  out 
upon  a  fall  of  more  than  30  feet,  and  therefore  must  have 
had  some  sort  of  approach,  or  it  would  have  been  useless  as 
a  gate.  The  Triple  Gate,  on  the  rock,  shows  no  evidences  of 
the  earlier  wall  of  the  Temple  having  stood  there.  The 
Single  Gate  is  modem.  Under  "Solomon's  Stables"  is  in 
all  probability  a  second  and  a  lower  series  of  vaults.  For 
600  feet  from  east  to  west,  and  not  from  west  to  east,  is  a 
course,  unbroken,  of  gigantic  stones,  apparently  in  situ. 
Every  one  of  these  results  weighs  against  Mr.  Fergusson's 
theory.    Other  facts  lean  in  the  same  Section. 

At  the  south-east  angle,  at  a  depth  of  80  feet,  was  found 
the  lowest  course  of  the  wall.  The  stones,  for  which  the  soft 
limestone  rock  had  been  cut  away  for  two  feet,  until  the 
harder  rock  was  reached,  were,  as  Captain  Warren  clearly 
proves,  dressed  before  they  were  lowered  (see  1  Kings  vi.  7), 
a  circumstance  which  not  only  corroborates  the  Bible  nar- 
rative, but  also  helps  to  show  that  this  portion  of  the 
wall  is  Solomonic.  The  masonry  is  exceedingly  massive 
(1  Kings  V.  17). 

It  was  on  these  stones  that  the  characters  were  found, 
incised,  and  in  red  paint,  pronounced  by  that  great  scientific 
scholar,  Mr.  Emmanuel  Deutsch,  to  be  Phoenician. 

"  I  have  come,"  he  says,*  "  to  the  following  conclusions : — 
(1)  The  signs  cut  or  painted  were  on  the  stones  when  they 
were  first  laid  in  their  present  places ;  (2)  They  do  not  re- 
present any  inscriptions ;  (3)  They  are  Phoenician.  I  con- 
sider them  to  be  partly  letters,  partly  numerals,  and  partly 
special  mason  or  quarry  signs."  Now,  if  they  are  Phoenician, 
whose  work  could  they  have  been  but  that  of  Solomon  ?  It  is 
fair  to  add  that  Count  de  Vogiie,  whose  authority  is  very 
great,  is  inclined  to  believe  them  to  be  Himyaritic.  But  how, 
and  at  what  period,  could  they  have  been  Himyariticl^  Other 

*  Qriarterly  Statenieni,  II.  p.  34. 
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characters,  similar  to  these,  were  found  at  the  north-east 
angle ;  and  there  is  a  curious  and  most  imexpected  confir- 
mation of  Mr.  Dentsch's  opinion,  in  the  discovery  of  certain 
jar  handles,  which  were  lying  close  by  the  lowest  stones  in 
the  rubbish,  on  which  were  inscriptions  stating  that  they 
belonged  "  to  the  King  (la  Melek),*'  in  Phcenician  characters  of 
exactly  the  same  form  as  those  of  the  Moabite  Stone.  These, 
from  their  position,  belong  undoubtedly  to  the  same  period  as 
the  building  of  the  wall,  and,  as  it  is  not  possible  that  Herod's 
pottery  was  stamped  in  Phoenician  characters,  we  have  strong 
confirmation  that  the  wall  belongs  to  the  period  of  the  kings ; 
and  if  so,  therefore  to  Solomon. 

A  gallery  sunk  higher  up  the  wall,  on  the  same,  the  eastern 
side,  with  the  design  of  working  up  under  the  Golden  Gate, 
failed,  in  consequence  of  a  massive  wall  interposing,  which 
rendered  it  impossible  to  advance.  But  it  was  established 
that  the  Golden  Gate,  like  the  Double  Gate,  stands  30  feet 
at  least,  and  probably  more,  above  the  level  of  the  rock. 

At  the  north-east  angle,  the  deepest  shaft  of  all,  110  feet, 
was  sunk.  This  proved  the  existence  of  a  valley,  suspected 
before,  running  across  the  angle  just  as  the  Tyropoeon  valley 
runs  across  the  south-west  comer.  The  masonry  here  was 
of  the  same  character  as  that  at  the  south-east  angle,  and,  as 
has  been  stated  above,  similar  characters  were  found  there. 

Further,  at  the  south-east  angle,  the  Ophel  wall — the  old 
Ophel  wall,  that  built  in  aU  probability,  by  Manasseh,  over  which 
Nehemiah  walked — was  discovered,  a  formidable  line  of  defence, 
running  along  the  ridge  of  the  hill,  in  height,  reckoning  in 
the  escarpment  of  the  rock,  VO  feet  or  more,  and  with  five  or 
six  great  towers.  It  was  traced  for  a  length  of  700  feet,  and 
was  then  lost  in  a  rocky  knoll  near  the  surface.  Probably 
the  stones  have  been  carried  away  by  the  fellahin  to  use  for 
their  own  houses.  Most  likely  here  stood  at  the  end  of  the 
wall,  looking  over  into  the  valley,  and  commanding  either 
side  of  the  hill,  the  '*  Tower  of  SUoam.'* 

On  the  hill  of  Ophel,  which  was  once  a  populous  suburb, 
and  traditionally  the  residence  of  the  earliest  Christian  com- 
munity. Captain  Warren's  excavations  have  discovered 
caverns,  walls,  drains,  and  ruins  of  old  foundations  in  every 
direction.  Here,  too,  were  found  many  lamps  and  broken 
vessels,  among  others,  of  Boman  date  with  Christian  inscrip- 
tions. On  the  north  wall  lies  the  **  Birket  Israil,"  the  tra- 
ditional Pool  of  Bethesda.  This  is  now  a  rectangular  pool, 
360  feet  long  by  140  broad,  in  which  a  little  water  is  found 
after  rains.    It  was  important  to  ascertain  how  far  the  pool 
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was  natural,  and  how  far  artificial.  By  means  of  a  coffer- 
dam, Captain  Warren  proved  that  the  bottom  is  composed  of 
concrete,  while  the  western  side  has  steps  cut  out  of  the 
rock.  It  is,  therefore,  wholly  artificial,  and  cut  out  of  the 
rock,  to  the  west,  while  the  bottom  is  higher  than  the  ravine 
on  which  it  stands.  At  the  east  end,  that  is,  at  the  north-east 
angle  of  the  wall,  a  most  singular  chamber  was  discovered, 
containing  an  outlet  for  the  water  of  the  pool,  which,  when  it 
arrived  at  a  certain  height,  would  overflow  into  the  valley 
beneath.  The  object  of  this  it  is  difficult  to  determine.  But 
what  is  the  age  of  the  chamber,  and  how  many  years  have 
elapsed  since  a  foot  was  set  in  it?  The  only  indications 
as  to  its  age  are  those  afforded  by  the  architecture.  The 
chamber  or  passage  ends  in  a  perforated  stone. 

"  This  is  the  first  approach  we  have  yet  found  to  any  architectural 
remains  abont  these  old  walls,  and  though  it  merely  shows  ns  the 
kind  of  laboar  bestowed  upon  a  concealed  overflow  aqueduct,  still 
it  has  a  bold  and  pleasing  effect,  and  until  something  else  is  found, 
will  hold  its  own  as  some  indication  of  the  style  of  building  at  an 
early  period.  It  consists  simply  of  a  stone  closing  up  the  end  of 
the  passage,  with  a  recess  or  alcove  cut  in  it  four  inches  deep. 
Within  this  recess  are  three  cylindrical  holes,  five  and  a  quarter 
inches  in  diameter,  the  lines  joining  their  centres  forming  the  sides 
of  an  equilateral  triangle.  Below  this  appears  once  to  have  been  a 
basin  to  collect  the  water ;  but  whatever  has  been  there,  it  has  been 
violently  removed." — Ibid,  p.  164. 

Whatever  its  date,  therefore,  it  is  older  than  the  Byzantine 
period,  and,  because  it  is  next  to  impossible  to  construct 
such  a  passage  in  an  absolutely  solid  wall,  it  is  as  old  as  the 
wall  itself.  Now  the  wall  is  certainly  either  Solomon's  or 
Agrippa's. 

Connected  not  only  with  the  ancient  water  supply  of  the 
city,  but  also  with  its  topography,  are  the  cisterns  of  the 
Haram  Area.  These  seem  to  have  now  been  almost  aU  re- 
covered, some  by  Captain  WUson,  others  by  Captain  Warren, 
while  the  rest  were  known  before.  The  plans  published  by 
Pierotti  in  his  Jerusalem  Explored,  Captain  Warren  declares 
to  be  "  totally  unlike  anything  at  present  existing."  By  the 
help  of  these  tanks,  the  contour  map  of  the  rock  was  partly 
obtained.    On  this  we  shall  have,  directly,  a  word  to  say. 

We  have  here  given  a  very  brief  resume  of  the  most  im- 
portant only  of  these  discoveries,  namely,  those  chiefly  bear- 
ing on  the  controversy  it  is  hoped  to  settle,  the  site  of  the 
Temple.  Our  space  does  not  allow  us  to  dwell  with  greater 
detail  on  the  excavation,  but  our  readers  will  gladly  consult  the 
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handsome  volnme,  creditable  alike  to  tlie  publisher  and  the 
Society,  which  contains  the  full  account.  They  will  there 
learn  how  Captain  Warren  crept,  in  peril  of  being  suffocated, 
through  passages  half  filled  with  running  water;  how  he 
discovered  far  below  the  surface  aqueducts  and  chambers 
which  mast  have  been  cut  in  the  rock  by  those  old  kings, 
who  were  perpetually  adding  to,  repairing,  and  beautifying 
the  buildings  of  their  Palace  and  Temple ;  how  he  made  his 
way  over  sewers  and  cesspools,  and  how  he  squeezed  through 
holes  hardly  wide  enough  in  appearance  for  a  child  to  pass 
through. 

Before  giving  the  conclusions  arrived  at  by  him,  let  us  say 
a  few  words  on  the  general  impression  that  his  discoveries 
leave  upon  the  mind.  It  seems  as  if  nearly  everything  went 
against  Fergusson's  theory,  and  in  favour  of  the  traditional  site. 
Thus  Mr.  Fergusson  thought  traces  of  the  eastern  wall  would 
be  found  at  the  passage  of  the  Triple  Gate, — ^there  are  none; 
that  the  Ophel  wall  ran  from  the  Triple  Gate, — it  runs  from  the 
south-east  angle ;  that  the  masonry  of  the  south-west  angle 
is  the  oldest, — Captain  Warren  thinks  it  the  latest;  that  the 
eastern  wall  was  built  by  Agrinpa, — the  Phoenician  characters, 
the  masonry,  the  fact  of  the  stones  having  been  dressed 
before  they  were  lowered,  all  point  to  the  wall  having  been 
built  by  Solomon ;  that  Bobinson's  Arch  belonged  to  the 
oldest  period, — if  the  south-west  masonry  is  late,  this  is  im- 
possible ;  that  the  last  800  feet  of  the  south  wall,  &om  the  east 
to  the  west,  was  a  subsequent  addition, — Captain  Warren  has 
shown  that  600  feet  are  in  situ,  and  of  the  oldest  period. 
If  these  facts,  which  Captain  Warren  states  quite  ^laii^y,  are 
correct,  and  we  see  no  reason  to  doubt  the  deductions  which 
the  gallant  explorer  has  made,  then  the  Temple  never  could 
have  stood  on  the  south-west  angle  at  all,  and  the  whole  of 
Mr.  Fergusson's  elaborate  argument  falls  to  pieces. 

Another  point,  quite  new  and  unexpected,  has  been  brought 
out  by  Captain  Warren.  The  spot  which  Mr.  Fergusson 
assigns  as  that  of  the  altar  of  Herod,  and  therefore  of 
Solomon,  is  now  forty  feet  below  the  surface  of  the  Haram. 
This  was  the  threshing-floor  of  Araunah ;  we  are,  therefore, 
to  believe  that,  contrary  to  the  usual  practice  of  the  country, 
Araunah  selected  the  side  of  a  hill,  sloping  one  in  three,  a 
slope  in  which  grain  would  hardly  lie,  for  his  threshing-floor 
— all  threshing-floors  now  are  either  on  the  top  of  a  hill, 
or  on  some  level  place — and  that,  instead  of  the  altar  being 
on  the  threshing-floor,  it  was  raised  forty  feet' above  it. 

There  is,  it  is  true,  one  possible  escape  from  this  argument. 
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Captain  Warren's  contour  map  may  be  wrong  at  this  par- 
ticular point.  There  may  be  a  cliff,  in  which  case  some  of 
the  preceding  objections  vanish.  But  this  is  very  improbable. 
And,  to  bring  forward  one  more  argument  against  Mr. 
Fergusson  from  Josephus,  we  find  it  expressly  stated  {Antiq. 
iii.  ch.  iii.  9) : 

*'  Solomon  filled  np  great  valleys  with  earth,  .  .  .  and  elevated  the 
gronnd,  .  .  .  and  made  it  to  be  on  a  level  with  the  top  of  the  moun- 
tain on  which  the  Temple  was  built,  and  by  this  means  the  outmost 
temple,  which  was  exposed  to  the  air,  was  even  with  the  Temple 
itself:' 

Nothing  can  show  more  plainly,  as  it  appears  to  us,  that 
Josephus  wished  us  to  understand  that  the  Temple  itself 
was  on  the  top  of  the  mountain.  If  it  was  not,  the  passage 
is  pure  nonsense. 

Still,  including  every  deduction  from  Mr.  Fergusson's 
theories  which  must  be  made  to  meet  the  objections,  first  of 
his  former  opponents,  and  now  of  Captain  Warren's  dis- 
coveries, there  yet  remains  the  unexplained  circumstance 
that  the  "Mosque  of  Omar"  is  unlike  any  other  mosque 
which  ever  was  built,  and  that  the  architecture  of  the  interior 
has  somewhat  of  the  style  of  the  period  of  Constantino. 
Perhaps,  however,  this  objection  will  be  found  removed  when 
we  get  what  is  promised  by  Mr.  E.  H.  Palmer,  a  complete 
translation  of  all  the  inscriptions  in  the  mosque  itself,  which 
he  carefully  copied,  and  has  brought  home  with  him. 

Captain  Warren's  own  conclusions  are  stated  with  a 
modesty  which  is  extremely  uncommon.  He  deprecates  the 
idea  of  being  considered  a  controversialist.  He  says  in  effect : 
"  Here  are  the  views  I  have  formed ;  I  put  them  forward  as 
my  own,  simply  and  without  defence.  Let  anyone  who  can, 
prepare  a  better  plan,  and  one  more  consistent  with  the 
accounts  and  the  excavations,  and  I  withdraw  mine."  O  si  sic 
omnes  !  A  writer  on  a  subject  as  keenly  and  hotly  debated  as 
any  theological  point,  he  can  actually  refrain  from  the 
smallest  appearance  of  ill-temper,  contempt,  or  rancour! 
His  conclusions  have  the  merit  of  simplicity  at  least.  He 
puts,  in  his  restored  map  of  the  City  under  Herod,  Mount 
Zion  and  Acra  to  the  north-west  of  Mount  Moriah,  where  once 
was  a  rocky  knoU  at  the  junction  of  the  valley  of  the  Tyro- 
pcBon  and  that  of  the  Asmonseans.  The  second  and  third 
walls  he  assigns  to  their  traditionary  positions,  followiug  Mr. 
Williams.  The  present  Sakhra  is  the  site  of  Solomon's 
Temple,  or  the  south-eastern  comer  of  the  Haram  Area ; 
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600  feet  along  the  Bonth  wall  was  Solomon's  palace;  the 
soath-westem  angle,  including  Robinson's  Arch,  was  subse- 
qnently  added  by  Herod.  Antonia  lay  all  over  the  north-east 
angle  of  the  Haram.  Herod's  palace  occupies  the  site  of  the 
present  citadel,  While  Agrippa's  palace  lay  exactly  opposite 
to  Robinson's  Arch.  Herod's  Temple,  on  the  other  hand, 
occupied  the  whole  Area  of  the  Haram,  except  the  northern 
portion,  where  was  Antonia.  The  eastern  wall  dates  from 
Solomon,  and  the  wall  of  Ophel  is  part  of  the  wall  of  the 
old  city. 
To  use  the  reasoning  of  Captain  Warren  himself — 

''  We  find,' then,  that  the  ridge  of  the  hill  of  Moriah  runs  along  from 
the  north-eafit  angle,  nearly  in  a  straight  line  sonth-west  by  south, 
until  it  reaches  the  Triple  Gate  in  the  south  wall,  and  that  it  falls 
away  from  this  ridge  very  steeply,  north-east  and  south-west,  so 
that  a  point  of  rock  near  north-east  angle  is  no  less  than  162  feet 
below  the  Sacred  Bock ;  a  point  of  rock  at  the  south-west  angle  is 
no  less  than  152  feet  below  the  Sacred  Rock ;  and,  again,  at  the 
south-east  angle,  it  is  no  less  than  163  feet  below  this  rock.  I  have 
to  submit,  then,  that  where  the  sides  are  as  much  as  one  in  two  or 
three,  whore  the  ground  slopes  very  nearly  in  the  same  degree  as 
does  the  rock  of  Gibraltar  to  the  west,  it  seems  incredible  that  the 
Temple,  a  building  which  was  so  conspicuous,  and  which  was  to 
perform  such  an  important  part  in  the  fortifications  of  the  City, 
should  have  been  placed  down  in  a  hole,  or  even  along  the  sides  of 
the  hill,  or  anywhere  except  on  the  ridge,  where  is  just  enough  room 
for  it  to  have  stood,  for  it  is  somewhat  flattened  on  the  top. 

"  Supposing  the  Temple,  then,  to  have  been  built  on  the  ridge,  we 
must  give  up  all  idea  of  its  having  stood  at  the  south-west  or  north- 
east angles,  for  there  are  the  beds  of  the  Tyropoeon  and  another 
valley.  It  could  not  have  stood  at  the  north-west  angle,  because 
Josephus  tells  us  that  at  the  north  of  the  Temple  was  a  valley 
which  Pompey,  in  his  attack,  b.o.  6o,  was  obliged  to  fill  partially  in 
{Beh  i.  7.  S) ;  and  the  only  valley  which  exists  about  there,  is  that 
which  the  northern  end  of  the  platform  of  the  Dome  of  the  Bock 
overlooks.  The  position,  therefore,  where  the  altar  could  have  stood, 
lies  somewhere  in  a  line  of  about  300  feet,  between  the  Sacred  Bock 
of  the  Moslems,  and  a  point  100  feet  east  of  'The  Cup/" — Ibid. 
pp.  314,  316. 

The  great  problem  is  not,  then,  solved.  So  far  from  a  solu- 
tion being  obtained  in  accordance  with  one  of  the  two  received 
views,  a  new  theory  has  been  put  forward,  modestly,  it  is 
true,  but  with  so  much  apparent  support  from  authorities 
and  new  discoveries,  that  it  cannot  fail  to  find  supporters 
among  those  who  will  take  the  trouble  to  investigate  the 
question.      Nor  let  anyone  be  ashamed  of   changing   his 
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opinion  on  a  point  which  has  received  so  much  new  light. 
If  the  old  theories  are  to  be  retained,  they  mnst  be  defended 
on  new  and  narrower  ground.  Mr.  Fergusson  must  meet 
every  one  of  the  difficulties  o£fered  by  Captain  Warren,  and 
cease  to  defend  his  position  by  bits  of  bad  Latin  from  igno- 
rant writers,  who,  after  all,  seem  most  to  support  Mr. 
Williams.  And  the  latter  gentleman  will  perhaps  modify  a 
few  of  his  opinions  in  the  next  edition  of  his  Holy  City,  in 
many  respects  the  best,  as  it  is  certainly  the  most  scholarly, 
book  extant  on  Jerusalem.  But  before  the  problem  is  com- 
pletely solved,  we  must  find  the  course  of  the  second  wall. 

More  is  at  stake  than  the  mere  site  of  Solomon's  Temple, 
and  the  question  is  not  one  only  for  scholars  to  quarrel 
over.  There  are,  it  is  true,  some  who  are  satisfied  with  a 
mere  imaginary  background  to  the  events  of  sacred  history. 
The  action  of  the  story  takes  place  before  them,  like  pictures 
in  a  panorama,  and  the  characters  are  like  the  figures  in  the 
old  magic-lantern  slides,  with  no  background  or  setting.  The 
story  to  them  might  belong  to  no  land ;  the  actors  in  it  might 
have  no  world-belongings.  It  is  sufficient  for  them  that 
Christ  lived  and  died,  that  they  depend  on  His  words,  and  the 
grace  that  He  is  still  living  to  impart.  But  whether  Jeru- 
salem is  still  to  be  seen,  visible  to  all  eyes,  or  whether  it  is 
long  since  swept  away,  and  the  very  vestige  of  the  city  gone, 
matters  nothing  to  them.  To  these  minds,  found  in  every 
school  of  Protestantism,  to  whom  the  abstract  ideal  is  itself 
satisfying  and  full  of  life  and  strength,  the  exploration  of  the 
Holy  Land  presents  no  attraction.  They  do  not  wish  to 
disturb  the  ruins  of  the  past ;  they  do  not  care  to  identify 
the  glorious  pinnacles  and  towers  of  that  city,  which  was 
beautiful  above  all  other  cities,  with  a  squalid  fifth-rate 
Oriental  town,  whose  narrow  streets  are  reeking  with  an 
ignorant  and  fanatic  population,  where  the  palm  tree  has 
yielded  to  the  prickly  pear,  and  the  running  stream  to  the 
foetid  cistern.  But  there  is  another  and  a  more  numerous  class 
— that  of  the  practical  mind.  These  cannot  bear  to  think 
of  David,  for  instance,  as  a  mere  instrument,  even  in  the 
hands  of  God.  They  want  to  make  him  human,  to  find  out 
everything  that  is  to  be  ascertained  about  his  modes  of  life, 
and  the  temptations  that  surrounded  him.  And  the  more 
human  he  becomes,  the  more  he  becomes  a  lesson  to  them.  In 
this,  perhaps,  consists  one  of  the  greatest  charms  of  the  Old 
Testament  history.  The  complete  truthfulness  of  its  smallest 
details  causes  even  the  most  meagre  additional  facts  that 
may  be  found  from  other  sources  to  fill  out  and  explain  the 
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history.  To  find  these  additional  and  collateral  facts, 
and  to  fit  them  into  the  sacred  narrative,  afford  to  this  cl^ss 
of  readers  a  keen  delight.  For  them  are  written  all  those 
travels  in  the  Holy  Land  which  are  so  eagerly  bought  ap ; 
for  them  photographs  are  taken  and  histories  prepared  whose 
facts  are  all  taken  from  the  Bible ;  and  for  them,  as  much  as 
for  the  archsaologist,  the  scholar,  and  the  controversialist,  are 
the  explorations  of  Palestine  conducted.  For,  in  reading  of 
Gennesareth,  they  want  to  know  what  kind  of  place  it  was ; 
in  reading  of  the  magnificence  of  Jerusalem,  they  want  to 
know  quanta  et  qualia  erat — of  what  sort  was  this  magnifi- 
cence ;  in  reading  of  the  Jordan,  they  feel  a  burning  desire, 
if  not  to  see,  yet  to  knoto  about  the  river  as  it  is  now.  In  the 
old  days  these  men  became  pilgrims,  and  while  they  com- 
pounded for  their  sins  by  an  act  which  they  thought  meri- 
torious in  the  sight  of  God,  they  were  at  the  same  time 
gratifying  the  dearest  desires  of  their  hearts,  and  faced  the 
possible  dangers  of  the  journey  with  a  readiness  springing 
more  from  anticipated  pleasure  than  from  pious  resignation. 
These  men  are  pilgrims  still ;  they  flock,  year  by  year,  those 
who  can  afford  it,  to  Palestine.  On  the  sacred  spots  they 
read  the  sacred  story,  and  it  henceforth  assumes  a  new 
colour,  and  lives  in  their  minds  with  more  vivid  hues.  To 
some  men,  the  mere  sight  of  Jerusalem  is  a  strengthening  of 
their  faith. 

There  is,  however,  another  and  a  more  serious  consideration. 
Many  doctrines  are  exhibited  with  illustrations  borrowed  from 
the  manners  'and  customs  of  the  day,  and  from  the  ^country 
around.  It  is,  therefore,  on  this  account  alone  desirable 
that  the  country  and  its  people  should  be  made  thoroughly 
familiar. 

With  these  words  of  apology,  if  any  are  necessary  for  the 
explorations,  we  pass  on  to  notice  some  of  the  other  work 
done  by  the  Palestine  Exploration  Fund,  and  recorded  in 
their  published  accounts.  The  work  is  so  varied,  that  it  is 
impossible  to  do  more  than  allude  to  some  of  it.  For 
instance,  in  the  first  series  of  the  Quarterli/  Statement  re- 
cently completed,  we  find  Captain  Wilson  writing  on  the 
rock-cut  tombs  of  Palestine,  the  synagogues  of  Galilee,  and 
the  determination  of  the  site  of  Ai.  Captain  Warren  describes, 
besides  his  work  in  Jerusalem,  the  fortress  of  Masada,  where 
the  Jews  made  their  last  stand  after  the  siege  of  Titus,  the 
western  shores  of  the  Dead  Sea,  the  temples  of  Coele- Syria, 
the  country  east  of  Jordan,  the  summit  of  Mount  Hermon, 
the  mason's  marks  on  Phoenician  and  other  buildings,  a 
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Bummer  in  Lebanon,  and  a  visit  to  Saida.  Besides  this,  he 
gives  dissertations  on  the  Temple  of  Herod,  the  comparaiive 
holiness  of  Mount  Zion  and  Monnt  Moriah,  and  a  long,  list 
of  places  with  their  heights.  East  of  Jordan,  Br.  Sandreczki 
identifies  the  tombs  of  £1  Medyeh  as  those  of  the  Maccabean. 
His  position  has  since  been  proved  trne  by  M.  Victor  Gneiin, 
who  has  examined  the  spot,  and  actually  found  the  tombs. 
Mr.  Deutsch  contributes  papers  on  the  Moabite  Stone.  Mr. 
Crotch,  of  Cambridge,  describes  the  Coleoptera ;  the  Bev.  Dr. 
Zeller  makes  an  attempt  at  identifying  Cana  with  Eefr  Eenna ; 
Mr.  Consul  Bogers  describes  excavations  at  the  Tell  Salahiyeh, 
near  Damascus ;  Mr.  E.  H.  Palmer  describes  the  unknown 
Desert  of  the  Forty  Years'  Wandering,  and  the  ruins  in  the 
South  country ;  M.*Glermont  Ganneau  gives  a  paper  on  the 
stone  of  Zoheleth;  Mr.  Simpson  describes  the  Boyal  quarries, 
and  Mr.  Glaisher  tabulates  the  meteorological  results. 

Here  is,  surely,  a  valuable  volume.  It  is  now,  we  under- 
stand, out  of  print,  but  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  papers 
contained  in  it  will  be  republished  in  a  separate  form,  for  the 
use  of  students. 

In  the  Recovery  of  Jerusalem  we  find  a  large  part*  of  this 
work  described  at  length.  There  we  have  a  paper  on  Galilee 
by  Captain  Wilson,  and  one  on  the  Survey  of  Palestine  by 
Lieutenant  Anderson.  The  latter  gentleman  is  byfar  the  most 
pleasant  and  graphic  writer  of  all  those  who  have  contributed 
to  the  volume.  He  tells,  in  a  lively  and  interesting  style, 
the  story  of  the  survey  made  by  Captain  Wilson  and  himself, 
of  the  watershed  of  Palestine,  from  Banias  to  Jerusalem. 
In  the  course  of  it  they  determined,  to  a  greater  degree  of 
probability  than  was  ever  before  attained,  the  sites  of 
Capernaum  (Tel  Hum),  Chorazin  (Kerazeh),  En  Hazor  (Tel 
Hazor),  and  Ai.  Indeed,  it  is  curious  how  traveUers  in 
Palestine,  directly  they  leave  the  beaten  path,  seem  to  be 
always  lighting  on  new  sites.  Thus  Dr.  Bobinson  found 
Shiloh  in  Seilun ;  Mr.  Williams,  Bether,  the  place  where, 
after  Barcochebas  was  killed,  his  son  Bufus,  and  grandson 
Bomulus,  held  out  against  the  Bomans  for  three  years,  in 
Beitir ;  and  Mr.  Palmer,  Zaphteh  in  S*Baita.  To  explore  in 
Palestine,  requires  only  sufficient  knowledge  of  Arabic  not 
to  t)e  misled  by  lying  natives ;  sufficient  coolness  of  head  not 
to  be  carried  away  by  enthusiasm — it  does  not  do,  for 
instance,  to  look  at  every  stone  as  a  Jewish  relic ;  and  sufiS- 
cient  knowledge  of  the  Bible  to  know  what  tojook  for.  It  is 
a  singularly  fortunate  thing  for  the  Palestine  Exploration 
Fund  that  the  gentlemen  who  have  hitherto  worked  for  them 
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appear  to  have  possesBed  all  these  three  qualifications,  with 
the  requisite  energy  to  make  them  nsefol. 

Very  few  specimens,  considering  the  probability  of  finding 
them,  have  been  recovered  of  Hebrew  art.  Lamps,  chiefly 
of  the  Boman  period,  have  been  found  in  abundance.  Some 
of  these  are  marked  with  the  Christian  Gross,  and  one  or  two 
have  a  Christian  inscription  upon  them.  There  is  a  certain 
pathos  in  finding  in  a  Lamp  nearly  1800  years  old  the  well- 
known  words,  "The  light  of  Christ  shines  for  all,"  ^w 
Xpurrov  4palv€i  irSurw.  The  Gre^k  is  badly  spelt,  and  the 
inscription  is  rude,  but  we  can  understand,  how  in  the  dark 
days  of  persecution  the  potter's  heart  was'  in  his  work,  and 
to  him  Christ  was  a  light  indeed.  Arabic  pottery,  Grseco- 
Phoenician,  Boman,  are  all  found,  but  nothing  distinctively 
Jewish,  and  it  may  well  be  doubted  whether  the  Jews  had  »t 
any  time  a  style  of  art  clearly  their  own.  Among  the  un- 
doubted Jewish  objects,  however,  is  a  small  bliu^k  stone 
seal  already  mentioned,  with  the  words  upon  it,  "  Haggai, 
Son  of  Shebaniah."  Those  who  read  the  inscription  may 
fancy,  if  they  please,  that  the  seal  belonged  to  the  prophet. 
Sarcophagi  of  the  Boman  period,  glass  which  may  belong 
to  any  period,  and  jar  handles,  small  earthenware  vessels, 
and  large  "brigs"  of  pottery,  make  up  the  little  museum 
of  relics  found  by  Captain  Warren.  These  are  classified 
and  described  by  the  Bev.  GrevUle  Chester,  *  in  his  little 
archaeological  paper  in  the  Recovery  of  Jerusalem. 

One  of  the  most  curiously  interesting  papers  in  the  book  is 
that  by  the  Count  Melchior  de  Vogiie,  the  well-known  author 
of  the  E,gli8e8  de  la  Terre  Sainte,  on  the  Hauran.  This  singular 
and  interesting  region  had  been  already  cursorily  described  by 
Dr.  Porter  in  Murray's  Handbook,  and  a  controversy,  con- 
ducted with  some  bitterness,  was  carried  on  lately  between 
him  and  Mr.  Freshfield  in  the  Atherueum,  on  the  antiquity  of 
the  ruins  there.  M.  de  Vogii^,  meantime,  ignorant  of  the 
dispute,  was  quietly  writing  this  paper,  which  has  been  most 
carefully  translated,  in  which  he  seems  to  prove  conclusively 
that  there  is  no  building  in  the  Hauran  older  than  the  second 
century.  His  reasons  are  based  on  two  grounds,  that  of  the 
architecture,  accompanied  with  similar  remains  in  Syria,  and 
the  inscription  which  he  and  Mr.  Waddington  found  there. 

It  is  the  country  of  the  giant  cities  of  Bashan.  It  abounds 
in  ruined  cities,  the  houses  of  which,  with  their  doors,  roofs, 
and  windows,  are  yet  standing  entire  as  when  built,  but 
empty  of  inhabitants.  Unlike  any  other  cities,  these  are 
built  entirely  of  stone.    The  doors  are  stone,  turning  on 
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sockets,  and  the  roofs  are  formed  of  slabs  of  stone,  lying  on 
parallel  arches.  The  entire  absence  of  wood  in  the  country 
necessitated  this  laborious  method  of  building. 

A  painful  interest  attaches  to  M.  de  Vogue's  paper.  At  the 
outbreak  of  the  war,  he  was  at  the  front  engaged  on  his 
work  as  President  of  the  Ambulance  Corps.  He  returned  to 
Paris  hastily,  sent  off  the  MS.  paper  unfinished,  with 
only  the  last  touches  wanting,  and  went  back  to  his  duties. 
On  the  first  battle-field,  he  had  to  carry  away  the  body  of 
his  brother,  Count  Bobert  de  Yogiie,  whom  he  found  lying 
among  the  dead. 

We  have  not  space  to  go  through  this  yolume  with  the  care 
it  deserves.  Let  us,  however,  add  a  few  extracts  from  Mr. 
Holland's  clear  and  able  paper  on  the  Survey  of  Sinai.  The 
Peninsula  of  Sinai  Mr.  Holland  has,  so  to  speak,  made  his  own. 
He  has  visited  it  five  times,  has  walked  through  it  alone,  and 
has  helped  to  survey  it  scientifically  with  the  party  which 
acted  under  the  direction  of  Colonel  Sir  Henry  James.  There 
seems  no  doubt  that  the  party,  which  included  Captain 
Wilson  and  Mr.  E.  H.  Palmer,  have  not  only  accomplished  a 
piece  of  work  that  leaves  nothing  more  to  be  done — a  tcrfjfui  eV 
ael — in  the  survey  and  map  of  the  peninsula,  but  they  seem  also 
to  have  definitively  fixed  the  site  of  the  Giving  of  the  Law. 
One  valley  and  one  mountain  alone  seem  to  fulfil  all  the  con- 
ditions of  a  narrative  which  is,  though  meagre  in  geo- 
graphical details,  perfectly  exact  so  far  as  it  goes.  With 
regard  to  the  well-known  objection  as  to  the  absence  of 
fertility  in  Sinai,  Mr.  Holland  offers  remarks  of  the  greatest 
importance. 

**  There  are  evident  traces  that  there  has  been,  owing  to  various 
reasons,  a  very  considerable  decrease  in  the  amount  of  vegetation  in 
the  peninsula,  although  even  now  the  country  is  not  so  barren  as  it 
has  generally  been  described.  The  observations  of  travellers  on  this 
point  have  been  chiefly  confined  to  a  few  of  the  main  valleys  and 
principal  mountains ;  but  it  is  not  till  one  has  wandered  off  the 
beaten  tracks,  and  explored  the  slopes  of  the  lower  mountains  and 
the  less  frequented  wadys,  that  one  can  reaUy  arrive  at  a  just  esti- 
mate of  the  supply  of  water  and  capabilities  of  the  country  for 
affording  pasturage.  Long  before  the  children  of  Israel  marched 
through  the  wilderness,  the  mines  were  worked  by  the  Egyptians, 
and  the  destruction  of  the  trees  was  going  on.  It  is  hardly  likely 
that  the  Israelites  themselves  would  have  passed  a  year  in  an 
enemy's  country,  knowing  that  they  were  to  march  onwards,  without 
adding  largely  to  this  destruction.  Their  need  of  fuel  must  have 
been  great,  and  they  would  not  hesitate  to  cut  down  the  trees,  and 
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laj  waste  the  gardens ;  and  tlms,  before  thej  joameyed  onwards 
ftom  Monnt  Sinai,  they  may  have  caused  a  complete  change  in  the 
face  of  the  surronnding  conntry.  It  is  a  well-lmown  fact  that  the 
rainfall  of  a  conntry  depends  in  a  great  measure  upon  the  abundance 
of  its  trees.  The  destruction  of  the  trees  in  Sinai  has  no  doubt 
greatly  diminished  the  rainfall,  which  has  also  been  gradually 
lessened  by  the  advance  of  the  desert,  and  decrease  of  cultivation  on 
the  north  and  north-west,  whereby  a  large  rain-making  area  has 
gradually  been  removed." — Becovery  of  Jetitsalem,  p.  540. 

The  celebrated  Sinaitic  inscriptions  have  been  deciphered 
by  Mr.  Palmer  "  with  care  and  certainty." 

The  Sinai  survey  was  completed  early  in  1870,  by  Messrs. 
£.  H.  Palmer  and  Tyrrwhitt  Drake.  These  gentlemen,  after 
finishing  the  small  piece  of  country,  wanting  to  complete  the 
whole,  set  off,  alone,  without  dragoman  or  escort  of  any 
kind,  changing  their  camel-drivers  as  they  went  from  tribe  to 
tribe,  through  the  vnld  and  unknown  country  called  the 
Desert  of  the  Tih,  the  scene  of  the  Forty  Years'  Wanderings. 
This  had  been  previously  traversed  by  Dr.  Robinson,  who 
journeyed  across  it  in  seven  or  eight  days,  from  Akabah  to 
Beersheba;  the  southern  portion  had  also  been  visited  by 
Burckhardt  and  Laborde,  and  the  northern  by  Mr.  George 
Williams,  Mr.  Rowlands,  Dr.  Tristram,  and  others.  But 
Mr.  Palmer  and  Mr.  Drake  spent  three  months  in  it  and 
the  "Negeb,"  or  south  country.  Their  journey  has  been 
singularly  rich  in  results.  The  ruins  of  four  or  five  cities, 
absolutely  unknown  before,  have  been  discovered,  with 
fallen  Christian  churches  and  cathedrals,  ruined  theatres, 
and  all  the  signs  of  civilisation  and  wealth.  They  are  now 
abandoned  even  by  the  wandering  Arabs,  who  prowl  some- 
times about  the  ruins,  and  dream  of  finding  great  treasures 
among  them.  Probably  they  were  utterly  destroyed  either 
by  the,  Persians,  or  by  the  Saracens,  fifty  years  later.  It  is 
curious  that  they  should  have  passed  away,  leaving  hardly 
even  a  trace  behind,  either  of  literature  or  history.  So  far, 
indeed,  as  their  Christianity  went,  there  is  little  doubt  that 
this  had  been  corrupted  by  all  lands  of  superstitions,  and 
probably  no  loss  to  the  religion  of  the  world  was  experienced 
by  their  faU.  Just  as  a  blank  page  is  better  than  a  spoiled 
page,  so  no  Christianity  at  all,  we  are  almost  tempted  to  say, 
IS  better  than  a  form  of  religion  whence  the  spirit  has  de- 
parted, and  which  drags  on  a  stagnant  existence,  overladen 
with  superstition,  and  spoiled  by  human  traditions  and  ordi- 
nances. Had  the  Church  of  Palestine,  which  in  its  long 
list  of  martyrs  to  the  faith,  gave  such  splendid  promise  to 
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the  world,  survived,  it  might  have  become  like  the  Ghorch  of 
the  Abyssinians  or  the  Nestorians. 

Mr.  Drake's  views  as  to  the  barren  vegetation  of  the 
country  coincide  with  those  of  Mr.  Holland.  Barrenness,  he 
thinks,  spreads  northwards.  The  peninsula  of  Sinai  is  more 
sterile  than  the  Tih,  the  Tih  than  the  Kegeb,  the  Negeb  than 
Palestine,  Palestine  than  Syria.  Tet  the  Negeb  was  the 
country  of  the  patriarchs.  In  this  treeless,  stony,  and  arid 
country,  they  led  their  countless  flocks ;  here  were  vineyards ; 
here,  later  on,  were  great  and  thickly  populated  cities.  Again, 
the  Tih  was  the  scene  of  long  years  of  wanderings  of  the 
Israelites,  who  grew  year  by  year  in  numbers,  and  must  have 
occupied  a  vast  extent  of  ground.  Here,  however,  are  no 
cities,  and  no  trace  of  cities.  Sterility  set  in  here  before  it 
began  in  more  northerly  Negeb. 

A  very  curious  discovery  was  made  by  these  travellers, 
north  of  Petra.  They  found  a  rock-cut  city, — smaller, 
indeed,  than  Petra  itself,  but  in  a  far  better  state  of  preser- 
vation,— with  the  frescoes  of  Cupids  and  flowers,  still  pre- 
serving their  freshness  of  colour,  just  as  they  had  been  laid 
on.  It  was  shut  in  by  the  hills,  and  could  be  approached  only 
by  a  gorge  at  either  end,  north  and  south :  a  gorge  so  narrow, 
that  the  entrance  had  been  closed  by  gates,  and  the  sockets 
of  the  gates  exist  still  in  the  rock. 

We  have  rapidly  glanced  at  the  chief  results  of  four  years' 
systematic  exploration  of  Palestine.  These  results  are,  as 
our  readers  will  have  seen,  neither  few  nor  unimportant; 
but  they  are  an  instalment  merely.  They  have  as  yet  chiefly 
furnished  corrections  for  the  map,  and  themes  for  an  article  or 
a  review ;  they  have  narrowed  the  boundaries  of  controversy, 
and  shed  light  on  many  dark  places.  We  want  more ;  we 
want  a  new  dictionary  of  the  Bible,  where  certainty  shall  be 
substituted  for  probability,  and  facts  for  conjecture.  This 
can  only  be  accomplished  by  continuing  the  work  and  com- 
pleting it.  That  it  will  be  continued  we  have  no  doubt ;  that 
it  ought  to  be  continued  is  evident,  if  it  were  only  for  the 
simple  reason  that  hot  one  fact,  hitherto  discovered,  has 
failed  to  confirm  the  history  told  in  the  Bible,  and  that  not 
broadly  or  generally  but  in  the  very  minutest  particulars. 
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Abt.  II. — 1.  The  Prose  or  Younger  Edda  commonly  ascribed 
to  Snorri  Sturluson,  Translated  from  the  old  Noree  by 
Geobgb  Webbb  Dasent^  B.A.,  Oxon.  Stockholm: 
Korstedt  and  Sons.  1842.  London :  William  Pickering. 

2.  The  Story  ofBwmt  Njal^  or  Life  in  Iceland  at  the  End  of 
the  Tenth  Century.  From  the  Icelandic  of  the  NjaU 
Saga.  By  Geobgb  Webbe  Dasent,  D.C.L.  With  an 
Inkoduction,  Maps,  and  Plans.  Two  Vols.  Edin- 
burgh :  Edmonston  and  Douglas.    1861. 

8.  The  Story  of  Oisli  the  Outlaw.  From  the  Icelandic. 
By  Geobgb  Webbb  Dasent^  D.C.L.  With  Illustrations 
by  C.  E.  St.  John  Mildmay.  Edinburgh :  Edmonston 
and  Douglas.    1866. 

i.  The  Fortnightly  Review  for  January  1,  1869,  (containing 
The  Saga  of  Ounnlaug,  The  Wormtongue,  and  Rafn 
the  Skald.  Translated  by  EnuER  Magnusson  and 
William  Morris).    London :  Chapman  and  Hall. 

6.  Grettis  Saga.  The  Story  of  Grettir  the  Strong.  Trans- 
lated from  the  Icelandic  by  Eirikr  Magnusson,  Trans- 
lator of  "Legends  of  Iceland;"  and  William  Morris, 
Author  of  "  The  Earthly  Paradise."  London :  F.  S. 
Ellis,  King  Street,  Covent  Garden.    1869. 

6.  Vdlsunga  Saga.    The  Story  of  the  Volsungs  and  Niblungs, 

with  certain  Songs  from  tlie  Elder  Edda.  Translated 
from  the  Icelandic  by  Eirikr  Magnt7ss6n  and  William 
Morris.    London :  F.  S.  EUis.    1870. 

7.  Viga-Glum^s  Saga.     The  Story  of  Viga-Glum.     Trans- 

lated from  the  Icelandic,  with  Notes,  and  an  Intro- 
duction. By  the  Bight  Honourable  Sm  Edmund  Head, 
Bart.,  E.C.B.  Williams  and  Norgate,  14,  Henrietta 
Street,  Covent  Garden,  London,  and  20,  South 
Frederick  Street,  Edinburgh.    1866. 

8.  Friihvof*s  Saga,  A  Legend  of  the  North.    By  Esaias 

Tegner,  Bishop  of  Wexio  in  Sweden.  Translated 
from  the  original  Swedish  by  G.  S.  Bevised  and 
Illustrated  with  an  Introductory  Letter,  by  the  illus- 
trious Author  himself.  With  Seventeen  Engravings, 
Twelve  Musical  Accompaniments,  and  various  other 
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Addenda  (inclading  a  Translation  from  the  Icelandic 
of  the  original  Sagann  af  Fridthiofe  Fraekna,  or  Saga 
ofFrithioftlieBold).  Stockholm:  A.  Bonnier.  London: 
Black  and  Armstrong.  1889. 
9".  The  Heimskringla ;  or,  Chronicle  of  the  Kings  of  Norway^ 
Translated  from  the  Icelandic  of  Snobro  Stublesox, 
^th  a  Preliminary  Dissertation  by  Samuel  Laing,  Esq. 
Author  of  "A  Eesidence  in  Norway,"  "A  Tour  in 
Sweden,"  "Notes  of  a  Traveller,"  &c.  In  Three 
Volumes.  London:  Printed  for  Longman,  Brown, 
Green,  and  Longmans,  Paternoster  Bow.    1844.* 

Our  object  in  the  present  article  is  not  to  dogmatise  with 
insufficient  knowledge  on  the  subject  of  Sagas  generally, 
but,  taking  advantage  of  the  labours  of  those  most  competent 
to  deal  with  the  subject,  to  place  before  our  readers,  in  the 
clearest  light  derivable  from  translations  and  critical  studies, 
one  of  the  most  interesting  and  fruitful  epochs  in  the 
literature  of  the  great  Northern  race  to  which  we  and 
several  other  European  nations  may  trace  a  common  origin. 
We  do  not,  of  course,  bind  ourselves  to  draw  no  conclusions 
and  to  maintain  no  views  of  our  own ;  but,  seeing  that  we 
do  not  profess  any  minute  familiarity  at  first  hand  with 
Icelandic  literature,  while  others  who  justly  do  profess  it 
have  obtained  from  noble  labours  in  that  field  noble  re- 
sults, we  shall  draw  upon  some  of  the  works  whose  names 
are  inscribed  above  for  exposition  of  certain  points  that 
require  to  be  made  clear  to  the  reader  as  preliminaries. 

First,  then,  what  is  a  Saga  ?  We  cannot  do  better  than  go, 
for  an  answer  to  this  question,  to  Mr.  Dasent,  probably  the 
best  Icelandic  scholar  of  living  Englishmen,  and  one  who, 
in  every  respect,  had  produced  by  far  the  finest  translations 
extant  from  Icelandic  Sagas  until  Mr.  Morris  took  up  that 
line  of  labour.  Mr.  Dasent  defines  a  Saga  as  "  a  story,  or 
telling  in  prose,  sometimes  mixed  with  verse.  There  are," 
he  tells  us,  "  many  kinds  of  Sagas,  of  all  degrees  of  truth. 

•  The  title  of  this  important  work  follows  the  rest  more  to  complete  the  list 
of  available  Saga  literature  for  amateurs,  than  for  any  use  made  of  the  work  in 
the  following  article.  The  Heiinnliringla  forms,  in  itself,  an  important  branch 
of  Icelandic  Saga  literature ;  but  as  the  course  of  our  article  has  run  naturally 
in  another  direction,  it  has  not  been  deemed  needful  to  give  any  account  of  Mr. 
Laing's  standard  translation.  It  wotdd  be  a  pleasant  task,  at  this  late  hoitr 
even,  to  jnake  some  attempt  at  criticising,  through  the  translation  put  forth  in 
1844,  the  result  of  Snorro  Sturleson's  undoubted  and  great  genius ;  but  rather 
than  treat  as  a  little  twig  this  large  branch  of  a  noble  tree,  we  have  seemed  to 
ignore  its  existence  almost  entirely. 
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There  are  the  mythical  Sagas,  in  which  the  wondrous  deeds 
t>f  heroes  of  old  time,  half  gods  and  half  men,  as  Sigurd  and 
Bagnar,  are  told  as  they  were  handed  down  from  father  to 
son  in  the  traditions  of  the  Northern  race*  Then  there  are 
Sagas  reconnting  the  history  of  the  kings  of  Norway  and 
other  countries,  of  the  great  line  of  Orkney  Jarls,  and  of  the 
chiefs  who  ruled  in  Faroe.  These  are  all  more  or  less  trust- 
worthy, and,  in  general,  far  worthier  of  belief  than  much 
that  passes  for  the  early  history  of  other  races.  Again,  there 
are  Sagas  relating  to  Iceland,  narrating  the  lives,  and  feats, 
-and  ends  of  mighty  chiefs,  the  heads  of  the  great  families 
which  dwelt  in  this  or  that  district  of  the  island.  These  were 
told  by  men  who  lived  on  the  very  spot,  and  told  with  a 
minuteness  and  exactness,  as  to  time  and  place,  that  will 
bear  the  strictest  examination.''  We  must  not  suppose  for  a 
moment,  on  these  grounds,  that  a  Saga  is  a  mere  crude 
i^hronicle  of  facets,  or  of  traditions  supposed  to  be  facts,  and 
that  artistic  qualities  were  wanting  in  the  intellects  ihat  per- 
formed the  great  work  of  casting  the  various  matters  mto 
fitting  forms  for  oral  narration ;  much  less  that  the  men  who 
at  last  gathered  up  the  oral  tellings,  and  committed  them  to 
writing,  were  mere  amanuenses.  Except  for  their  priceless 
simplicity  and  foster-childhood  to  a  fresh  and  dauntless  mode 
of  Ufe,  these  tellings  of  the  early  Northmen  correspond  with 
our  modem  fictions,  which  purport  to  reflect  our  complex 
modem  life  in  its  innumerable  phases,  as  those  reflected  the 
simpler  life  of  old.  Some  of  the  Sagas  are,  of  course,  to  a 
great  extent,  obviously  fictitious ;  but  these  even  would  seem 
to  have  been  told  with  an  implicit  belief  in  the  reality  of  the 
wondrous  things  narrated;  while  in  our  modem  fiction, 
there  is  too  often  an  utter  disregard  for  nature  and  proba- 
bility, far  more  laughable  than  the  marvel-tales  and  super- 
stitions of  the  straightforward  manly  race  to  whom  we  owe 
the  Sagas.  The  analogy  between  the  prose  epic  of  the  Ice- 
lander and  the  three-volume  novel  of  the  Londoner  lies  in 
the  fact  that  both  sorts  of  composition  attempt  to  portray 
life  and  character  by  emphasising  important  characteristics 
and  circumstances  at  the  expense  of  unimportant  ones ;  and, 
in  the  best  of  the  Sagas,  men  are  depicted  with  a  gigantic 
dramatic  intelligence  which  but  few  modem  flctionists  need 
hope  to  rival. 

Let  our  readers,  therefore,  at  once  concede  to  the  Sagaman 
the  title  of  "Artist,"  to  which  the  first  few  ranks  of  our 
fictionists  so  eagerlv  (and  in  most  cases,  alas !  so  vainly) 
aspire;  and  it  will  thus  be  understood,  for  the  purposes  of 
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the  present  article,  that,  whenever  the  term  Sa^  is  used,  the 
thing  referred  to  is  a  work  of  art,  whether  its  subject  be 
historical,  mythical,  or  historico-mythical. 

The  nnshaped  chronicles  of  a  race  are  but  dry  reading  for 
any  bat  antiquarian  students ;  for  formless  chronicles  reflect 
not  life,  but  isolated  facts  and  circumstances,  often  at 
variance  with  the  true  spirit  of  an  age  or  the  inner  reality  of 
a  character.  The  Art  of  a  race,  on  the  other  hand,  reflects 
its  life  truly  and  vividly ;  and  as  the  men  of  Greece  look 
upon  us  this  day  with  eyes  of  living  humanity  from  the  pages 
of  the  Homeric  poems,  and  confront  us  in  their  semi-bar- 
barous yet  subtly  intellectual  civilisation  in  the  sculpture- 
galleries  of  all  the  museums  of  Europe,  and  in  every  library 
where 

''The  thunder  phrase  of  the  AtheniaD,  grown 
Up  out  of  memories  of  Marathon," 

still  brings  back  to  the  scholar's  ear  the  echoes  of  *'  his  own 
sword's  griding  screech,  braying  a  Persian  shield," — ^so  the 
true  life  of  our  Northern  ancestors  comes  down  to  us  in  all  its 
colour  and  warmth  in  those  rugged  Sagas  wherein  both 
history  and  tradition,  both  law  and  religion,  are  embodied 
with  proper  artistic  care  in  selecting  incidents  and  traits. 
*'  Precious  "  as  "  the  soul  of  man,"  of  whatever  age  and  race^ 
is  to  man,  we  must  ever  regard  as  more  than  ordinarily 
precious  and  worthy  of  study  the  early  mind-life  and  body- 
life  of  the  hardy  race  to  which  our  composite  stock  owes 
much  of  that  indomitable  love  of  liberty  and  straightforward 
life,  and  that  steady  ballast  of  character  and  directness  of 
aim,  always  among  the  national  heirlooms  of  the  English^ 
as  generation  has  followed  generation  in  the  march  of  the 
centuries  through  troubles,  and  toils,  and  successes,  and 
half-successes ;  and  it  will  be  well  if,  before  we  look  at  the 
Sagas  themselves,  we  glance  in  some  summary  fashion  at  the 
life  and  state  of  things  which  those  Sagas  reflect.  To  this 
end  we  will  avail  ourselves  of  Mr.  Dasent's  graphic  and 
learned  Introduction  to  his  translation  of  Njals  Saga,  or,  as 
it  is  briefly  and  familiarly  termed,  Njala,^  undoubtedly  the 
noblest  and  most  important  of  all  pieces  of  its  class  relating 
to  life  in  Iceland.  Mr.  Dasent  tells  us  that  the  men  who 
colonised  Iceland  towards  the  end  of  the  ninth  century  (the 
men  who  brought  with  them  their  own  traditions  embodied 
in  many  of  the  Sagas  relating  to  earlier'times)  were  '^of  no 

*  This  is  a  very  oonyenient  form  of  oontraotion :  thus  OrettU  Saga  bQCome^ 
Grettla,  Vdlaunga  Saga  beoomes  V'OUunga,  and  bo  on. 
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savage  or  servile  race."  Servile  they  certainly  were  not; 
but  we  cannot  altogether  withhold  from  them  the  title  of 
savages,  though  probably  we  should  use  the  term  in  a 
sense  less  opprobrious  than  Mr.  Dasent  would ;  for  there  is 
much  nobility  in  the  nature  and  life  of  the  "  friendly  and 
flowing  savage  "  that  evaporates  in  the  crucible  of  civilisation, 
though  it  be  replaced  by  other  nobleness.  Savages  or  not, 
however,  in  Mr.  Dasent's  words, — 

''They  fled  from  the  overbeariog  power  of  the  king,  from  that 
new  and  strange  doctrine  pnt  forth  by  Harold  Fairhair,  869-933, 
which  made  them  the  king's  men  at  all  times,  instead  of  his  only  at 
certain  times  for  special  service,  which  laid  scatts  and  taxes  on  their 
lands,  whichj  interfered  with  vested  rights  and  world-old  laws,  and 
allowed  the  monarch  to  meddle  and  make  with  the  freeman's  allodial 
holdings.  As  we  look  at  it  now,  and  from  another  point  of  view, 
we  see  that  what  to  them  was  nnbearable  tyranny,  was  really  a  step 
in  the  great  march  of  civilisation  and  progress,  and  that  the  cen- 
tralisation and  consolidation  of  the  royal  authority,  according  to 
Charlemagne's  system,  was,  in  time,  to  be  a  blessing  to  the  kingdoms 
of  the  North.  But  to  the  freeman  it  was  a  curse.  He  fbught 
against  it  as  long  as  he  could ;  worsted  over  and  over  again,  he  re- 
newed the  struggle,  and  at  last,  when  the  isolated  efforts,  which 
were  the  key-stone  of  his  edifice  of  liberty,  were  fruitless,  he  sullenly 
withdrew  from  the  field,  and  left  the  land  of  his  fathers,  where,  as 
he  thought,  no  free-bom  man  could  now  care  to  live.  ,  Now  it  is 
that  we  hear  of  him  in  Iceland,  where  Ingolf  was  the  first  settler  in 
the  year  874,  and  was  soon  followed  by  many  of  his  countrymen ; .  .  . 
but  it  was  not  until  nearly  twenty  years  afterwards  that  the  island 
hegBSi  to  be  thickly  peopled." — Story  of  Burnt  Njal.  Introduction, 
pp.  viii. — ^adi. 

Within  the  compass  of  those  twenty  years,  the  Northmen 
had  been  steadily  leaving  the  land  of  oppression,  and  settling 
in  England,  Ireland,  Scotland,  Orkney,  Shetland,  and  Faroe, 
thence  making  constant  voyages  in  the  character  of  Vikings, 
and  harassing  the  coast  of  Norway,  until  King  Harold  Pair- 
hair,  in  his  two  great  naval  excursions,  succeeded  in  '^  tearing 
them  out  root  and  branch,"  and  setting  in  their  places,  in  the 
western  lands,  Norse  Jarls  favourable  to  himself  and  his 
views. 

So  much  for  the  temper  and  circumstances  of  the  men  who 
settled  Iceland.  Let  us  now  again  look,  through  the  acute 
eyes  of  Mr.  Dasent,  at  some  leading  characteristics  of  their 
faith,  and  at  the  manner  of  its  formation : — 

<^  It  is  idle  to  attempt  to  trace,  in  the  creed  which  revered  Odin 
and  the  Mm  as  gods,  any  echo  of  the  Hebrew  doctrine  of  the  One 
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True  God.  Neither  time  nor  place  allowed  that  Semitic  verity  to 
resoand  so  far.  The  Northman's  creed  was  home-made,  and  it  was 
made  thns.  First,  in  the  gray  dawn  of  time,  came  a  worship  of  the 
elements.  When  man  is  weak  and  nature  mde,  he  bows  before  the 
natural  powers  which  he  h&a  not  yet  learnt  to  tame.  Thas^  he 
adores  the  wind  that  whelms  his  frail  bark  beneath  the  waves,  the 
blustering  storm,  the  driving  snow,  the  bristliog  ice,  the  boisterous 
sea.  He  personifies  them  as  giants,  malevolent  to  man.  But  bb 
man  grows  strong,  nature  gfrows  weak.  He  builds  him  houses  and 
defies  the  storm,  in  better  clothing  he  braves  the  bitter  snow  and 
frost,  in  better  boats  he  sails  in  safety  over  the  treacherous  sea. 
Nature  bows  and  bends  before  him,  from  her  thrall  he  becomes  her 
master — the  reign  of  the  bad  powers  is  over.  But  man  must  have 
a  god ;  and  now  that  he  has  put  nature  under  his  feet,  he  worships 
himself.  Thus,  a  new  race  of  divinities  arise,  the  disposers  and 
arrangers  and  subduers  of  nature ;  he  tills  the  fields,  and,  as  seed- 
time and  harvest  succeed,  he  worships  the  god  that  sends  the  golden 
grain  ;  he  tracks  and  fells  the  monarch  of  the  wood,  and  he  worships 
the  hunter's  god  ;  and  so  on,  with  ships  and  skates,  with  tools  and 
arms ;  for  every  step  which  he  makes  in  social  progress  he  fills  a 
new  niche  in  the  Pantheon  of  his  faith,  till  at  last  he  rises  to  feelings 
and  emotions,  and  adores  his  own  passions  as  the  Gods  of  War  and 
Love  and  Song.  The  divinities  of  such  a  faith,  like  the  Spectre  of 
the  Brocken,  are  simply  the  shadows  of  man  himself,  mimicking  his 
gestures  and  actions,  and  looming  huge  and  mighty  on  the  misty 
veil  which  hides  the  Holy  of  Holies  from  his  sight." — Ibid.  pp.  ziv.,  xv. 

There  are  two  circumstances  that  absolve  us  fi-om  the  duty 
of  here  discussing  the  development  doctrine  of  which  the 
above  is  an  application  to  the  case  of  the  Northman's  faith ; 
the  first,  that  the  doctrine  is  not  originated  in  the  work 
before  us,  but  merely  applied ;  the  second,  that  our  subject 
demands  rather  a  view  of  the  creed  as  it  stood  than  a  settle- 
ment of  the  manner  in  which  it  was  built  up.  And,  indeed, 
Mr.  Dasent  has  sketched  that  faith  in  a  style  so  warm  and 
vigorous  that  it  would  be  ungracious  in  borrowers  to  adopt 
his  paragraphs  on  the  subject  for  any  purpose  but  that 
of  exhibiting  it  in  its  fullest  outline  and  fairest  colom*. 

"  In  all  religions,"  says  Mr.  Dasent,  "  one  must  rule.  There  are 
no  republics,  though  there  may  be  tyrannies,  in  matters  of  faith. 
Here,  again,  the  Northman's  choice  of  the  Supreme  God  was  a  true 
reflection  of  himself.  On  emerging  from  nature-worship  in  the 
savage  state,  he  passed  into  the  patriarch,  he  became  the  father  of  a 
family,  and  his  gods  were  patriarchal  gods.  Odin,  the  Great  Father, 
was  the  sire  of  gods  and  men.  The  ^sir,  the  lesser  gods,  were  his 
children,  either  by  birth  or  choice,  and  they  revered  and  obeyed  him 
as  the  head  of  the  house,  whose  might  and  wisdom  far  exceeded 
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theirs.  As  time  rolled  on,  tbe  Great  Father  takes  another  name. 
He  now  is  not  the  Father  of  All,  hnt  the  Father  of  the  Slain.  He  has 
become  the  God  of  Battles;  and  this  change  marks  the  time  when  the 
Northman,  straitened  at  home  by  the  natoral  increase  of  population, 
and  attacked  from  abroad  by  other  tribes,  rashes  forth,  oonqnering 
and  to  conquer,  and  lays  new  lands  nnder  his  feet.  .  .  • 

"  Over  this  faith  hangs  a  cloud  of  melancholy  which  no  brilliant 
feats  of  arms  could  brighten  .  .  .  The  day  and  the  hour  were  ever 
drawing  nigh  when  the  God  of  Battles  would  have  to  fight  for 
his  own,  and  would  fall,  with  almost  every  member  of  his  family. 

'*  At  the  period  of  which  we  write,  the  dreaded  '  Twilight  of  the 
Oods,'  the  awful  day  of  doom,  was  impending.  Balder,  the  bright 
and  good,  had  passed  from  the  happy  family  circle  of  the  ^sir  to 
the  cold  abodes  of  Hell  and  death,  and  the  Northman  felt,  as  many 
have  felt  when  the  hand  of  death  has  been  busy  in  their  house,  as 
though  the  sun  of  his  religion  were  fast  sinking  behind  a  bank 
of  cloud,  and  that  these  things  were  but  the  warning  of  worse  woes 
and  still  deeper  gloom." — Ibid,  pp.  xv. — ^xviL 

We  "would  faio,  had  we  space,  pierce  beyond  the  outline 
of  this  faith,  and  give  Bome  details  of  the  interesting  and 
beautiful  mythology  of  Odin  and  the  JEsir,  of  the  traitor 
Loki,  and  of  "him  that  rings  'the  world's  iniquity,  the 
Midgard  Worm;"  as  it  is,  we  must  refer  the  reader  to 
the  Prose  or  Younger  Edda*  of  Mr.  Dasent,  where  he  will 
find  a  very  full  and  entertaining  account  of  the  Northern 
myths^  rendered  into  noble  Saxon  English.  To  anyone 
unacquainted  with  the  beautiful  legend  of  the  death  of 
Balder,  we  would  point  out,  rather  than  any  other  work, 
Mr.  Matthew  Arnold's  poem,  Balder  Dead^  a  piece  executed  in 
a  severe  simplicity  of  style,  and  with  a  large  pathos,  highly 
suited  to  the  subject.  But,  to  return  to  the  Northman  who 
held  this  war-like  faith,  dashed  with  a  sadness  strangely 
softening  its  grim  call  for  blood, — such  a  creed  did  not  weigh 
down  his  splendid  spirit : — 

''Still,"  says  Mr.  Dasent,  ''the  Northman  went  cheerily  and 
heartily  to  his  work.  It  was  hard,  but  Thor  would  have  harder 
work  when  Midgard*s  Worm  came.  He  might  lose  a  limb.  Well  I 
IVr  lost  a  limb  when  the  wolf  bit  ofi*  his  hand;  but  it  was 
his  duty.  He  might  die.  Why,  Odin  was  himself  to  die  at  last. 
Let  him  die,  then,  but  die  bravely,  and  hasten  to  Valhalla  as  one 


•  A  very  scarce  book,  xmhappily.  But  there  is  another  traDslation  of  the 
Prom  Edda  (a  poor  one)  in  Black's  edition  of  Mallet's  Northern  AfUiquUieSt — 
«  Yolnme  of  fiohn's  Antiquarian  Library,  containing  also  some  abstracts  of 
Sagas  done  in  a  spirit  of  cynical  contumely,  such  as  makes  the  work  disagree- 
«ue  reading. 
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of  Odin's  chosen  ohampions,  and  there  be  ready  to  stand  bj  him  as- 
his  faithful  servant  and  soldier. 

''  Above  all  things,  too,  we  maflt  bear  in  mind  that  this  faith  was 
suited  to  the  race  that  believed  it.  Thej  had  made  it  for  themselves — 
it  was  their  own  handiwork.  By  slow  degrees,  little  by  little,  and 
step  by  step,  it  had  sprung  up  among  them.  Every  man  of  them 
believed  it,  for  it  was  part  of  themselves,  flesh  of  their  flesh,  bone 
of  their  bone,  and  soul  of  their  soul ;  and  until  their  stony  hearts 
were  changed  and  melted  before  the  warm  breath  of  a  livelier  and  a 
better  faith,  they  dung  to  it  and  died  for  it,  for  it  was  but  the  trans- 
figuration of  the  natural  man,  with  all  his  virtues  and  vices,  all  his 
feelings,  and  passions,  and  natural  afiections.  Nor  was  it  any  cring- 
ing creed.  The  Northman  was  justified  rather  by  works  than  faith* 
If  he  did  his  duty  Valhalla  was  his  rightful  meed.  He  looked  upoa 
the  lesser  gods,  even  in  the  height  of  his  belief,  as  above  him  in 
power  indeed,  but  as  only  his  equals  in  right.  They  were  bound  to* 
protect  him  if  he  sacrificed  to  them  and  honoured  them,  but  if  he 
thought  himself  unfairly  treated  even  by  his  gods,  he  openly  took 
them  to  task,  and  forsook  their  worship." — Ibid.  pp.  xvii.,  xviii. 

With  these  few  particulars  laid  well  to  heart,  the  modem 
Englishman  may  enter  upon  the  perusal  of  any  Saga  without 
fear  of  too  rude  a  shock  to  his  refined  nervous  system.  Tho 
terrible  assertion  of  an  indomitable  personality  will  scarcely 
shock  him  when  he  remembers  that  it  was  through  their  dogged 
struggle  with  an  aggressive  monarchy  that  these  men  came 
at  last  to  people  the  unpeopled  island  on  which  they  built  up- 
their  own  commonwealth  and  system  of  society;  the  rude 
unchristian  bearing  of  man  to  man  will  not  offend  him  when 
he  considers  that  the  faith  of  these  men  had  not  yet  been 
overcome  by  the  Christian  faith  soon  to  be  universally  ac- 
knowledged among  them ;  and  even  the  unce,asing  reek  of 
blood  will  be  tolerated  when  it  is  borne  in  mind  that,  under 
this  rugged  heathto  faith,  this  adoration  of  the  god  of 
battles,  personal  courage  was  the  great  duty  of  life ;  for  how 
should  a  man  be  fit  to  fight  for  Odin  if  he  flinched  at  fighting^^ 
for  himself?  The  bloodthirstiness  of  even  the  best  men 
of  the  Icelandic  Sagas  would  be  something  appalling,  if  not 
duly  weighed  against  the  circumstances  of  the  race ;  but, 
looking  at  the  fact  that  the  men  by  whom  and  to  whom  these 
Sagas  were  told  came  to  Iceland  in  a  sullen  unbroken  pride 
of  spirit,  settled  there  on  what  land  seemed  best  to  them,  and 
multiplied,  without  a  single  national  law  to  bind  them,  and 
with  a  fierce  creed  to  back  them,  we  must  regard  it  as  but 
the  natural  course  of  things  that  force  was  long  the  only  law. 
If  two  men  differed,  what  could  they  do  but  **  fight  it  out  ?*•" 
If  one  fell,  what  could  his  next  of  km  do  but  seek  atonement 
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or  Yengeance  ?  Thus  we  find  *'  point  and  edge  "  the  ulti- 
mate appeal  not  only  while  the  commonwealth  was  forming, 
bat  long  after  the  elaboration  of  an  intricate  system  of  joris- 
pmdence.  The  blood-fends  of  the  Icelanders,  through  which 
80  many  noble  men  were  tracked  to  violent  deaths,  are  by  no 
means  isolated  in  history,  as  all  are  aware ;  but  correspond 
with  the  system  of  family  vengeance  current  in  Italy  and 
elsewhere  at  much  later  stages  of  Christian  belief.  Even  in 
the  society  wherein  Dante  wrote  the  great  epic  of  medisBval 
times,  we  know  well,  it  was  a  stigma  that  stuck  to  a  man 
to  leave  a  kinsman's  death  unavenged;  so  we  can  feel  no 
surprise  that,  even  after  the  Northmen  began  tardily  to 
embrace  (or  rather  to  profess)  the  Christian  faith,  the  best 
and  noblest  men  of  the  race  were  long  foremost  in  shedding 
blood  when  the  blood  of  an  unavenged  kinsman  still  reeked 
up  from  the  ground.  A  great  man's  fame  was  lessened  if  he 
died  unavenged ;  and  thus  it  became  a  high  moral  duty  of 
many  a  true  and  noble  man  to  look  well  to  the  slaying  of  the 
slayer.  If  we  ignored  these  things  we  could  not,  as  we  now 
can,  look  back  across  the  gulf  of  the  intervening  centuries 
and  differing  systems  of  morality,  and  greet  with  a  friendly 
greeting  those  rough  but  splendid  champions  to  whom  a 
new  life  has  been  given  in  our  country  by  those  who  have 
worthily  translated  their  stories. 

When  we  speak  of  these  early  Icelanders  as  savages,  it  is 
of  course  in  a  guarded  and  qualified  sense.  There  are  savages 
and  savages — some  among  whom  it  is  hard  to  discern  that 
weU-marked  differentiation  of  character  observable  in  all  races 
that  have  begun  to  advance,  and  others  again  among  whom 
such  differentiation  is  well  asserted.  The  Icelanders,  at  the 
flourishing  period  of  their  Saga-telling,  had  made  long  and 
strong  strides  towards  the  shaking  off  of  primitive  barbarism, 
but  had  not  yet  shaken  it  off;  there  was  a  yearning  and 
a  striving  among  them,  not  for  any  vague  uncomprehended 
good,  but  for  a  definite  amelioration  of  the  general  circum- 
stances ;  and  leading  men,  such  as  Njal,  made  strenuous 
efforts  to  perfect  the  law  so  far  as  to  do  away  with  the 
horrible  system  of  duelling, — while  others,  bigoted  to  the  old 
state  of  things,  made  efforts  just  as  strenuous  to  impede 
social  progress.  Thus  it  comes  about  that  the  Sagas  present 
an  exceedmgly  various  panorama  for  selection.  Not  only  is 
the  variety  of  character  in  each  Saga  as  clearly  perceived  and 
as  incisively  proclaimed  as  in  any  more  subtle  form  of  literary 
art  of  earlier  or  later  times ;  but,  as  is  natural,  the  society 
that  marked  so  plainly  the  characters  of  the  Saga-personages 
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had  its  fall  burden  of  influence  on  the  Saga-m^n,  so  as  to 
produce  literary  variety.  Each  of  the  greater  Sagas  has  its 
own  peculiar  tone  and  style  when  closely  examined,  and  to 
render  that  style  and  tone  in  a  modem  language,  without 
detriment  to  the  clearness  and  strength  of  the  characters,  is 
no  mean  task. 

And  yet  so  prodigious  was  the  force  with  which  the  per- 
sonality of  these  men  stood  up  when  alive,  and  so  vivid  and 
energetic  the  enthusiasm  that  transmitted  heroic  fames, 
whether  of  real  men  or  of  ideal  creations,  that  even  indifferent 
or  bad  workmanship  is  powerless  to  blur  the  likenesses  to  a 
common  likeness.  The  Saga  of  Frithiof  the  Bold  can  scarcely 
be  said  to  stand  in  the  first  rank  of  such  compositions,  and 
the  style  in  which  Mr.  George  Stephens*  rendered  it  so  many 
years  ago,  though  it  shows  an  admirable  enthusiasm,  bears 
but  little  comparison  with  Mr.  Da^ent's,  and  still  less  with 
Mr.  Morris's  Saga-style ;  and  yet  the  character  of  Frithiof 
the  Dauntless  stands  out  as  clearly  as  a  piece  of  careful 
chiselling  in  high  relief :  rough-and-ready  cham]^ion,  like  the 
rest  of  the  men  who  accord  with  the  ideal  of  his  jperiod,  he 
has  yet  his  own  peculiar  marks  of  mind  and  disposition. 
Decidedly  some  steps  behind  his  compeers  in  bloodthirstiness, 
he  is  correspondingly  in  advance  of  them  in  chivalry  and 
fiineness  of  soul ;  and,  from  the  critical  stand-point,  we  may 
fairly  associate  the  development  of  these  qualities  with  the 
high  tone  of  his  love  for  Ingibjorg.  Frithiof  is  a  patient 
powerful  man,  with  two  fine  aims — to  live  worthily,  and  to 
obtain  the  woman  he  loves.  The  scene  of  his  story,  we  should 
state,  is  not  laid  in  Iceland,  but  in  Norway  and  elsewhere ; 
still,  like  the  other  traditionary  stories  which  the  Icelandic 
Bagamen  told  over  the  land,  and  which  had,  or  purported  to 
have,  reference  to  events  that  have  taken  place  among  the 
original  stock  in  Norway,  the  life  of  Frithiof  shows  what  was 
then  accepted  as  a  champion  and  great  man.  He  is  in  some 
respects  less  noble  than  Sigurd,  the  great  representative 
of  Northern  chivalry,  but  in  other  respects  he  surpasses  even 
the  dragon-slayer : — as  in  his  dogged  devotion  to  the  getting 
of  Ingibjorg  to  wife,  whereas  Sigurd,  overruled  by  Fate, 

*  The  "  G.  S."  of  the  title-page  of  the  translation  from  Bishop  TegnSr-s 
Frithiof  9  Saga  betrayed  himself  in  his  preface  in  1889,  and  is  now  weU  Imown 
for  his  labonrs  in  the  field  of  Bmiic  inscriptions.  It  was  probably  his  enthusiasm 
in  translating  the  modem  ScandinaTian  classic  that  weakened  the  ardbaie 
flayonr  canght  to  a  great  extent  in  rendering  the  ancient  classic — ^whioh  latter 
is  merely  inserted  as  an  illustration  to  the  Bishop's  poem  of  world-wide  repnte. 
Frithiof  the  Bold,  though  lovingly  done,  is  not  altogether  trostworthy  as  a 
translation. 
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married  another  than  his  first  love.  In  those  days,  Trhen 
women  were  commonly  enough  inherited,  passing  sometimes  to 
the  next  of  kin  along  with  a  man's  other  ''  effects/'  it  was  not 
to  be  expected  that  high  respect  should  be  paid  to  women  as 
a  role,  or  that  men  should  deyote  a  long  life  of  labour  to  the 
obtaining  of  one  woman  in  preference  to  all  others ;  and  yet 
we  meet  in  these  old  records  frequent  instances  that  do  but 
confirm  to  us  the  wonderful  likeness  of  humanity  in  all  ages 
and  stages,  by  showing  how  powerful  woman  was  for  good  or 
ill  even  then,  when  her  position  and  influence  were  so  little 
acknowledged. 

Frithiof  is  pictured  as,  in  a  measure,  a  self-made  man,  one 
who  came  of  no  royal  stock,  though  well-bom,  and  who 
raised  himself  to  a  position  of  highest  power  through  his 
personal  ascendency  and  dauntless  beanng.  Ingibjorg,  on 
the  other  hand,  to  whom  he  became  early  attached,  was  the 
daughter  of  King  Bele;  and  when  Frithiof  sued  for  her  hand, 
her  brothers  Helge  and  Halfdann  scomfuUy  rejected  his  suit. 
When,  therefore,  old  King  King  invaded  the  territories  of 
Helge  and  Halfdann,  the  natural  withdrawal  of  Frithiof  s 
support  led  to  the  downfall  of  the  two  kings,  Bele's  joint 
successors  ;  and  while  Frithiof  was  on  an  expedition  the  old 
king  was  married  to  Ingibjorg  the  Fair.  Much  of  the  under- 
lying motive  of  this  little  Saga  is  left  entirely  to  be  guessed 
at,  and  is  only  deducible  from  the  carefully  preserved  figure 
of  the  man  who  gave  a  name  to  it :  it  is  not  at  first  sight 
clear  why  a  champion  of  Frithiof  s  calibre,  who,  we  are  to 
understand,  could  readily  have  held  his  own  against  the 
brother-kings,  should  have  submitted  to  insults  and  aggres- 
sions from  them  without  taking  a  grim  revenge  such  as  he 
might  have  taken.  It  would  have  been  no  unheard-of  thing 
for  him  to  have  gathered  together  such  a  following  as  a  chief 
of  his  personal  power  and  wealth  could  easily  have  gathered, 
and  carried  off  the  fair  Ingibjorg  vi  et  armia,  especiall^r  as 
Ingibjorg  favoured  his  suit :  nevertheless,  we  find  him  going, 
while  the  princess  is  betrothed  to  the  successful  King  Bing,  to 
collect  tribute  from  the  Orkneys  unpaid  since  the  death  of 
Bele;  and  when  he  returns  he  deals  no  roughlier  with  the 
brothers  than  to  throw  the  purse  of  tribute  money  in  Helge*s 
face,  and  put  out  to  sea  again.  His  leniency  with  these 
brothers,  who  are  sketched  as  weak  and  perfidious  princes, 
seems  to  be  traceable  firstly  to  his  real  respectful  passion 
for  Ingibjorg,  and  secondly  to  a  manly  regard  for  friendship 
that  existed  between  their  father  and  his  father ;  and  we  are 
not  surprised  when  we  find  him  visiting  the  Court  of  King 
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Bing  and  Ingibjorg  in  disgoise,  not  with  hostile  intentions 
towards  the  old  King,  bat  to  make  himself  exceedingly 
yalnable  to  the  realm,  and  to  save  the  King's  life  on  one 
occasiQn  of  danger.  Perhaps  the  most  admirable  sample  of 
the  pithy  little  chapters  of  this  piece  (after  the  great  storm- 
chapter  which  literally  resounds  with  sea-noises)  is  that 
wherein  he  watches  the  old  King  asleep  daring  a  forest  ex- 
cursion, and  throws  his  sword  away  lest  he  be  tempted  too 
much. 

In  that  chapter  two  later  points  in  the  taJe  are  very  neatly 
foreshadowed : — the  death  of  Bing,  which  must  have  been  felt 
as  approaching  when  that  energetic  old  monarch  found  him- 
self overpowered  with  fatigue  at  midday,  and  the  succession 
of  Frithiof  to  the  throne  and  Queen.  And,  as  the  story  draws 
to  a  close  with  the  incidents  so  foreshadowed,  we  get  another 
specimen  of  the  leniency  of  Frithiof;  for,  his  brothers-in- 
law  coming  against  him  with  a  host  to  resent  the  insult 
offered  to  them  in  the  accomplishment  of  this  union,  he  does 
not  take  the  opportunity  of  putting  them  once  for  all  out  of 
the  way,  as  might  have  been  done  with  honour  to  himself  in 
those  days ;  bat,  after  Helge  has  fallen  before  him  in  open 
field,  he  grants  terms  to  Halfdann.  Frithiof  s  character  is 
admirably  compact  and  consistent ;  he  is  thoroughly  and 
nobly  human  at  his  roughest.  When  he  defies  the  ^od 
Balder  and  the  two  princes  at  the  same  time,  by  entermg 
the  sacred  house  of  the  god  to  court  Ingibjorg,  placed  there 
by  her  brother  because  it  is  death-worthy  for  a  man  to  hold 
converse  with  a  woman  there,  he  avows  that  he  regards  her 
favour  more  than  Balder's ;  and  he  is  as  bold  throughout 
in  withstanding  the  tempjtations  to  be  inhuman  for  the  sake 
of  obtaining  her  as  he  is  in  disregarding  a  misty  superstition 
for  her  human  love's  sake. 

But  although  every  one  of  these  Sagas  is  worthy  of  the 
minutest  examination,  we  must  not  let  Frithiof  detain  us 
longer,  for  there  are  men  on  our  list  who,  if  not  absolutely 
worthier  than  he,  have  had  their  stories  told  somewhat  better 
than  his  is  told.  His  story,  however  real  it  makes  him  appear, 
has  a  certain  remoteness  that  extends  in  some  measure  even 
to  the  greatest  of  the  old  half-mythic,  half -legendary  Sagas; 
and  the  lofty  tragic  feeling  shown  in  the  story  of  Sigurd 
Fafnir's  bane  and  the  terrible  "  Shield-maid "  Brynhild  is 
powerless  to  annul  altogether  this  sense  of  distance.  In  Mr. 
Morris's  version  of  the  Volsunga  Saga,  all  that  language  can 
do,  to  put  the  mind  of  the  reader  back  on  the  right  level  of 
archaism,  has  been  done :  the  atmosphere  of  antique  purity 
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of  tongue  is  homogeneous  from  end  to  end,  and  uninvaded  by 
any  element  that  would  serve  to  remind  one  inconveniently 
of  relationships  with  things  modem ;  and  still  the  characters 
do  not  stand  out  quite  as  manlike  as  one  would  expect  to  see 
them  stand  out  in  a  work  claiming  to  be  the  generic  epic  of  a 
race.    For  this  is  the  story  which,  throughout  the  various 
families  of  the  Teutonic  race,  is  to  be  found  in  one  form  or 
another,  and  this  is  the  particular  work  which  the  present 
translators  deem  ''  the  most  complete  and  dramatic  form  of 
the  great  epic  of  the  North."     Apart  from  the  exquisite 
beau^  and  intense  reality  with  which  the  work  abounds,  it 
is  priceless  as  an  embodiment  of  the  floating  myths  and 
legends  of  our  far-off  ancestor;  and  while  the  characters  are 
less  fleshly  and  life-like  than  those  of  the  later  Sagas,  they 
are  infinitely  more  subtile,  and  in  many  of  them  it  is  im- 
possible not  to  recognise  abstract  ideas  and  sentiments  cast 
in  flesh.     Such  a  character  is  Signy,  in  whom  the  fierce  sen- 
timent of  family  vengeance  receives  its  most  horrible  refine- 
ment,  and  is  carried  to  the   highest  point  of   sacrificial 
earnestness.    For,  according  to  the  Saga,  the  twin  sister  of 
Sigmund,  being  given  against  her  liking  to  Siggeir  by  her 
father  Volsung,  the  founder  of  the  Volsang  stock,  suspected 
evil  intention  on  the  part  of  her  husband  from  the  first,  and 
when    her    suspicions  were   confirmed   by   his  entrapping 
Yolsung  and  his  ten  sons,  and  meting  out  death  to  them, 
she  saved  Sigmund  by  stealth,  and  took  upon  her  the  awfal 
duty  of  vengeance,  that  could  not  be  accomplished  till  Sig- 
mund was  provided  with  a  proper  accomplice.  And  when,  with 
Sinfjotli's  aid,  that  vengeance  came  about,  her  speech  to 
Sigmund  her  brother,  by  the  burning  hall  of  King  Siggeir 
her  husband,  was  such  as  to  give  a  summary  of  her  motive 
and  action  in  the  matter  sublimed  to  a  high  note  of  tragic 
utterance : — 

**  Take  heed  now,  and  consider,  if  I  have  kept  King  Siggeir  in 
memory,  and  his  slaying  of  Yolsang  the  King  I  I  let  slay  both 
my  children,  whom  I  deemed  worthless  for  the  revenging  of  oar 
fkiher,  and  I  went  into  the  wood  to  thee  in  a  witch-wife's  shape ; 
and  now  behold,  SinQotli  is  the  son  of  thee  and  me  both !  and  there- 
fore has  he  this  so  great  hardihood  and  fierceness,  in  that  he  is  the 
son  both  of  Yolsnng's  son  and  Yolsang's  daughter!  and  for  this, 
and  for  nought  else,  have  I  so  wrought  that  King  Siggeir  might  get 
his  bane  at  last ;  and  all  these  things,  have  I  done  that  vengeance 
might  fall  on  him,  and  that  I  too  might  not  live  long ;  and  merrily 
now  will  I  die  with  King  Siggeir,  though  I  was  nought  merry  to 
wed  him." — JStory  of  ike  Volsungs,  p.  25. 
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The  whole  golf  between  the  remoteness  of  this  beautiful 
old  work  and  the  Sagas  of  Icelandic  life  may  be  leapt  at 
one  stride  from  this  point  to  a  parallel  point  m  the  Saga  of 
Gisli  the  Soursop :  for  when  that  hero,  was  dead,  his  sister, 
Thordisa  the  Soursop,  at  the  instance  of  whose  husband, 
Bork  he  was  slain,  took  up  the  blood-feud  on  the  arrival  of 
Ejjolf  the  slayer  red-handed  to  claim  his  reward : — 

"  And  that  erening  when  she  brought  in  the  food  she  let  hH  the 
tray  of  spoons.  Now  Eyjolf  had  had  the  sword  that  Gisli  bad 
bonie  between  the  table  and  his  legs.  Thordisa  knows  tbo  sword, 
and  as  she  stoops  after  the  spoons  she  caught  hold  of  the  sword  by 
the  hilt  and  makes  a  stab  at  Eyjolf,  and  wished  to  ran  him  throngh 
the  middle,  but  she  did  not  reckon  that  the  hilt  pointed  np  and 
canght  the  table ;  so  she  ihmst  lower  than  she  wonld,  and  hit  him 
on  the  thigh,  and  gave  him  a  great  wound.  Bork  seizes  Thordisa 
and  twists  the  swoi^  out  of  her  hand.    All  jump  up  and  push  awaj 

the  board  with  the  meat  on  it. As  for  Thordisa,  she  took 

witness  at  once,  and  says  she  will  be  parted  from  Bork,  for  she  will 
never  come  into  his  bed  again ;  and  she  kept  her  word."'^ — Story  of 
Gisli  the  Outlaw,  pp.  112, 113. 

The  remoteness  is  incalculably  lessened  at  ouee,  and  with 
it,  be  it  admitted  so  far  as  regards  these  passages,  the 
subtlety  and  loftiness  of  tragic  motive.  It  is  quite  remark- 
able how  close  the  personages  draw  when  we  pass  to  the 
Sagas  f^lating  to  life  in  Iceland :  when  we  get  to  the  tales  of 
those  numerous  warriors  who  undoubtedly  lived  and  struggled 
and  died  in  the  colonised  island,  the  pages  literally  teem 
with  substantial  living  beings.  No  matter  what  their  code  and 
creed,  the  busy  sense  of  life  in  its  many  phases  overcomes 
every  repugnance,  and  we  cannot  fairly  take  up  one  of  these 
works  without  being  irresistibly  drawn  along  the  current  of 
events  that  mark  the  life  of  each  man.  Even  Yiga-Glum, 
notwithstanding  his  brutally  murderous  disposition,  and  the 
murderous  manner  in  which  Sir  Edmund  Head  has  rendered 
his  Saga,  has  an  irresistible  hold  on  the  attention  and 
interest  of  the  reader,  such  as  only  this  one  quaUty  of 
thorough  reality  will  secure.  Intrinsically,  Glum  is  a  most 
unattractive  character — not  to  say  repulsive ;  and  it  would 
seem  to  have  been  the  value  of  certain  reflections  of  the 
Saga  on  the  manners  of  the  time  that  induced  the  Baronet 
to  select  it  for  translation.     For  a  man  to  have  gained 

*  It  is  interesting  to  compare  this  scene  with  the  same  scene  as  given  in  the 
Kyrbypgja  Saga:  substantially,  the  two  accounts  confirm  each  other,  bnt 
they  differ  in  dramatic  detail.  Kyrbyrtgja  has  not  been  published  in  English* 
but  Sir  W.  Scott  made  an  abstract  of  it.    (See  Bohn's  ^^Mallet,'*) 
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a  snmame  distingnishmg  him  from  his  fellows  in  his  quality 
of  arch-manslayer  *  does  not  argue  much  in  his  favour,  and 
a  crowning  example  of  the  consistent  traits  of  his  blood- 
thirsty character  is  given  in  the  statement  that,  ^'  when  the 
appetite  for  killing  some  one  "  overtook  him,  it  often  hap- 
pened that  '^  a  fit  of  laughter  came  upon  him^  and  affected 
him  in  such  a  manner  that  he  turned  quite  pale,  and  tears 
burst  from  his  eyes,  just  like  large  hailstones  **  {Viga-Olum's 
Saga,  p.  80). 

The  style  of  Sir  Edmund  Head's  translation  combines 
with  the  disagreeableness  of  Glum's  character  to  induce  us 
not  to  draw  further  upon  the  pages  of  this  volume  for  illus- 
tration of  the  subject.  The  text,  as  here  travestied,  is  full 
of  barbarous  modernisms,  and  we  are  constantly  brought 
up  short  to  laugh  at  some  civilised  expression  quite  absurd 
as  an  importation  into  that  venerable  fabric.  Fancy  a 
man  of  Iceland  in  the  tenth  century,  who  ^^  cared  little 
for  merchants,  and  did  not  choose  to  submit  to  their 
arrogance'*  {Viga-Glum,  p.  1).  When  we  read  that  "the 
maiden's  relatives  thought  that  they  ought  all  to  have  a  voice 
in  the  disposal  of  their  kinswoman,  and  they  all  considered 
the  proposal  an  excellent  one**  (Ibid.  p.  42),  or  that  "Glum 
maintained  his  point "  (p.  92),  we  are  reminded  rather  of  a 
modem  journalist  or  fictionist  than  of  a  Saga-man ;  and  such 
expressions  abound  where  simpler  ones  might  easily  be  sub- 
stituted. Still  more  absurd,  almost,  is  the  doggerel  of  the 
occasional  "  staves,"  as  rendered  by  the  Baronet :  in  one  of 
them  there  is  a  reference  to  the  '*  Nymph  that  pours  the 
wine  "  (p.  95),  and  the  following  verse  has  a  faint  echo  of 
John  GUpin : — 

"  Those  chiefs  forsooth,  the  while  we  fought, 
(Bright  nymph  I  it  may  not  be  denied) 
Strode  somewhat  faster  than  I  thonght 
Adown  the  steep  hill-side." — ^P.  113. 

No  two  works  of  the  same  age  and  class  could  show  a 
broader  contrast  than  Viga-Qlum^s  Saga  and  Gunnlaugr 
Ormstunga*s  Saga,  and  worthily  is  the  contrast  sustained 
in  the  translations  which  make  us  familiar  with  these 
works.  Quite  as  valuable,  at  least,  as  that  of  Glum  for 
reflection  on  the  life  and  manners  of  the  time,  the  Saga  of 
Gunnlaug  of  the  sharp  and  ready  tongue  possesses  a  more 
delicate  motive,  not  oiily  than  that  just  named,  but  than  any 
Saga  which  our  countrymen  skilled  in  Scandinavian  lore 


•  Viga-Ohun  means  murdering  Qltun. 
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and  langaage  have  as  yet  decked  ont  in  an  English  garb  for 
us ;  and  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  it  has  not  yet  been  printed 
in  a  separate  and  convenient  form.  Not  only  is  this  beantifnl 
little  piece  behind  none  of  its  fellows  in  point  of  tmth  to 
nature  and  firm  handling  of  character,  but  the  tale  is  itself 
one  so  far  removed  from  the  exclusive  recital  of  deeds  of 
arms  and  feats  of  miscellaneous  hardihood,  that-  it  com- 
mended itself  to  the  Hellenic  muse  of  Landor  as  a  subject 
for  a  poem  which  we  cannot  but  regard  as  a  hyper-senti- 
mentai,  if  not  maudlin,  production.  Whatever  Landor's 
admirers  may  think  of  the  intrinsic  merits  of  his  poem,* 
they  cannot  but  see  in  it  a  grave  offence  against  the  grand 
and  rugged  simplicity  of  the  Saga-man  who  first  cast  into 
form  this  most  nearly  sentimental  of  Sagas.  To  suppose 
that  Ounnlauga  is  not  dyed  through  and  through  with  human 
blood  would  be  simply  to  expect  the  men  of  that  time  to 
have  made  an  unaccountable  stride  towards  that  proper 
appraisal  of  the  worth  of  human  life  that  marks  a  later  age ; 
but  as  far  as  any  tragic  theme,  treated  consistently  with  the 
morals  of  the  time,  could  be  tinged  with  a  humane  colour, 
this  one  is ;  for,  according  to  the  Saga,  the  blood-feud  for  the 
death  of  Gunnlaug  died  out  almost  immediately  without  any 
very  extensive  manslayings ;  and  the  "  holm-gang,"  or  trial 
by  combat,  as  a  matter  of  legal  appeal,  was  abolished  on  the 
occasion  of  a  fight  between  the  two  men  whose  names  the 
tale  bears.  This  fact  of  itself  is  sufficient  to  lend  an  immense 
importance  to  the  story  of  Gunnlaug  and  Bafn,  independently 
of  the  beautiful  motive  to  which  we  have  already  alluded. 

The  story  might  as  fitly  be  called  The  Saga  of  Helga  the 
Fair,  as  The  Saga  of  Gunnlaug  the  Wormtongihe  and  Rafn  the 
Skaldfj:  and  to  English  ears  the  heroine's  name  would  furnish 
by  far  the  more  euphonious  title.  Helga's  birth,  fore- 
shadowed in  an  allegorical  dream,  begins  the  tale,  and 
Helga's  death  ends  it ;  Helga's  tender  form  glimmers  ever  in 
the  background,  when  it  does  not  occupy  a  position  in  the 
front  of  the  moving  picture;  and  Helga  differs  as  widely 
from  the  average  woman  of  these  Sagas  as  Gunnlaug  and 
Bafn  do  from  the  average  man,  in  the  intensity  and  exclu- 
siveness  of  their  love  for  one  particular  being  whose  place 

*  Qunlauffy  pp.  263—283  of  Gebir,  Count  Julian,  and  other  Poems.'  London. 
Moxon,  1881. 

t  The  fall  title,  as  given  by  Messrs.  Magntisson  and  Morris,  is  **  The  Saga  of 
Gunnlaug  the  Wormtongue  and  Rafn  the  Skald,  as  the  priest  An  Thorgiison 
the  Learned  has  told  it,  who  of  all  men  in  Iceland  has  been  the  deepest  in 
knowledge  of  Tales  of  Land-Settling  and  Older  Lore." 
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can  in  no  way  be  filled.  It  is  not  to  be  inferred  that  there 
was  any  lack  of  intensity  in  feeling  among  the  men  and 
women  of  that  time  and  place ;  but  marriage  was  so  much  a 
matter  of  barter  and  paternal  arrangement, — a  wife's  or 
husband's  place  was  so  soon  and  so  unconcernedly  filled  in 
cases  of  death,  and  even  in  the  lifetime  of  both  parties, — sepa- 
rations were  so  easily  effected,  and  new  contracts  so  easily 
formed, — that  the  finding  of  three  persons  in  one  action  with 
this  same  life-devouring  love  is  a  noteworthy  matter ;  and  so 
must  have  thought  the  Sagaman  who  worked  out  the  beau- 
tiful story  of  Helga  the  Fair. 

As  an  example  of  the  wild  poetic  fancifulness  of  the  race, 
we  would  call  attention  to  the  dream  of  Thorstein  Egilson, 
the  father  of  Helga.  A  dream  and  its  interpretation  is  so 
common  a  thing  in  this  literature,  that  we  shall  have  to  cite 
more  than  a  single  specimen ;  but  this  specimen  is  a  par- 
ticularly fine  one.  Just  before  the  birth  of  Helga,  Thorstein 
goes  with  an  Eastman,  a  guest  of  his,  to  repair  his  booths 
at  the  Thing-stead*  of  the  Burg-firthers,  and  we  are  told  as 
follows : — 

^  The  weather  was  Bnnny  that  day,  and  Thorstein  and  the  Eastman 
grew  heavy  ;  and  when  they  had  moved  oat  the  walls,  those  two  sat 
down  within  the  tofts,  and  Thorstein  slept,  and  fared  very  ill  in  his 
sleep.  The  Eastman  sat  beside  him,  and  let  him  have  his  dream  fully 
out,  and  when  he  awoke  he  was  much  wearied.  Then  the  Eastman 
asked  him  what  he  had  dreamt,  as  he  had  had  snch  a  hard  time  of 
it  in  his  sleep.  Thorstein  said,  '  Nay,  dreams  betoken  nought.'  But 
as  they  rode  homeward  in  the  evening,  the  Eastman  asked  him  again 
what  he  had  dreamt. 

"  Thorstein  said,  *  If  I  tell  it  thee,  wilt  thou  unriddle  it  to  me, 
even  as  it  is  in  sooth  ? '    The  Eastman  said  he  would  tiy  it. 

"  Then  Thorstein  said  :  '  This  was  my  dream ;  for  methought  I  was 
at  home  at  Burg,  standing  outside  the  man's- door, f  and  I  looked  up 
at  the  house-roof,  and  on  the  ridge  I  saw  a  swan,  goodly  and  fair, 
and  I  thought  it  was  mine  own,  and  deemed  that  good  beyond  all 

*  The  Things  were  at  first  mere  local  meetings  of  the  people,  called 
together  by  the  priests  or  godis  at  stated  times,  to  disonss  public  business ;  and 
at  them  trials  were  conducted.  The  Althing  was  a  development  of  the  prin- 
oiple  of  the  local  Things,  and  was  introdnoed  by  Ulfljot,  about  sixty  years  after 
the  settling  of  Iceland,  as  a  lemedy  for  the  abuse  of  local  power  in  judicial 
matters.  The  Althing  was  held  yearly  at  a  fixed  place  in  Iceland,  and  to  it  all 
important  disputes  and  causes  were  carried.  The  various  chiefs  and  great  men 
had  their  regular  booths,  for  the  accommodation  of  themselves  and  their  fol- 
lowers during  the  sitting  of  the  Althing ;  and  these  booths  they  had  to  keep  in 
repair. — See  Dasent's  Introduction  to  The  Story  of  Burnt  NjaL 

f  **  The  Icelandic  hall  had  two  doors  at  its  two  ends,  one  for  ingress  and 
egnes  ol  men,  and  one  for  women.**— Foot-note  by  l£agntisson  and  Morris. 
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ihing^s.  Then  I  saw  a  great  eagle  sweep  down  from  the  moontains, 
and  fly  thitherward  and  alight  beside  the  swan,  and  cry  oat  at  her 
lovingly ;  and  methonght  the  swan  seemed  well  content  thereat ;  bat 
I  noted  that  the  eagle  was  black-eyed,  and  that  on  him  were  iron 
claws,  and  he  seemed  to  me  a  stoat  and  daantless  bird.  After  this  I 
thonght  I  saw  another  bird  come  flying  from  the  soath,  and  he,  too, 
came  hither  to  Bnrg,  and  sat  down  on  the  honse  beside  the  swan, 
and  woald  fain  woo  her.  This  also  seemed  a  mighty  eagle.  Bat 
soon  I  thonght  that  the  eagle  that  had  first  come  thither  raffled  ap 
at  the  coming  of  the  other.  Then  they  fonght  fiercely  and  long,  and 
I  saw  that  both  bled,  and  that  sach  was  the  end  of  their  play,  that 
each  tumbled  either  way  down  from  the  hoase-roof,  and  there  they 
lay  both  dead.  Bat  the  swan  sat  left  alone  drooping  mach,  and  sad 
of  semblance.  Then  I  saw  a  bird  fly  from  the  west ;  that  was  a 
falcon,  and  he  sat  beside  the  swan  and  made  fondly  towards  her,  and 
they  flew  away  both  together  into  one  and  the  same  qaarter,  and 
therewith  I  awoke.  Bat  a  profitless  dream  this  is,'  he  says,  '  and  will 
in  all  likelihood  betoken  gales  meeting  in  the  air  firom  those  quarters 
whence  I  deemed  the  fowl  flew.' 

**  The  Eastman  said,  '  Sach  I  deem  nowise  the  meaning  of  the 
dream.' 

<'  Thorstein  said, '  Make  of  the  dream,  then,  what  seemeth  likeliest 
to  thee,  and  let  me  hear.' 

'*  Then  said  the  Eastman  :  '  These  birds  are  likely  to  be  fetches  of 
men :  bat  thy  wife  sickens  now,  and  she  will  give  birth  to  a  woman- 
child  fair  and  lovesome;  and  dearly  thoa  wilt  love  her;  bat  high- 
born men  will  woo  thy  daughter,  coming  from  such  quarters  as  the 
eagles  seemed  to  fly  from,  and  will  lay  their  love  to  her  overmuch, 
and  will  fight  about  her,  and  will  both  lose  their  lives  thereby.  And 
thereafter  a  third  man,  from  the  quarter  whence  came  the  falcon, 
will  woo  her,  and  to  that  man  shall  she  be  married.  Now,  I  have 
unravelled  thy  dream,  and  I  think  things  will  befall  as  I  have  said.' 

'^  Thorstein  answered :  '  In  evil  and  unfriendly- wise  is  the  dream 
interpreted,  nor  do  I  deem  thee  fit  for  the  work  of  unriddling 
dreams.' 

"  The  Eastman  said,  ^  Thou  wilt  learn  how  my  words  oome  true.' 
But  Thorstein  hung  back  from  the  Eastman  thereafter,  and  he  left 
that  summer,  and  now  he  is  out  of  the  tale." — Saga  of  Ountdaug,  ^e. 
Fortnightly  Beview,  January,  1869,  pp.  28,  29. 

Nevertheless,  for  all  Thorstein's  low  opinion  of  his  faculty 
for  interpretation,  the  Eastman  tamed  out  to  be  right  in  his 
estimate,  according  to  the  Saga;  for  as  he  interpreted  the 
dream  bo  things  fell  out,  the  first  eagle  being  Ounnlaug,  the 
second  Bafn,  and  the  falcon  a  man  named  Thorkel,  to  whom 
Thorstein  married  Helga  after  the  death  of  the  other  two. 
The  Icelanders  thoroughly  believed  in  the  supernatural  sig- 
nificance of  dreamsj  so  that  such  a  dream  as  this  in  such  a 
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Btory  is  exactly  where  it  ought  to  be ;  but  it  would  be  ex- 
ceedingly interesting  to  know  how  much  the  colouring  of 
such  a  dbream  depended  on  the  disposition  of  the  Sagaman 
who  first  threw  the  authentic  elements  of  the*  story  into  an 
artistic  form.  The  chances  seem  in  favour  of  this  dream 
being  entirely  a  superstructure  of  the  Sagaman,  though  it  is 
more  than  probable  that  Thorstein,  in  his  old  age,  may,  on 
some  slight  grounds,  haye  fancied  that  he  had  his  daughter's 
history  revealed  to  him  thus  before  her  birth.  This  dream  is 
very  d^erent  from  Bafn's,  after  he  has  obtained  Helga,  who  was 
*' vowed  '*  to  Gunnlaug,  at  his  departure  on  foreign  travel,  con- 
ditionally on  his  returning  for  her  in  three  years,  and  who 
was  wedded  to  Bafn  by  her  father,  after  some  months'  grace 
had  been  given  to  Ounnlaug  while  he  was  detained  in  the 
service  of  King  Etheldred.    We  read : — 

''  Now  Bafb  went  home  to  Mossfell  with  Helga  his  wife.  When 
they  had  been  there  a  little  while,  one  morning  early,  before  they 
arose,  Helga  was  awake,  bnt  Rafn  slept,  and  fared  iU  in  his  sleep. 
And  when  he  woke  Helga  asked  him  what  he  had  dreamt.  Then 
Bafn  sang : — 

"  *  Isle  of  gold !  I  dreamed  that  I 

In  thine  arms  most  piteously 

Was  cat  and  hacked ;  that  thy  fair  bed 

With  my  red  blood  was  made  red ; 

Nor  conld  she  who  bears  the  cup 

Bind  the  gashing  wide  woands  ap. 

This  betokens,  certainly, 

Bane  of  Bafn  nigh  to  be.' 

"  Helga  spake :  '  Never  shall  I  weep  therefore,'  qnoth  she ;  *  ye 
have  evilly  b^niled  me,  and  Gnnnlang  has  sorely  come  ont.'  And 
therewith  she  wept  much. 

^  Bat,  a  little  after,  Gannlang*s  coming  was  bmited  abont,  and 
Hdga  became  so  hard  with  Bafn,  that  he  conld  not  keep  her  at  home 
at  Mossfell,  so  that  back  they  had  to  go  to  Barg,  and  Bafn  got  small 
share  of  her  company." — Ibid.  p.  47. 

It  was  likely  enough  that  Bafn,  well  acquainted  with  the 
disposition  of  Ounnl^iug,  should  have  his  head  full  of  what 
might  happen  between  them  two  when  Gunnlaug  came  and 
found  his  maiden  given  away ;  and  likely  enough  that,  to 
both  Bafn  and  Helga,  who  was  a  most  unwilling  party  in  the 
marriage,  any  such  probable  dream  would  seem  at  once  like 
an  indication  of  Gunnlaug's  arrival.  From  her  reply  to 
Bafii,  we  are  to  assume  that  he  has  done  all  in  his  power  to 
assure  her  of  the  falseness  of  her  faithful  lover ;  and  in  those 
times,  when  a  woman  could  walk  away  from  her  husband's 
roof  at  will  if  she  thought  herself  un£siirly  used,  it  is  but  a 
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natural  consequence  that  from  that  time  forth  she  entirely 
Bhnns  Bafn.  Thus  the  two  men  are  thrown  against  each 
other,  each  fall  of  resentment  for  an  irreparable  injury,  and 
one  as  determined  as  the  other  to  fight  the  matter  out  to  the 
death;  so  that,  when  the  holm-gang  is  declared  illegal  in 
Iceland,  they  go  abroad  and  follow  each  other  about  from 
place  to  place,  till  they  meet  at  Dingness  and  fight  the  fatal 
fight. 

The  old  maxim  '*  All's  fair  in  love  and  war  "  was  evidently 
not  a  current  article  of  faith  among  the  hardy  warriors  of  old 
Iceland,  for,  just  as  Bafn  had  done  a  thing  worthy  of  trial  by 
battle  in  obtaining  Helga  in  perfect  knowledge  that  Gunn- 
laug  meant  to  come  back  for  her,  so  the  last  act  of  his  life 
was  one  which,  at  that  time,  was  considered  so  dastardly  that 
a  man  like  Gunnlaug,  by  no  means  a  paragon,  could  not 
stoop  to  suspect  his  bitterest  enemy  of  it.  Gunnlaug,  we  are 
told,  hewed  away  Bafn's  leg  in  the  fight,  and  refused  to  con- 
tinue fighting  with  a  man  "no  more  meet  for  battle;"  but 
Bafn,  setting  the  stump  against  a  tree,  said  he  could  still 
fight  it  out  if  Gunnlaug  would  bring  him  some  water :  "  then 
went  Gunnlaug  to  a  well  and  fetched  water  in  his  helmet, 
and  brought  it  to  Bafn ;  but  Bafn  stretched  forth  his  left 
hand  to  take  it,  but  with  his  right  hand  drave  his  sword  into 
Gunnlaug's  head,  and  that  was  a  great  and  mighty  wound." 
So  the  end  of  it  was  that  they  fought  on,  "recking  of 
nought,"  till  Gunnlaug  slew  Bafn ;  and  he  died  of  his  own 
wound  shortly  afterwards. 

The  death  of  Helga  the  Fair  comes  in  at  the  end  in  strong 
contrast  with  this  gore-besmeared  picture,  and  is,  indeed,  an 
exquisite  piece  of  pathos.  After  her  father  has  given  her  to 
Thorkel,  she  goes  home  to  his  house,  but  loves  him  little, 
"  for  she  cannot  cease  to  think  of  Gunnlaug,  though  he  is 
dead."  He  had  given  her  a  cloak  before  the  fatal  affray,  and 
"  Helga's  chief  joy  was  to  pull  at  the  threads  of  that  cloak, 
Gunnlaug's  gift,  and  she  would  be  ever  gazing  at  it." 

'^  But  on  a  time,"  says  the  tale,  "  there  came  a  great  sickness  to 
the  honse  of  Thorkel  and  Helga,  and  many  were  bed-ridden  for  a 
long  time.    Helga  also  fell  sick,  and  yet  she  conld  not  keep  a-bed. 

''  So  one  Saturday  evening  Helga  sat  in  the  fire-hall,  and  leaned 
her  head  npon  her  husband's  knees,  and  had  the  cloak  '  Gunnlang^s 
gift'   sent  for;  and  when  the  cloak  was  brought  to    her   sat  up 
and  plucked  at^it,  and  gazed  thereon  awhile,  and  then  sank  back  upon 
her  husband's  bosom  and  was  dead.    Then  Thorkel  sang  this  :— 
*  My  linen-hidden  lovely  one, 
Wliose  white  arms  ^twizt  the  twisted  gold. 
With  praising  lips  did  men  behold, 
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lies  heavy  here,  and  laoketh  breath, 

For  God  bade  change  her  life  to  death ; 

But  nnto  me,  bo  left  alone, 

A  heavy  burden  life  la  grown.* " — Ibid.  p.  56. 

The  tender  feminine  nature  here  dramatised  is  in  very 
strong  contrast  with  the  proud  unbreaMng  spirit  of  Gndron, 
the  betrothed  of  Helga's  cousin  Ejartan,*  the  great  heroine  of 
the  Laxdcda  Saga,  whereof  our  language  boasts  no  translation, 
but  which  Mr.  Morris  has  used  as  the  basework  of  his 
BDUtsterpiece — "  The  Lovers  of  Godrun,"  in  the  third  volume  of 
The  Earthly  Paradise.  6udrun>  no  less  than  Helga,  was  at 
the  root  of  much  fierce  ill-will  and  bloodshed ;  but  her  self-sus- 
taining spirit  outlived  all  passion  and  all  sorrow,  and  she  was 
able  before  she  died  to  discourse  dispassionately  of  her  four 
husbands  and  one  betrothed,  to  a  son  well  on  in  manhood. 
A  tithe  of  Gudnm's  emotional  nature  was  merged  in  pride 
and  love  of  power,  but  Helga's  was  all  womanly  love  and 
dependence. 

We  would  gladly  give  some  account  of  the  stirring  story  of 
the  Laxdale  men ;  but  we  must  desist,  as  Mr.  Morris's  poem 
has  in  it  far  too  much  of  himself  to  be  regarded  as  a  version 
of  the  Saga,  and  our  present  concern  is  with  the  Sagas  that 
have  been  done  into  our  tongue. 

Two  rival  claimants  on  pur  attention  stand  waiting  for  us 
in  the  Sagas  of  Gislif  and  Grettir,  the  two  great  outlaws  of 
Iceland:  both  historical  characters,  and  both  renowned  for 
the  length  of  years  during  which,  being  outlawed  and  at  the 
mercy  of  any  man,  they  succeeded  in  holding  their  lives 
against  all  assault.  Grettir  was  no  less  than  eighteen  years 
in  outlawry,  and  Gisli  fourteen  years  and  a  half.  As  regards 
the  main  essentials  for  a  man  to  hold  the  reputation  of  a 
hero  at  that  time,  there  is  no  great  matter  to  choose  betwixt 
these  two.  Grettir  was  perhaps  on  the  whole  the  stronger 
eharacter,  while  Gisli  was  certainly  the  more  lovable  and 
refined.  The  Saga  of  Grettir  is  not  behind  that  of  Gisli  in 
any  of  the  finer  qualities  of  this  literature,  as  far  as  its 
subject-matter  goes ;  and  it  is  more  than  twice  as  long,  with- 
out losing  proportionately  in  connexity  and  compactness :  on 
the  other  hand,  the  story  of  Gisli  is  one  requiring  more 

*  Kjartan  was  the  son  of  Olaf  the  Peacock,  by  Thorgerd,  the  daughter  of 
Egil,  the  Bon  of  Skallagrim :  Helga  was  the  daughter  of  Thorstein,  the  son  of 
the  same  Egil. 

t  The  proper  title  of  this  work  would  seem  to  be  The  Saga  of  Qi$U  the 
84mr$opt — "  Soursop  "  being  a  nickname  borne  by  the  whole  family,  and  con- 
ferred on  the  occasion  of  their  being  burnt  out  of  their  Norwegian  home,  on 
whi^  occasion  they  thrice  quenched  the  fire  by  casting  whey  over  it. 
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delicacy  of  hand  in  treatment,  and  has  been  most  admirably 
treated.  We  understand  that  the  songs  of  Gisli,  in  the  original, 
are  something  particularly  interesting,  as  the  outlaw  was  a 
dine  skald :  however,  the  less  said  of  that  the  better^  for  Mr. 
Pasent's  rhymed  renderings  of  the  songs  or  staves  give  but  a 
faint  idea  of  poetry,  though  his  translation  of  the  text  is 
almost  as  good  as  possible  in  point  of  fitness  of  language. 
Both  these  outlaws  were  men  who  would  not  stoop  to  da 
anything  base  or  dishonourable  in  the  eyes  of  their  contempo- 
raries, and  this,  together  with  the  fact  that  they  were  out- 
lawed through  misfortune,  suffices  to  engage  the  reader  in 
their  favour.  Grettir  was  outlawed  for  a  deed  he  did  not  do, 
and  Gisli  for  one  he  was  bound  to  do :  namely  the  slaying  of 
a  man  who  had  murdered  his  wife's  brother,  whom  he  was 
bound  by  a  solemn  oath — the  oath  of  foster-brothers — to 
avenge.  In  each  case  a  great  enthusiasm  has  been  shown  in 
the  translation,  in  deed  and  in  word:  in  care  given  to  the 
labour  of  finding  the  fittest  language,  and  in  what  the  trans- 
lators say  of  the  originals.  Of  Grettir,  Messrs.  Morris  and 
Magnusson  say  that  it  is  the  ''  tale  of  a  man  far  above  his 
fellows  in  all  matters  valued  among  his  times  and  people,  but 
also  far  above  them  all  in  ill-luck,  for  that  is  the  conception 
that  the  story-teller  has  formed  of  the  great  outlaw ; "  and, 
so  far,  the  conception  of  Gisli  is  precisely  similar,  though  the 
likeness  extends  no  farther  than  is  implied  in  this  generality. 
We  must  not  let  ourselves  be  tempted  within  the  precincts  of 
the  narrative  of  Grettir's  life  and  exploits^  but  we  may  quote 
and  cordially  endorse  the  following  passage  from  the  trans- 
lator's preface : — 

'*  To  ns  moderns  the  real  interest  in  these  records  of  a  past  state  of 
life  lies  principally  in  seeing  events  true  in  the  main  tr^ted  vividly 
and  dramatically  by  people  who  completely  understood  the  manners, 
life,  and,  aboye  all,  the  tnm  of  mind  of  the  actors  in  them.  Amidst 
many  drawbacks,  perhaps,  to  the  modem  reader,  this  interest  is 
seldom  or  ever  wanting  in  the  historical  Sagas,  and  least  of  all  in 
our  present  stoiy ;  the  Sagaman  never  relaxes  his  grasp  of  Grettir's 
character,  and  he  is  the  same  man  firom  beginning  to  end ;  thmst 
this  way  and  that  way  by  circumstances,  bat  little  altered  by  them  ; 
unlacky  in  all  things,  yet  made  strong  to  bear  all  ill-luck ;  soomfol 
of  the  world,  yet  capable  of  enjo3rment,  and  determined  to  make  the 
most  of  it ;  not  deceived  by  men's  specious  ways,  bnt  disdaining  to 
cry  OQt  because  he  must  needs  bear  with  them ;  scorning  men,  yet 
hdping  them  when  called  on,  and  desirous  of  fame:  prudent  in 
theory,  and  wise  in  foreseeing  the  inevitable  sequence  of  events,  but 
reckless  beyond  the  recklessness  even  of  that  time  and  people,  and 
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fiiudlj  capable  of  inspiriiig  in  others  strong  affection  and  devotion 
to  bun  in  spite  of  his  nigged  self-sufficing  temper — all  these  traits 
which  we  find  in  our  Sagaman's  Grettir  seem  always  the  most  suited 
to  the  starj  of  the  deeds  that  surround  him,  and  to  our  mind  most 
sidlfiilly  and  dramatically  are  thej  suggested  to  the  reader." — Orettis 
Saffa.     Preface^  pp.  ziii.,  ziv. 

This  is  a  very  accnrate  and  far-sighted  description  of  the 
man  as  portrayed  in  the  Saga,  and  it  wonld  be  impossible  for 
us  to  convey,  however  we  might  heap  up  words,  a  better 
general  idea  of  what  the  reader  may  expect  in  the  story :  it 
18  as  little  romantic  as  possible,  and  so  far  in  direct  antithesis 
with  the  little  Saga  of  Gunnlaug  praised  farther  back ;  and 
yet  it  is  a  greater  work  than  that,  by  simple  virtue  of  its 
more  sustained  grasp  and  larger  variety  of  life.  The  story 
of  Gisli  falls  again  somewhere  between  these,  as  regards 
sostaiimient  of  grasp  and  largeness  of  variety ;  but  anything 
more  vivid  and  spirited,  even  to  enthusiasm,  it  is  impossible 
to  conceive ;  and  the  greater  share  that  women  have  in  the 
action  than  in  that  of  Orettla  affords  an  opportunity  for 
many  sketches  of  the  minuter  refinements  of  home  life,  such 
as  are  not  represented  in  that  admirable  work.  Nothing  can 
be  more  dramatic  and  life-like  than  both  the  auction  and  the 
character  in  the  chapter  of  GislVa  Saga  wherein  the  calami- 
tous issues  of  the  piece  are  first  shown  in  vista — a  chapter 
which,  independently  of  its  important  function  in  developing 
the  tragic  action,  is  a  perfect  gem  of  realistic  life-painting. 
But  our  readers  shall  judge  for  themselves : — 

'^Thorkel  the  Soursop  was  very  fond  of  dress  and  very  lazy;  he 
did  not  do  a  stroke  of  work  in  the  housekeeping  of  those  brotiiers  ; 
but  Gisli  worked  night  and  day.  It  fell  on  a  good  drying  day  that 
Gisli  set  all  the  men  at  work  haymaking,  save  his  brother  Thorkel. 
He  alone  of  all  the  men  was  at  home,  and  he  had  laid  him  down 
after  breakfast  in  the  hall,  where  the  fire  was,  and  gone  to  sleep. 
The  haU  was  thirty  fathoms  long  and  ten  broad.  Away  from  it,  and 
to  the  south,  stood  the  bower  of  Auda  and  Asgerda,  and  there  the 
two  sat  sewing.  But  when  Thorkel  wakes  he  goes  toward  the 
bower,  for  he  heard  voices,  and  lays  him  down  outside  dose  by  the 
bower.    Then  Asgerda  began  to  speak,  and  said : 

"  *  Help  me,  Auda  dear ;  and  cut  me  out  a  shirt  for  my  husband 
Thodcel.' 

**  *  I  can't  do  that  any  better  than  thou,'  says  Auda ;  '  nor  would'st 
thou  ask  me  to  do  it  if  thou  wert  maldng  aught  for  my  brother 
Yestein.' 

"  *  AU  that  touches  Vestein  is  a  thing  by  itself,'  says  Asgerda ; 
'and  so  it  will  be  with  me  for  many  a  day;  for  I  love  him  more 
tlum  my  husband  Thorkel,  though  we  may  never  fulfil  our  love.' 
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'  I  have  loDg  known/  said  Anda,  '  how  Thorkel  fared  in  ihia 
matter,  and  how  things  stood ;  but  let  as  speak  no  more  of  it.' 

" '  I  think  it  no  harm/  says  Asgerda ;  ^  thoogh  I  think  YeBtein  a 
good  fellow.  Besides  I  have  heard  it  said  that  ye  two-^hoa  and 
Thorgrim — often  had  meetings  before  thou  wert  giyen  away  ]& 
marriage.' 

'''No  wrong  came  of  it  to  any  man/  said  Auda^  'nor  has  anj 
man  found  favour  in  my  eyes  since  I  was  given  to  Giali.  There  ha» 
been  no  disgrace.     Do  pray  stop  this  idle  talk.' 

"  And  so  they  did ;  but  Thorkel  had  heard  every  word  they  spoke, 
and  now  he  raised  his  voice  and  said :  . 

'  Hear  a  great  wonder, 
Hear  words  of  doom ; 
Hear  matters  mighty, 
Murders  of  men.* 

"  After  that  he  goes  away  indoors.     Then  Auda  went  on  to  say : 

" '  Oft  comes  ill  from  women's  gossip,  and  jt  may  be  so,  and  mnch 
worae,  from  this  thing.     Let  us  take  counsel  against  it.' 

"  *  Oh,'  says  Asgerda,  *  I  have  bethought  me  of  a  plan  which  wiH 
stand  me  in  good  stead.' 

"  *  What  is  it,  pray  ? '  says  Auda. 

"  *  I  will  throw  my  arms  round  Thorkel's  neck  when  we  go  to  bed 
this  evening,  and  be  as  kind  to  him  as  I  can ;  and  his  heart  will  torn 
at  that,  and  he  will  forgive  me.  I  will  teU  him  too  that  this  was 
all  stories,  and  that  there  is  not  a  word  of  truth  in  what  we  chat- 
tered. But  if  he  will  be  cross  and  hold  me  to  it,  then  tell  me  some 
other  plan  ;   or  hast  thou  any  plan  ?' 

" '  I  will  tell  thee  my  plan  in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye,'  says  Auda. 
*  I  will  tell  my  husband  Gisli  all  that  gives  me  any  trouble,  whether 
it  be  good  or  ill.  He  will  know  how  to  help  me  out  of  it,  for  that 
will  be  best  for  me  in  the  end.' 

*^  At  even  Gisli  came  home  from  the  hayfield.  It  was  Thorkel's 
wont  to  thank  his  brother  Gisli  every  day  for  the  work  he  had  done^ 
but  now  he  did  not,  and  never  a  word  said  he  to  GislL 

''  Then  Gisli  went  up  to  Thorkel  and  said :  '  Does  aught  ail  thee, 
brother,  that  thou  art  so  silent?' 

"'I  have  no  sickness,'  says  Thorkel;  ^but  this  is  worse  than 
sickness.' 

"  '  Have  I  done  aught,  brother,'  says  Gisli,  '  that  displeases  thee?' 

**  *  Thou  hast  done  nothing  of  the  sort.' 

'' '  That  makes  me  glad  at  once ;  for  the  last  thing  that  I  wish  is 
that  anything  should  come  between  our  love.  But  still  I  would  so 
like  to  know  what  is  at  the  root  of  thy  sadness.' 

"'Thou  wilt  know  it  soon  enough,'  says  Thorkel,  'though thou 
dost  not  know  it  now.' 

''  Then  GKsli  goes  away  and  says  no  more,  and  men  go  to  bed  when 
night  came.     Thorkel  ate  little  that  night,  and  was  the  first  to  go 
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to  bed.  But  when  Asgerda  came  to  his  bedside  and  lifted  the  bed* 
clothes,  then  Thorkel  said  to  her : 

'^ '  I  do  not  mean  to  let  thee  sleep  here  to-night.' 

"  ^  Why,  what  is  more  fitting,'  she  said,  '  than  that  I  should  sleep 
by  my  hnsband  ?  Why  has  thy  heart  so  soon  changed,  and  what  is 
the  matter?' 

'"Thou  knowest  very  well,  and  I  know  it.  It  has  been  long 
bidden  from  me,  bnt  thy  good  name  will  not  be  greater  if  I  speak  it 
oat.' 

"'What's  the  good  of  talking  like  that?"  she  said.  *Thou 
onghtest  to  know  better  than  to  believe  the  silly  talk  of  ns  women, 
for  we  are  ever  chattering  when  we  are  alone  about  things  without  a 
word  of  tmth  in  them ;  and  so  it  was  here.' 

"  Then  Asgerda  threw  both  her  arms  ronnd  his  neck,  and  was 
soft  and  kind,  and  bade  him  never  believe  a  word  of  it.  Bat  Thorkel 
was  cross,  and  bade  her  be  off. 

" '  Then,'  says  Asgerda,  '  I  will  not  strive  with  thee  any  longer 
for  what  thoa  wilt  not  grant.  Bat  I  will  give  thee  two  choices :  the 
first  is,  to  treat  all  this  as  if  it  had  been  unspoken — I  mean  all 
that  we  have  joked  aboat,  and  to  lay  no  faith  on  what  if  not  true ; 
the  other  is,  that  I  take  witness  at  once  and  be  parted  from  thea 
Then  I  shall  do  as  I  please,  and  maybe  thou  wilt  then  have  some- 
thing to  tell  of  true  hatred ;  and  as  for  me,  I  will  make  my  father 
daim  at  thy  hand  my  dower  and  portion,  and  then  surely  thou  wilt 
no  longer  be  troubled  with  me  as  thy  bed-fellow.' 

"  Thorkel  was  tongpie-tied  for  a  while.     At  last  he  said : 

" '  My  counsel  to  thee  is  to  creep  in  on  the  side  of  the  bed  that 
belongs  to  thee.     I  can't  waste  all  the  night  in  keeping  thee  out.* 

"  So  she  goes  to  bed  at  once,  and  they  -make  up  their  quarrel  as 
though  it  had  never  happened.  As  for  Auda,  when  she  went  to  bed 
with  her  husband  Gisli,  she  tells  him  all  that  she  and  Asgerda  had 
said  just  as  it  happened,  and  begged  him  not  to  be  wroth  with  her, 
bat  to  give  her  good  counsel  if  he  saw  any. 

'' '  For  I  know,'  she  said,  *  that  Thorkel  will  wish  to  see  my  brother 
Yestein  dead,  if  he  may  have  his  way.' 

"  *  I  do  not  see,'  says  Gisli,  '  any  counsel  that  is  good ;  but  I  will 
throw  no  blame  ou  thee  for  this,  because  when  things  are  onoe 
doomed,  some  one  must  utter  the  words  that  seem  to  bring  them 
about.'  ''—Gisli  ihe  Outlaw,  pp.  29--33. 

As  a  justification  of  the  importance  we  have  attached  to 
this  chapter,  we  ma^  note  in  passing  the  grim  series  of  man- 
slaughters that  spnng  from  the  mischance:  Thorkel  insti- 
gates Thorgrim,  his  brother-in-law,  to  kill  Yestein ;  Oisli, 
bonnd  by  his  ''oath  of  foster-brothers,"  slays  Thorgrim; 
through  the  years  of  his  outlawry  he  defends  himself  at  the 
cost  of  many  lives,  till  he  is  at  length  slain  by  Eyjolf  and  his 
band;    and  Thordisa,  as  we  saw  at  page  48,  attempts  to 
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avenge  her  brother  Gisli  by  slaying  Eyjolf.  In  the  mean- 
time, one  of  the  sons  of  Yestein  has  grown  up,  and  in  farther 
vengeance  for  his  father  has  slain  Thorkel.  Gisli  would  have 
avenged  Thorkel  if  Auda  had  not  sent  her  nephew  out  of 
her  husband's  way;  and  the  bloody  circle  is  finally  completed, 
after  Gisli's  death,  by  Ari  the  Soursop  slaying  the  murderei^ 
of  Thorkel  in  Norway.  So  much  for  chattering  women, 
overheard  by  lazy  dandies  ! 

There  is  an  intellectual  subtlety  about  the  hero  of  this  tale 
of  blood  that  would  have  taxed  the  powers  of  any  but  an 
artist  of  a  high  class :  the  beautiful  scenes  wherein  we  have 
had  a  glimpse  of  him  above  sufficiently  prove  this.  That 
melancholy  fatalism  seen  in  his  reply  to  Auda  tinges  his  life 
and  utterance  throughout  the  work,  and  mixes  into  the 
strength  of  his  character  a  certain  fragility  .calculated  to 
dispose  the  reader  more  tenderly  towards  him  than  towards 
any  of  these  champions.  Grettir,  even  when  haunted  by  his 
ghost-fear,  it  is  hardly  possible  to  pity ;  but  Gisli's  super- 
natural dreams  draw  forth  our  warmest  compassion.  There 
is  something  very  touching  in  his  repeatedly  rejoining  his 
faithful  and  noble  wife  at  his  life's  risk,  ''  so  much  they  loved 
each  other ;"  and  the  many  passages  of  blended  prose  and 
verse,  wherein  he  tells  her  of  the  two  "  dream-wives  "  that 
visit  him  in  his  sleep,  are  put  in  with  the  delicate  hand  of  no 
bungler.  The  seventeenth  chapter  of  the  Saga  is  altogether 
adnurable,  and  even  the  verse  is  not  so  far  garbled  in  passing 
through  Mr.  Dasent's  hands  but  that  one  can  recognise  it  for 
fine  poetry  spoilt. 

But  whatever  various  voices  may  find  to  utter  for  or  against 
the  Sagas  of  Gisli  and  Grettir,  of  Gunnlaug  Wormtongue 
and  of  Yiga-Glum,  there  is  one  point  on  which  all  authorities 
concerning  the  Saga  literature  of  the  Icelandic  settlers  seem 
to  be  agreed,  and  that  is  the  position  to  be  given  to  the  Njala. 
It  is  admitted  on  all  hands  that,  of  the  Sagas  relating  to  life 
in  Iceland,  this  is  by  far  the  most  important,  both  as  regards 
the  number  of  influential  families  concerned  in  its  plot,  and 
as  a  full  reflection  of  the  life  and  institutions  of  the  time 
and  people.  We  have  no  hesitation  in  ascribing  to  Njala,. 
regarded  from  an  ethnographic  point  of  view,  a  weight  equal 
to  that  of  the  Iliad ;  while  as  a  work  of  art  it  takes,  in  our 
opinion,  a  place  in  the  uppermost  rank  of  national  works. 
For  this  story  has  the  two  first  essentials  for  a  great  epic ; 
it  was  framed,  that  is  to  say,  at  and  concerning  an  important 
epoch  in  the  history  of  a  people,  and,  keeping  well  apart 
from  aU  trivial  prettinesses,  it  built  itself  up  in  severe  simple 
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ontlinesy  made  firm  and  imperishable  by  that  flawless  realism 
of  manner  that  constitutes  the  best  idealisation.  We  can 
well  afford  to  leave  aside  as  irrelevant  the  question  of  verse 
or  prose  as  a  vehicle  for  an  epic  action,  when  we  are  able 
to  base  onr  claims  on  such  an  action  as  that  of  the  NjaV$ 
Saga.  The  epoch  to  which  it  relates  is  no  stagnant  pool  in 
the  shallow  current  of  a  civilisation  that  has  run  its  time 
and  plunged  in  ruinous  cataract  over  the  smooth,  shapely, 
rocks  of  effeminacy ;  it  is  the  vast  river  of  human  progress, 
boiling  on  with  the  fierce  conflicting  currents  of  two  social 
systems  and  two  religions  directly  opposed  in  idea.  The 
awful  &ith  of  Odin,  the  savage  hearts  of  the  men  whose 
fathers  had  framed  and  followed  that  faith,  were  met  at 
struggle  with  the  tender  loving  faith  of  Christ,  and  the  hearts 
of  a  new  generation  sprang  up  to  thrust  forward  the  amelio- 
ration of  man's  dangerous  life,  and  embrace  a  religioti  which 
discountenanced  bloodshed  and  vengeance.  The  twilight  of 
the  gods  had  come ;  not  such  as  the  older  Northmen  had  fore- 
told was  the  battle  and  defeat  of  Odin  and  Thor  and  the 
general  ^sir ;  Midgard's  worm,  and  the  wolf,  and  the  rest 
of  the  evil  powers  were  not  there ;  but  Hemidal's  horn  had 
sounded,  though  neither  men  nor  gods  might  hear  it,  and  the 
unheard  blast  had  announced  the  fair  form  of  Him  who  had 
died  a  thousand  years  before  on  Calvary.  Well  might  the 
struggle  be  fierce  !  What  had  these  blood-stained  avengers 
and  strife-seekers  in  common  with  men  who  worshipped  as  a 
God  the  patient  submissive  Victim  crowned  with  thorns, 
spitted  on  and  reviled,  and  finally  led  away  as  a  malefactor  to 
be  nailed  in  patience  on  a  cross,  between  two  thieves  ?  What 
if  He  had  risen  after  death,  and  was  interceding  with  His 
Father  for  all  mankind?  Those  whom  Odin  had  chosen 
wanted  no  intercession,  and  would  find  their  way  to  Valhalla, 
blood  and  all.  But  not  such  as  these  were  all  men  at  that 
time;  and  Njal,  the  powerful,  influential  Njal,  the  best 
lawyer  in  Iceland,  the  man  of  ''weird  foresight,"  the  man 
of  many  atonements  made  and  taken  under  law,  in  lieu  of 
blood-vengeances,  was  ready,  with  many  others,  to  see  at  once 
the  beauty  of  the  new  religion  and  to  lend  it  his  best  support. 
Happily  for  Iceland,  the  fierce  old  settlers  had  brought  out 
with  them  such  a  stock  of  true  manhood  as  was  not  easily 
expended;  and,  as  the  commonwealth  worked  its  way  to 
greater  and  greater  completeness,  an  increasing  love  of  law 
and  order  stepped  ever  lugher  and  higher  over  the  countless 
corpses  of  slain  men,  until  the  more  savage  heathen  were 
reduced  to  a  minority,  and  the  influential  people  of  the  land 
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approximated  more  and  more  nearly  the  Njal  type.  But  so 
long  as  heathens  of  a  good  intelligence  were  left,  the  oppos- 
ing influence  was  necessarily  strong  enough  to  involve  a  hard 
struggle ;  while  the  preaching  of  Thangbrand,  sent  by  Olaf 
Tryggvison  to  propagate  the  faith,  was  not  in  itself  con- 
ciliatory :  his  method  of  propagating  Christianity  was  calcu- 
lated rather  to  stimulate  the  bigoted  heathen  to  stand  by  the 
God  of  battles,  and  is  shown,  dramatically,  in  Njala,  to  have 
fully  justified  those  complaints  made  to  King  Olaf  by  the 
Icelanders  who  visited  his  court  with  Ejartan  the  son  of  Olaf 
Peacock — complaints  whereof  a  sketchy  enough  account  is 
given  in  the  spirited  Saga  of  Olaf  Tryggvison.* 

To  narrate  the  history  of  the  propagation  of  Christianity 
in  Iceland  is  by  no  means  an  exclusive  property  of  Njala : 
in  the  Sagas  of  Gisli,  the  Soursop  and  Grettir,  of  Yiga-Glum 
and  Gunnlaug  Wormtongue,  we  hear,  over  and  over  again,  of 
one  thing  or  another  which  shows  the  firmness  of  the  root 
that  the  new  faith  quickly  thrust  into  the  earth ;  and  in  that 
part  of  Grettla  which  deals  with  the  outlaw's  ancestors,  and 
is  sometimes  met  with  separately  as  the  Saga  of  Onund 
Tree-foot,  we  are  told  that  Asmund,  Grettir*s  father,  went  to 
visit  Thorkel,  from  whose  house  he  subsequently  took  his 
wife,  and  that  **  this  was  after  the  coming  out  of  Bishop 
Frederick  and  Thorwald  Kodran's  son,  and  they  dwelt  at  the 
Brooksmeet,  when  these  things  came  to  pass  :  they  were  the 
first  to  preach  the  law  of  Christ  in  the  north  country ;  Thor- 
kel let  himself  be  signed  with  the  cross  and  many  men  with 
him,  and  things  enow  betid  betwixt  the  bishop  and  the  north- 
country  folk  which  come  not  into  this  tale  :  "  this  was  before 
Grettir's  birth,  so  that,  of  course,  "  things  enow  betid  '*  in 
coimection  with  the  rising  religion  during  his  career.  But  it 
is  in  Njala  that  the  struggle  between  the  faiths  is  really  drawn 
with  a  full  and  earnest  care  of  details ;  it  is  there  that  Thang- 
brand  "  comes  into  the  tale  "  to  combine  the  offices  of  pro- 
pagandist and  champion ;  there  that  Brian's  Battle  finds  itft 
appropriate  place  in  the  course  of  the  narrative ;  and  there 
that  what  the  war-like  propagandists  attempted  with  very 
meagre  success  is  shown  to  have  been  accomplished  by  the 
quiet  orderly  influence  of  Njal  and  his  allies.  It  was  Njal, 
and  such  men  as  he  who  brought  things  so  about  that 
Christianity  was  sanctioned  by  law,  and  it  was  Njal  who  was 
foremost  among  those  that  paid  up  the  heavy  atonement  of 
life  to  the  leagued  forces  of  heathen  bigotry  and  social  jealousy* 

*  See  Mr.  Laing's  H^rMkrvngla^  Vol.  I. 
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To'attempt  any  abstract  or  analysis  of  this  grand  story — 
told  of  an  epoch  which  would  afford  a  fine  text  for  a  treatise 
on  social  dynamics — would  be  to  commence  a  task  about  as 
weighty  as  writing  a  complete  "  Argument "  for  the  Iliad ; 
and  to  giye  a  critical  view  of  even  the  principal  characters 
would  be  matter  for  a  good-sized  essay.    We  have  chosen, 
therefore,  to  draw  rather  on  those  shorter  works  of  the  same 
class  for  scenes  and  characters  illustrative  of  the  times  and 
people,  and  our  duty  to  NjaVs  Saga  we.  can  best  perform  by 
the  simple  assurance  that,  if  any  character  or  scene  borrowed 
by  us  from  the  other  tales  of  Iceland  is  vivid  or  true  or 
dramatic,  or  in  any  way  masterly,  there  are  characters  and 
scenes  as  vivid  and  true  and  dramatic  in  the  story  of  Burnt 
Njdl,  and  a  greater  abundance  and  variety  of  them  than  in 
any  of  the  other  stories.    Njal  himself  is  the  highest  con- 
ception in  this  series  of  works  :  a  man  before  all  men  of  his 
time  in  intellect,  in  sense  of  honour,  in  love  of  law  and 
order,  and  in  desire  for  the  peaceful  realities  of  life  to  become 
the  lot  of  all  men.    Gunnar,  the  peerless  hero  of  the  first 
portion  of  the  book,  is  a  bright  type  of  the  man  of  trans- 
cendent power,  brought  gradually  to  manslayings  and  his  own 
death  by  the  jealousies  and  goadings  of  mean  men.    The 
wiveB  of  these  two,  Bergthora  and  Hallgerda,  whose  mutual 
jealous  hate  commences  a  terrible  coil  of  ill,  are  splendidly 
contrasted  as  the  orthodox,  high-spirited  pagan  woman,  and 
the  infamous,  ambitious,  insatiate  harlot,  found  in  all  ages 
and  races  under  some  guise  of  outer  loveliness,  and  always 
hateful  to  those  unsnared  by  her  wiles.  Skarphedinn,  the  eldest 
son  of  Njal  and  Bergthora,  with  the  bitter  tongue  and  ready 
axe  to  back  it,  is  a  terrible  embodiment  of  unrelenting  ven- 
geance and    prompt  ferocity   when  roused.      Yalgard  the 
guileful  plays  well  the  part  of  the  bigoted,  treacherous,  evil- 
hearted  heathen,  who,  coming  back  &om  foreign  travel,  and 
finding  the  land  transformed  under  the  new  order  of  things, 
takes  to  his  death-bed,  and  plots  a  fierce  revenge  on  those 
who  have  been  foremost  in  changing  the  old  order  of  things ; 
and  Mord  Yalgard's  son,  of  consistent  depravity  throughout 
the  piece,  worthily  out-Iagos  lago,  when  he  executes  on  Njal's 
family,  by  his  infernal  wiles,  the  vengeance  plotted  by  his 
father.    That  vengeance  eventuated  in  no  less  a  thing  than 
the  burning  of  the  noble  old  reformer,  with  his  wife  and  sons, 
in  their  house  at  Bergthor's  EnoU ;  and  much  ''  betid  "  after- 
wards in  the  way'*of  manslayings  for  vengeance'  sake,  to  the 
great  comfort,  of  course,  of  the  evil-disposed  opponents  of 
religious  and  social  progress.  The  whole  scene  of  the  burning 
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the  culminating  point  in  the  tragedy,  is  simply  and  absolutely 
perfect ;  not  only  is  it  pervaded  by  the  noblest  pathos  and  the 
loftiest  tragic  feeling,  but  the  characters  of  Njal's  family  are 
there  drawn  to  a  climax,  and  brought  to  fulfill  themselves  in  a 
style  so  admirable,  as  to  set  the  Sagaman  at  once  and  for  ever 
on  that  seat  in  the  temple  of  &me  whereon  we  range  our 
men  of  great  and  masterful  literary  genius.  But  few  people 
could  read  dry-eyed  the  account  of  this  foul  deed  of  him  who 
lived  long  after  to  bear  about  the  name  of  Buming-Flosi ; 
but  the  pathos  is  at  its  deepest  when  the  dastard  (for  a  man 
who  burnt  men  in  their  houses  was  even  in  those  times 
looked  upon  as  "  every  man's  dastard  ")  so  far  relents  as  f o 
ofiTer  life  to  the  women  and  to  Njal,  in  consideration  of  their 
helplessness,  and  when  the  grand  old  man  refuses  to  come 
forth  and  live  on  in  shame  when  his  sons  are  dead.  Nothing 
can  give  a  more  graphic  idea  of  the  inextinguishable  man- 
hood of  the  best  men  of  those  times  than  the  parley  the 
Saga  describes  as  taking  place  while  the  hall  was  all  ablaze 
above,  brands  falling  thickly,  doors  barred,  and  fuel  piled 
against  them : — 

''Then  Flosi  went  to  the  door  and  called  out  to  Njal,  and  said  he 
wonld  speak  with  him  and  Bergthora. 

"Now  Njal  does  so,  and  Flosi  said — 

"  ^  I  will  offer  thee,  master  Njal,  leave  to  go  out,  for  it  is  unworthy 
that  thoa  should'st  burn  indoors.' 

" '  I  will  not  go  oat,'  said  Njal,  '  for  I  am  an  old  man,  and  little 
fitted  to  avenge  my  sons,  but  I  will  not  live  in  shame.' 

"  Then  Flosi  said  to  Bergthora — 

"  *  Come  thoa  oat,  housewife,  for  I  will  for  no  sake  bum  thee 
indoors.' 

"  *  I  was  given  away  to  Njal  young,'  said  Bergthora,  *  and  I  have 
promised  him  this,  that  we  would  both  share  the  same  fate.' 

*'  Afler  that  they  both  went  back  into  the  honse. 

**'  What  connsel  shall  we  now  take?'  said  Bergthora. 

'' '  We  will  go  to  oar  bed,'  says  Njal,  '  and  lay  us  down ;  I  have 
long  been  eager  for  rest.' 

"  Then  she  said  to  the  boy  Thord,  Kari's  son^- 

" '  Thee  will  I  take  oat,  and  thoa  shalt  not  bum  in  here.' 

'' '  Thoa  hast  promised  me  this,  grandmother/  says  the  boy,  '  that 
we  should  never  part  so  long  as  I  wished  to  be  with  thee ;  but  me* 
thinks  it  is  much  better  to  die  with  thee  and  Njal,  than  to  live 
«fler  you.' 

"  Then  she  bore  the  boy  to  her  bed,  and  Njal  spoke  to  his  steward 
and  said — 

"  *  Now  shalt  tho<i  see  where  we  lay  us  down,  and  how  I  lay  us 
caty  for  I  mean  not  to  stir  an  inch  henoei  whether  reek  or  burning 
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smazt  me,  and  so  thou  wilt  be  able  to  guesa  where  to  look  for  oar 
bones.' 

''  He  said  he  would  do  so. 

*'  There  bad  been  an  oz  slaughtered,  and  the  hide  lay  there.  Njal 
told  the  steward  to  spread  the  hide  over  them,  and  he  did  so. 

"  So  there  they  lay  down  both  of  them  in  their  bed,  and  put  the 
boy  between  them.  Then  they  signed  themselves  and  the  boy  with 
the  cross,  and  gave  over  their  souls  into  God's  hand,  and  that  was 
the  last  word  that  men  heard  them  utter." — Burnt  Ifjal,  Vol.  II. 
pp.  175-7. 

It  is  noteworthy  how,  in  this  solemn  scene,  the  old  leaven 
of  heathenism  is  shown  mised  with  the  fine  old  man's  im- 
perfectly comprehended  Christianity:  he  had  seen  it  as  a 
great  good,  for  all  men ;  but  even  his  advanced  intellect  and 
humane  beart  were  unable  to  compass  a  complete  division 
from  the  associations  of  heathenism :  he  signed  himself  with 
the  cross,  and  gave  over  his  soul  into  God's  hands,  while 
choosing  death  because  he  was  too  old  to  avenge  his  sons  in 
accordanee  with  the  requisitions  of  the  creed  of  Odin.  He  is 
a  climactic  type  of  the  struggling  rising  life  of  the  nation  of 
whose  popular  literature  and  manners  we  have  striven  to  give 
some  idea,  and  of  whose  indigenous  epids  his  tragic  history 
stands  at  the  head. 
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Abt.  III. — 1.  Progetto  di  Legge:  Titolo  I.— Prerogative  del 
Sommo  Pontefice  e  della  S.  Sede.  Titolo  II. — ^Eelazioni 
della  Ghiesa  collo  Stato  in  Italia. 

2.  Circolare  del  Ministro  degli  esteri  alle  Potenze  Straniere 
per  il  posseeso  preso  di  Roma. 

Roma  e  nostra.— On  the  30th  of  September,  1870,  these 
simple^  and  significant  words  announced  to  expecting  multi- 
tudes in  Florence  the  attainment  of  a  hope  long  delayed. 
They  chronicled  the  moment  of  a  profound  change  in  the 
history  of  Italy,  the  moment  towards  which  the  nation  had 
long  struggled  through  tumultuous  vicissitudes.  A  sharp 
dividing  line,  they  mark  off  a  wonderful  past,  which  they  ter- 
minate, from  an  unknown  future,  which  they  begin.  Moving 
by  uncertain,  and  sometimes  weary,  stages,  the  peoples  of 
Italy  at  length  reach  a  long-sought  goal.  By  slow  degrees 
approaching,  the  separated  elements,  lying  near  each  other, 
and  having  strong  affinities,  at  last  coalesce.  Individualities, 
egotisms,  even  antipathies,  unite  around  a  common  centre, 
and  under  a  common  name.  We  say  by  slow  degrees ;  but 
these  movements  can  be  so  designated  only  when  we  think 
of  the  apparent  nearness  of  their  accomplishment  and  of  the 
successive  hindrances  thrown  in  the  way  of  that  accomplish- 
ment. It  was  slow  work,  waiting  hour  after  hour  in  the  bright 
autumn  day,  with  the  fruit  hanging  temptingly  near,  and  the 
permission  to  pluck  it  withheld;  though  there  had  been  little  or 
no  impatience  through  the  long  months  of  growth.  To  look 
back  from  the  present  moment  to  the  accession  of  Pius  IX.,  in 
1846,  or  to  the  revolutionary  epoch  which  so  speedily  followed, 
is  to  look  oyer  a  very  brief  space;  but  the  months  were  long  and 
dreary  during  which  Italy,  trembling  in  suspense  on  the  edge 
of  fear  and  danger,  waited  and  panted  for  the  complete  unifica- 
tion of  the  kingdom.  The  present  pontificate  has  continued 
long  enough  to  witness  the  firm  implanting  in  the  breasts  of 
the  Italians  of  the  hope  of  national  freedom  and  unity,  and 
the  attainment  of  that  hope. 

It  would  be  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  mark  the  precise 
moment  when  the  first  impulse  was  given  to  that  wave  of 
popular  conviction  which,  often  hidden  but  never  dissipated, 
repressed  but  gaining  intensity  by  repression,  and  gradually 
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gathering  np  into  itself  man^  co-ordinate  forces,  at  length 
expended  itself  in  the  realisation  of  one  of  the  grandest  ideas 
of  modem  times — a  united  Italy !    Italy,  not  a  mere  geogra- 
phical designation  or  historical  name,  not  a  mere  coalition  of 
mdependent  states,  having  little  or  no  cohesion,  bat  one 
compact  homogeneous  whole — a  nation.    Distinct  germs  of 
the  present  may  perhaps  be  found  in  the  revolutionary  period 
which  closed  the  last  century.    Previous  to  it,  indeed,  poets 
and  philosophers,  men  on  the  outworks  of  society,  wrote  or 
sang  of  national  freedom  and  even  of  national  unity.    Amidst 
that  general  disintegration  of  existing  modes  of  thought, 
that  shaking  of  the  nations,  of  which  the  French  Bevolution 
was  alike  the  centre  and  the  signal,  the  seeds  of  new  ideas 
were  scattered  far  and  wide,  and  many  new  hopes  were  bom 
amidst  a  desolation  in  which  old  ones  were  for  ever  destroyed. 
An  Italian  League,  with  the  Pope  at  its  head,  had  been  con- 
ceived, bat  it  was  an  ecclesiastical,  not  a  national,  aspiration. 
The  Italian  Bepublic,  under  the  presidency  of  Napoleon,  and 
the  subsequent  assumption  by  him  of  the  title  of  King  of 
Italy,  by  what  motives  soever  prompted,  indicated  the  thought, 
if  not  the  necessity,  of  the  times,  and  tended  to  give  consistency 
to  merely  nebulous  fancies.     But  Napoleon  was  a  conqueror, 
not  the  &eely  chosen  sovereign  of  the  people.    In  obsequious* 
ness  and  servility,  republic  and  kingdom  professedly  yielded 
themselves  up  to  his  supremacy :  they  did  so  because  they 
dared  not  do  otherwise.    It  was  a  great  experiment.    That 
reign   was  an   oppression,  and  national  ideas  might  have 
been    thrown  far  into  the  background  again,  had  not  the 
returning  Monarchs,  at  the  close  of  the  Napoleonic  era, 
been  yet  more  irksome  and  oppressive  than  he. 

From  the  downfall  of  Napoleon,  the  history  of  the  states 
of  Italy  is  one  of  ceaseless  change.  Dismptions  were  followed 
by  reconstructions,  only  to  be  riven  asunder  and  again  to 
gtoup  around  new  centres.  Insurrections  followed  oppres- 
sions ;  national  interests  now  rose  upon  the  surface  of  the 
troubled  water,  and  caught  the  eye  of  the  few,  now  sank 
again  into  the  deep  profound,  subordinated  to  family  and 
dynastic  intrigues.  The  prey  of  greedy  and  jealous  neigh- 
bours, the  several  kingdoms  of  the  penmsula  were  too  much 
weakened  by  division  to  be  able  to  repel  the  attacks  of 
rapacious  invaders,  or  too  much  distracted  by  internal  dis- 
sension to  combine  in  common  cause  against  common  foes. 
The  restlessness  and  the  longing  of  the  Italians,  as  well  as 
the  indefiniteness  of  their  aims,  are  revealed  in  the  consti- 
tution and  prevalence  of  the  Carbonari.     Founded  early  in 
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the  century,  amid  the  wiTds  and  woodlands  of  Calabria,  and 
taking  its  name  from  the  charcoal-makers  of  the  neighbour- 
hood, this  secret  political  society,  created  by  oppression,  and 
rather  testifying  to  it  than  promising  any  release  from  it, 
with  imperfect  aims  and  inefficient  agents,  seemed  more  to 
warn  following  agitators  from  dangers  than  to  avert  any  of 
them.  The  Oiovine  Italia  was  another  society  created  by 
sunilar  evils.  More  definite  in  aim,  it  sought  to  unite  the 
kingdom  in  a  republic,  and  to  give  unity  to  the  religious 
creed ;  though  it  is  tiot  easy  to  say  much  of  the  nature  of 
that  creed,  save  that  it  was  an  opposition  to  Bomanism. 
Names  here  arise  such  as  Murat,  Nugent,  Lord  William 
Bentinck,  Archduke  John  ol  Austria,  and  subsequently 
Prince  Charles  Albert,  who  joined  the  Carbonari — names 
which  recall  isolated  efforts  and  many  an  unfulfilled  promise 
and  many  a  blighted  hope. 

The  sense  of  loss,  suffering,  and  oppression  had  long  been 
felt;  the  power  of  self-recovery  seemed  almost  destroyed. 
In  the  breasts  of  very  few  did  the  barest  hope  of  a  national 
resuscitation  dwell.  Freedom  and  independence  were  eagerly 
desired  by  particular  states ;  but  the  gathering  of  the  severaJ 
peoples  under  one  flag  was  more  a  speculation  of  the  ingenious 
than  a  true  aspiration.  And  the  heel  of  the  mighty  was  upon 
the  neck  of  the  feeble.  We  must  not  omit  a  reference  to  a 
-small  company  of  men,  wanting  neither  in  social  status  nor 
intelligence,  striving  to  secure  practical  reforms  in  manners 
with  liberality  in  sentiment.  Their  aim,  however,  was  limited ; 
yet  it  served  to  show  the  severity  of  the  oppression  under 
which  the  people  groaned ;  for  they  expiated  their  holy  toil  in 
rude  captivity,  and  in  tears  and  suffering,  and  death  conse- 
crated the  sacred  cause  of  freedom.  The  name  of  Silvio 
Pellico  represents  this  class  to  us.  Noble  in  spirit,  and  of 
pure  mind,  this  estimable  man  left  to  his  country  a  durable 
memento  of  patient,  heroic  suffering ;  and,  by  the  meekness 
of  his  chaste  words,  flowing  from  a  tremulous  pen,  appealed 
with  irresistible  power  to  the  deepest  sympathies  of  the 
nation. 

The  possibility  of  the  release  of  all  the  states  of  Italy,  and 
then  of  their  being  welded  into  one,  had  taken  deep  root,  but 
in  very  few  minds.  Of  it,  some  dreamed.  It  was  a  dream ; 
and  seemed  as  though  it  would  be  for  ever  a  dream.  It  was 
held,  however,  by  a  section,  and  held  tenaciously.  Others 
needed  but  instruction.  Not  a  little  honour  is  due  to  the 
men  who  so  persistently  bore  aloft  the  hope  before  their  com- 
patriots.    It  was  a  great  idea :  too  great  for  most  minds ; 
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bat  it  grew,  and  at  length  ruled  as  the  dominant  idea.  "  Italy 
united  and  free"  became  the  watchword  of  parties,  which 
found  in  this  simple  programme  more  worthy  objects,  and 
more  commanding  ones,  than  in  their  own  independent  aims. 
Bat  what  immense  difficulties  must  be  conquered  ere  the 
several  parts  of  the  nation  could  be  brought  to  cohere  around 
a  common  centre  !  Deeply  rooted  antipathies  must  be  de- 
stroyed ;  individual  and  antagonistic  interests  must  be  held 
in  check ;  great  foes  must  be  repelled— foes  whose  interest  it 
had  been  to  keep  Italy  divided.  Spain,  Austria,  and  France 
appeared  to  have  gained  a  prescriptive  right,  by  long  occupa- 
tion, to  dictate  the  fortunes  of  the  country.  They  must  be 
beaten  back.  But  by  whom  ?  And  who  was  to  grapple  with 
the  greatest  foe  of  all  to  the  national  aspiration— the  Church? 
The  Ghorch  all-pervasive,  subtle,  dominant,  and  as  unscru- 
pulous as  it  was  intangible.  And  what  common  bond 
could  unite  the  several  parts  ?  Who  could  take  the  lead  ? 
The  one  in  which  the  sentiments  of  freedom  found  their  most 
congenial  soil  had  not  itself  a  free  constitutional  government. 
It  was,  moreover,  amongst  the  [least  and  the  weakest  of  the 
states.  If  the  minor  states  could  be  brought  to  acknowledge 
the  supremacy  of  Piedmont,  it  was  inconceivable  that  Tuscany 
and  the  Sicilies  could;  neither  could  Piedmont  or  Venice  bow 
to  Naples.  They  were  rivals,  and  jealous  rivals,  too.  There 
was  one  name,  it  is  true,  the  supremacy  of  which  all  would 
acknowledge ;  there  was  a  centre  in  which  all  would  be  willing 
to  unite ;  but  it  was  precisely  that  one  which  they  reached 
last  of  VkOi — the  goal  to  which  they  travelled,  not  the  point  of 
departure  from  which  they  set  out.  Withal,  some  great  soul 
or  souls  were  needed,  not  only  to  expose  the  country's  wrongs, 
but  to  look  ahead  of  present  conditions,  and  with  clear  sight 
discern,  and  distinct  voice  proclaim,  the  means  of  the  counti^'s 
redemption.  Then  the  common  consent  must  be  gained,  and 
the  public  mind  fastened  upon  a  few  simple  ideas  to  prevent 
distraction  and  conflict ;  and  it  was,  above  all,  necessary  that 
the  objects  set  before  the  people  should  be  seen  to  be  worthy 
of  great  sacrifices,  sufficiently  worthy  to  subordinate  other 
and  personal  interests.  Careful  manipulation  would  be 
needed  in  the  cabinet,  and  fervent  enthusiasm  in  the  country. 
Such  a  conjuncture  of  circumstances  it  seemed  impossible  to 
secure;  yet  it  was  secured.  Seldom  has  a  nation  been  so 
favoured.  At  the  right  moment,  the  right  men  appeared.  Com- 
binations of  political  events,  the  least  Ukely  to  happen,  were 
formed,  of  all  which  Italy>  seemed  to  reap  the  advantage. 
Looking  back  upon  the  late  movement,  it  is  not  a  little  sur^^ 
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prising  to  observe  how  the  jadgment  of  the  wise,  and  the 
enthusiasm  of  the  ardent,  the  programmes  of  the  thinkers 
and  the  longings  of  the  multitude,  aJl  found  their  expression 
in  the  same  terms,  and  perfected  themselves  in  the  same 
events. 

It  is  the  peculiar  feature  of  the  Italian  kingdom  that  it 
was  founded  upon  the  common  acknowledgment  of  great 
ideas.  It  was  not  founded  by  terrorism  or  the  force  of 
arms;  neither  was  it  effected  by  the  intrigues  of  secret 
societies.  It  was  not  a  conquest.  Piedmont  did  not  con- 
quer Tuscany,  or  Venice,  or  the  States  of  the  Church,  or 
even  Naples.  There  were  words,  symbols  of  ideas  precious 
to  all,  and  of  conditions  longed  for  by  all,  around  which 
the  several  peoples  could  rally— /recrfowi,  wntfy,  progress. 
The  order  is  not  unimportant.  For  all  this  a  process  of 
preparation  had  been  going  forward,  the  effects  of  which  were 
seen  when  the  restraints  were  taken  away,  and  the  several 
states  rushed  together  in  a  common  embrace.  Particles  no 
longer  kept  asunder  by  rude  forces,  coalesced  by  the  power  of 
natural  attraction.  The  power  of  ideas  accomplished  what 
the  power  of  armies  could  not  have  effected.  Italy  gained 
her  unity,  as  the  people  won  their  freedom,  and  as  both  must 
be  retained,  not  by  the  power  of  the  sword,  but  by  the  power 
of  sentiment — the  dominion  of  acknowledged  right.  The 
long  teaching  in  the  school  of  misfortune  was  the  appropriate 
preparation  for  this.  Eepression,  trickery,  rivalries,  oppres- 
sive and  false  governments,  cruelty,  deceit,  wrong,  had  done 
their  work,  taught  their  lessons,  and  taught  them  effectually. 
The  Italians  were  made  one  in  suffering,  before  they  were 
made  one  in  joy ;  one  in  presence  of  common  enemies,  before 
they  became  one  under  the  control  of  common  laws. 

No  more  forcible  representation  of  the  state  of  the  country 
could  be  given,  perhaps,  than  that  furnished  by  a  {letter 
written  by  Mazzini  to  Sir  James  Graham  in  1845,  when,  at 
least,  a  few  estimated  the  nation's  true  position.  The  essential 
unity  of  the  country,  and  the  intervening  causes  of  division 
and  separation,  are  here  strikingly  contrasted.  His  words, 
spoken  in  the  dark  days,  when  as  yet  not  a  single  step  had 
been  taken  in  that  great  work,  which  to-day,  after  an  interval 
of  twenty-five  years,  we  see  completed,  may  be  not  inaptly 
quoted  here.    He  says : — 

"We  are  a  people  of  from  one^and-tweniy  to  two-and-twenij 
millions  of  men,  known  from  time  immemorial  by  the  same  name  as 
the  people  of  Italy,  inclosed  by  natural  limits  the  clearest  ever 
marlred  oat  by  the  Deiiy — ^the  sea  and  the  highest  monntaina  in 
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Eniope ;  speaking  ihe  same  langrnage,  modified  by  dialects  yarying 
less  than  do  the  Scetcli  and  the  English ;  having  the  same  creeds, 
the  same  manners,  the  same  habits,  with  modifications  not  greater 
than  those  which  in  France,  the  most  homogeneous  country  on  the 
earth,  distinguish  the  Basque  firom  the  Breton ;  proud  of  the  noblest 
tradition  in  politics,  science,  and  art,  that  adorns  European  history ; 
having  twice  given  humanity  a  tie,  a  watchword  of  unity — once  in 
the  Some  of  the  Emperors,  again,  ere  they  betrayed  their  mission, 
in  the  Eome  of  the  popes ;  gifted  with  active,  ready,  and  brilliant 
feumlties^  is  not  denied  even  by  our  calumniators;  rich  in  every 
source  of  material  well-being  that,  fraternally  and  liberally  worked, 
oonid  make  ourselves  happy,  and  open  to  sister  nations  the  brightest 
prospect  in  the  world. 

"  We  have  no  flag,  no  political  name,  no  rank  among  European 
nations.  We  have  no  common  centre,  no  common  &ct,  no  conunon 
market.  We  are  dismembered  into  eight  states,  Lombardy,  Parma, 
Tnsoany,  Modena,  Lucca,  the  Popedom,  Piedmont,  the  kingdom  of 
Naples — all  independent  of  one  another,  without  alliance,  without 
um'ty  of  aim,  without  organised  connection  between  them.  Eight 
lines  of  custom-houses,  without  counting  the  impediments  apper- 
taining to  the  internal  administration  of  each  state,  sever  our  material 
interests,  oppose  our  advancement,  and  forbid  us  large  manufactories, 
large  commercial  activity,  and  all  those  encouragements  to  our  capi- 
talists that  a  centre  of  impulse  would  afibrd.  Prohibitions  or 
enormous  duties  check  the  import  and  export  of  first  necessities  in 
each  state  in  Italy. 

"  Territorial  and  industrial  products  abound  in  one  province  that 
are  deficient  in  another,  and  we  may  not  freely  sell  the  superfluities, 
or  exchange  among  ourselves  the  necessities.  Eight  different  systems 
of  currency,  of  weights  and  measures>  of  civil,  commercial,  and 
penal  legislation,  of  administrative  organisation  and  of  police  re- 
Btriction,  divide  us  and  render  us  as  much  as  possible  strangers  to 
each  other.  And  all  these  states,  among  which  we  are  partitioned, 
are  ruled  by  despotic  governments,  in  whose  working  the  country 
has  no  agency  whatever.  There  exists  not  in  any  of  these  states 
either  liberty  of  the  press,  er  of  united  action,  or  of  speech,  or  of 
collective  petition,  or  of  the  introduction  of  foreign  books,  or  of 
education,  or  of  anything.  One  of  these  states,  comprising  nearly 
a  fourth  of  the  Italian  population,  belongs  to  the  foreigner — to 
Austria ;  the  others,  some  from  family  ties,  some  from  a  conscious 
feebleness,  tamely  submit  to  her  influence." 

A  more  graphic  description  of  the  evils  under  which  the 
country  groaned,  could  not  be  put  into  so  few  words.  Such 
evils  were  enough  to  stir  the  depths  of  spirits  less  excitable 
than  the  Italians,  and  only  those  bom  in  the  midst  of  them 
could  have  so  long  and  so  patiently  endured  them.  We  are 
not  soxprised  that  from  this  contrast  between  the  actual  con- 
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dition  and  the  aspirations  of  the  country,  the  national  party 
was  produced. 

At  the  time  this  letter  was  written,  the  man  who  was  to  be 
the  chief  instrument  in  the  country's  regeneration  had  not 
entered  upon  public  political  life.  Quietly  he  was  evolving, 
and  as  quietly  teachmg,  by  means  of  his  pen,  and  in  other 
ways,  those  principles  of  political  freedom,  to  which  he 
adhered  throughout  his  splendid  though  brief  career.  If  we 
brin^  the  names,  Gavour  and  Mazzini,  into  juxtaposition,  it 
is  with  no  thought  that  they  stand  on  the  same  plane  of 
eminence.  Mazzini  may  hav^e  had  more  brilliancy  of  con- 
ception, but  he  had  none  of  the  sagacity  and  statesmanlike 
power  of  Cavour.  Fired  by  great  and  noble  aspirations,  a 
man  of  pure  spirit,  honestly  aiming  to  serve  his  country  in 
the  way  he  thought  best,  though  we  condemn  it,  he  was  far 
inferior  to  Gavour  in  all  those  special  qualities  needed  for  the 
exigencies  of  the  kingdom.  As  a  statesman,  a  diplomatist, 
or  a  man  of  practical  sagacity,  Mazzini  was  not  worthy  to  hold 
a  candle  to  Gavour ;  yet  had  he  a  special  work  to  do,  and  be 
did  it.  To  his  persistence  in  contending  for  the  unity  of  the 
kingdom,  is  largely  due  the  thorouglmess  with  which  the 
conviction  permeated  the  public  mind.  From  the  moment 
Gavour  touches  the  Italian  question,  it  assumes  an  entirely 
new  phase. 

We  have  referred  to  individuals,  it  may  not  be  out  of  place 
to  make  a  passing  reference  to  one  other  name,  which  will  for 
ever  be  associated  with  the  establishment  of  Italian  inde- 
pendence— Giuseppe  Oarihaldi.  Here  was  a  man,  whose  ideas, 
like  his  habits,  were  simple  enough,  some  of  them  grand 
enough;  a  true  lover  of  his  country;  patriotism  the  highest 
sentiment  of  his  soul ;  a  lover  too  of  his  kind,  fearlessly  doing 
those  things  which  he  believed,  however  erroneously  at  times, 
were  for  the  good  of  all.  His  programme,  too,  was  simple 
enough, — ^Italy  and  Victor  Emmanuel:  Italy  united  and  free. 
This  he  sought  in  spite  of  all  obstacles,  and  at  all  risks.  Not 
always  prudent,  he  did  not  foresee  dangers  or  difficulties. 
He  believed  in  his  cause  and  in  himself,  and  in  the  bulk  of 
his  countrymen.  Perhaps  his  confidence  was  too  great,  for 
he  exposed  himself  to  deception.  Ingenuous  himself,  he  did 
not  suspect  the  lower  motives  of  others,  by  whom  he  could 
be  easily  led.  Faithful  to  his  king,  and  loving  him,  and 
entirely  under  his  control  when  near  enough  to  hear  his  voices 
he  was  not  always  proof  against  the  seductions  of  partisans 
who  succeeded  in  gaining  his  ear.  Simple,  hopeful,  loving, 
trustful,  a  man  of  great  heart,  full  of  goodwill  as  it  was  fodl 
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of  courage,  honesty,  trnth,  and  fidelity  were  great  virtues 
with  him.  His  work  may  sometimes  have  had  the  character 
of  filibustering,  but  the  conditions  of  his  time  were  ex- 
ceptional, as  were  his  circumstances.  Thrown  up  by  the 
people  amongst  whom  he  was  educated,  whose  sorrows  and 
aspuations  he  shared,  he  was  the  best,  the  ripest  expression 
of  the  national  feeling.  Not  enough  of  a  speculator  to  expose 
his  work  or  his  country  to  danger  for  the  sake  of  an  idea,  he 
escaped  the  perils  of  his  abler  countryman  Mazzini.  His 
work  differed  essentially  from  that  of  Cavour.  The  one  tutored 
and  guarded  the  national  sentiment,  the  other  expressed  and 
inflamed  it.  Here  lay  the  grounds  of  the  different  degrees 
and  kinds  of  popular  influence  exerted  by  them,  and  of 
popular  applause  accorded  to  them.  The  one  grappled  with 
difficulties  and  held  back  the  impetuous ;  the  other,  in  fervid 
hope,  fed  the  passionate  flame  of  the  national  desire,  of  which 
he  was  the  embodiment  or  exposition,  though  it  found  in  him 
neither  its  origin  nor  its  strength.  Cavour  dealt  with  the 
question  diplomatically;  Garibal(S,  with  unbridled  enthusiasm^ 
called  upon  the  people  to  trample  down  their  oppressors. 
He^  was  the  pidpitating  heart  of  the  nation,  Cavour  its  far- 
seeing  eye.  Garibaldi  stood  at  the  front  of  the  multitude 
with  a  tricolour  flag  waving  in  his  hand,  and  the  sounds  of 
martial  music  around  him.  Cavour  stood  at  the  helm  of  govern- 
ment, guiding  the  vessel  through  dangerous  waters,  amidst 
rocks  Mdden  from  the  hasty  gaze  of  the  multitude.  To  the 
latter,  there  was  little  glory  in  this.  It  secured  little  apfdause, 
and  would  secure  little  till  the  whole  course  was  reviewed. 
Now  the  nation  pays  the  highest  tribute  to  Cavour,  by  adopt- 
ing his  policy,  and  confesses  the  wisdom  of  his  measures, 
by  trying  to  give  them  effect.  A  monument  to  Garibaldi  will 
be  cut  in  marble  and  placed  in  the  Santa  Croce^  or  possibly 
in  the  Campidoglio.  But  to  Cavour,  the  truest  memorial  wiU 
be  found  in  the  constitution  and  laws  of  the  country ;  in  those 
written  and  unwritten  principles  which  are  leading  the  nation 


to  glory  and  honour. 
But  to 


return.  At  the  time  Mazzini  penned  his  letter, 
Piedmont  had  not  a  constitutional  government.  There  was 
not,  in  fact,  in  the  country,  a  form  of  government  suited  to 
be  thet^ical  one  for  the  united  nation.  It  was,  therefore,  in 
the  strictest  order  of  a  safe  and  logical  procedure,  that 
Oavour,  two  years  later,  struck  out  the  bold  design  of  asking 
the  king  to  grant  a  cotistitution.  When  he  urged  this  upon  the 
Genoese  Liberals  in  1847,  he,  consciously  or  unconsciously, 
laid  the  foundation  stone  of  the  edifice  so  recently  completed. 
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Of  the  thonght  of  that  moment,  the  present  is  the  natnral 
growth.  We  might  almost  say  Italy's  political  regeneration 
dates  from  it.  Without  it  no  form  of  government  could  have 
been  permanent.  This  step  strikingly  contrasts  with  the 
patching  corrections  proposed  by  his  colleagaes  in  thought. 
It  illustrates  a.  certain  old  parable  which  speaks  of  patches 
taking  from  the  rotten  garment  and  making  the  rent  worse : 
said  parable  coapled  with  one  which  teaches  that  when  a  new 
spirit  stirs  an  age,  it  needs  a  new  body,  as  truly  as  new  wine 
needs  new  bottles.  Turning  to  these  earlier  days,  we  are  led 
to  think  of  another  work  of  a  preparatory  kind  eflfected  by 
Cavour.  All  active  parties  propounded  extreme  views,  hence 
the  destructive  element  prevailed.  These  he  moderated,  har- 
monised, and  combined.  To  restrain  the  impetuous,  while 
arousing  the  indifferent ;  to  inspirit  men  of  varying  shades  of 
thought,  and  then  combine  opposing  parties  and  lead  them 
on  in  a  common  path,  were  among  the  greatest  of  his  works, 
as  they  were  some  of  the  secrets  of  his  power,  and  of  tiie 
hidden  causes  of  his  ultimate  success.  With  what  con- 
summate skill  he  held  the  reins  over  those  fiery  steeds,  and 
kept  the  hasty  hoofs  in  check ! 

If  Cavour  did  not  bring  forward  the  subject  of  Italian 
unity  so  prominently  or  so  frequently  as  some  agitators  of  his 
day,  it  was  because  he  had  political  foresight  enough  to  see 
ihat  no  union  could  be  permanent  that  was  not  settled  upon  a 
true  basis,  and  that  an  effective,  if  not  a  long  training,  wasneces- 
sary  in  order  to  prepare  the  people  for  so  entirely  a  new  state 
of  things.  We  cannot  doubt  the  vision  of  a  united  Italy  rose 
np  before  the  mind  of  him  who  wrote  of  ''  the  union  so  essen- 
tial 'between  the  different  members  of  the  Italian  family,  in 
order  that  the  country  may  be  placed  in  a  position  to  take 
advantage  of  every  political  circumstance  favourable  to  its 
emancipation  from  foreign  domination ; "  who  spoke  of  '*  the 
conquest  of  Italian  independence  "  as  ''  that  supreme  good 
which  Italy  can  only  attain  by  the  reunion  of  all  her  children, 
and  by  the  combined  effort  of  evety  living  force  in  the  coun- 
try." But,  however  truly  Cavour  may  have  desired  the  unity 
of  the  country  under  one  sovereign,  how  truly  soever  he  may 
have  descried  it,  he  did  not  put  it  in  the  front  'rank,  for  he 
knew  a  great  many  works  must  precede  it.  An  accurate 
reasoner,  he  proceeded  in  the  great  argument  step  by  step. 
Whilst  the  visionary  and  imaginative  waited  not  for  pro- 
cesses, but  built  up,  in  airy  forms,  the  great  ideals,  fae 
patiently  laboured  with  true  sa^city  and  prudence  .on  the 
hidden  but  durable  foundation.    Hence,  as  we  have  said,  his 
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appropriate  work  lay  first  in  conducting  political  jonmals  and 
spreading,  through  their  means,  the  germs  of  political  wisdom, 
sowing  as  ripe  seed  in  his  own  country,  principles  he  had 
diligently  gathered  from  the  fruitful  fields  of  other  lands. 

Gayour  died  before  the  whole  work  was  completed.  But  he 
left  his  work  and  his  principles :  a  work  sufficiently  in  pro- 
gress to  he  capable  of  completion  by  less  able  hands ;  and 
his  principles  are  to-day  the  guides  of  Italian  politicians. 
Besides  which,  he  left  his  spirit ;  the  spirit  he  had  breathed 
aroand  and  into  so  many  of  his  countrymen.  "  Cavour's 
policy,"  a  name  in  history,  is  the  policy  of  to-day.  That 
policy  we  shall  presently  more  fully  consider. 

The  great  cry  in  Italy  had  been  for  freedom.  She  needed 
freedom  from  the  despotic  rule  of  her  own  sovereigns ;  free- 
dom from  the  worse  than  despotism  of  the  invader,  and 
freedom  from  the  oppression  of  the  papal  power.  To  this 
succeeded  the  cry  for  unity,  common  interests  and  a  com- 
mon aim.  In  Bome  alone  could  that  unity  be  symbolised 
and  perfected.  Then,  in  order  to  the  conservation  of  these, 
and  to  the  general  well-being  of  the  nation,  the  confused 
interests  of  the  Church  and  the  State  must  be  disentangled; 
but,  that  they  might  not  be  in  perpetual  conflict,  they  must 
be  harmonised.  Statesmen  have  seldom  undertaken  greater 
work.  One  by  one,  however,  these  objects  have  been 
attained;  or  at  most,  the  last  remains  on  the  point  of 
attainment.  We  hope  before  laying  down  our  pen  to  record 
the  terms  of  agreement. 

We  have  marked  the  granting  of  a  constitutional  govern- 
ment to  Piedmont  as  a  first  step  in  the  process.  We  will  not 
dwell  on  the  political  combinations  by  which  alike  Austria, 
Spain,  and  now  France,  have  been  compelled  to  relax,  and 
finally  withdraw,  their  hold  upon  the  country :  combinations 
which  added  to  Sardinia  first  Lombardy,  then  Parma,  Modena, 
and  the  Bomagna ;  then  Tuscany,  then  the  Sicilies ;  after- 
wards Venice,  and  finally  Bome. 

Finally  Bome.  These  words  recall  us  to  the  centre  of 
interest  in  Italian  affairs.  Here  several  lines  converge:  the 
union  of  the  several  states  of  Italy  in  one  kingdom ;  the  ces- 
sation of  the  temporal  power,  and  the  constitution  of  Bome 
as  the  capital  of  the  kingdom.  This  convergence  Gavour  had 
watched ;  but  he  was  not  permitted  to  witness  the  point  of 
contact.  That  was  reserved  for  later,  though  quickly  following 
days.  He  saw  plainly  the  necessity  of  the  last  to  give  con- 
stancy to  the  others.  Without  Bome  as  the  head  of  the 
Jdngdom,  Italy  could  not  constitute  herself.    The  competition 
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of  the  several  great  cities  would  cease  only  in  presence  of  the 
claims  of  the  great  historical  capital.  Li  Borne  alone  the 
preferences  of  all  parties  wonld  cease ;  here  only  all  jealousies 
die.  The  sentiment  of  the  entire  nation  pointed  to  it.  The 
longing  to  obtain  it  became  so  intense  that  it  endangered  the 
I^eace,  if  not  the  safety,  of  the  country.  The  unhappy  expedi- 
tions of  Guribaldi  showed  the  fermenting  spirit ;  and  the 
Government  were  constrained  silently  to  encourage  what^ 
openly,  they  had  to  condemn. 

Cities  belong  to  countries,  not  to  families  or  individuals,, 
nor  yet  to  parties ;  and  it  cannot  comport  with  sound  govern- 
ment that  a  single  city — ^not  even  a  single  family  or  an  indi- 
vidual citizen — should  be  beyond  the  authority  of  the  laws  by 
which  the  welfare  of  the  whole  body  politic  is  secured.  To 
assign  to  the  Pope  any  portion  of  the  country.  La  Citta  Leo- 
nina  to  wit,  to  exclude  it  from  the  operation  of  national  laws, 
would  be  to  constitute  a  city  of  refuge  where  the  greatest 
enemies  of  the  country's  peace  might  hide.  Why  should  not 
his  Holiness  be  amenable  to  law  as  other  citizens  are  ?  ^  It 
would  be  no  more  disgrace  to  him,  than  for  his  great  historical 
predecessor,  to  write,  "  Submit  yourselves  to  every  ordinance 
of  man  for  the  Lord's  sake :  whether  it  be  to  the  king^s  su- 
preme, or  unto  governors,  as  unto  them  that  are  sent  by  Hint 
for  the  punishment  of  evil-doers,  and  for  the  praise  of  them 
that  do  well."  His  pen  wrote  without  stopping,  *'  Fear  Qrodt 
honour  the  King."  What  new  combination  makes  the  law 
of  the  first  age  of  the  Church  inapplicable  to  the  present  ? 

Much  has  been  said  and  written  about  the  Leonine  City  ; 
and  it  has  been  urged  that  the  papal  territory  should  be  con- 
fined to  it.  It  is  an  old  scheme ;  but  brought  into  especial 
prominence  by  an  address  delivered  to  the  French  Senate 
by  the  Prince  Napoleon.  He  saw  that  the  defenders  of  the 
temporal  power  desired  a  state  of  things  to  be  perpetuated 
in  Bome  which  would  not  be  permitted  in  Paris.  He  acknow- 
ledged it  necessary  to  give  the  highest  reverence  to  the 
priest,  and  to  afford  him  every  guarantee  for  the  exercise 
of  his  spiritual  functions,  but  not  to  place  a  gendarme  at 
his  side  to  constrain  obedience  in  spiritual  things  from  them 
who  do  not  believe.  He  defended  the  unity  of  Italy,  and 
showed  how  necessary  it  was  it  should  be  completed;  and 
that  the  giving  up  of  Bome  was  essential  to  it.  But  he 
saw,  on  the  other  side,  that  the  Pope  ought  not  to  be  sovereign 
or  subject  to  anyone.  Then  came  the  resolution  of  ti^e 
difficulty.  He  said,  ''  The  Pope  is  the  spiritual  head  of  the 
Church ;  can  he  not  reside  in  Bome  with  such  independence 
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•^B  shall  render  him  neither  sovereign  nor  snhject  to  anyone? 
Borne  is  geographically  divided  by  the  Tiber  into  two  per- 
fectly distinct  cities :  the  one  the  Catholic  city,  the  city  of 
ihe  Vatican,  on  the  right  bank ;  the  other  the  city  of  the 
monuments  of  Imperial  Bome  on  the  left  bank.  This  pre- 
sents a  solution.  What  is  there  to  prevent  the  assuring  the 
independence  of  the  Pope  in  one  part  of  the  city,  giving  him 
a  garrison,  and  insuring  to  him  an  income  guaranteed  by  all 
the  Powers  ?  So  the  Pope,  surrounded  by  the  veneration  of 
Christendom,  with  a  special  jurisdiction,  with  his  own  flag> 
would  have  total  independence,  and  Bome  would  become,  so  • 
to  speak,  the  sanctuary,  the  oasis  of  Christianity."  This 
proposal  met  with  not  a  little  favour  in  France  and  Italy. 
But  many  thoughtful  people  rejected  it.  On  its  proposal  at 
the  time  named,  Monsignor  Liverani  wrote,  ''  The  asylum  of 
the  Pope  in  the  Leonine  City,  with  a  court  and  the  friars,  is 
either  a  scoff  or  a  dream  of  young  minds,  that  has  no  propor- 
tion to  the  greatness  and  sublimity  of  the  papacy.  This 
•counsel  would  imply  the  creation  of  a  Ghetto  for  the  august 
head  of  so  many  millions  of  the  faithful,  that  would  be  a 
perpetual  Coblentz,  where  would  be  gathered  the  threads  of 
all  the  intrigues  of  the  world.  The  diplomatic  body,  when 
4u;credited  to  one  king,  would  be  perpetually  divided  as  it 
found  itself  brought  into  the  presence  of  two  rival  princes  : 
the  sincere  friends  of  Italy  at  the  Quirinal,  the  enemies  at 
the  Vatican."  And  Massimo  d'AzegUo  saw  the  danger  of  a 
law  issuing  from  the  Campidoglio  at  the  very  time  the 
Vatican  was  fulminating  an  excommunication  against  King 
and  Parliament. 

For  our  part  we  have  never  thought  it  could  be  a  jper- 
manent  arrangement.  It  would  be  giving  up  the  principle 
affirmed  alreidy,  that  the  Holy  Father  would  be  able  to 
exercise  his  spiritual  functions  more  effectually  when  released 
itom  the  anxieties  incident  to  temporal  government.  It  is 
further  in  direct  denial  of  the  assertion  that  the  temporal 

ewer  had  oeased.  He  would  be  still  a  king— every  inch  a 
ig — his  territory  only  diminished.  If  not  a  king,  sooner 
or  later  the  fallacy  must  be  exploded  that  he  is  not  a 
subject. 

It  was  obvious,  a  solution  of  the  Boman  question,  by  one 
means  or  other,  was  at  hand.  The  Italians  were  roused  to  a 
resolve.  The  completion  of  their  great  work  was  held  in 
abeyance  till  that  solution  could  be  found.  It  was  not  a 
•question  of  strife  between  contending  parties  in  the  kingdom. 
There  was  one  prevalent  opinion.    Sincere  Catholics,  honour- 
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able  representatives  and  notable  dignitaries  of  the  Church, 
acknowledged  its  necessity.  They  knew  the  affections  and 
sympathies  of  the  people  were  being  more  and  more  alienated 
from  the  Church  by  a  state  of  things  for  which  there  was  no 
justification  appreciable  by  them.  They  saw,  with  grief,  a 
conflict  which  was  prejudicial  alike  to  the  religious  interests 
of  the  people,  and  to  the  true  interests  of  ^'  the  head  of  the 
Church."  In  foreign  parliaments,  as  well  as  at  home,  it  had 
been  demonstrated  as  necessary.  France  itself  had  affirmed 
it,  by  the  press  and  by  some  of  its  most  able  orators  and 
statesmen.  The  journals  of  all  countries  supported  it.  There 
was  only  one  impediment,  and  that  not  a  moral  one  or  a 
logical  one.  It  was  not  an  impediment  thrown  up  by  one 
part  of  the  nation  in  opposition  to  another.  It  was  main- 
tained by  force,  and  force  alone,  and  that  the  force  of  the 
stranger.  The  temporal  power  was  not  a  reality :  it  was  a 
mere  name.  France  had  power,  but  the  Pope  had  none. 
King  in  name  only,  he  could  not  govern,  for  his  authority 
was  not  acknowledged.  He  was  the  puppet  of  France,  or 
rather  of  Napoleon,  but  for  whom  he  must  long  ago  have 
succumbed.  Buler  by  the  power  of  another,  he  was  no  longer 
ruler.  His  laws  had  not  their  force  from  himself  as  a  power 
or  as  an  acknowledged  authority,  but  from  the  power  and 
authority  of  a  str^^nger.  He  could  secure  obedience  neither 
by  threats  nor  by  affection.  Besides  which,  it  was  well 
understood  that  Napoleon  would  gladly  withdraw  his  troops 
from  Bome  could  he  be  assured  that  the  party  in  his  own 
country,  whose  votes  and  adhesion  were  purchased  in  1848  at 
the  price  of  an  army  of  occupation  for  Bome,  would  not  add 
to  his  troubles,  and  further  menace  the  safety  of  his  already 
threatened  throne  and  dynasty. 

For  the  hour  which  must  come  the  people  waited ;  some 
in  patience,  some  in  fretting  irritation.  A  word  of  encourage- 
ment, and  tens  of  thousands  of  the  people  would  have  thrown 
their  bare  breasts  against  the  bayonets  of  France ;  though 
all  prudent  calculation  would  declare  the  folly^nd  inutility 
of  so  doing.  The  hour  would  come.  It  might  be  delayed, 
it  could  not  be  averted.  Events  ultimately  perfect  what 
(Uplomacy  could  not  effect.  Singular  conjunctions  of  cir- 
cumstances occur.  The  very  nations  formerly  devoted  to 
the  maintenance  of  the  papal  authority  in  Italy  themselves 
throw  off  a  servile  allegiance  to  the  papacy,  and  declare  in 
favour  of  national  freedom.  This  was  the  case  pre-eminently 
with  Austria  and  Spain.  It  remained  only  for  the  impedi- 
ment of  France  to  be  removed.     All  saw  the  anomaly  of 
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the  French  action  in  supporting  the  Italians  against  papal 
interests  in  Bologna,  and  siding  with  the  papacy  against  the 
BaliaiiB  in  Borne ;  consenting  to  the  loss  of  territoi^  in  one 
place,  denying  the  principle  in  another.  In  the  one  instance 
sacrificing  the  interests  of  the  Holy  See  to  Italy,  and  in 
the^  other  turning  round  to  sacrifice  Italy,  even  to  risk  the 
entire  life  of  the  kingdom,  to  the  Holy  Father.  It  could 
not  be  hidden  that  the  Emperor  of  the  French  feared  the 
creation  of  a  strong  rival  in  Italy.  It  was  a  foolish  and  a 
false  fear,  and  nothing  but  the  consciousness  of  unjust 
aBpirations  could  have  fostered  it.  If  once  it  was  necessary 
to  go  to  Borne  in  accord  with  France,  it  is  scarcely  so  now. 
Another  necessity  has  drawn  away  the  attention  of  France. 
Her  own  deep,  sad  troubles  demand  all  her  thought.  France 
cannot  spare  her  legions  to  support  other  thrones.  Her  own 
trembles  and  falls,  and  drags  down  the  nation  to  an  abyss  of 
sorrow  and  ruin  the  like  of  which  the  world  has  seldom  seen. 
From  Bome  the  troops  depart.  The  papal  party  has  no 
chance  against  the  demands  of  the  Italian  (jrovemment. 
Italy  takes  possession  of  her  prize.  Bome  is  the  capital  of 
the  kingdom.  Unsupported,  the  weakness  of  the  temporal 
power  declares  itself.  A  show  of  resistance,  a  protest  against 
the  Italian  occupation,  and  all  is  over ! 

No ;  all  is  not  over.  The  pieces  on  that  chess-board  have 
been  moved.  A  new  combination  ensues.  New  tactics  are 
designed,  and  further  objects  have  to  be  attained. 

In  one  of  the  documents  we  have  placed  at  the  head  of 
this  paper  we  are  told  that  "  the  population  of  the  Boman 
provinces  recently  restored  to  liberty  solemnly  manifested, 
and  with  almost  entire  unanimity,  its  desire  to  unite  Bome 
and  its.  territory  to  the  constitutional  monarchy  of  his 
Majesty  King  Victor  Emmanuel  II.  and  his  descendants ; " 
afBrming  that  "the  voting,  which  took  place  with  every 
guarantee  of  sincerity  and  publicity,  is  the  final  consecration 
of  Italian  unity."  We  are  not  surprised  that  it  is  in  the 
midst  of  the  demonstrations  of  the  whole  nation's  joy  that 
the  King  declares  the  work  inaugurated  by  his  august  father 
is  now  completed.  With  pardonable  pride,  it  is  said  :  ''  For 
the  first  time  after  long  ages  the  Italians  find  in  Bome 
the  traditional  centre  of  tiieir  nationality.  Henceforth  Rome 
tt  united  to  Italy  by  virtue  of  the  national  rights  already  pro- 
claimed  by  Parliainent,  and  now  receiving  its  definitive  sanction 
from  the  vote  of  the  Romans.''  In  1861,  Victor  Emmanuel  was 
proclaimed  King  of  Italy.  His  coronation  is  to  take  place  in 
the  Campidoglio,  in  1871. 
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This  great  work  completed,  we  are  prepared  for  the  others 
in  their  natnral  order. 

The  following  words  from  the  despatch  of  Signor  Yisconti 
Yenosta  reveal  how  truly  alive  the  Government  are  to  the 
•difficulties  which  await  them  in  their  progress.  "On  the 
way  to  Borne  Italy  encounters  one  of  the  greatest  questions 
of  modem  times."  It  is  no  less  than  "  to  harmonise  the 
national  with  the  religious  sentiment,  to  preserve  the  inde- 
pendence and  spiritual  authority  of  the  Holy  See  in  the  midst 
of  the  acquired  liberties  of  modem  society." 

The  first  step  in  the  process,  the  responsibility  of  which 
Italy  feels  in  all  its  greatness,  is  to  "  declare  the  temporal 
power  of  the  Holy  Father  has  ceased  to  exist.**  Courageously 
this  responsibility  is  accepted,  because  the  Government  feel 
that  to  the  solution  of  this  problem  they  bring  an  impartial 
spirit,  animated  by  a  sincere  respect  for  the  religious  senti- 
ments of  the  Catholic  populations.  It  is  plainly  seen  that 
the  consequences  of  this  act  will  extend  far  beyond  the 
frontiers  of  the  peninsula ;  but  it  is  believed  it  will  "  greatly 
contribute  to  the  interests  of  Catholic  society."  We  believe 
so,  too. 

Let  us  pause  a  moment. 

Of  the  assumption  of  royal  prerogatives  by  the  "  head  of 
the  Church  "  opinions  may  vary ;  but  few  can  fail  to  see  its 
incompatibility  with  that  form  of  spiritual  dominion  claimed 
in  all  ages  by  the  teachers  of  the  Gospel.  The  demand  for 
temporal  sovereignty  on  the  ground  urged,  the  free  unfettered 
exercise  of  spiritual  functions,  appears  to  us  who  are  outside 
to  be  a  most  fallacious  one.  Heads  of  other  ecclesiastical  or* 
ganisations  are  free  to  exercise  a  spiritual  jurisdiction  withoat 
the  addition  of  civil  authority.  It  is  conceivable  that  it  might 
be  a  means  of  exerting  a  political  influence  through  represen- 
tatives at  the  different  courts,  and  that  this  must  cease.  Bat 
we  have  difficulty  in  seeing  the  bearing  of  this  on  spiritual 
authority.  And  it  appears  to  us,  in  our  simplicity,  that 
courts  would  feel  the  incompatibility  of  receiving  representa- 
tives from  a  kingdom  professing  to  have  little,  if  anything, 
in  common  with  temporals ;  governed  by  laws  of  which  courts 
can  take  no  cognisance ;  indulging  in  aims  foreign  to  those 
of  state  bodies,  and  not  coming  under  the  control  of  laws  by 
which  states  are  regulated.  Political  in  aim,  without  being 
tmly  political  in  principle ;  doing  violence  to  political  laws 
by  an  assumed  superiority  to  them ;  it  is  an  anomaly.  It  has 
^•ever  been  so  felt. 

There  is  another  feature  of  the  temporal  dominion  to  be 
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noticed.  Thai  dominion  might  have  been  tolerable  had  it 
been  confined  to  its  own  territory ;  but  its  subtle  intrigae,  its 
intermeddling  and  oppressive  influence  extended  to  other 
courts  and  peoples.  It  was  not  so  much  the  papal  dominion 
over  the  Papal  States  that  was  complained  of, — that  would  be 
a  permissible  thing  were  the  Government  a  wise  one ;  the 
evil  complained  of  was  the  interference,  often  in  no  friendly 
spirit,  of  the  Boman  Government  with  the  Governments  of 
Turin,  of  Milan,  of  Florence,  or  of  Naples.  Latterly,  of 
course,  there  was  the  additional  anomaly  of  a  small  state 
separating,  as  an  intermediary  territory,  the  two  parts  of 
one  kingdom,— the  Sicilies  from  Northern  Italy. 

But  the  character  of  the  Government  was  the  chief  cause 
of  the  outcry  against  it.  That  government  surely  needed 
amendment  which  called  for  the  repeated  interventions  of 
ottier  Powers,  whose  collective  notes,  now  and  again  de- 
manding reforms,  were  a  public  testimony  to  its  character. 
Garibaldi  may  have  been  excited  when  he  wrote:  '*It  is 
an  absolute  necessity  that  the  truth  should  be  known 
respecting  our  suffering  under  the  odious  and  immoral  do- 
minion of  the  Papacy  at  the  present  time."  And  the  Time^ 
may  have  gone  to  the  verge  of  truth  in  saying :  ''  The  abuse 
of  power  of  the  Boman  Catholic  priesthood  in  despotic 
times  has  been  so  great  that  the  ill-will  of  the  long  down- 
trodden populations  against  them  partakes  of  positive  mad- 
dog  rage."  But  the  following  words  of  Montalembert,  quoted 
by  Liverani,  may  surely  be  taken  as  trustworthy.  He  says : — 

'<l!he  Pope  has  given  liberty.  Pias  the  Ninth  has  tried  every 
law,  every  institution,  every  reform,  every  progress :  which  provea 
the  good  intention  of  the  Pope.  Bat  the  fact  shows  that  the 
good  intentions  were  fmstrated,  and  the  government  is  irrecover- 
ably evil.  This  is  a  fact,  and  not  old  pretensions  of  old  enemies 
of  the  Papacy,  nor  a  ferocious  proposition  to  destroy  the  go- 
vernment, but  rather  to  correct  the  administration.  I  am  neither 
a  liberal  nor  an  enemy  of  the  Papacy,  as  my  works  testify.  I  am. 
neither  ignorant  nor  deceived ;  neither  have  I  distorted  and  unreason- 
able ideas  against  the  Holy  See.  Before  writing  I  have  studied 
profoundly,  and  in  order  to  form  an  adequate  judgment  I  have  per- 
sonally visited  almost  all  the  territory,  and  I  write  with  a  pure 
conscience.  The  government  of  Cardinal .  Antonelli  is  had^  not 
merely  from  want  of  laws,  of  institutions,  of  codices,  and  examples  of 
ancient  valour,  but  on  account  of  modem  trickeries,  A  prelate 
who  writes  this  word,  *  non  calumniandi,  sed  medendi  animo,*  may 
be  pardoned,  since  Lord  Bussell  has  declared  it  bad,  atui  worse  than 
that  of  the  Turk:' 
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As  to  the  character  of  the  paternal  goveminent  in  Borne 
itself,  let  the  plebiscite  speak.  Had  it  been  good,  they  who 
knew  it  best  need  not  have  desired  to  be  freed  from  it.  The 
dominion  of  the  Church  over  the  political  interests  of  men 
has  worked  ont  its  problem  in  Italy.  It  seems  to  ns  to  be 
for  ever  condemned.  Who  shall  describe  the  inglorions  con- 
dition to  which  the  Church  led  the  country  I  There  had  long 
been  no  greater  power  in  Italy.  The  Church  was  supreme 
over  thrones  and  governments,  over  municipalities,  over 
corporate  bodies  and  individuals.  No  let  or  hindrance  could 
be  put  upon  the  Church's  action.  The  land  was  pervaded  by 
her  teachers;  no  others  were  tolerated.  Every  inhabitant 
was  baptized  by  her  into  the  faith ;  every  name  was  enrolled 
in  her  registers ;  every  home  was  open  to  her  servants.  She 
blessed  the  marriage  contract,  she  embraced  every  child  in 
her  arms,  confirmed  every  youth,  confessed  every  adult ;  she 
spake  to  aU  on  the  great  questions  of  life,  of  righteousness, 
and  sin.  The  instruction  of  the  people  was  coi^ded  to  her 
care  :  all  the  educational  establishments  being  in  her  hands 
or  open  to  her  inspection.  Every  book  was  subject  to  her 
revision  and  proscription.  Every  enterprise  came  under  her 
observation,  for  blessmg  or  cursing.  She  dealt  with  the  con- 
science, responded  to  its  demands,  unravelled  its  difficulties, 
directed  its  sensibilities.  She  defined  sin,  and  determined 
the  ethical  code.  She  was  the  authoritative  expounder  of 
righteousness,  the  custodian  of  virtue,  of  morals,  of  religion, 
the  obligations  of  which  had  their  foundation  in  her  edicts. 
She  taught,  and  taught  with  authority.  The  utmost  honour 
was  paid  to  her.  Men  knelt  in  the  streets  in  presence  of  her 
symbols.  No  one  could  dispute  her  word,  for  she  was  fovoured 
with  an  illumination  denied  to  the  outer  world:  an  illu- 
mination which  went  beyond  the  forecastings  of  prudence; 
a  judgment  above,  no  matter  how  often  opposed  to, 
reason.  She  held  the  keys  of  death  and  hell.  She  could 
open,  and  no  man  shut ;  shut,  and  no  man  could  open.  She 
fed  the  poor,  and  ministered  to  the  sick ;  and,  as  she  had 
been  the  guardian  of  the  living,  so  she  provided  passports  for 
the  dying.  Her  influence  stretched  beyond  the  present  to 
the  spiritual  world,  with  which  she  was  familiar.  She  held 
herself  responsible  for  the  moral  state  of  the  country,  and 
avowed  herself  competent  to  guard  it  by  refusing  all  inter- 
ference or  aid.  And  with  what  results  ?  To  what  condition 
of  truth,  of  purity,  integrity,  mental  elevation,  of  honourable 
trading,  of  national  glory,  did  she  conduct  the  favoured  races? 
How  near  to  the  gates  of  a  recovered  paradise  did  she  lead 
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the  peoples  committed  to  her  guidance  ?  Let  the  records  of 
the  day  declare.  Education  was  checked.  Grime  was  not 
restrained.  Commerce  was  not  encouraged ;  morality  was 
reduced  to  the  lowest  ebb.  It  has  been  said,  in  apology, 
"  The  Italians  are  so  bad  a  people."  A  bad  people,  indeed ! 
Who  is  responsible  for  their  badness,  when  there  were  seven 
priests  to  every  thousand  of  the  inhabitants  so  late  as  1869,  as 
was  stated  in  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  ?  Why  were  the 
monasteries  closed  by  an  almost  unanimous  vote,  but,  as  was 
declared  before  the  same  august  body,  on  purely  moral 
grounds?  Who  is  responsible  for  an  ignorance  which  figures 
may  state,  but  are  incompetent  to  represent:  8,094  large 
parishes  in  the  Two  Sicilies  alone,  without  a  single  school, 
and  more  than  900  others  in  which  the  master  had  not  the 
barest  elementary  education.  Of  crime,  let  statistics  speak ; 
let  the  existence  of  La  Camorra  and  brigandage  testify. 

This  does  not  touch  the  truth  or  error  of  the  doctrines  of 
the  Church.  We  do  not  discuss  that  question.  But  we 
affirm  the  incompetency  of  the  Church  to  govern  a  nation  as 
a  temporal  power  is  declared  by  the  history  of  that  country  in 
which  Church  institutions  have  received  their  utmost  elabo- 
ration, have  been  worked  under  the  highest  auspices,  have 
encountered  the  least  opposition,  and  have  performed  their 
most  brilliant  achievements.  The  testimony  is  patent  that 
it  is  an  unnatural,  unreal,  and  injurious  state  of  things, 
and  incompetent  to  conduct  a  nation  to  glory  and  virtue. 
The  dominion  of  the  Church  in  the  realm  of  the  temporali- 
ties, even  with  the  aid  of  the  doctrines  of  purgatory  and 
penance,  indulgence,  confession,  and  absolution,  has  left  a 
sad  testimony  on  the  pages  of  the  history  of  the  nine- 
teenth century.  The  Church  is  a  statical  force  in  a  country; 
and,  without  the  dynamic  force  of  free  institutions  and  free 
inquiry,  the  nation  must  stagnate  to  rottenness  and  death. 

Ma,  ilpoter  temporale  del  Santo  Padre  ha  cessato  da  esistere. 
Yes ;  we  have  it  on  the  authority  of  the  Minister  for  Foreign 
Affairs.    Now  the  nation  is  one.    It  enters  upon  a  new  era. 

The  first  really  effective  step  in  the  reduction  of  the  tem- 

Soral  authority  of  the  Holy  See  was  the  passing,  in  the 
ardinian  Chambers,  in  1860,  of  the  Siccardi  law  for  the 
abolition  of  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction.  Of  this  Cavour  was 
the  originator.  We  are  again  brought  into  contact  with  him, 
and  with  his  policy,  in  this  the  greatest  work  of  his  life. 
Entering  the  Government  at  the  crisis  of  severe  struggle 
with  the  Church,  and  partly,  if  not  chiefly,  from  the  part  he 
iook  in  that  struggle,  Cavour  more  than  any  other  man  was 
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inflaential  in  bringing  aboat  the  release  of  the  civil  interests 
of  the  conntry  from  the  dominion  of  the  Church ;  he,  more 
than  any  other,  sacceeded  in  laying  the  broad  founda- 
tions of  their  mutual  order.  He  laboured  unceasingly,  not 
to  conquer,  or  destroy,  or  impair  the  Church,  but  to  adjust  the 
relations  of  the  ecclesiastical  and  the  civil  powers,  to  disen- 
tangle and  to  harmonise  them ;  to  place  the  relations  of  the 
Church  on  a  true  basis  with  that  State  of  which  he  believed 
it  to  be  at  once  the  highest  glory  and  the  greatest  strength. 
To  this  he  devoted  the  best  energies  and  the  ripest  powers  of 
his  life.  This  was  his  final  thought.  The  last  words  on  his 
lips  expressed  the  object  he  had  faithfully  sought ;  they  were 
a  prophecy  of  a  future  he  was  not  permitted  to  see,  and  they 
defined  a  programme  which  would  engage  the  labours  of  Italy's 
best  statesmen,  of  aU  parties  successively, — libera  Chiesa  in 
libero  Stato. 

A  free  Church  in  a  free  State  is  a  rhythmical  truth,  not  a 
mere  trap  of  words  to  catch  the  unwary.  They  hold  the 
entire  programme  of  Cavour.  To  this  he  was  consistent 
throughout.  To  separate  their  entangled  interests,  and  leave 
each  free  in  its  own  sphere  to  act  unimpeded  by  the  other, 
was  his  constant  endeavour.  He  recosnised  a  broad  dis- 
tinction between  the  functions  of  the  Church,  as  a  definite 
society,  and  those  of  the  State.  He  knew  they  need  never 
have  come  into  collision,  had  not  the  Church  assumed  that 
which  its  Founder  eschewed. 

The  Church's  mission  is  to  teach  men  principles  of  life  by 
which  any  position,  domestic,  municipal,  or  naltional,  may  be 
honourably  occupied ;  but  it  is  not  her  mission  to  constitute 
those  positions,  any  more  than  while  teaching  men  to  be 
industrious,  prudent,  honest  builders,  she  shows  men  how  to 
build.  Human  society  may  develop  in  any  direction,  may 
form  any  combinations.  The  Church  knows  nothing  of 
Empire,  Kingdom,  or  Eepublic,  but  deals  with  truths 
which,  if  rightly  applied,  will  enable  any  man  to  occupy  any 
place  under  any  form  of  government,  with  integrity,  up- 
rightness, and  honour.  Through  aims,  not  now  to  be 
characterised,  being  entertained  by  the  Church  of  Bome,  an 
entanglement  of  these  grew  up  which  has  resulted  in  not  a 
little  evil  to  the  world.  Through  successive  ages,  the  con- 
fusion became  more  and  more  intricate,  until,  at  length,  there 
was  no  condition  of  society,  no  association  or  corporation — 
national,  provincial,  or  even  domestic — ^witb  which  the  Church 
did  not  intermeddle.  But  society  was  not  always  in  accord  with 
the  Church.  Conflict  followed,  and  still  greater  complications. 
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If  we  understand  rightly,  the  Chnrch  errs  in  supposing  her- 
self strong  in  proportion  as  she  forms  a  large  distiuot  corpo- 
ration, and  not  seeing  that  her  strength  is  to  be  measured,  as 
her  work  is  to  be  estimated,  by  the  degree  in  which  her  sacred 
principles  of  conduct  and  of  faith  permeate  society.  Gavour 
saw  this.  He  judged  it  to  be  one  of  the  greatest  evils  a  free 
people  could  suffer  that  the  civil  and  religious  power  should  be 
united  in  one  hand ;  knowing  that  either  a  priestly  class  would 
usurp  the  temporal  or  civil  power,  or  a  sultan  or  caitiff  would 
take  into  his  hands  the  spiritual  power.  This  was  one  of  the 
foci  of  Cavour's  policy. 

It  must  be  said  of  Cavour,  that  he  constantly  adhered  to 
the  programme  he  laid  down.  He  had  perfect  faith  in  the 
liberty  he  sought  to  secure,  and  impartially  he  sought  to 
secure  it  for  all.  He  opposed  any  infringement  of  the  eccle- 
siastical sphere  on  the  part  of  the  civil  authorities  as  truly 
as  any  trespass  on  the  civil  government  by  the  ecclesiastical. 
It  was  on  this  ground  he  opposed  any  Governmental  inter- 
ference with  the  tuition  given  in  the  theological  seminaries, 
judging  it  to  be  a  most  fatal  act  of  absolutism,  and  entirely 
opposed  to  the  liberal  spirit  of  the  constitution.  He  scouted 
the  common  notion,  that  it  was  necessary  to  impose  on  the 
Church  in  order  to  secure  civil  liberty,  and  he  sought  to 
restrain  all  extravagant  antagonism  to  it.  He  believed  that, 
in  order  to  bring  the  jpriests  to  the  love  of  liberty,  they  must 
be  treated  on  the  prmciples  of  liberty ;  knowing  all  history 
went  to  show  that  to  increase  the  power  of  the  clergy,  it  was 
only  necessary  to  subject  them  to  persecution.  In  one  of  his 
addresses  on  this  subject  in  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  he 
drew  his  illustration  from  our  own  history.  To  these  prin- 
ciples he  would  adhere,  even  in  face  of  possible  danger  from 
the  clerical  party.  He  looked  to  the  civU  power  to  preserve 
its  interests  intact,  and  he  would  have  all  the  more  faith  in 
it  as  it  became  disposed  to  grant  perfect  rights  to  the  priest- 
hood, believing  justice  would  generate  justice.  The  word 
tyranny  expressed  the  condition  of  the  past;  he  was  the 
apostle  of  freedom. 

In  a  free  State  he  would  have  a  free  Church,  whose  sphere 
he  would  define,  and  within  which  sphere  he  would  impose 
no  restrictions.  He  would  exact  respect  by  paying  respect, 
and  secure  obedience  to  the  laws  of  freedom  by  treating  all 
according  to  those  laws.  He  knew  there  would  be  an  end  to 
liberty,  if  one  class  of  citizens  had  license  to  violate  the 
rights  of  others.  Should  the  Church  abuse  the  power  of  the 
press,  he  would  correct  that  abuse,  not  by  suppression,  the 
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instrnment  of  the  weak  and  timid,  but  by  the  right  use  of  the 
press  itself. 

It  must  also  be  seen  that  Gavour  not  only  endeavoured  to 
distinguish  the  civil  from  the  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction,  but 
he  most  honestly  sought  to  secure  concord  between  them. 
This,  to  him,  and  to  all  who  have  attempted  it,  has  proved 
the  greatest  labour.  The  difficulties  in  the  way  were  immense. 
He  knew  in  what  particulars  the  kingdom  would  not  yield : 
could  not,  indeed,  without  destroying  the  work  it  had  recently 
done  and  rejoiced  over.  He  knew  the  immobility  of  the 
Church,  the  intermingling  for  long  ages  with  every  condition 
of  society,  which  gave  that  Church  almost  prescriptive  rights, 
the  assumptions  the  Church  was  determined  never  to  re- 
lax. He  was  wishful  to  preserve  to  the  people  the  bene- 
ficial influences  of  her  spiritual  ministrations,  and  he  was 
equally  wishful  to  preserve  to  his  country  the  honour  of  the 
presence  of  the  head  of  the  Church,  and  the  high  distinction 
it  gave  to  Italy  amidst  the  Catholic  countries.  He  was 
himself  un  buon  Cattolico.  The  position  he  occupied,  and  the 
work  he  was  called  upon  to  do,  threw  him  often  into  apparent 
collision  with  the  Church.  But  Church  interests  he  held 
dear,  for  he  knew  the  value  of  true  religious' teaching;  and 
had  the  Church  been  faithful  to  her  true  calling,  she  would 
have  found  no  more  chivalrous  champion  than  in  Count 
Gamillo  di  Cavour. 

But  he  could  distinguish  between  the  real  and  the  unreal, 
the  good  and  the  bad,  the  useful  and  the  injurious,  in  the 
Church's  assumptions.  For  all  those  which  would  operate 
favourably  on  the  nation  he  would  contend ;  but  he  would 
contend  no  less  earnestly  against  those  he  judged  to  be  pre- 
judicial. He  respected  Catholic  sentiment,  and  he  believed 
he  worked  only  m  the  true  interests  of  Catholicism.  He 
combated  a  power  which  as  he  believed  impeded  not  only  the 
union  of  the  nation,  but  its  development  and  expansion. 
Speaking  of  the  occupation  of  Home,  he  said  the  authority  of 
the  Pontiff,  and  the  independence  of  the  Church,  would  be 
more  truly  secured  by  the  consent  of  the  entire  population, 
than  by  a  few  mercenaries  gathered  together  in  the  Vatican, 
or  than  by  the  valorous  troops  of  the  stranger.  And  he  con- 
fidently left  it  to  history  to  determine  whether  these  motives 
actuated  himself  and  his  colleagues;  and  he  left  it  to  the 
Court  of  Eome  to  take  upon  itseH  the  responsibility  of  con- 
tinuing in  a  state  of  defiance  to  the  national  desire,  and  of 
producing  a  rupture  between  the  Church  and  the  nation  ; 
that  nation  within  which  the  Pontiff   resided,  and  whose 
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honour  and  dignity  the  country  was  "willing  to  maintain.  In 
this,  history  can  do  him  only  honour. 

We  have  said  he  desired  a  free  Ghnrch,  as  he  desired  a 
free  State.  He  knew  the  one  was  the  complement  of  the 
other,  and  he  knew  perfectly  well  the  exercise  of  the  political 
or  temporal  power  brought  the  Holy  See  into  the  most 
violent  antagonism  with  the  populations  of  the  peninsula. 
And  he  saw  there  would  be  no  freedom  to  the  Church  so  long 
as  the  Pope  claimed  to  exercise  civil  jurisdiction.  The 
country  was  becoming  strong  enough  to  resist  the  Church's 
demands,  and,  if  they  were  not  moderated,  nothing  could 
ensue  but  a  violent  collision,  in  which  the  weaker  would  go  to 
the  wall.  He  saw  no  inevitable  impediment  to  the  adjust- 
ment of  their  legitimate  claims,  as  he  saw  no  conflict  in  their 
true  interests.  Each,  in  his  view,  had  its  sphere,  the  limits 
of  which  could  be  defined.  Then  there  need  be  no  more 
conflict  between  them  than  between  waves  of  light  and  sound. 
The  trespass  of  the  Church  upon  the  domain  of  the  State, 
and  the  trespass  of  the  State  upon  the  domain  of  the  Church, 
he  equally  repudiated.  He  would  not  have  one  law  for  the 
laity  and  another  for  the  priesthood,  but,  as  he  gave  freedom 
to  the  one,  so  he  would  give  it  to  the  other.  His  words 
remain  to  bear  witness  to  this.  He  knew  restriction  brings 
conflict;  liberty,  peace.  In  the  one  case,  interests  clash  and 
action  is  bound ;  in  the  other,  each  separate  interest  has 
room  for  its  own  exercise,  and  needs  to  be  checked  only  when 
the  common  rights  are  invaded. 

Gavour  cannot  be  said  to  have  originated  these  principles  ; 
for,  apart  from  other  and  more  remote  teachers,  Yincenzo 
Gioberti,  in  1848,  sought  to  negotiate  a  religious  concordat, 
on  the  basis  of  a  mutual  independence  of  the  civil  and  eccle- 
siastical governments,  leaving  each  free  in  its  own  sphere. 
Gavour's  great  abilities  as  a  statesman,  and  the  commanding 
influence  he  gained,  enabled  him  to  carry  forward  the  con- 
ceptions of  thoughtful  predecessors,  and  he  cast  them  into 
the  mould  of  an  expressive  and  now  historical  formula. 

But  the  greatest  difficulties  were  always  apparent  when  the 
time  for  definition  arrived.  It  is  in  his  proposals  for  a  settle- 
ment that  we  must  see  the  perfect  fairness  of  Gavour,  and 
how  truly  he  aimed  at  giving  the  utmost  liberty  to  the  Church 
in  all  matters  ecclesiastical. 

To  the  sovereign  Pontiff  he  would  accord  all  his  legislative 
and  judicial  ecclesiastical  power,  alike  in  matters  of  faith  and 
discipline ;  but  no  civil  sanctions  were  to  be  given  to  them, 
nor  could  the  aid  of  the  civil  power  be  invoked  to  carry  them 
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into  effect.  Pontifical  judgments  might  be  followed  by  eccle- 
siastical censures  and  punishments,  though  the  jealous  eye 
of  the  civil  authority  would  guard  the  civil  rights  of  each 
citizen, — such  rights,  we  might  say,  as  every  man  would  have 
were  the  idea  of  the  Church  blotted  out.  To  the  Pontiff 
would  be  accorded  perfect  freedom  of  communication  with  all 
ihe  clergy  of  the  kingdom,  and  he  might  convoke  any  synod 
he  pleased.  The  Government  would  renounce  all  rights  of 
nomination  and  presentation  of  the  bishops.  No  restriction 
would  be  put  upon  the  free  speech  of  the  priests  beyond  what 
•every  other  citizen  was  subjected  to — ^respect  for  the  laws  of 
morals  and  public  order.  To  them,  as  to  others,  the  press 
would  be  open.  Instruction  in  religion  and  theology  would 
be  confided  to  the  Church,  though  power  over  the  schools 
and  universities  would  be  withheld.  Ecclesiastical  associations 
and  religious  corporations  would  be  free,  always  having 
respect  to  the  common  laws.  He  would.'even  have  gone  so 
far  as  to  support  by  the  State  all  the  clergy  having  cure  of 
souls.  It  is  true  this,  in  an  unofficial  way,  was  asked  of  him. 
We  cannot  think  it  quite  in  accordance  with  his  principles ; 
for  whilst  he  might  judge  it  right  to  support  those  who  were, 
in  his  view,  the  true  servants  of  the  nation,  yet  it  would 
render  them  subject  to  the  civil  authority  in  a  way  which,  by 
them,  might  be  found  to  be  highly  inconvenient,  and  would, 
moreover,  leave  the  roots  of  the  entanglement  remaining. 

Cavour  seems  to  have  been  perfectly  free  from  fear  of  the 
clerical  party  gaining  the  upper  hand  agaiuj  knowing,  as 
indeed  he  expressed,  that  if  in  times  past,  when  it  had  the 
support  of  the  civil  authority,  entire  control  of  the  press  and 
of  education,  it  could  not  impede  the  progress  of  liberal 
ideas  when  these  had  taken  deep  root  in  the  minds  of  the 
people  there  would  be  little  danger  that  that  party  would 
reconduct  the  nation  to  the  gloomy  shades  of  dark  tyranny 
again.  « 

It  cannot  be  said  that  this  great  movement  was  bred  in 
Protestant  antagonism  to  the  Bomish  Church.  It  was  the 
work  of  Catholics,  and  of  good  Catholics,  too.  Who  will 
deny  this  of  Cavour  or  of  the  Baron  Bicasoli  ?  Does  either 
of  these  names  suggest  a  sentiment  of  antagonism  to  the 
Catholic  religion  ?  There  has  been  in  Italy  no  great  Pro- 
testant demonstration  running  in  lines  parallel  to  the  efforts 
to  gain  civil  rights.  If  a  question  is  raised  as  to  the  attach- 
ment of  the  nation  to  the  Boman  Catholic  establishment,  or 
its  inclination  to  any  other  form  of  Christianity,  the  answer 
is  immediately  at  hand.    It  was  a  Boman  Catholic  Govem- 
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ment  that  closed  the  monasteries,  that  institnted  civil 
marriages,  that  gave  liberty  of  worship,  ordained  that  no 
citizen  shonld  suffer  civil  prejudice  on  account  of  his  faith, 
and  proclaimed  the  equality  of  all  citizens  in  presence  of  the 
law.  To  their  honour,  it  was  a  Roman  Catholic  ministry 
that  opened  the  gates  of  the  Ghetto,  and  put  an  end  to  the 
cruel  tyranny  *which  had  so  long  oppressed  the  Jewish  resi- 
dents in  Bome.  They  have  affirmed  the  Church  to  be  the 
servant  of  tbe  people,  established  to  aid  in  the  promotion  of 
personal,  family,  and  national  goodness,  and  that,  therefore, 
the  so-called  Church  interests  are  to  be  subordinate  to  the 
national  welfare  to  which  they  minister,  of  which  welfare  the 
nation  alone  is  the  competent  judge.  Thus  free  scope  is 
given  to  that  pure  Christianity  which,  in  the  words  and  the 
spirit  of  its  Founder,  teaches  that  its  ordinances  were  **  made 
for  inan,"  made  to  promote,  not  limit,  certainly  not  impair,  his 
physical,  intellectual,  and  spiritual  safety  and  well-being. 

Never  is  a  nation  in  a  better  condition  than  when  the 
Church,  by  legitimate  influence  permeating  society  with 
her  Divine  truths,  conducts  it  to  virtue,  righteousness,  and 
honour.  Never  is  a  nation  in  a  worse  condition  than  when 
the  Church,  forgetting  her  true  mission,  lays  down  the  keys 
of  knowledge,  with  which  it  is  her  duty  to  unlock  and  open 
the  gates  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven  to  men,  and  grasps  a 
weapon  of  warfare,  or  a  symbol  of  State  authority,  and 
piursues  ends  other  than  those  which  have  their  foundation  in 
righteousness  and  peace.  While  the  Church  is  the  servant  of 
a  nation,  using  her  powers  and  privileges  for  the  profit  of  the 
people,  symbolised  in  giving  water  to  the  thirsty  and  clothing 
to  the  naked,  she  is  a  blessing.  Then  she  copies  the  example 
of  that  Master  who  came  down  from  heaven,  not  to  be 
ministered  unto,  but  to  minister  and  to  give  His  life  a  ransom 
for  many,  and  who  never  occupied  a  nobler  position  amongst 
His  followers  than  when  He  could  say,  *'  But  I  am  among  yon 
as  he  that  serveth."  But  when  men  are  the  servants  of  a 
Church,  and  when  the  peace  of  human  society  and  the  great 
interests  of  human  life  are  sacrificed  to  satisfy  a  greedy, 
worldly  gain,  then  she  is  a  curse.  And  no  assumption  of 
prerogatives,  and  no  adornment  of  a^e,  and  no  acquisition  of 
power,  no  pretended  association  with  the  history  of  the 
past,  whose  spirit  is  denied,  can  make  her  anything  else  but 
a  bUght  upon  the  buds,  and  growing  leaves,  and  ripening 
fruit  of  a  nation. 

The  Government  are  alive  to  the  obstacles  and  difficulties 
which,  in  the  early  days  of  the  new  era,  civil  society  will  have 
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to  overcome.  Bat  they  have  declared  their  confidence  m 
liberty^  and  their  belief  that  the  religious  sentiment  will  take 
a  *'  new  expansion  "  in  that  society  to  which  full  political 
freedom  is  assured.  This  is  to  them  not  a  caase  of  fear,  but 
of  satisfaction,  forasmuch  as  religion  and  liberty  are  the  most 
powerful  elements  of  social  improvements.  They  cherish  the 
firm  belief  that  the  moment  will  come  in  which  the  Holy 
Father  will  appreciate  the  immense  advantages  of  the  freedom 
they  offer  to  the  Church.  Signor  Visconti-Venosta's  memor- 
able despatch  closes  with  the  following  sentiment : — 

*^  The  Holy  Father,  who  bad  the  happy  inspiration  not  to  abandon 
the  Vatican,  is  surrounded  by  the  most  respectful  regard  alike  of  the 
royal  authorities  and  of  the  population  at  large.  The  day  in  which 
the  Pope,  yielding  to  the  impulses  of  his  heart,  shall  recollect  that  the 
Sag  which  now  floats  in  Eome  is  the  same  that  he,  in  the  first  days  of 
hia  pontificate,  blessed  amidst  the  enthusiastic  acclamations  of  Europe, 
the  day  in  which  the  conciliation  between  the  Church  and  the  State 
shall  be  proclaimed  from  the  Vatican,  will  the  Catholic  world  acknow- 
ledge that  Italy,  in  going  to  Rome,  has  not  carried  into  execution 
a  barren  work  of  demolition,  and  that  the  principles  of  authority  in 
the  eternal  city  will  be  re-established  on  the  broad  and  solid  basis  of 
civil  and  religious  liberty." 

From  what  has  Italy  now  to  hope?  Foremost,  in  the 
judgment  of  the  Italians  themselves,  is  the  unification  of  the 
kingdom :  Now,  it  is  said,  we  shall  no  longer  be  subjected  to 
the  rivalries  and  jealousies  of  small  states,  devoid  of  an 
ample  ambition,  with  no  sufficient  common  interest  over- 
riding the  egotism  and  the  selfishness  of  individuals.  It  is 
no  longer  the  interest  of  Naples  to  checkmate  Florence,  or  of 
Genoa  to  repress  Turin.  True,  there  wiU  be  rivalry,  but 
it  will  be  a  rivalry  which,  instead  of  tending  to  mutual 
loss,  will  add  to  the  gain  and  strength  of  alL  A 
strain  will  be  put  upon  the  natural  energies,  which  must 
lead  to  the  development  of  the  great  national  resources. 
Genoa,  Leghorn,  Ancona,  and  Naples,  regulating  their  cus- 
toms, have  already  given  increased  facilities  for  the  impor- 
tation of  foreign  produce,  and  the  export  of  the  product  of 
the  inland  manufacturers  and  farmers.  As  the  nation  con- 
solidates itself,  foreign  capitalists  will  find  a  suitable  field  for 
their  speculations,  which  wiU  have  the  effect  of  drawing  the 
Italians  from  that  bane  of  commercial  progress,  the  practice 
of  investing  their  money  in  Government  securities,  to  obtain  a 
certain,  if  a  small  income,  without  labour.  The  Government, 
taking  its  place  amongst  the  great  Governments  of  Europe, 
must  set  the  example  of  integrity  and  honourable  dealing. 
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These  principles  will  percolate  to  the  multitades ;  commercial 
faith  and  honesty  will  be  encouraged^  and  so  another  of 
the  greatest  hindmnces  to  combination,  the  prevalent  distrust, 
will  die  away.  To  support  her  position,  Italy  must  work, 
and  work  hard.  Trade  will  be  encouraged;  the  trade  which 
brings  industry,  and  which  demands,  while  it  promotes, 
honour,  uprightness,  and  truth.  The  opening  of  railways 
bringing  the  several  parts  of  the  country  together,  and  of 
others  bringing  the  whole  in  close  alliance  with  adjoining 
countries,  will  introduce  the  spirit  of  competition,  which  will 
break  in  upon  the  national  lethargy.  Other  nations  want  the 
fruits  of  Italian  soil  and  the  productions  of  Italian  artisans, 
and  Italy  has  needs  which  those  nations  can  easily  supply. 

But  besides  these  material  advantages,  the  considerations 
of  which  we  postpone,  there  are  silent  powers  at  work  tending 
to  affect  beneficially  the  general  character  of  the  people.  Has 
Italy  no  ground  of  hope  in  the  resolute  effort  to  promote 
education?  With  some  defects  in  the  system,  which  are 
capable  of  gradual  correction,  there  are  acknowledged  excel- 
lences. Will  nothing  be  gained  from  a  liberated  press  which, 
if  it  at  first  abused  its  license,  is  now  giving  proof  of  vigour, 
prudence,  and  ability  ?  Here  the  Home  and  Foreign  policy  of 
the  Government  are  freely  canvassed,  the  evils  of  general 
society  are  exposed ;  the  Church,  the  Law,  and  Literature, 
are  all  brought  to  the  bar  of  the  national  conscience — ^the  bar 
of  the  common  sense.  The  several  departments  of  literature 
are  showing  signs  of  life  and  energy.  Great  gain  will  accrue 
from  the  change  in  the  literary  patents,  the  old  restrictive 
laws  of  copyright  being  abolished  or  readjusted.  And  Italy  has 
everything  to  hope  from  the  free  circulation  of  the  Scriptures, 
from  the  influence  on  public  morals  and  family  life  of  the 
efforts  of  Waldensian  and  other  churches,  which  are  seeking 
not  merely  denominational  proselytism,  but  the  wide  diffusion 
of  truth,  and  the  correction  of  public  and  private  morals  ? 

The  young  nation  has  vigorously  put  its  free  foot  upon  the 
path  of  progress.  A  period  of  glory  is  before  it,  to  attain 
which,  nothing  will  be  wanted  but  patience,  integrity,  upright- 
n  ess,  and  courage. 
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Akt.  IV. — The  Life  of  Henry  John  Temple  Viscount  Palmerston: 
with  Selections  from  his  Diaries  and  Correspondence. 
By  the  Eight  Honourable  Sir  Hbney  Lytton  Bulweb, 
G.C.B.,M.P.    Two  Vols.    London:  Bentley. 

Five  years  ago,  we  presented  a  biographical  sketch  of  Lord 
Palmerston,  then  recently  dead.  We  then  entered  so  minutely 
into  the  deceased  minister's  career,  that  it  would  not  be  wise 
to  repeat  the  details  in  noticing  the  two  volumes  of  biography 
which  Sir  Henry  Bulwer  has  given  to  the  world.  If  our  readers 
will  turn  to  the  previous  article  (Jan.  1866),  and  will  then 
compare  it  with  the  biography,  they  will  find  that  we  antici- 
pated most  of  the  incidents  which  Sir  Henry  tells  respecting 
the  early  life  of  Palmerston.  The  special  value  of  the  volumes 
now  before  us  consists  in  the  letters  and  journals  of  the 
minister,  to  which  we,  of  course,  had  no  access,  and  which 
were  in  part  not  discovered  until  after  Sir  Henry  had  com- 
menced his  undertaking.  It  is  these  documents  which  give 
the  volumes  their  interest,  and  which  make  them  so  valuable 
to  the  students  of  history.  At  the  same  time  there  is  one 
reason  to  regret  that  the  biographer  had  such  an  abundance 
of  materials.  It  was  in  consequence  of  this  abundance  that 
he  abandoned  his  original  intention  of  doing  for  Palmerston, 
^' the  genial  man,"  what  he  has  done  for  Talleyrand,  ''the 
patriotic  man,"  Cobbett,  "the  contentious  man,"  Canning, 
"  the  brilliant  man,"  and  Mackintosh,  "  the  man  of  promise." 
Had  this  intention  been  fulfilled,  we  should  have  had  a  finished 
sketch  worthy  to  be  a  companion  to  the  two  brilliant  volumes 
of  "  Historical  Characters"  to  which  we  have  alluded.  As  it 
is,  we  have  a  great  deal  of  Lord  Palmerston  and  very  little 
of  Sir  Henry  Bulwer.  The  biographer  has  preferred  to  let 
his  hero  tell  his  own  story,  interspersing  it  only  with  such 
explanations  as  are  needed  to  make  it  an  intelligible  and 
connected  narrative.  If  we  have  thereby  lost  a  work  which 
would  have  taken  its  place  in  the  foremost  rank  of  finished 
portraits,  we  must  console  ourselves  with  the  reflection  that 
we  have  accounts  of  the  most  interesting  events  of  our 
time,  furnished  by  one  of  the  chief  actors.  There  is  one 
other  reason  why  we  should  be  satisfied  with  the  biographer's 
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change  of  plan.  He  not  only  had  a  warm  affection  for  Lord 
Pidmerston,  bat  he  holds  a  higher  opinion  of  his  poUcy  than 
we  find  possible,  or  than  the  world  generally  has  formed.  It 
may  be  that  the  charm  of  the  minister's  manner  influenced 
the  diplomatist,  as  it  did  the  House  of  Commons,  and  made 
them  both  forget  that  Palmerston*s  domestic  poUcy  was 
sometimes  hardly  honest,  and  that  his  foreign  policy  was 
sometimes  altogether  overbearing.  There  is  no  sign  that 
Sir  Henry  Bnlwer  sees  this,  and  it  is  therefore  probable  that 
if  he  had  porsaed  his  first  intention  he  would  have  given  us 
a  more  finished  picture  than  the  present,  and  a  less  faithful 
portrait.  The  admiration  of  the  artist  for  his  subject  is 
shown  bj  the  opening  page  of  this  biography. 

The  biographer,  having  himself  spent  the  greater  part  of  his 
life  in  dealmg  with  foreign  politics,  naturally  is  attracted  to  a 
diplomatist  whose  reputation  was  made  in  that  department 
of  the  pubUc  service.  The  historian,  discovering  that  Pal- 
merston's  name  was  not  associated  with  the  origination  of 
any  great  public  measure  affecting  the  welfare  of  his  own 
feUow-countrymen,  will  certainly  not  place  him  in  the  fore- 
most  rank  of  British  statesmen.  The  one,  fascinated  by 
Palmerston's  vigour  in  establishing  Belgium,  in  aiding  Spain 
and  Portugal,  in  defending  Turkey,  and,  above  all,  in  meeting 
the  Holy  Alliance  with  the  quadruple  alliance,  is  ready  to 
forgive  Palmerston's  long  association  with,  and  participation 
in,  tiie  reactionary  and  repressive  rule  which  for  nearly 
twenty  years  kept  England  in  a  state  of  chronic  sedition,  and 
drove  Ireland  to  the  verge  of  civil  war.  The  other,  seeing 
in  Palmerston  the  colleague  of  Gastlereagh  and  Sidmouth, 
the  Minister  of  War  under  whom  the  Peterloo  massacre  was 
perpetrated,  would  have  been  apt  to  forget  the  bold  and 
vigorous  opponent  of  the  three  great  absolute  Powers  who, 
after  Waterloo,  who,  that  is,  after  their  subjects  had  shed 
their  blood  without  stint  in  behalf  of  their  sovereigns'  inde- 
pendence, rewarded  them  by  depriving  them  of  their  liberties, 
had  not  they  been  reminded  of  this,  the  nobler  side  of  his 
career,  by  the  biography  now  before  us.  It  is  fortunate  for 
Palmerston's  fame  that  his  Life  came  to  be  written  by  an 
ambassador,  instead  of  by  a  political  economist  or  a  social 
reformer. 

Sir  Henry  Bulwer  deals  less  fully  with  Lord  Palmerston's- 
early  years  than  we  ourselves  did  five  years  ago.  There  are 
one  or  two  facts,  however,  mentioned  in  these  volumes  which 
are  new  to  us.  In  a  letter  to  a  fellow-Harrovian,  written 
when  he  was  thirteen,  Palmerston  told  Francis  Hare  (brother 
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of  Julius  Hare^  afterwards  Archdeacon  of  Chichester)  that 
he  was  learning  Spanish^  and  was  ''reading  Don  Quixote 
in  the  origiaall "  {sic).  In  the  same  letter,  he  referred  to 
the  happy  time  he  had  spent  in  Italy,  where  his  friend  then 
was,  and  added  that  he  was  keeping  up  his  Italian.  Boys  of 
thirteen  are  more  prone  to  look  forwards  than  backwards  ; 
and  the  Henry  Temple  of  1798  told  his  juvenile  correspon- 
dent, ''I  cannot  agree  with  you  about  marria^^e,  though  I 
should  be  by  no  means  precipitate  about  my  choice.*'  In  this 
matter  Palmerston  had  a  true  forecast  of  his  future.  It  was 
not  till  more  than  forty  years  later  that  the  goodly-looking 
minister,  the  beau  of  Almack's,  entered  the  holy  estate.  From 
Harrow  he  went  to  Edinburgh,  and  was  a  diligent  attendant 
at  Dugald  Stewart's  lectures.  So  diligent  was  he  that  the 
notes  which  he  made  from  the  principal  part  of  the  text  which 
is  now  given  as  ''  Dugald  Stewart's  Lectures  on  Economical 
Science."  Short-hand  was  one.  of  the  accomplishments 
which  Palmerston  had  acquired, — a  rare  accomplishment 
among  Harrovians, — and  it  was  by  the  aid  of  it  that  he  was 
able  to  take  the  copious  reports  which  Sir  William  Hamilton 
afterwards  found  invaluable.  From  Edinburgh,  Palmerston 
went  to  Cambridge.  Scarcely  was  he  of  age  when  he  was 
persuaded  by  his  friends  to  offer  himself  as  a  candidate  for 
the  representation  of  the  University.  It  was  the  one  excep- 
tion to  Sir  Henry  Bulwer's  statement  that  **  he  never  aspired 
to  any  situation  prematurely."  At  the  same  time,  there  was 
some  excuse  for  presumption,  even  in  this  case.  If  Palmer- 
ston was  young,  his  opponents  were  little  older.  One  of  them 
was  only  twenty-sbc,  and  the  other  only  twenty-four.  They 
stood  on  the  poll  according  to  seniority :  Petty,  afterwards 
the  Marquis  of  Lansdowne,  being  first ;  then  Lord  Althorp, 
subsequently  the  founder  of  the  Boyal  Agricultural  Society; 
then  (only  seventeen  votes  below)  Palmerston.  The  defeated 
candidate  was  not  in  the  least  degree  discouraged,  nor  did  he 
regret  his  attempt.  Wi:iting,  a  week  before  the  poll,  to  his 
friend  Sulivan,  who  afterwards  married  his  sister,  he  said : 
**  Whatever  be  the  event,  I  shall  consider  my  having  stood  as 
one  of  the  most  fortunate  circumstances  of  my  life,  it  having 
procured  me  such  gratifying  proofs  of  the  warmth  of  my 
friends'  attachment  to  me."  In  November  1806,  PtUmerston 
stood  for  Horsham.  There  was  a  dispute  as  to  the  right  of 
certain  voters  to  the  franchise ;  a  petition  followed,  and  he 
and  his  colleague  paid  each  about  £1,500  for  the  pleasure  of 
sitting  under  the  gallery  for  a  week  in  the  capacity  of 
petitioners.    "  We  thought  ourselves  very  unlucky ;  but  in  a 
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short  time  came  the  change  of  Goyemment  and  the  dissolntiony 
in  May  1807|  and  we  then  rejoiced  at  our  good  fortune  at  not 
haying  paid  £5,000  (which  would  have  been  its  price)  for  a 
three  months'  seat."    On  April  1st,  the  lad  of  twenty-three 
reeeiYod  a  letter  from  Lord  Malmesbury,  desiring  him  to  come 
to  him  immediately,  as  he  had  found  him  a  seat,  if  not  in 
Parliament,  at  least  in  the  Admiralty.    The  letter  was  no 
April  fool's  trick.    The  death  of  Fox  had  brought  to  a  speedy 
dissolution  the  ministry  of  all  the  talents.      The  Duke  of 
Portland  having  been  appointed  Premier,  Lord  Malmesbury 
persuaded  him  to  find  a  place  for  his  young  Hampshire 
neighbour.    So  Lord  Palmerston  became  one  of  the  junior 
Lords  of  the  Admiralty ;  and,  though  Sir  Henry  Bulwer  does 
not  mention  the  fact,  a  seat  was  found  for  him  in  the  now 
^id&anchised  borough  of   Bletchingley.      A  little  later  he 
stood  for  Cambridge  University  again.    Ministers  thought  it 
ihe  safest  policy  to  run  two  candi4ate8,  and  this  circumstance 
led  to  an  incident  which  forcibly   illustrates  Palmerston's 
high  sense  of  honour.     He  found  that  his  colleague.  Sir 
Yieary  Gibbs,  was  as  dangerous  as  his  opponents :  for  every 
-supporter  of  the  Government  who  had  but  one  vote  to  give 
was  requested  to  give  it  to  Gibbs,  who  was  then  Attorney- 
General.    The  night  before  the  poll  the  two  ministerial  can- 
^dates  made  up  their  canvassing  books,  and  it  was  doubtful 
which  was  the  stronger.    It  was  agreed  that  they  should 
combine,  and  that  each  should  give  to  the  other  the  second 
votes  of  all  his  disposable  plumpers.    Towards  the  end  of  the 
polling  Gibbs  told  Palmerston  that  the  arrangement  was  not 
observed  by  Palmerston's  friends.    Palmerston  replied  that 
he  would  at  once  request  his  friends  to  split  their  votes. 
His  tutor.  Dr.  Outram,  advised  Palmerston  to  let  them  do  as 
they  pleased,  for  they  wanted  to  bring  him — Palmerston — in, 
not  Gibbs.    If  the  votes  were  split,  said  Dr.  Outram,  Palmer- 
ston would  lose,  and  as  his  friends  were  no  party  to  the  com- 
pact of  the  previous  night  they  ought  not  to  be  compelled  to 
observe  it.    Palmerston  replied  that  that  wouldn't  do:  he 
was  bound  in  honour  to  give  his  second  votes  to  Gibbs,  and, 
after  much  grumbling,  his  friends  yielded.    The  result  was 
as  they  predicted:   Gibbs  beat  Palmerston  by  four  votes. 
Shortly  afterwards  Palmerston  was  elected  for  Newtown,  in 
the  Isle  of  Wight.    It  belonged  to  Sir  Leonard  Holmes ;  and 
so  jealous  was  the  baronet  of  a  possible  rival  near  his  throne, 
ihat  he  made  it  a  condition  with  his  nominee  never  to  set 
foot  in  the  place,  even  at  the  time  of  the  election.    It  does 
not  appear  what  price  Palmerston  had  to  pay  for  his  seat. 
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At  this  time,  as  well  as  for  many  years  subsequently^ 
Palmerston  kept  a  journal.  Its  entries  during  tne  firafc 
decade  of  the  centuiy  are  particularly  interesting  just  now» 
The  young  journalist  was  then  the  spectator  of  a  great 
national  disaster  similar  to,  though  less  astounding  than, 
that  which  has  taken  place  in  the  past  year.  The  actors  in 
the  tragedies  of  1806  and  1870  were  the  same,  but  the  parts 
were  reversed.  As  if  he  had  foreseen  the  wholesale  accusa- 
tions of  treachery  brought  by  Gambetta  against  the  unsuc- 
cessful French  generals,  Palmerston  wrote : — 

^'  After  sncli  a  signal  overthrow  as  that  of  Jena,  it  is  natural  to 
endeavour  to  find  out  reasons  in  the  treacherv  or  incapacity  of  the 
officers  concerned,  and  it  often  happens  that  m  this  manner  much 
injustice  is  done  to  men  whose  only  fault  lies  in  a  want  of  success. 
In  the  present  instance,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  to  the  above- 
mentioned  canses,  in  part,  the  defeat  of  the  Prussians  may  be- 
ascribed.  .  .  .  Had  the  Prussians  attacked  the  French  earlier,  before 
they  had  collected  and  assembled  their  whole  force,  the  event  might 
have  been  very  different ;  and,  at  any  rate,  if  they  had  been  defeated, 
their  army  woald  not  have  been  so  entirely  cut  in  pieces.  By  this 
delay,  too,  thej  suffered  the  French  to  taJce  possession  of  a  small 
knoll  which  commanded  the  field  of  battle,  and  on  which  the  French 
established  a  battery  of  120  pieces  of  cannon,  whose  fire  mowed  down 
whole  rank  of  the  Pmssians,  and,  in  a  great  measure,  decided  the 
fate  of  the  day.*' 

Lord  Palmerston's  maiden  speech  was,  as  we  mentioned  in 
our  previous  article,  delivered  in  defence  of  the  seizure  of 
the  Danish  fleet.  He  thus  refers  to  the  incident  in  a  letter 
to  his  sister  Elizabeth,  who  afterwards  married  Admiral  Sir 
William  Bowles : — 

<*  Admiralty,  Feb.  4,  1808. 
''  Yon  will  see  by  this  day's  paper  that  I  was  tempted  by  some 
evil  spirit  to  make  a  fool  of  myself  for  the  entertainment  of  the 
Honse  last  night ;  however,  I  thought  it  was  a  good  opportunity  of 
breaking  the  ice,  although  one  should  flounder  a  little  in  doing  so> 
as  it  was  impossible  to  talk  any  very  egregious  nonsense  upon  so 
good  a  cause." 

And  in  a  letter  of  two  days*  later  date,  he  writes  to  the 
same  sister : — 

*^  Many  thanks  for  your  congratulations ;  I  certainly  felt  glad 
when  the  thing  was  over,  though  I  began  to  fear  I  had  exposed 
myself;  but  my  friends  were  so  obliging  as  to  say  I  had  not  talked 
much  nonsense,  and  I  began  in  a  few  hours  afterwards  to  be  recon- 
ciled to  my  fate." 
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SirHemy  Bnlwer  says  that  ''this  speech  was  evidently 
eomposed  with  much  care,  and  in  those  parts  which  had  been 
carefally  consigned  to  memory  was  spoken  with  great  ease 
and  facility ;  but  in  others,  there  was  that  hesitation  and 
snperabnndance  of  gesture  with  the  hands,  which  were 
perceptible  to  the  last,  when  Lord  Palmerston  spoke  nnpre- 
pared,  and  was  seeking  for  words.''  This  defect  somewhat 
znarred  the  success  of  his  first  effort,  but  everyone  recog- 
nised that  a  clever,  well-instructed  young  man  had  been 
speaking. 

The  Session  of  1808  ended,  Palmerston  paid  a  visit  to  his 
Irish  estate  in  Sligo.  It  consisted  of  10,000  acres,  ''  wholly 
unimproved.'*  He  was  resolved  that  it  should  not  long 
remain  in  this  state.  The  first  steps  which  he  took  were,  to 
put  the  parish  church  in  order,  to  establish  schools,  to  make 
roads,  and  to  get  rid  of  the  middlemen.  He  proposed  then 
to  introduce  a  Scotch  farmer,  in  order  to  teach  the  people 
how  to  improve  their  land.  The  chief  difficulty  he  had  to 
encounter,  arose  from  the  superabundance  of  the  population. 
He  wrote,  in  one  of  his  letters,  at  this  time : — 

''  E^ery  farm  swarms  with  little  holders,  who  have  each  fear  or 
fi^e,  or,  at  the  utmost,  ten  or  twelve  acres.  They  are  too  poor  to 
improve  their  land,  and  jet  it  is  impossible  to  tarn  them  oat,  as  they 
have  no  other  means  of  sabsistence.  Their  condition  will,  however, 
be  improved  as  I  get  rid  of  the  middlemen  or  pefctj  landlords.  .  .  In 
my  last  ride^  the  whole  tenantry  came  oat  to  meet  me,  to  the  namber 
of,  at  leasts  two  or  three  hundred.  The  universal  cry  was, '  Give  us 
roads,  and  no  petty  landlords.' " 

In  the  year  following  this  Irish  visit  Palmerston  received 
an  offer  which  took  him  greatly  by  surprise.  The  Gastlereagh- 
Ganning  quairrel  and  duel  had  broken  up  the  Portland 
Ministry,  and  Perceval  had  become  Premier.  The  new  chief 
found  it  difficult  to  make  up  his  administration  with  men  of 
tried  ability,  and  he  offered  to  Palmerston  the  post  of 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer.  He  was  then  just  twenty-five 
years  old,  and  therefore  very  young  to  undertake  the  manage- 
ment of  England's  finances  at  a  time  when  she  was  carrying 
on  a  gigantic  war.  True,  Pitt  had  taken  the  office  at  twenty- 
three;  but  then  Palmerston  was  not  Pitt,  and  the  one  speech 
which  he  had  made  during  the  year  and  a  half  he  had  been 
in  the  House  did  not  give  indication  of  extraordinary  ability. 
The  young  minister  thus  describes  the  incident  in  his  auto- 
biography : — 

VOL.  ZXXVI.    NO.  LXXI.  H 
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"  I  was  at  that  time  [the  breaking  up  of  the  Portland  Ministiy] 
at  Broadlands,  and  received  a  letter  from  Perceval,  desiring  me  to 
come  to  town  immediately,  as  he  had  a  proposal  to  make  to  me  which 
he  thought  would  be  agreeable.  I  went  up  totown,  and  he  offered  me 
the  Chancellorship  of  the  Exchequer.  I  was  a  good  deal  surprised 
at  so  unexpected  an  offer,  and  begged  a  little  time  to  think  of  it, 
and  to  consult  my  friends.  Perceval  said  that  if  I  declined  to  be 
the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  he  should  perhaps  be  able  to  offer 
me  the  War  GflBice;  but  he  felt  bound  to.  offer  it  first  to  Milnes, 
father  of  the  present  Lord  Houghton.  I  wrote  to  Lord  Malmesbuiy^ 
and  consulted  with  Lord  Mulgrave,  then  First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty. 
The  result  was,  that  I  declin^  the  ChanceUorship  of  the  Exchequer, 
as  too  hazardous  an  attempt  for  so  young  and  inexperienced  a  man, 
and  accepted  the  office  of  Secretary  of  War." 

The  latter  office  was  not  then,  as  it  is  now,  held  by  one  of 
the  Princijpal  Secretaries  of  State;  nor  did  it  admit  the 
holder  within  the  Cabinet;  but  Palmerstonwas  made  a  Privy 
Gonncillor,  and  thns  became  ''  Bight  Honourable  "  within  a 
few  days  of  completing  his  twenty-fifth  year.  In  the  letter 
which  he  wrote  to  Lord  Malmesbury  at  this  time,  he  showed 
much  prudence  and  self-restraint.  His  career  for  the  next 
twenty  years  would  lead  to  the  supposition  that  he  was  devoid 
of  ambition,  for  he  rarely  spoke,  except  on  subjects  connected 
with  his  department,  and  even  on  these  very  infrequently. 
But  at  twenty-five  he  was  more  ambitious  than  he  seems  to 
have  been  at  thirty-five. 

''Of  course  (he  said  to  Lord  Malmesbury)  one's  vanity  and 
ambition  would  lead  one  to  accept  the  brilliant  office  first  proposed, 
but  it  is  throwing  for  a  great  stake,  and,  where  much  is  to  be  gained, 
very  much  also  may  be  lost.  I  have  always  thought  it  unfortunate 
tor  anyone,  and  espeji  lly  a  young  man,  to  be  put  above  his  proper 
level,  as  he  only  rises  to  fall  the  lower.  Now,  I  am  quite  without 
knowledge  of  finance,  and  never  but  once  spoke  in  the  House.  The 
approaching  session  will  be  one  of  infinite  difficulty.  Perceval  says 
that  the  state  of  the  finance  of  the  country,  as  calculated  to  carry  on 
the  war,  is  very  embarrassing ;  and  from  what  has  lately  happened  in 
public  affairs,  from  the  number  of  speeches  in  opposition,  and  the 
few  debaters  on  our  side  of  the  question,  the  warfare  of  the  House  of 
Commons  will  certainly  be  for  us  very  severe.  I  don't  know  upon 
which  of  the  two  points  I  should  feel  most  alarmed.  By  fagging 
and  assistance,  I  might  get  on  in  the  office,  but  fear  that  I  should 
never  be  able  to  act  my  part  properly  in  the  House." 

Lord  Malmesbury  thoroughly  coincided  with  his  young 
friend,  and  told  him  that  he  would  do  wisely  to  take  the  War 
Office  with  the  Cabinet.    Perceval  was  willing  to  assent  to 
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this  arrangement,  bat  Palmerston's  modesty  again  interposed. 
Writing  to  Lord  Malmesbury,  he  says : — 

"  The  office  is  one  which  does  not  invariably,  or,  indeed,  asually  go 
with  the  Cabinet.  A  seat  there  was,  conseqnently,  bat  an  object  to 
me  for  appearance  sake ;  and,  considering  how  young  I  am  in  offioe, 
people  in  general,  so  far  from  expecting  to  see  me  in  the  Cabinet  by 
taking  the  War  Office,  wonld  perhaps  only  wonder  how  I  got  there. 
With  the  Exchequer  it  would  haye  been  necessary,  bat  with  the  War 
Office  certainly  not;  and  the  business  of  the  department  will*  I 
take  it,  be  quite  sufficient  to  occupy  one's  time,  without  attendhsg 
Cabinet  Councils." 

To  this  we  may  reply  that  all  depended  npon  the  amount 
of  time  which  Palmerston  intended  to  give  to  politics.  Pitt 
gave  np  his  whole  time,  his  every  thought ;  but,  once  more, 
Palmerston  was  not  Pitt.  He  loved  society,  he  was  fond  of 
the  beau  monde,  and  Almack'6  had  attractions  for  him  quite  as 
great  as  Downing  Street.  However,  he  was  thoroughly  con- 
scientious, and  worked  well.  Although  Palmerston's  speeches 
gaye  little  evidence  of  it,  there  are  plenty  of  indications  in 
his  letters  that  he  took  a  keen  interest  and  pride  in  his 
department.  They  are  full  of  details  of  the  military  opera- 
tions of  Wellington,  and  other  commanders.  Who  could  be 
otherwise  than  interested?  At  that  time,  as  Palmerston 
mentioned  when  moving  the  army  estimates  in  1810,  Eng- 
land had  600,000  men  in  arms  besides  a  navy  of  200,000.  It 
was  a  prodigious  force  for  a  nation  with  the  population  which 
England  then  had.  Well  might  the  young  minister  dilate 
with  something  like  enthusiasm  on  the  fact  that  *'  after  a 
conflict  for  fifteen  years  against  an  enemy  whose  power  has 
been  progressively  increasing,  we  are  still  able  to  maintain 
the  war  with  augmenting  force,  and  a  population,  by  the 
pressure  of  external  circumstances,  consolidated  into  an  im- 
pregnable military  mass.'* 

After  the  murder  of  Perceval,  Lord  Liverpool  became 
Premier,  and  paid  Palmerston  the  compliment  of  giving  him 
the  first  offer  of  the  Secretaryship  for  Ireland,  before  Peel. 
It  was  a  post  which  it  was  almost  impossible  for  Palmerston 
to  accept.  Holding,  as  he  did  most  strongly,  the  opinion  that 
the  civil  disabilities  of  the  Roman  Catholics  ought  to  be 
abolished,  he  <30uld  not  consent  to  be  the  official  representative 
in  Ireland  of  a  Government  which  was  resolved  to  see  that 
country  deluged  with  the  blood  of  a  civil  war  rather  than 
grant  what  Palmerston  considered  to  be  the  barest  justice. 

It  is  amazing  how  a  matter  of  so  much  importance  as  this 
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eonid  have  been  left  an  open  qnestion  in  the  Cabinet.  It 
concerned  the  political  condition  of  some  five  millions  of 
British  subjects.  It  was  a  question  on  which  religionists  felt 
most  keenly.  As  time  passed  on,  it  became  more  and  more 
apparent  that  the  exclasion  of  Boman  Catholics  from  the  fran- 
chise could  be  maintained  only  by  an  overwhelming  military 
force  in  Ireland.  The  opponents  of  emancipation  held  that 
the  existence  of  the  Church,  anddndeed,  of  religion,  depended 
upon  the  maintenance  of  the  exclusion ;  while  the  advocates 
of  emancipation  held  that  both  justice  and  prudence  urged 
the  removal  of  that  opprobium.  The  two  classes  of  politicians 
differed  toto  coelo  on  this  most  urgent  question,  and  yet  they 
saw  nothing  improper,  nor  ap]^arently  did  the  nation  in  these 
opponents  of  the  debate,  sitting  on  the  same  bench,  and 
working  together  in  the  same  Cabinet. 

On  the  death  of  Lord  Liverpool,  Canning  became  Premier, 
and  Palmerston  entered  the  Cabinet.  Once  more  he  was 
offered  the  post  of  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  and  this 
time  Palmerston,  being  forty-three  years  of  age,  thought  he 
might  accept  it.  fie  was  not  to  have  the  direction  of  the 
English  finances,  and  he  thus  explains  the  reason  :— 

'^  In  the  meanwhile,  intrigues  were  set  on  foot.  George  IV.,  who 
personally  hated  me,  did  not  fancy  me  as  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer. 
He  wanted  to  have  Berries  in  that  office.  There  were  questions 
•coming  on  about  palaces  and  Crown  lands,  which  the  King  was 
very  anxious  about,  and  he  wished  either  to  have  a  creature  of  hift 
own  at  the  Exchequer,  or  to  have  the  office  of  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  held  by  the  First  Lord,  whose  numerous  oocupationB 
Would  compel  him  to  leave  details  very  much  to  George  Harrison, 
the  Secretary,  and  to  Herries,  auditor  of  the  Civil  lost'' 

Canning  caught  his  death  when  attending  the  funeral  of 
the  Duke  of  York,  by  whose  death  Palmerston  had  become 
Acting  Commander-in-Chief.  Lord  Goderich  succeeded  "  the 
brilliant  man,"  being  himself  the  reverse  of  brilliant.  As 
Sir  Henry  Bulwer  remarks,  "He  rose  to  the  Premiership; 
one  hardly  sees  why :  he  slid  down  from  that  eminence ;  one 
hardly  sees  how."  It  was  not  the  first  time  that  mediocrity 
had  been  selected  for  the  principal  post  in  the  Cabinet;  nor 
was  it  to  be  the  last.  Addington  had  been  chosen ;  Aberdeen 
was  to  be  chosen ;  because  each  was  mediocre  enough  to  fill 
the  post  until  the  rival  claims  of  more  powerful  competitors 
could  be  adjusted.  Once  again  Palmerston  was  offered  the 
Exchequer,  and  accepted  it;  but  once  more  the  King  in- 
terfered, and  urged  the  appointment  of  Herries.  Another 
appointment  was  made  at  the  same  time — ^that  of  the  Duke 
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of  Wellington  as  Commander-in-Ohiefy  followed  soon  by.  his 
being  plaoed  at  the  head  of  the  Goyemment. 

It  was  understood  that  the  Duke  wotQd  recommend  that  his 
brilliant  brother,  the  Marquis  Wellesley,  should  be  sent  for ; 
and  the  Marquis  fully  expected  to  be  commissioned  to  under- 
take the  construction  of  the  Cabinet.  But  the  Duke  saw  no 
reason  why  he  should  not  do  the  work  on  his  own  account, 
and  he  did  so,  greatly  to  the  mortification  of  the  Marq[ui8. 
The  Duke  sent  for  Huskisson,  as  the  head  of  the  Oanningites, 
and  offered  him  and  his  friends  places  on  certain  conditions, 
whereof  one  was  that  GathoUc  emancipation  should  remain  an 
open  question.  Eldon  and  Westmoreland  were  to  be  excluded 
from  the  Ministry,  as  the  representatives  of  the  most  illiberal 
opinions.  Huskisson  and  his  friends  accepted  the  terms,  and 
took  office  under  the  Duke,  greatly  to  the  mortification  of 
Canning's  widow,  who  ascribed  her  husband's  premature 
death  to  the  incessant  and  ungenerous  attacks  of  the  Tories. 
The  moderate  Whigs,  too,  were  "  furious."  Palmerston, 
writing  at  this  time,  said  :  '^  I  very  much  regret  their  loss,  as 
I  like  them  much  better  than  the  Tories,  and  agree  with  them 
much  more,  but  still  we — the  Canningites — if  we  may  be  so 
termed,  did  not  join  their  Government,  but  they  came  and 
joined  ours."  What  was  a  Canningite  ?  Sir  Henry  Bulwer 
describes  the  party  as  that  of  '^  the  generous,  brave,  and  in* 
tellectual  Englishman  of  the  early  part  of  the  nineteenth 
century."  It  was  not  in  favour  of  an  extensive  suffrage.  It 
favoured  the  existence  of  a  powerf al  and  wealthy  landed  aris- 
tocracy ;  it  was  not  opposed  to  that  system  of  so-called  rotten 
boroughs  which  was  certainly  an  absurd  anomaly  in  the  theory 
of  popular  representation ;  still  it  tolerated  universal  suffrage 
as  an  exhibition  of  popular  feeling  in  certain  localities ;  it 
opposed  the  pretensions  of  aristocratic  pride  to  exclusive 
power ;  and  it  defended  its  adherence  to  the  existing  parlia- 
mentary constitution,  on  the  plea  that  that  constitution 
brought  practically  the  best  men,  poor  and  rich,  and  of  almost 
every  station,  into  the  House  of  Commons.  There  were  some 
other  scarcely  less  distinguishing  '*  notes  "  of  the  party ;  such 
as  the  patronage  of  constitutional  government  and  opinions 
abroad,  the  pstrtial  adoption  of  free  trade  at  home,  and  the 
withdrawal  of  religious  qualifications  for  political  functions 
both  at  home  and  abroad.  Sij:  Bobert  (then  Mr.)  Peel  stood 
between  the  Canningites  and  the  Eldonites,  if  we  may  use 
Lord  Eldon's  name  to  denote  a  party  which  had  be^n  com- 
pelled to  throw  him  overboard,  less  because  they  dissented 
from  his  extreme  opinions  than  because  they  found  that  the 
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country  would  not  endure  them.  Peers  bond  of  union  with 
them  at  this  time  was  the  Catholic  question,  and  no  doubt 
his  Oxford  connections  made  him  slow  to  surrender  the 
opinions  which  he  had  so  long  advocated  on  this  question, 
and  the  abandonment  of  which,  when  he  did  surrender  them, 
cost  him  his  seat. 

It  was  not  surprising  that,  the  Ganningites  being  what  they 
were,  the  Wellington  Cabinet  was  the  reverse  of  homogeneouB 
or  harmonious.  One  great  source  of  contention  was^  the 
Greek  question.  At  that  time  there  was  immense  enthusiasm 
in  England  in  behalf  of  Greek  independence.  It  was  a 
genuine  sympathy  for  liberalism  abroad.  But  it  so  happened 
that  Greece  had  a  powerful  supporter  in  Bussia,  and  the 
Duke,  who  had  little  love  for  liberalism,  and  none  at  all  for 
Bussia,  because  he  had  received  a  fancied  slight  from  the 
Lievens,  sought  to  reduce  the  new  Greek  kingdom  within  the 
smallest  possible  limits,  and  to  make  this  minute  Power  a 
mere  vassal  of  .Turkey,  its  old  and  hated  master.  Against 
this  policy  the  Canningites  fought  vigorously  and  bravely. 
The  result  was  constant  bickering  in  the  Cabinet.  "  As  usual, 
much  discussion  and  entire  difference  of  opinion,*'  writes 
Palmerston  in  his  journal  after  the  Council  of  April  2,  1828. 
But  this  was  not  the  only  subject  of  disagreement.  Writing 
on  May  22,  Palmerston  says : — 

*'  The  Cabinet  has  gone  on  for  some  time  past,  as  it  had  done 
before,  differing  npon  almost  every  qnestion  of  any  importance  that 
has  been  brought  under  consideration :  meeting  to  debate  and  dis- 
pute, and  departing  without  deciding." 

The  immediate  cause  of  the  catastrophe  which  followed 
was  the  question  of  Parliamentary  Beform.  The  Canningites 
had  almost  as  little  love  for  the  Beformers  as  the  Duke  had, 
but  they  had  the  foresight  to  discern  that  the  best  way  to 
defeat  them  was  to  make  some  small  concessions.  This  the 
soldier-Premier  would  not,  perhaps  could  not,  see.  So  when 
the  question  came  on  for  discussion — What  shall  be  done 
with  those  incurably  corrupt  boroughs,  Penryn  and  East 
Betford  ?  there  was  a  great  controversy  in  the  Cabinet,  one 
party  wishing  to  use  these  peccant  constituencies  as  instru- 
ments for  removing  the  enormous  scandal  that  such  towns  as 
Manchester  and  Birmingham  were  unrepresented ;  the  other 
party  wishing  to  annex  to  the  boroughs  the  hundreds  in 
which  they  were  situated.  Fortunately  the  first  party  were 
defeated,  and  a  fresh  impetus  was  thus  given  to  the  Beform 
movement,  which  four  years  later  revolutionised  the  repre- 
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mentation  of  the  conntry.  ''  East  Betford  and  the  Hundred 
of  Bassetlaw  "  has  survived  two  Beform  Bills,  and  remains  a 
memorial  of  the  short-sighted  obstinacy  which  facilitated  and 
accelerated  by  many  years  the  very  movement  which  it 
was  intended  to  resist.  More  than  that,  it  broke  np  the 
Ministry,  forced  the  Canningites  to  secede  in  a  body,  and 
induced  them  to  throw  in  their  lot  with  the  Whigs.  This  was 
the  turning-point  in  Palmerston's  life,  and  deserves  relating 
with  some  minuteness. 

During  the  debate  on  the  East  Betford  and  Penryn  dis- 
franchisement, which  occurred  on  May  19,  1828,  Huskisson 
and  Palmerston  voted  against  Peel.  That  same  night,  Hus- 
kisson wrote  to  the  Duke,  tendering  his  resignation,  but  never 
dreaming  that  he  would  accept  it.  The  Duke,  however,  was 
only  too  glad  to  be  rid  of  a  colleague  with  whom  he  had 
hardly  anything  in  common,  and  he  wrote  curtly  to  Huskisson 
that  the  resignation  had  been  laid  before  the  King.  Huskisson, 
dismayed,  sent  for  Palmerston,  who  at  once  pointed  out  that 
his  friend  should  have  made  his  resignation  contingent  on 
the  Duke's  condition  that  his  (Huskisson's)  continuance  in 
office  would  be  inconvenient  to  the  public  service.  The  same 
afternoon  Palmerston  saw  the  Duke,  and  tried  to  show  that, 
though  Huskisson,  after  voting  against  the  Government  on 
the  previous  night,  had  no  option  but  to  tender  the  Duke  his 
resignation,  there  was  really  no  substantial  reason  why  he 
should  leave  the  Ministry.  The  Duke  adopted  a  very  different 
tone.  He  said  that  everyone  was  talking  about  the  '^  shocking 
scene"  of  last  night,  and  was  saying  that  no  Government 
could  go  on  without  a  party,  and  that  the  present  Govern- 
ment would  soon  fall  into  as  much  weakness  and  contempt 
as  Goderich's.  Certainly  he  could  not  go  upon  all-fours  to 
beg  Huskisson  to  withdraw  his  resignation.  Palmerston 
pointed  out  that  there  could  be  nothing  derogatory  to  the 
Duke's  dignity  in  accepting  an  explanation.    He  added : — 

'^  As  I  had  been  mixed  up  in  the  vote  oat  of  which  this  discussion 
'arose,  if  the  end  of  the  matter  should  be  that  he  were  to  find  himsetf 
nnder  the  necessity  of  recommending  to  the  King  a  sacceesor  to 
Huskisson,  I  shoald  be  obliged  to  ask  him  to  do  the  same  for  me. 
That  I  should  feel  the  greatest  regret  at  separating  myself  from  the 
Government,  and  that  nobody  who  knew  me  would  doubt  for  a 
moment  my  strong  personal  feelings  of  respect  and  regard  for  him, 
but  that>  under  all  the  circumstances  of  the  case,  and  mixed  up  as  I 
had  been  with  the  vote,  I  could  have  no  choice  in  the  matter.  I  re- 
marked that  while  I  said  this,  he  raised  his  eyes,  which  had  been 
iSxed  on  the  ground  as  we  were  walking  up  and  down,  and  looked 
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Bharplj  and  earnestly  at  me,  as  if  to  see  if  this  was  meant  as  a  sorft 
of  menace^  or  a  party  measure ;  bnt  he  conld  not  fail  to  see  by  my 
manner,  that  I  was  merely  stating  to  him  my  own  feelings  before- 
hand, that  I  might  stand  aoqnitted  afterwards  of  having  osed 
towards  him  any  concealment  or  reserve." 

The  interview  produced  no  effect,  neither  did  the  subsequent 
negotiations.  Huskisson  claimed  his  right  as  a  Secretary  of 
State  to  see  the  King,  and  explain  the  matter  to  him ;  but 
the  King  being  as  desirous  as  the  Duke  to  get  rid  of  the 
Ganningites,  said  that  he  did  not  wish  to  see  Huskisson  until 
he  (the  King)  had  settled  the  matter  with  the  Duke.  Clearly, 
therefore,  Huskisson's  dismissal  was  a  foregone  conclusion 
with  both  the  Sovereign  and  his  Premier,  and  so  the  Gan- 
ningites  understood  it  to  be. 

The  end  of  it  was  that  Dudley  took  the  advice  of  his  friends 
and  ^'went  out**  with  them.  They  gained  small  credit  for 
their  self-denial,  though  Dudley  would  gladly  have  paid  the 
salary  he  received  in  order  to  have  retained  office,  and  Pal- 
merston,  after  having  been  in  office  for  twenty-one  years 
consecutively,  must  have  felt  strangely  uncomfortable  with 
nothing  to  do.  Huskisson  was  thought  shuffiing  and  un- 
dimified.  Lady  Canning  could  never  forgive  her  husband's 
old  friends  for  joining  her  husband's  old  foe.  The  Whigs 
chuckled  over  the  downfall  of  their  colleagues  in  the  short- 
lived Goderich  Administration.  The  Tories  were  heartily 
glad  to  be  rid  of  men  whose  policy  they  so  strongly  disap- 
proved. But  the  Duke  was  not  long  in  finding  that  he  had 
made  a  mistake.  In  order  to  outwit  the  Ganningites  he 
thought  it  necessary  to  adopt  more  liberal  opinions  and  pro- 
pose more  liberal  measures  than  he  would  have  thought  of 
sanctioning  if  the  rupture  had  not  occurred.  This  policy 
alienated  from  him  his  genuine  old  Tory  supporters. 

About  this  time  Lord  Palmerston  was  called  upon  to  per- 
form a  rather  singular  duty.  Lord  Anglesey  had  been  ap- 
pointed Viceroy  of  Ireland  by  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  but 
the  Viceroy  was  a  great  deal  more  liberal  than  the  Duke, 
and  endeavoured  to  calm  the  dangerous  agitation  which  the 
Duke's  policy  produced  in  Ireland  by  personal  declarations  in 
favour  of  a  wiser  course.  At  this  imie,  as  Palmerston  re- 
cords in  his  journal  after  a  visit  to  Ireland,  the  Boman 
Catholics  would  have  agreed  to  *^  any  reasonable  arrangement 
with  regard  to  securities,  such  as  the  payment  of  the  clergy, 
an  arrangement  for  the  nomination  of  bishops,  and  even  he 
(Lord  Anglesey)  said  a  regulation  of  the  forty-shilling  free- 
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hold."  The  Pope  had  promised  that  he  wonld  make  no  diffi- 
eulties.  But  the  obstinacy  which  maintained  the  corrnpi 
boroughs  at  the  expense  of  Birmingham  and  Manchester  was 
also  to  prevent  a  friendly  settlement  of  the  Catholic  disabili* 
ties.  To  make  matters  worse^  the  Duke  and  his  colleagues 
would  not  communicate  their  intentions  to  the  Viceroy,  and 
he  actually  begged  Falmerston  that  if  he  was  ''  able  by  any 
means  whatever  to  pick  up  what  were  the  intentions  of  the 
Government,"  to  write  word.  Upon  this  Palmerston  aptly 
remarks : — 

^  The  Lord-lieutenant  of  Ireland  begging  a  private  gentleman  to 
let  him  know,  if  be  oould  find  oat^  what  the  Prime  Minister  meant 
npon  a  question  deeply  afiecting  the  peace  and  welfare  of  the  ooontry 
which  that  Iiord*Lieutenant  was  appointed  to  govern,  and  upon 
which  question  he  was  every  week  stating  to  the  Government  the 
opinions  he  entertained — a  strange  instance  of  the  withholding  of 
that  confidence  which  for  both  their  sakes  ought  to  have  existed." 

Early  in  1829,  Palmerston  went  to  Paris,  and  formed 
acquaintance  with  the  most  eminent  persons  in  that  country. 
Less  than  fourteen  years  had  passed  since  Waterloo,  yet 
Palmerston  found  a  strong  feelmg  in  favour  of  recovering 
Belgium  and  the  Rhine  Provinces.  When  he  became  Foreign 
Secretary,  he  had  abundant  other  proofs  of  this  disposition, 
and  he  £d  his  utmost  to  check  it,  except  on  one  memorable 
occasion.  We  are  assured  on  authority  which  we  believe  to 
be  unquestionable,  and  we  understand,  though  the  fact  at  the 
time  we  write  has  not  yet  been  made  public,  that  the  state- 
ment will  before  long  receive  official  confirmation,  Lord 
Palmerston  did  once  offer  to  France  Bhenish  Prussia  as  the 
reward  of  an  active  offensive  and  defensive  alliance.  The 
occasion  was  in  1864,  when  Germany  attacked  Denmark. 
The  offer  was  made  conditionally  on  the  joint  action  of  Eng- 
land and  France  against  Germany,  and  it  was  at  first 
accepted.  But  the  Emperor  Napoleon  haggled  and  hesitated 
BO  long  that  the  opportunity  passed  by,  and  Palmerston  threw 
up  the  negotiation  m  disgust.  It  is  impossible  to  appreciate 
adequately  the  changes  which  would  have  been  wrought  in 
Europe  had  the  proposal  been  carried  out.  In  1829  it  was 
the  Iberian  not  the  Gimbric  peninsula  on  which  men's  eyes 
were  fixed.  The  Duke  supported  Dom  Miguel,  and  Palmerston 
thereupon  rejoiced  more  than  ever  that  he  had  left  the  Tory 
leader.  Palmerston  warmly  espoused  the  cause  of  Dona 
Maria  da  Gloria  as  well  as  that  of  Isabella  in  Spain.  He 
saw  that  their  success  would  involve  the  establishment  of 
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constitntional  goyernment  in  the  two  kingdoms,  and,  after 
long  years  of  comparative  silence  while  he  was  in  office,  he 
celebrated  his  independence  by  a  speech  directed  against  the 
Pake's  policy  in  Portagal  and  which  gained  for  him  the  reputa- 
tion of  a  first-rate  orator.  This  speech  did  not  prevent,  perhaps 
it  indaced,  the  offer  of  a  place  in  the  Government  which  in 
Joly  1830  was  made  to  Palmerston  by  the  Duke.  The  inter- 
view between  the  two  lasted  only  six  minates.  Palmerston 
said  that  he  could  not  accept  the  offer  nnless  the  Cabinet  was 
reconstructed,  and  so  the  negotiation  fell  through.  Palmer- 
ston writes  on  this : — 

"  Oroker  called  on  me  a  few  days  afterwards  to  try  to  penniade  me 
to  reconsider  the  matter.  After  talking  for  some  time  be  said, 
'  Well,  I  will  bring  the  qnestion  to  a  point.  Are  yon  resolved,  or 
are  yon  not,  to  vote  for  Parliamentary  Reform  ?'  I  said,  ^  I  am.' 
'  Well,  then,'  said  he, '  there  is  no  nse  in  talking  to  yon  any  more  on 
this  subject.  Yon  and  I,  I  am  grieved  to  see,  will  never  sit  again 
on  the  same  bench  together.' " 

In  this  new  Ministry  of  which  Earl  Grey  was  the  head, 
Palmerston  was  offered  the  post  of  Foreign  Secretary,  and, 
acceptiDg  it,  he  received  the  seals  which  had  just  been  held  by 
Aberdeen.  There  was  no  lack  of  work  for  the  new  comer. 
The  Belgian  question  was  at  that  time  in  urgent  need  of 
settlement,  but  was  very  far  from  it.  Sir  Henry  Bulwer,  who 
began  his  diplomatic  career  and  his  acquaintance  with 
PaJmerston  in  connection  with  this  question,  has  given  a  most 
complete  and  interesting  account  of  the  causes  which  led  to 
the  secession  of  Belgium  from  the  kingdom  of  the  united 
Netherlands.  We  must  content  ourselves  with  saying  briefly 
that  it  was  caused  by  the  gross  partiality  of  the  Sovereign 
and  his  Ministers  for  everybody  and  everything  Dutch.  The 
Belgians  were  shamefully  overtaxed,  and  at  the  same  time 
were  kept  out  of  nearly  all  offices  of  State.  The  sore- 
ness thus  engendered  was  aggravated  by  the  antagonism  of 
rival  religions.  An  insurrection,  in  which  Palmerston's 
biographer  was  nearly  shot,  led  to  the  separation  of  the 
southern  from  the  northern  half  of  the  kingdom,  and  to  the 
intervention  of  the  Great  Powers  in  order  to  establish  an 
independent  kingdom.  The  event,  vitally  important  to  Bel- 
gium, was  only  a  little  less  so  to  Europe.  As  Sir  Henry 
Bulwer  remarks:  ''  With  the  creation  of  Belgium  commenced 
a  new  era  in  Europe.  The  first  stone  in  the  structure  built 
up  by  the  allies  of  1815  was  then  displaced.  From  that  time 
it  has  been  year  by  year  falling  to  pieces."    We  will  not  enter 
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into  the  minutiaB  of  the  long-drawn-out  Belgian  question.  The 
very  name  must  at  least  have  sickened  diplomatists  just  as 
the  Schleswig-Holstein  question  did  before  the  war  of  1864. 
It  was  not  until  1889  that  the  fact  was  completely  solved,  for 
it  took  William-Frederick  nine  years  to  accept  the  accomplished 
fact,  and  to  acknowledge  that  he  was  no  longer  lawful  tenant 
of  the  palace  at  Brussels.  Long  before  that  time,  Belgian 
affairs  had,  thanks  to  the  prudence  of  Leopold,  ceased  to 
excite  any  general  interest.  Indeed,  everything  was  going  on 
80  smoothly  that  the  Belgian  King  wished  he  had  accepted 
the  crown  of  Greece,  and  the  task  of  bringing  into  subjection 
the  quick-witted,  imaginative,  and  turbulent  Hellenes.  But,  at  - 
the  time  of  which  we  are  now  speaking,  the  year  that  Fal- 
merston  first  assumed  the  Foreign  Seals,  Belgium  was  in  every 
one's  thoughts,  and  Leopold  had  to  be  both  General  and  Sove- 
reign. The  lust  of  territory  which  Palmerston  had  noticed  in  the 
French  people  when  visiting  Paris  was  strongly  manifested 
on  this  occasion,  and  is  the  main  theory  of  the  most  interest- 
ing private  despatches  which  he  wrote  to  our  ambassador  at 
Paris,  Lord  Granville,  father  of  the  present  Foreign  Secre- 
tary. These  despatches,  which  accompanied  the  formal  ones 
that  were  laid  before  Parliament,  are  the  most  valuable 
portion  of  these  volumes,  both  because  they  throw  much  fresh 
light  upon  the  time,  and  also  let  us  see  what  sort  of  man 
Palmerston  was.  Writing  to  Viscount  Granville,  January  7, 
1881,  Palmerston  gives  a  summary  of  a  conversation  which 
he  had  had  on  the  previous  day  with  Talleyrand,  then  French 
Ambassador  in  England : — 

^  He  (Talleyrand)  said,  woald  there  be  no  means  of  making  an 
.arrangement  by  which  Luxembourg  might  he  given  to  France?  1  confess 
I  felt  considerable  surprise  at  a  proposition  so  mncb  at  variance  with 
all  the  language  and  professions  which  he  and  his  Government  have 
been  holding.  I  said  that  sach  an  arrangement  appeared  to  me  to 
be  impossible,  and  that  nobody  conld  consent  to  it  I  added  that 
England  had  no  selfish  objects  in  view  in  the  arrangements  of  Bel- 
^nm,  bnt  that  we  wished  Belgiam  to  be  really  and  snbstantially 
independent.  That  we  were  desiroas  of  living  upon  good  terms  with 
IVance,  bnt  that  any  territorial  acquisitions  of  France  such  as  this 
which  he  contemplated,  would  alter  the  relations  of  the  two  countries, 
and  make  it  impossible  for  us  to  continue  on  good  terms.  I  found 
-since  this  conversation  that  he  had  been  making  similar  propositions 
to  Prussia  about  her  Bhenish  proyinces,  in  the  event  of  the  possibi- 
lity of  moving  the  King  of  Saxony  to  Belginm,  and  giving  Saxony  to 
Pnissia.  To-day  he  proposed  to  me  that  France  should  get  Philippe- 
ville  and  Hari^burg,  in  consideration  of  France  using  her  influence 
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to  procare  the  election  of  Leopold  for  Belgiaxn.  I  do  not  like  all 
thie ;  it  looks  as  if  France  was  nnchanged  in  her  system  of  encroach- 
rnent^  and  it  diminishes  the  confidence  in  her  sincerity  and  good 
£Edth  which  her  conduct  np  to  this  time  had  inspired.  It  may  not  be 
amisB  for  you  to  hint,  upon  any  fitting  occasion,  that  though  we  are 
anxious  to  cultivate  the  best  understanding  unth  France,  and  to  be 
on  terms  of  the  most  intimate  friendship  with  Tier,  yet  that  it  is  only 
on  the  supposition  that  she  contents  herself  with  (he  finest  territory 
in  Europe,  and  does  not  mean  to  open  a  new  chapter  of  encroachment 
and  conquest" 

A  despatch  sent  a  fortnight  later  is  of  great  interest 
jast  now,  in  consequence  of  events  which  took  place  only 
a  few  weeks  back.  There  had  been  another  discussion 
between  Talleyrand  and  Palmerston  respecting  Luxembourg. 
As  the  Englishman  would  not  sanction  its  annexation  ta 
France,  the  Frenchman  objected  to  its  connection  with  Grer- 
many,  and  urged  that  it  should  be  treated  as  Belgium  was 
being  treated — ^that  its  neutrality  should  be  guaranteed. 
Palmerston  pointed  out  that  from  its  position  France  could 
have  nothing  to  fear  from  Luxembourg. 

"  On  the  other  hand,  Luxembourg  seems  to  belong  to  the  system  of 
defence  for  the  Prussian  frontier,  to  which  Coblents  is  the  centre, 
and  that  it  must  be  important  for  Prussia  as  flanking  the  line  of 
advance  from  Thionville  to  Coblentz.  He  (Talleyrand)  fought  like  a 
dragon;  pretended  he  would  not  agree  to  the  neutrality  of  Belgium 
if  Luxembourg  was  not  included ;  then  said  he  would  accept,  instead 
of  it,  the  cession  to  France  of  PhilippeviUe  and  Marienburg.  To 
this  we,  of  course,  positiyely  objected.  ...  At  last  we  brought 
him  to  terms  by  the  same  means  by  which  juries  become  unanimous — 
by  starving.  Between  nine  and  ten  at  night  he  agreed  to  what  we 
proposed,  being,  I  have  no  doubt,  secretly  delighted  to  have  got  the 
neutrality  of  Belgium  established.'' 

This  may  have  been  so ;  but  it  is  quite  possible  that  Tal- 
leyrand did  sincerely  object  to  the  occupation  of  Luxembourg 
by  German  troops.  At  all  events,  the  diplomatists  of  the 
8econd  Empire  could  not  endure  it,  and  it  was  only  on  the 
promise  that  the  Great  Powers  would  guarantee  the  neutrality 
of  the  Duchy,  as  Talleyrand  had  demanded  thirty-six  years 
before,  that  France,  in  1867,  agreed  to  restore  to  the  scab- 
bard the  sword  which  she  had  drawn,  and  which  she  was 
within  forty-eight  hours  of  using.  The  next  effort  of  Talley- 
rand's was  to  obtain  the  crown  of  Belgium  for  the  Due  de 
Nemours,  second  son  of  King  Louis  Philippe.  This  intrigue 
was  in  direct  defiance  of  the  convention  that  none  of  the 
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sovereigns  was  to  seat  a  member  of  the  reigning  families  on' 
the  Belgian  throne. 

On  Febraary  15, 1881,  Palmerston  spoke  strongly  on  the 
misatisfactory  conduct  of  the  French.  Peace  was  ever  on 
their  lips,  bat  he  believed  war  was  in  their  hearts.  "  Pray 
take  care/'  he  wrote  to  Lord  Granville,  ''in  all  your  conver- 
sation with  Sebastiani  (the  French  Mmister  for  Foreign 
Affairs)  to  make  him  understand  that  our  desire  for  peace 
will  never  lead  us  to  submit  to  affront,  either  in  language  or 
in  act.''    Writing  two  days  later,  Palmerston  said : — 

"  Sebastiani  really  should  be  made  to  understand  that  he  most 
have  the  goodness  to  learn  to  keep  his  temper,  or,  when  it  fails  him, 
let  him  go  to  vent  his  ill-humour  upon  some  other  quarter,  and  not 
bestow  it  npon  England.  We  are  not  used  to  being  accused  of  making 
people  dupes.  ...  I  have  a  great  personal  regard  for  Sebastiani^ 
and  I  beheve  him  to  be  really  friendly  to  England ;  but  what  con- 
fidence can  be  placed  in  a  Government  which  runs  such  a  course  of 
miserable  intrigue  as  that  which  the  present  French  Cabinet  is  pur- 
suing about  Belgium?  saying  one  thing  here,  and  unsaying  it  there; 
promising  acceptance  through  Bresson,  and  refusal  through  Talleyrand; 
changing  its  opinions,  declarations,  and  principles  with  every  shifting 
prospect  of  temporary  advantage." 

This  letter  was  marked  *'  private,"  but  was  sent  through 
the  French  Foreign  Office,  m  order  that  the  subjects  of  it 
might  read  it,  Palmerston  knowing  well  that  all  despatches  sent 
tiirough  that  department  were  surreptitiously  opened  en  route. 
The  treachery  had  its  advantages.  It  enabled  Palmerston 
to  tell  troublesome  and  tricky  diplomatists  some  home  truths 
which  he  could  not  have  conveyed  to  them  in  any  other  way. 
At  the  same  time,  being  fully  aware  that  his  despatches  sent 
through  the  French  Foreign  Office  were  always  tampered 
with,  he  could,  on  all  other  occasions,  send  them  by  a  more 
trustworthy  channel. 

It  must  be  confessed  that,  throughout  these  negotiations, 
Palmerston  showed  too  much  of  ihefortiter  in  re;  or,  at  least, 
too  little  of  the  suaviter  in  modo.  Talleyrand,  though  he  is 
generally  supposed  to  have  been  a  very  Macchiavelli  for  cun- 
ning and  in  the  art  of  using  language  to  conceal  his  thoughts, 
was,  as  Sir  Henry  Bulwer  points  out,  most  earnestly  and 
honestly  desirous  to  maintain  friendly  relations  between 
England  and  France.  In  pursuing  that  object,  he  not  un- 
freqnently  neglected  the  instructions  of  his  Government,  which 
if  they  had  been  strictly  followed  would  have  imperilled  the 
alliance.  Talleyrand,  as  an  old  diplomatist,  asked  Palmer- 
ston to  treat  the  Belgian  matter  with  a  little  less  vigour. 
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hoping  that  thereby  his  Goyemment  would  be  the  less  likely 
to  make  a  fuss  about  it.  But  Palmerston  did  not  understand 
Talleyrand's  motive,  and  replied  that  it  might  be  all  yeiy 
well  for  France  to  do  as  her  representative  proposed,  *'  but 
we  can  never  look  upon  the  Belgian  affair  as  a  trifling  matter, 
but,  on  the  contrary,  as  one  of  the  greatest  importance  to 
England.  Perier  ought  to  understand  that  she  cannot  have 
Belgium  without  a  war  with  the  four  Powers,  "^ether  she 
could  have  it  by  a  war  with  the  four  Powers  is  another 
matter."  This  is  very  neatly  put,  only  it  is  not  exactly  diplo- 
macy; for  diplomacy  consists  in  bringing  other  Powers 
to  do  what  you  wish  them  to  do,  without  any  loss  of 
dignity  or  sense  of  compulsion.  In  fact,  the  most  skilful 
diplomatist  is  he  who  makes  others  believe  that  they  are  doing 
entirely  for  their  own  pleasure  what  he  is  inducing  them  to 
do  for  his.  This  was  not  Palmerston's  modus  operandi.  He 
was,  to  use  the  French  term,  farouche,  and,  being  himself 
the  very  incarnation  of  straightforwarchiess,  he  never  could 
do  that  which  he  would  have  called  beating  about  the  bush. 
More  than  that,  he  even  failed  occasionally  in  maintaining 
the  courtesies  which  would  have  been  due  from  him  even  5 
he  had  been  only  an  ordinary  gentleman.  Talleyrand, 
accustomed  to  be  treated  with  reverential  respect  in  his  own 
country,  had  to  complain  of  actual  incivility  in  England. 
Palmerston  would  fail  to  keep  an  appointment  with  [him — 
would  keep  him  waiting  by  the  hour :  slights  which  irritated 
the  old  man.  He  returned  to  France  with  altered  feelings 
towards  England,  and  his  beneficial  influence  in  maintaining 
the  entente  cordiale  was  no  longer  exerted. 

At  length  Palmerston  succeeded  in  persuading  the  French 
to  evacuate  Belgium.  Perhaps  coercmg  would  be  the  more 
accurate  expression.  When  we  find  him  writing  to  Lord 
Granville, ''  One  thing  is  certain,  the  French  must  go  out  of 
Belgium,  or  we  have  a  general  war,  a  war  in  a  given  number 
of  days,"  and  when  we  know  that  these  words,  or  the  purport 
of  them,  were  repeated  by  our  ambassador  to  the  Government 
to  which  he  was  accredited,  we  may  be  sure  that  the  French 
were  at  last  convinced  of  England's  resolve  to  make  the  new 
kingdom  really  as  well  as  nominally  independent.  There  was 
the  more  need  to  be  firm,  because  the  most  jealous  competitor 
of  France — Prussia — wa^  half  willing  to  wink  at  French 
breaches  of  neutrality  in  order  to  have  an  excuse  for  similar 
conduct.  As  Palmerston  remarked,  the  consent  of  Prussia  to 
the  surrender  of  Philippeville  and  Marienburg  to  France 
would  have  been  purchased  by  the  acquiescence  of  France  in 
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the  cession  of  Lnxembonrg  fortress  to  Prussia.  **  But  let  as 
stave  off  all  these  nibblings ;  if  once  these  great  Powers  begin 
to  taste  blood,  they  will  never  be  satisfied  with  one  bite,  but 
will  speedily  devour  their  victim/'  King  Leopold  was  fully 
sensible  of  the  service  which  Palmerston  had  rendered  to  the 
little  new  State.  Writing  on  January  2, 1882,  he  said,  **  It 
gives  me  the  sincerest  pleasure  to  be  able  to  thank  you  most 
warmly  for  the  honest  and  vigorous  line  of  policy  which  you 
have  adopted  in  the  present  complicated  state  of  European 
affairs."  Again,  on  April  17  of  the  same  year,  the  King  wrote, 
"  I  must  do  you  the  justice  to  repeat  what  I  have  often  already 
expressed — it  is  impossible  to  adopt  a  more  honourable, 
straightforward  line  of  policy  than  you  do.**  Sir  Henry 
Bnlwer  sums  up  Palmerston's  conduct  in  this  important 
matter  very  fairly. 

''  To  be  just,  one  most  acknowledge  there  were  many  phases  in  theae 
transactions,  and  it  is  dijQicult  to  tdke  any  one  and  affirm  that  this 
party  was  entirely  right  in  it,  and  that  one  entirely  wrong;  but  I  may 
say  that  throughout  them  Lord  Palmerston  kept  his  eye  fixed  steadily 
on  the  general  result,  taking  for  his  guide  the  desire  to  place  the  two 
ooontries  in  such  a  position  as  would  tend,  when  the  generation  which 
bad  raised  their  hands  against  each  other  had  passed  away,  to  draw 
their  descendants  together  by  connecting  interests,  instead  of  tearing 
them  apart  by  confiicting  passions.  The  wisdom  of  his  policy  can  be 
tested  now  when  we  ask  ourselves,  at  nearly  forty  years'  distance, 
whether,  if  either  Holland  or  Belgium  were  threatened  to-morrow  by 
an  invading  army,  they  would  not  be  more  likely  to  coalesce  as  separate 
States  for  their  common  defence,  than  when  their  names  were  united 
and  their  hearts  divided  under  '  the  kingdom  of  the  Netherlands.' " 

Palmerston  was  now  so  fully  engrossed  by  the  duties  of  his 
office  (and  surely  those  of  a  Foreign  Minister  are  the  most 
fascinating  duties  which  can  ever  engage  the  attention  of  any 
man),  that  he  had  little  time  or  iuclination  to  write  on 
domestic  politics.  Every  now  and  then  we  get  a  few  remarks 
on  these,  which  are  full  of  interest,  and  which  will  serve  as  an 
interlude  between  the  Belgian  achievement  and  those  others 
in  the  reign  of  foreign  diplomacy  which  we  have  yet  to  notice. 
Writing  to  his  brother,  Sir  William  Temple,  then  Minister  at 
Naples,  on  June  25,  1838,  Palmerston  tells  him  all  the 
ministerial  and  political  gossip  of  the  day.    He  says : — 

«  The  King  has  written  a  very  strong  letter  to  the  Archbishop  of 
Oanterbury  for  the  benefit  of  the  Bight  Reverend  bench.  The  press  in 
general  have  been  assailed  with  warnings  from  all  quarters.  We  have 
modified  our  Irish  Church  Bill,  and  though  the  Tories  may  still  fight 
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OS  upon  it  when  it  gets  into  the  Lordd,  and  possibly  may  beat  as  upon 
some  minor  details,  yet  I  think  we  are  quite  safe  against  any  important 
defeat.  The  fact  is,  though  the  Bake  and  some  of  his  friends  will  not, 
and  cannot,  believe  it — a  Tory  Govemment  is  an  utter  impossibility  in 
the  present  state  of  the  public  feeling.  The  country  would  not  stand 
it,  even  if  the  House  of  Commons  would ;  but  the  House  of  Commons 
would  not,  and  such  a  Grovernment  would  be  wholly  unable  to  conduct 
the  affairs  of  the  country  even  for  the  shortest  possible  time." 

He  goes  on  to  speak  of  the  Bill  for  the  abolition  of  slavery 
which  was  then  passing  throngh  Parliament : — 

*'  I  must  say  it  is  a  splendid  instance  of  generosity  and  justice,  un- 
exampled in  the  history  of  the  world ;  to  see  a  nation  (for  it  is  the 
national  will  and  not  merely  the  resolve  of  the  Govemment  or  the 
Parliament)  emancipate  seven  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  slaves,  and 
pay  twenty  millions  sterling  to  their  owners  as  compensation  for  the 
loss  they  will  sustain.  People  sometimes  are  greatly  generous  at  the 
expense  of  others,  but  it  is  not  often  that  men  are  found  to  pay  so  high 
a  price  for  the  luxury  of  doing  a  noble  action.  Some  persons  on  ^e 
Continent  want  to  have  it  supposed  th^t  the  English  are  so  bent  upon 
economy  and  retrenchment  that  no  provocation  or  injury  would  rouse 
them  to  incur  the  expense  of  another  war.  This  vote  of  so  large  a  sum 
for  the  satisfaction  of  a  principle  ought  to  show  these  persons  that  it 
would  not  be  safe  to  rely  much  upon  their  calculations." 

He  refers  in  the  same  letter  to  another  matter  which  was 
exciting  much  interest,  though  rather  of  a  prospective  than  of 
an  immediate  character,  the  marriage  of  the  heir  to  the 
throne,  the  Princess  Victoria,  then  fourteen  years  old. 

*^  We  have  a  flight  of  German  princes  come  over  to  us ;  but  Princess 
Victoria  is  hardly  old  enough  as  yet  to  make  it  worth  their  while  to 
oome.  The  Duke  of  Brunswick,  Prince  of  Solms,  two  Dukes  of 
Wiirtemberg,  Prince  Reuss-Lebenstein-Gera,  have  all  been  seized  with 
a  sudden  desire  to  see  England.  We  shall  see  what  will  come  of 
it  all." 

Some  months  later  (March  1834)  Palmerston  wrote  to  his 
brother — 

"  This  reformed  House  of  Commons  is  growing  to  be  wonderfully 
like  all  its  predecessors  ;  impatient  of  fools,  intolerant  of  blackguards, 
tired  with  debate,  and  disposed  generally  to  place  confldence  in  Govern- 
ment on  all  matters  which  the  members  do  not  understand,  or  in  which 
their  particular  constituents  have  not  a  direct  interest.  Property  and 
land  are  strong  in  this  House,  and  'tis  highly  Conservative.  The 
session  will  not  be  very  long  or  very  difficult  as  far  as  we  can  at  present 
anticipate.  The  peers  are  quiet.  They  could  beat  us  if  they  would, 
but  they  know  it  would  do  them  no  good,  and  they  abstain.    The 
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King  is  in  remarkably  good  health,  and  cordially  with  us;  the  country 
prosperous,  trade  and  manufactures  thriving,  and  the  fanners  suffering 
only  just  enough  distress  to  make  them  happy  and  comfortable.  The 
trades  unions  rather  increasing,  but  they  are  not  at  present  dan- 
gerous.'* 

But  though  the  Ministry  was  bo  strong,  it  was  soon  to 
receive  a  severe  shaking.  The  late  Lord  Derby,  then  Mr. 
Stanley,  Sir  James  Graham,  and  Lord  Bipon,  could  not  adopt 
the  policy  of  their  colleagues  with  regard  to  the  Irish  Church, 
and  they  seceded  from  the  Government.  Writing  in  June 
1884,  to  his  brother,  Palmerston  expressed  his  belief  that  the 
Cabinet  had  not  been  materially  weakened,  but  he  expressed 
his  keen  regret  at  the  loss  of  old  friends. 

*'  Stanley,  Graham,  and  Eipon  were  three  of  my  most  intimate 
friends,  and  though  I  am  equally  intimate  with  many  who  remain,  and 
very  well  with  all  who  have  come  in,  yet  I  hate  these  sudden  changes 
of  private  intercourse,  more  especially  when  the  necessary  course  of 
official  life  makes  one's  official  colleagues  so  much  one's  private  com- 
panions. I  regret  to  be  thrown  out  of  habits  of  intercourse  with  men 
I  like  and  esteem  so  much." 

Palmerston  added  his  belief  that  the  rupture  was  brought 
about  through  an  intrigue  by  Lord  Durham,  a  suspicion 
which  Sir  Henry  Bulwer  declares  had  no  foundation.  Then 
followed  another  blow.  Lord  Grey,  who  had  got  weary  of 
oflSce,  resigned,  and  so  did  Lord  Althorp,  who  did  not  like  the 
Irish  Coercion  Bill.  But  the  Whigs  survived  the  second 
shock,  and  resuscitated  themselves  under  Lord  Melbourne. 
This  happened  in  July.  On  November  1st,  Palmerston  told 
his  brother  :  "  Melbourne  goes  on  very  well,  and  the  Govern- 
ment is,  I  think,  likely  to  stand."  Fifteen  days  later  he 
wrote :  "  We  are  all  out :  turned  out  neck  and  crop ;  Wellington 
is  Prime  Minister,  and  we  give  up  the  Seals  on  to-morrow  at 
St.  James's,  at  two."  This  change  was  really  a  coup  d'-itat 
on  the  part  of  the  King.  Lord  Althorp  (who  had  made  up 
his  diflference)  having  been  removed  to  the  Upper  House  by 
the  death  of  his  father.  Lord  Melbourne  found  himself  de- 
prived of  his  leader  in  the  Lower  House,  and  had  to  propose 
fresh  arrangements  to  the  King.  William  objected  to  them 
all,  and  took  the  opportunity  of  putting  his  veto  upon  the 
Irish  Church  Bill,  and  finally  of  getting  rid  of  the  Ministry. 
The  Duke  was  sent  for,  and  he  agreed  to  carry  on  the  Govern- 
ment, almost  entirely  in  his  own  person,  until  Peel,  who  was 
then  on  the  Continent,  could  return  to  England.  The  Tories 
were  so  thoroughly  outnumbered  in  the  first  Beformed  Parlia- 
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ment,  that  they  found  it  necessary  to  dissolve.  They  did  not 
fflreatly  improve  their  position,  and  speedily  had  to  resign. 
Palmerston  lost  the  seat  for  South  Hampshire  to  which  he 
had  been  elected  in  1882.  Being  out  of  the  House,  and 
having  scarcely  spoken  during  the  preceding  Parliament,  it 
was  thought  doubtful  if  Lord  Melbourne  would,  on  returning 
to  power,  restore  his  old  colleague  to  the  Foreign  Office.  But 
the  doubt  was  soon  cleared.  A  safe  seat  was  found  for  Pal* 
merston  at  Tiverton,  and  that  borough  he  thenceforward 
represented  xmtil  his  death. 

Canning  declared  that  he  had  called  the  new  world  into 
existence  to  redress  the  balance  of  the  old.  Canning's  dis- 
ciple and  successor  was  not  content  with  this  arrangement. 
The  Spanish  American  Bepublics,  whose  establishment  was 
to  counteract  the  Holy  Alliance,  proved  most  unstable,  and 
served  the  despotic  powers  as  a  terrible  example  to  illustrate 
the  evils  of  popular  government.  Palmerston  turned  his  eyes 
towards  Europe,  in  the  hope  that  he  might  there  find  the 
counterpoise  which  Canning  had  failed  to  devise.  His  suc- 
cessful efforts  in  establishing  Constitutional  Government  in 
Spain  and  Portugal  under  Queen  Isabella  and  Queen  Maria 
gave  him  the  desired  opportunity.  With  them  and  Prance 
he  drew  up  the  famous  Quadruple  Alliance,  which  was  to 
produce  no  little  alarm  in  the  Courts  of  St.  Petersburg, 
Vienna,  and  Berlin.  It  was  embodied  in  a  Treaty  which  was 
signed  in  the  Spring  of  1834,  greatly  to  Palmerston's  satis- 
faction. Writing  to  his  brother,  he  said :  "  The  Treaty  was  a 
capital  hit,  and  all  my  own  doing."  Sir  Henry  Bulwer  says  :— 

''In  that  treaty,  the  British  and  Prench  Governments  recognised 
Liberal  pnnciplet  in  a  manner  which  gave  to  those  prindples  in  the 
eyes  of  the  world  a  certain  weight  and  power.  Their  dedaration  in 
favour  of  those  principles  also,  though  bold,  was  safe.  To  seleot  noble 
ends,  to  pursue  them  perseveringly,  and  attain  them  peaceably,  is 
statesmanship  :  and  after  the  signature  of  the  Quadruple  Alliance,  Lord 
Palmerston  held  the  rank  of  a  statesman  in  the  continent  of  Europe.'' 

The  author  of  the  Treaty  deemed  it  his  chief  work.  A  few 
weeks  later,  when  it  was  thought  that  the  Ministry  would  be 
out,  he  expressed  his  delight  that  ''  the  break  up  had  not 
occurred  before  the  Quadruple  Alliance  had  worked  into  its 
final  result."  And  when  the  Ministry  did  actually  retire  in 
the  following  November,  he  wrote  : — 

**  I  am  glad  this  did  not  happen  six  months  ago,  as  several  questions 
since  then  have  been  placed  in  a  much  better  condition.  Portugal 
is  settled ;  Spain  is  safe;  Belgium  cannot  be  ruined,  though  they  may 
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cripple  it  by  patting  high  duties  on  the  Scheldt.  I  wish  we  had  gone 
on  nz  or  eight  months  longer,  and  then  really  I  should  not  have  been 
sorry  to  have  had  some  good  long  holidays  after  four  years  or  more, 
as  it  then  would  have  been,  of  more  intense  and  uninterrupted  labour 
than  almost  any  man  ever  went  through  before." 

In  1884  England  and  France  were  firm  allies,  for  the  Bel- 
gian question  had  been  settled.  In  1889  they  were  on  the 
veii^e  of  war,  for  the  Syrian  question  had  arisen.  Mehemet 
Ali,  Pasha  of  Egypt,  had  rebelled  against  the  Sultan.  France 
supported  Mehemet,  because,  as  Louis  Philippe  veiy  indis- 
creetly remarked,  France  would  be  fighting  England  in  two 
years,  and  would  be  wanting  the  aid  of  a  power  which  could 
enable  her  to  cope  with  the  British'  navy.  This  avowal  of  the 
motive  which  instigated  French  policy  in  the  East  was  hardly 
likely  to  commend  that  policy  to  Palmerston's  approval. 
Moreover,  he  held  then,  as  he  held  until  his  death,  that  the 
Turkish  Empire  ought  to  be  maintained.  Writing  to  Sir  Henry 
Bulwer,  who  was  then  at  Constantinople,  he  said :  "  When 
people  say  that  the  Turkish  Empire  is  rapidly  falling  to 
decay,  one  always  replies,  *  It  will  last  our  time,  if  we  t^  to 
prop  it  up,  and  not  to  pull  it  down.* " 

Again,  in  another  despatch,  he  writes : — 

"  No  empire  is  likely  to  fall  to  pieces  if  lefl  to  itself,  and  if  no  kind 
neighbour  forcibly  tear  it  to  pieces.  In  the  next  place,  I  much 
question  that  there  is  any  process  of  decay  going  on  in  the  Turkish 
Empire ;  and  I  am  inclined  to  suspect  that  those  who  say  that  the 
Turkish  Empire  is  going  from  bad  to  worse,  ought  rather  to  say  that 
the  other  countries  of  Europe  are,  year  by  year,  becoming  better 
acquainted  with  the  manifest  and  manifold  defects  of  the  organisa- 
tion of  Turkey." 

Still  later  he  denounces  those  who  are  for  ever  comparing 
an  empire  to  a  tree,  and  arguing  that,  because  the  one  must 
decay  in  course  of  years,  the  other  must : — 

<<  There  cannot  be  a  greater  or  more  unphilosophical  mistake.  For, 
besides  all  other  points  of  difference,  it  is  to  be  remembered  that  the 
component  parts  of  the  building,  tree  or  man,  remain  the  same,  and 
are  either  decomposed  by  external  causes,  or  are  altered  in  their 
internal  structure  by  the  process  of  life,  so  as  ultimately  to  be  unfit 
for  their  original  functions ;  while,  on  the  contrary,  the  component 
parts  of  a  community  are  undergoing  daily  the  power  of  physical 
renovation,  and  of  moral  improvement.  Therefore,  all  that  we  hear 
every  day  of  the  week  about  *the  decay  of  the  Turkish  Empire, 
and  its  being  a  dead  body  or  a  sapless  trunk,  and  so  forth,  is  pui9 
and  unadulterated  nonsense." 
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Palmerston  found  a  difficulty  in  persuading  all  his  coUea^es 
to  accept  his  views.    There  was  a  not  very  creditable  intngae 
within  the  Ministry  for  thwarting  the  policy  of  the  Foreign 
Minister.    One  or  more  of  the  ministers,  who  are  not  named, 
though  Mr.  EUice  seems  to  be  indicated,  not  only  opposed 
him  in  the  Cabinet,  but  communicated  his  counsels  to  men 
of  influence  in  France,  and  gave  it  to  be  understood  that 
Palmerston's  opinions  were  not  those  of  the  British  Gk>vem- 
ment.     So  far  did  the  intrigue  go,  and  so  strong  was  the 
opposition  in  the  Cabinet,  that  on  July  5  Palmerston  sent  in 
his  resignation  to  Lord  Melbourne.    The  Premier  asked  him 
to  withdraw  it,  at  all  events  until  after  the  then  approaching 
Cabinet  Council.     Palmerston  consented,   and,  before  the 
Council  met,  Mehemet  Ali  had  sustained  such  serious  reverses 
that  the  Franco-Egyptian  section  of  the  Ministry  were  dis- 
concerted,  and  withdrew  their  opposition.    Meanwhile  M. 
Thiers,  prompted,  no  doubt,  in  a  great  measure  by  the  know- 
ledge of  differences  in  the  English  Cabinet,  had  been  Assum- 
ing a  very  high  hand,  and  threatening  war.      Palmerston  did 
not  believe  in  the  threat,  and  had  no  very  high  opinion  of 
liim  who  made  it.    His  despatches  at  this  time  are  full  of 
interest.    On  June  5, 1888,  he  expressed  his  opinion  to  Lord 
Granville  that  England  ought  to  support  the  Sultan  "  heartily 
^nd  vigorously ; "  but  that  he  foresaw  difficulty  in  persuad- 
ing the  Cabinet  to  adopt  that  course.     He  added,  '^  There 
are  very  few  public  men  in  England  who  follow  up  foreign 
affairs  sufficiently  to  foresee  the  consequences  of  events  which 
have  not  happened."    The  difficulty  thus  anticipated  was  far 
•more  than  realised,  and,  writing  to  Sir  Henry  Bulwer,  nearly 
■eight  years  later,  he  said : — 

"  We  had,  indeed,  great  difficulties  to  snnnoant  in  accompliflhing 
«OQr  purpose ;  but,  although  that  purpose  was  to  rescue  Europe  from 
.a  perpetually  recurring  danger  of  war,  and  to  protect  British  interests 
from  the  scarcely  disguised  encroachments  of  two  great  foreign 
powers,  nevertheless  the  greatest  difficulties  which  I  had  to  en- 
•counter,  on  the  whole,  arose  from  the  unprincipled  intrigues  in  our 
own  camp." 

Another  difficulty  arose  from  the  character  of  his  avowed 
opponents  in  this  matter.  Of  King  Louis  Philippe  he  had 
a  low  opinion.    In  a  despatch  to  Lord  Granville  he  said : — 

"  What  you  say  of  the  French  in  general  is  very  true.  There 
is  no  trusting  them ;  and  they  are  dways  acting  a  double  part. 
I  am  afraid,  however,  that  their  double-dealing  at  present  is  not 
to  be  ascribed  solely  to  weakness  and  timidity.    The  truth  is  that 
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howB  Philippe  is  the  prime  moTer  of  the  foreign  relations  of 
fVance,  and  one  mast  admit  in  one's  own  mind  that  if  he  had  heen 
a  very  straightforward,  scrnpnloas,  and  high-minded  man^  he  would 
not  now  have  been  sitting  on  the  French  throne." 

Of  Thiers  also  he  had  not  a  favourable  estimate.  There 
was  no  love  lost  between  these  two  famous  diplomatists. 
Thiers  had  good  rea,son  to  dislike  Palmerston.  The  French 
Minister  hoped  to  celebrate  his  accession  to  the  Premiership 
by  making  an  arrangement  between  the  Sultan  and  the  Pasha 
which  would  give  France  controlling  power  in  the  East.  To 
his  disgust,  he  found  that  Palmerston  had  outwitted  him  by 
making  a  treaty,  the  Convention  of  July  15, 1840,  between 
England,  Austria,  Bussia,  and  Prussia,  on  the  one  part, 
and  Turkey  on  the  other  (France  being  left  out),  for  the 
settlement  of  the  dispute  between  Turkey  and  Egypt.  It 
fell  to  Sir  H.  Bulwer,  then  acting  (in  the  absence  of  Lord 
Granville)  as  our  representative  at  Paris,  to  make  the  exist- 
ence of  the  treaty  known  to  Thiers.  Palmerston  wrote  to 
Sir  Henry  that  he  was  "  curious  "  to  know  how  the  French 
Minister  had  taken  the  news.    He  added : — 

"  The  French  'Government  should,  if  necessary,  be  reminded  that 
it  has  been  told  over  and  over  again  by  ns  since  last  September, 
that  if  she  would  not  go  on  with  ns  we  should  go  on  without  her ; 
that  we  were  ready  and  willing  to  go  on  with  France,  but  not  to 
stand  still  with  France.  Guizot  said  that  the  French  Government 
would  now  feel  it  necessary  to  be  in  force,  in  great  force,  in  the 
Levant.  Be  it  so.  We  shall  not  be  daunted  by  any  superiority 
of  naval  force  which  she  may  choose  or  be  able  to  send  thither. 
We  shall  go  to  work  quietly  in  our  own  way,  in  presence  of  a  superior 
force,  if  such  there  be,  just  as  undisturbed  as  if  it  was  laid  up  in 
ordinary  at  Toulon.  France  knows  full  well  that  if  that  superior 
force  should  dare  to  meddle  with  ours,  it  is  war ;  and  she  would  be 
made  to  pay  dearly  for  war  so  brought  on.'' 

This  is  a  fair  specimen  of  the  high-handed  way  in  which 
Palmerston  conducted  the  negociation.  It  alarmed  some  of 
his  colleagues,  until  the  success  of  Sir  Charles  Napier  at 
St.  Jean  d'Acre  restored  their  courage,  and  gave  them  suffi- 
cient confidence  to  support  our  Foreign  Secretary's  policy. 
As  for  M.  Thiers,  he  was  so  greatly  discredited  by  the  com- 
plete failure  of  his  meditated  grand  coup,  that  he  had  to 
retire  from  office,  and  to  yield  place  to  Guizot,  who  through- 
out the  transaction  had  been  French  Ambassador  in  London. 
The  sudden  downfall  of  the  historian  of  the  Consulate  and 
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the  Empire  frnstrated  a  very  disgraceful  outrage  which  he 
meditated.  He  had  prepared  an  expedition  to  seize  npon 
the  Balearic  Isles,  in  order  that  he  might  soothe  the  irrita- 
tion of  his  country  by  the  eight  of  the  French  flag  flying  in 
the  Mediterranean,  in  close  proximity  to  the  English  flag  on 
the  rock  of  Gibraltar.  The  plot  came  to  the  knowledge  of 
Sir  Henry  Bulwer,  and  was  by  him  communicated,  through 
Lord  Granville  and  our  representative  at  Madrid,  to  the 
Spanish  government,  who  at  once  took  precautions  against 
a  surprise.  Another  discreditable  plot  was  set  on  foot  about 
the  same  time.  This  was  nothing  less  than  the  treacherous 
burning  of  the  British  navy.  The  information  that  such  an 
attempt  would  be  made  was  sent  by  Sir  Henry  Bulwer  to 
Lord  Palmerston,  in  September  1840;  and  the  very  day  after 
Sir  Henry  wrote,  two  men-of-war,  the  Talavera,  74,  and  the 
Imogene,  28,  were  burned  in  Devonport  dockyard.  Li  the 
year  following.  Lord  Palmerston  went  out  of  office,  and  his 
post  was  taken  by  Lord  Aberdeen. 

It  is  at  this  point  thjtt  Sir  Henry  Bulwer's  biography 
terminates  for  the  present.  Until  we  have  the  concluding 
volumes,  it  would,  perhaps,  be  hardly  just  to  pass  judgment 

Son  Lord  Palmerston.  At  the  same  time,  it  must  be 
mitted  that  the  portion  already  dealt  with  was  the  most 
successful  part  of  his  career.  We  await,  with  no  little 
curiosity,  the  revelations  which  may  explain  and,  to  some 
extent,  justify  Palmerston's  harsh  proceedings  towards 
Greece  in  1850,  his  sanction  of  the  coup  d'etat  in  1851, 
his  treatment  of  China  in  1857,  his  subserviency  to 
Napoleon  with  reference  to  the  Conspiracy  to  Murder  Bill  in 
1858,  and  his  desertion  of  Denmark  in  1864.  These  revela- 
tions may  prove  Palmerston  to  have  been  an  abler  diplomatist 
and  a  juster  man  than  we  have  supposed  him  to  be.  But 
even  the  history  of  the  most  satisfactory  and  brilliant  portion 
of  his  official  life  does  not  induce  us  to  modify  the  verdict 
which  we  gave  five  years  ago  :  *'He  was  a  clever,  but  not  a 
great  man.  He  was  the  Minister  of  his  own  time,  but  not  the 
statesman  of  all  time." 
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Art.  V. — Memorials  of  the  late  Rev.  W.  M.  Bunting,  being 
Selections  from  his  Sermons,  Letters,  and  Poems.  Edited 
by  the  Rev.  G.  S.  Eowe.  With  a  Biographical  Intro- 
duction by  Thomas  Pebcival  Bunting.  London: 
Wesleyan  Conference  Office*    1870. 

MoBE  than  twelve  years  ago  there  was  published  in  this 
Journal  an  article  on  the  late  Dr.  Bunting,  in  which  the  great 
and  vivid  character  of  that  famous  leader  in  Methodism  was 
portrayed^  and  an  outline  given  of  the  earlier  part  of  his  life's 
history.  That  article  was  founded  on  the  first  volume  of  Dr. 
Bunting's  biography,  by  his  son,  Mr.  T.  P.  Bunting,  then 
recently  published ;  and  it  was  our  expectation  that  within  a 
couple  of  years  thereafter,  at  the  farthest,  opportunity  would 
have  been  afforded,  in  a  review  of  a  second  volume  of  the 
other's  life  from  the  graphic  hand  of  the  same. gifted  son,  to 
complete  the  view  which  had  been  begun  in  this  journal  of 
Dr.  Bunting's  history,  influence,  and  character,  especially  in  his 
relations  to  modem  Methodism.  We  have  been  disappointed; 
no  second  volume  of  the  biography  has  been  published, 
although  we  have  not  yet  given  up  all  hope  of  seeing  it. 
Meantime,  the  eldest  son  has  followed  the  father,  and  the 
same  son  and  brother  who  began  so  felicitously  the  record  of 
the  life  of  Dr.  Bunting,  has  now  given  us  a  most  true  and 
beautiful  sketch  of  the  life  and  character  of  his  brother,  the 
Bev.  W.  M.  Bunting.  This  sketch  of  sixty  pages  forms  the 
introduction  to  .a  volume  composed  of  the  Bemains  of  his 
brother,  or  so  much  of  them  as  it  was  thought  proper  to 

{mblish.  These  include  two  sermons,  a  large  number  of 
etters,  many  of  them  of  amazing  length,  but  none  of  them 
tedious  or  wordy,  and  a  selection  from  his  poems,  of  which 
part  only  had  been  published  before,  and  these  in  a  fugitive 
form. 

Mr.  Bunting  was  altogether  an  original  person.  As  the  son 
of  the  most  active  and  powerful  leader  among  the  ministers 
of  Methodism,  the  earliest  influences  which  helped  to  mould 
his  character  were  intensely  Methodist.  But  Methodism  sixty 
years  ago  was,  even  more  than  to-day,  a  midway  station, 
open  to  all  sympathies  and  influences  which  were  at  once 
^gli^  and  Chnstian,  although  appearing  to  set  in  from 
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opposite  quarters.     The  independent  church  position  and 
character  of  Methodism  was  not  yet  defined.    In  certain 
respects  it  was  still,  in   some  of    its    constituent    parts, 
partially  dependent  on  the  Church  of  England,  or  at  least 
not  clearly  or  consciously  separate  from  it.    At  the  same 
time,  the  sympathies  and  tendencies  of   its  most  eminent 
ministers  and  laymen  were  strongly  in   unison,  in  some 
respects,  with  those  of  the  eyangelical  dissenters  of  that  day, 
who  were  far  less  political  than  their  successors  have  been  for 
many  years  past,  and  of  whom  the  choicest  minds  took  sweet 
counsel  with  such  clergymen  of  the  Established  Church  as 
Cecil  and  Scott.    In  the  case  of  Mr.  Bunting,  sen.  (the  late 
Dr.  Bunting)  especially,  there  was,  from  the  time  that  he  took 
his  place  as  one  of  the  preaching  powers  of  the  day,  not  only 
tot  Methodism,  but  for  a  much  wider  sphere,  such  a  union  of 
spirit  on  his  part  with  the  best  and  most  Catholic  mijiisters 
among  the  Dissenters,  and  such  a  firm,  although  never  servile, 
respect  for  what  was  good  in  the  Church  of  England,  that 
perhaps  there  was  no  family  or  home  in  England  where  a 
child  was  so  likely  to  be  brought  up  with  wide  and  general 
friendliness  towards  all  those  who  loved  the  Lord  Jesus 
Christ  in  sincerity  as  the  family  of  Mr.  Bunting.    Of  that 
home  the  biographer  says :  "  Never  was  there  a  house  where 
religion  held  stricter  rule,  never  one  where  its  ways  were 
pleasanter.     It  was  intensely  Methodist,  fragrant  with  the 
memories  and  instinct  with  the  spirit  of  the  earlier,  most 
earnest,  and  most  Catholic  ages  of  Methodism.    It  was  the 
source  of  much  that  was  stirring  in  the  denomination;  a 
reservoir  of  all  that  made  up  the  religious  and  general  history 
of  the  times."    His  mother  "  taught  her  Sunday-school  at 
home,"   in    "the   precious   afternoon  of   every  Sabbath," 
''  always  after  a  less  thrifty  meal  than  on  common  days." 
"  She  taught  us,"  says  the  biographer,  "  our  Bible,  our  creed, 
our  collect  for  the  day,  our  catechism,  our  Watts'  hynms,  and 
how  to  *  love,  and  praise,  and  pray,'  in  the  words  of  Charles 
Wesley.     She  put  into  our  minds  other  forms  of  praise  and 
prayer;    for,  whatever  may  be  the  case  with   others,  the 
Mittle  children'  who  come  to  the  Saviour  must  light  the 
flame  of  their  devotion  at  altars  other  than  their  own.'* 

The  musical  gifts  of  the  young  child  were  first  "  wakened 
by  the  charm "  of  his  mother's  voice,  who  "  sang  her 
children  into  song,"  and  they  very  early  found  an  instru- 
ment of  culture  in  the  ''  old  family  piano."  Thus  the  life 
and  doctrine  of  Christ,  in  simple  forms  of  presentation, 
prayers,  hymns,  sacred   music,  and  song,  constituted  the 
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jniyate  home  teaching;  and  a  Methodism  still  retaining  a 
distinct  savonr  of  the  Church  of  England,  though  Watts  was 
to  the  children  perhaps  a  yet  more  familiar  teacher  in  yerse 
than  eyen  Charles  Wesley,  constituted  the  general  ecclesi- 
astical atmosphere ; — these  were  the  influences  and  the  means 
which  went  to  the  nurture  of  the  seed  of  grace  in  the  soul  of 
the  young  child  William  Maclardie  Bunting. 

Meantime,  the  father, — then  in  his  most  intense  and 
vigorous  youth,  himself  the  rising  ener^  in  person  of 
Methodist  deyelopment,  albeit  only  just  begmning  his  ofiBicial 
career  in  the  Conference  as  its  secretary,  its  statesman,  its 
great  debater,  and  already  acknowledged — as  by  far  the  ablest, 
the  closest,  the  most  comprehensive  and  forcible,  at  least  of 
the  younger  preachers  of  the  Connexion,  was  not  able  to  be 
much  vnth  his  children,  but  yet  exercised  a  genuine  and 
important  influence  over  them ; — he  was  ^'  a  power  distant, 
but  never  dreaded,"  who  had  his  young  children  up  with  him 
to  supper  on  Sunday  nights,  when  they  ''  heard  him  talk 
about  his  work  and  plans,  and  air  his  inside  thoughts." 
''Now  and  then,"  says  the  brother,  who  writes  of  the 
deceased  and  of  the  father,  "  but  not  until  he  knew  he  could 
appeal  to  our  wakening  sense  of  responsibility,  he  spoke 
dn^tly  and  simply  to  us  about  religious  things ;  and  I  have 
a  strong  conviction  that  when  the  inspiration  of  preaching 
was  strongest  on  him,  he  had  us,  personally  or  specially,  in 
his  eye,  and  spoke  with  a  tenderness  and  force  which  only  we 
could  understand." 

Such  were  the  influences  which  surrounded  the  child 
during  his  earliest  years  at  Manchester,  where  he  was  bom  in 
the  autumn  of  1805,  at  Sheffield,  at  Liverpool,  at  Halifax,  and 
at  Leeds,  the  towns  in  which  his  father  successively  pursued 
his  course  of  itinerant  service  during  the  first  eight  years  of 
his  eldest  son's  life.  From  Leeds  the  boy  was  sent,  when 
eight  years  old,  to  Woodhouse  Grove  School,  situated  but  a 
few  nules  distant,  which  had  been  just  opened  as  a  second 
school — ^the  famous  old  Eingswood  School,  founded  long  before 
by  Wesley,  having  been  the  first — for  the  education  of  the 
sons  of  Methodist  preachers.  As  Mr.  Bunting,  the  father, 
had  to  do  with  the  origination  of  nearly  everything  in 
Methodism  during  the  fifty  years  which  followed  the  birth  of 
his  eldest  son,  he  had  been  concerned,  during  his  ministry  at 
Halifax  and  at  Leeds,  with  the  estabUshment  of  Woodhouse 
Grove  School,  and  his  son,  as  we  have  seen,  was  one  of  its 
earliest  scholars.  He  remained  a  scholar  there  for  two  or 
three  years,  when  his  father,  having  been  removed  from  Leeds 
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to  London,  the  son  was  correspondently  transferred  from 
Woodhouse  Grove  to  Kingswood  School,  at  which  establish- 
ment he  remained  for  four  years,  an  extra  year  of  pupilage 
having  been  granted  to  him,  the  first  of  many  who  have  since 
received  that  advantage,  as  a  mark  of  distinction  and  reward. 
A  capital  grounding  of  scholarship  was  thus  afforded  to 
young  Bunting.  It  is  true  that,  at  that  period,  Woodhouse 
Grove  and  Kingswood  Schools  had  by  no  means  attained  to 
that  pre-eminent  distinction  among  schools  which  they  have 
achieved  of  late  years  by  the  successes  of  those  trained 
there  at  our  Universities,  and  still  more,  by  the  honours  at 
the  Oxford  and  Cambridge  middle-class  examinations  which 
the  boys  of  these  schools,  from  thirteen  to  fifteen  years  of 
age,  annually  sweep  away.  But  yet,  even  half  a  century  ago, 
the  classical  grounding  and  the  general  education  given,  at 
least  at  Kingswood,  were  greatly  superior  to  what  was  easily 
to  be  met  with  elsewhere. 

This  was  proved  on  the  removal  of  young  Bunting  from  the 
old  Wesleyan  school.  His  father  being  still  in  London  (this 
was  in  1820),  William  was  sent  to  St.  Saviour's  School,  then 
under  the  charge  of  Dr.  Fancourt,  an  accurate  and  elegant 
scholar.  H^re  his  attainments  placed  him  at  once  under  the 
immediate  tuition  of  the  Doctor.  He  remained  three  years 
at  the  school ;  and  there  seems  no  reason  to  doubt  that  he 
would  have  carried  off  an  Exhibition  to  Trinity  College,  Cam- 
bridge, in  accordance  with  the  urgent  desire  of  his  master,  if 
he  had  not  meantime  become  deeply  *'  serious,"  in  the  great 
old  sense,  convinced  of  his  character  and  state  as  a  sinner, 
truly  converted  to  God  through  Christ  his  Saviour,  and  pos^ 
sessed  with  the  passion  to  preach  to  others  the  Christ  and 
Saviour  whom  he  had  found  for  himself.  This  change  ap- 
pears to  have  taken  place  when  he  was  about  eighteen  years 
of  age.  ''  For  many  months  he  bore  painfully  the  burden  of 
conscious  sin  and  sinfulness,  and,  a  hard  student,  was,  at  the 
same  time,  an  earnest  seeker  of  the  assurance  of  God's  par- 
doning mercy.  His  was  by  no  means  a  sudden  conversion* 
With  thoughtful  and  instructed  men" — ^we  are  quoting  the 
words  of  his  biographer — '*  I  think  conversions  seldom  are 
sudden ;  a  proposition  by  no  means  at  variance  with  the  fact 
that,  even  in  such  cases,  there  must  come  a  time  in  the  soul's 
history  when  it  first  finds  peace,  by  laying  hold  on  the  one 
atonement.  In  my  brother's  case  it  came  one  day,  as,  walk- 
ing over  London  bridge  on  his  way  to  or  from  school,  the 
Saviour's  own  declaration,  that  He  '  will  in  no  wise  cast  out  * 
any  that  come  unto  Him,  was  so  recalled  by  the  blessed 
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Spirit  to  his  memory  and  sealed  upon  his  conscience,  that  it 
brought  him  close  to  Christ,  and,  touching  Him,  he  was  made 
perfectly  whole."  This  was  in  the  year  1828.  He  had  for 
some  time  before  been  meeting  in  a  Methodist  **  class  "  which 
was  led  sometimes  by  his  father  and  sometimes  by  the  Bev. 
Joseph  Taylor,  one  of  the  wisest,  gravest,  purest  of  saints. 
He  had  been  accustomed  to  hear  the  powerful  preaching  of 
the  best  Methodist  preachers  of  that  age,  including  such  men 
as  Joseph  Benson  and  Adam  Clark.  He  had,  in  an  especial 
manner,  been  under  the  influence  and  almost  the  training, 
as  a  preacher  and  public  speaker,  of  his  father,  who,  for 
manly  simplicity,  for  faultless  taste  of  language  and  style,  for 
naturalness,  sustained  easy  rividness  and  force,  varied  by 
occasional  bursts  of  electric  energy  and  vehemence,  never 
vulgarised,  however,  into  rant,  afforded  the  most  perfect 
model  of  popular  address  which  the  Wesleyan  pulpit  has  yet 
produced.  He  had  been  his  father's  companion  when  he 
went  to  his  appointments  in  and  around  London,  and  himself 
had  shown  and  indulged  the  instinct  of  preaching  from  a  boy. 
He  had  been  familiar  with  theology  all  his  life,  and  he  had 
received  an  excellent  education,  adequate  to  serve  as  a  basis 
for  thorough  self-culture  whether  as  a  scholar  or  as  a  divine. 
Under  such  circumstances  it  is  no  marvel  that,  almost  imme- 
diately after  his  conversion,  young  Bunting  began  to  preach, 
and  that,  having  once  begun  to  address  congregations,  in 
cottage,  in  school-room,  in  small  country  chapel,  his  advance 
through  the  preliminary  stages  to  the  ministry  was  very 
rapid.  In  May  1824,  he  preached  his  ''trial  sermon,"  as 
preparatory  to  his  being  received,  on  probation,  as  a  Metho- 
dist lay  preacher.  He  was  at  this  time  eighteen  years  of  age. 
The  young  preacher,  it  was  decided,  ought  not  to  go  to 
Cambridge.  The  late  Mr.  Farmer,  whose  name  was  so 
signally  identified  with  Methodism  for  forty  years  as  a  muni- 
ficent Christian  benefactor,  had  been  anxious  for  him  to  go 
to  Trinity,  and  had  offered  to  bear  whatever  expense  of  his 
residence  at  the  university  the  Exhibition  from  St.  Saviour's 
should  leave  unprovided  for.  When  it  was  decided  that 
voun^  Mr.  Bunting's  course  was  not  to  be  to  Cambridge, 
but  direct  through  the  ordinary  probationary  stages  into  the 
ranks  of  the  Christian  ministry,  Mr.  Farmer  ''  made  him  a 
present  of  a  hundred  pounds  to  enable  him  to  lay  the  founda- 
tions of  a  library." 

There  was  no  quality  of  Mr.  Bunting's  genius  more  dis- 
tinctly defined  than  his  possession  of  the  genuine  poetic 
power,  '^  the  gift  and  faculty  divine."    How  early  he  began  to 
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wnte  Terse  does  not  appear  from  his  biographer's  sketch  or 
from  his  **  Bemains."  There  is  one  piece  addressed  to  his 
mother,  which  is  marked  as  his  earliest  production,  and  which 
mast  have  been  written  just  about  the  time  of  his  conversion. 
It  is  pleasing  and  tender,  but  not  very  remarkable  as  the 
production  of  a  cultivated  youth  of  poetic  taste,  even  at  so 
early  an  age  as  seventeen.  But  the  composition  which  ranks 
next  in  order  of  date,  his  earliest  known,  or  at  least  published, 
poetical  composition  but  one,  is  surely  a  very  wonderful  pro- 
duction to  have  been  written  by  a  mere  youth,  in  fact  a 
school-boy.  It  found  a  place  nearly  forty  years  ago  in  the 
Methodist  Hymn-book,  and  has  now  for  a  generation  been 
known  and  annually  used  as  the  leading  Covenant  Hymn  in 
the  Covenant  Service  of  the  Wesleyans  held  on  the  first  Sun- 
day in  each  year,  by  singing  which  the  service  is  usually 
begun.  Its  maturity  of  taste,  its  economy  of  word  and 
phrase,  its  tenderness  and  half-quaintness  of  expression,  its 
depth  and  truth,  without  vehemence  or  violence,  of  evange- 
lical sentiment,  its  calm  but  profound  reverence,  its  no  less 
profound  penitential  faith,  its  fine  metric  harmony,  combine 
to  stamp  it  as  a  miracle  among  hymns  for  such  a  youth  to 
have  composed.  It  is  purely  original,  an  effusion  which  must 
have  welled  forth  in  living  flow,  deep,  clear,  and  strong,  from 
very  spiritual  and  saintly  meditations  and  feelings  in  the 
young  convert's  soul;  and  therefore  it  is  adapted  to  the 
expression  of  the  same  sentiments  in  every  young  convert. 
As  it  will  not  be  known  to  all  our  readers,  notwithstanding 
that  it  has  its  place  in  the  Wesleyan  Hymn-book,  we  print  it 
at  the  foot  of  this  page.*  His  brother  tells  us  that  this  hymn 
was  sent  anonymously  by  its  youthful  author  to  his  father, 
who  at  the  time  was  the  editor  of  the  Wesleyan  Methodist 
Magazine,  and  that  the  father  produced  and  praised  it  one 


*  Bbnbwinq  thb  Coysnamt. 

'*  0  God !  how  often  hath  Thine  ear 
To  me  in  willing  mercy  boVd  1 

While  worshipping  Thine  altar  near. 
Lowly  I  wept,  and  strongly  vow'd : 

But  ah  !  the  feebleness  of  man ! 

Have  I  not  vow'd  and  wept  in  vain  I 

"Return,  0  Lord  of  Hosts,  return  1 
Behold  Thy  servant  in  distress ; 
My  faithlessness  again  I  mourn ; 

Again  forgive  my  faithlessness ; 
And  to  Thine  arms  my  spirit  take. 
And  bless  me  for  the  Saviour's  sake. 
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morning  at  the  breakfast  table,  in  ignorance  that  its  author 
was  present.  Prom  this  time  the  writing  of  hymns,  of  lyrics 
of  domestic  affection  or  of  friendship,  and  of  sportive  effusions 
of  fancy  or  hnmoor,  formed  a  not  nnfreqaent  occasional  relief 
or  relaxation  to  Mr.  Bunting.  His  great  solace  and  delight, 
however,  was  in  music.  '*  Music,  vocal  and  instrumental,  at 
family  prayers ;  music  as  a  relief  from  care ;  music,  especially 
on  Sunday  evenings,  to  soothe  the  weariness,  and  tone  down 
the  excitement  which  followed  his  exhausting  services  in  the 
pulpit ;  music,  always  and  everywhere,  was  his  passion.  It 
was  bom  with  him,  and  he  died  in  the  chamber  in  which  his 
organ  stood.  He  never  spent  an  hour  in  learning  it  as  a 
science ;  it  was  the  natural  expression  of  his  spirit." 

In  Mr.  Bunting's  case  the  usual  preliminary  probation 
before  his  acceptance  on  further  probation  as  a  candidate  for 
4he  work  of  the  itinerant  ministry  among  the  Wesleyan 
Methodists  was  reduced  to  a  minimum.  His  ''  trial  sermon  " 
as  a  lay  preacher  was  only  preached  in  May  1824 ;  not  many 
days  later  he  was  examined  as  a  candidate  for  the  ordamed 
ministry  at  the  London  ''  District  Meeting,"  the  Bev.  Henry 
Moore,  the  personal  friend  and  one  of  the  biographers  of 
Wesley,  being,  as  "  Chairman  of  the  District,"  his  principal 
•examiner.  At  the  ensuing  Conference  he  was  accepted  as  a 
ministerial  probationer,  and  before  the  end  of  the  year,  he 
began  his  ministry  in  the  Salford  Circuit,  his  father  having 
just  exchanged  London  and  the  editorship  for  a  position  more 
congenial  to  his  character  and  powers  as  the  superintendent 
nunister  of  the  Manchester  South  Circuit,  in  which  position 
he  was  perhaps  at  the  zenith  of  his  influence  as  a  great 
preacher. 

**  In  pity  of  the  soul  Thou  lov'st, 

ifow  bid  the  sin  Thou  haVst  expire ; 
Let  me  desire  what  Thou  approv'st, — 

Thou  dost  approve  what  I  desire ; 
And  Thou  wilt  deign  to  caU  me  Thine, 
And  I  wiU  dare  to  caU  Thee  mine. 

*' This  day  the  Covenant  I  sign, 

The  bond  of  sure  and  prokmsed  peace ; 
Nor  can  I  doubt  its  power  divine. 

Since  seal'd  with  Jesus'  blood  it  is  : 
That  blood  I  take,  that  blood  alone. 
And  make  the  covenant  peace  mine  own. 

"  But,  that  my  faith  no  more  may  know 

Oir  change,  or  interval,  or  end, — 
Help  me  in  aU  Thy  paths  to  go. 

And  now,  as  e'er,  my  voice  attend, 
And  gladden  me  with  answers  mild. 
And  commune,  Father,  with  Thy  child !  *' 
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Mr.  Bunting's  active  course  as  a  Wesleyan  minister  ex- 
tended  from  1824  to  1848.  His  health  had  always  been 
delicate;  in  the  pulpit  and  in  aU  his  pastoral  duties  and 
meetings  of  the  "  classes,"  he  never  spared  himself ;  on  the^ 
contrary,  so  elaborate  and  full  was  his  performance  of  all  his 
functions,  that  he  often  not  only  wore  himself  utterly  out,  but 
quite  exhausted  those  to  whom  he  ministered ;  he  devoted 
himself,  especially  during  his  residence  at  Hackney  in  1888^ 
to  the  anti-slavery  agitation,  with  a  perfect  abandonment 
of  all  prudential  restraints  to  his  zeal  which  told  heavily 
on  his  constitution ;  his  studies  were  prosecuted  often  in 
eidiausting  spells  which  defied  all  consideration  of  hours, 
late  or  small.  In  early  manhood  spasmodic  asthma  fixed  its. 
seat  in  his  attenuated  frame ;  and  thus  before  he  was  forty 
years  of  age  his  "  itinerant  "  ministry  among  the  Methodists 
came  to  an  end.  After  1843  he  held  the  position  which, 
among  English  Methodists,  is  unhappily  designated  as  that 
of  a  "  Supernumerary,"  and  which  among  French  Wesleyans 
is  more  happily  described  as  that  of  a  ministre  (or  pasteur)  en 
retraitc.  Manchester  (including  Salford),  Huddersfield, 
Halifax,  and  London,  were  his  places  of  residence  during  his 
active  ministry.  Having  been  **  received  into  full  connexion,**" 
on  the  termination  of  the  usual  four  years  of  ministerial  pro- 
bation, in  1828,  he  spent  only  fifteen  years  of  full  pastoral 
service  in  the  ranks  of  the  Methodist  ministry.  He  settled 
at  Highgate  Bise  in  1841,  on  his  being  appointed  to  the 
London  Second  Circuit,  and  remained  in  the  same  house 
after  he  retired  from  circuit-work,  until  his  death  in  November,, 
1866,  wanting  ten  days  of  the  completion  of  his  sixty-first 
year. 

When  Mr.  Bunting  began  his  ministry  he  was  ex- 
ceedingly popular.  His  youth,  combined  as  it  was  with 
singular  maturity  of  taste  and  theological  tone  and  feeling,, 
his  elegant  and  interesting  appearance,  his  mos  sweet  and 
low,  yet  withal  manly,  voice,  his  perfect  modulation  of  tone, 
his  exquisite  mastery  of  emphasis,  the  absolute  naturalnesa 
and  propriety  of  his  manner,  free  yet  graceful,  easy  but 
perfectly  under  command,  his  reputed  scholarship,  and, 
certainly  not  least,  though  we  name  it  last  in  this  enumera- 
tion of  advantages,  his  father's  name,  combined  to  give  him 
such  a  position  in  beginning  his  ministry  as  no  other  minister 
besides  himself  has  enjoyed  in  Methodism.  One  characteristic 
of  his  preaching,  from  the  first,  is  thus  described  by  his 
brother.  ''  His  sermons  abounded  in  a  certain  tender  poetry 
of  thought  and  phrase.    Not  that  he  was  profusely,  still  lesa 
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gorgeously,  still  less  affectedly,  dramatically,  illostrative ;  but 
that,  now  and  then,  a  light  and  a  colour  were  thrown  upon 
the  composition,  which  not  only  beautified  the  places  where 
they  fell,  but  lit  up  and  harmonised  the  whole  landscape." 

A  good  idea  may  be  obtained,  we  imagine — not  indeed  of 
the  earliest,  or  of  the  latest,  and,  when  at  its  best,  the 
richest,  but  of  the  earlier  middle  style  of  Mr.  Bunting's 
preaching — from  the  two  able  and  tender  sermons  which  are 
printed  in  the  present  volume.  Most  of  the  sermons  which 
we  ourselves  have  heard  from  the  lips  of  Mr.  Bunting  had, 
however,  more  vigour  and  depth  and  verve  about  them  than 
these  specimens,  excellent  as  they  are. 

Mr.  Bunting's  popularity,  however,  did  not  outlast  his  first 
twenty  years  of  service.  His  voice  was  often  feeble,  he 
allowed  himself,  not  unfrequently,  to  indulge  in  somewhat 
wide  digressions,  and  (partly  for  this  reason)  his  sermons 
were  too  often  very  inconveniently  long.  These  causes,  to- 
gether with  a  growing  intolerance  on  the  part  of  chapel-goers 
of  any  preaching  which  dealt  profoundly  and  thoroughly  with 
deep  questions  of  doctrinal  and  spiritual  truth,  produced  of 
late  years  an  indisposition  on  the  part  of  some  to  attend  the 
ministry  of  Mr.  Bunting.  So  far  as  greater  compactness  in 
preaching,  a  stricter  economy  of  treatment,  and  some  regula- 
tive sense  of  the  passage  of  time  in  a  service,  might,  on  the 
part  of  Mr.  Bunting,  have  led  to  his  retaining  his  pulpit 
popularity,  it  is  much  to  be  regretted  that,  by  such  means, 
it  was  not  retained.  Seldom  has  there  been  a  preacher 
possessed  of  finer  pulpit  powers ;  seldom  one  so  fitted  as  he 
was,  when  at  his  best,  to  constitute  an  example  to  preachers 
in  respect  of  taste,  of  tone,  of  style,  and  of  spirit.  Truly 
does  his  brother  say  that  ^'  his  state  appearances  in  the  pulpit, 
when  preaching  before  the  Conference  or  on  other  great  occa- 
sions, were  very  happy  and  dignified."  Truly,  also,  does  he 
speak  of  the  '^  point  and  efiiciency  "  of  much  of  his  latest 
preaching. 

The  biographer  vindicates,  rather  than  apologises  for,  his 
brother's  long  services.  '^  Public  worship  was,  in  his  view, 
the  business  of  the  day  of  rest.  •  •  .  He  had  been  brought 
up  in  the  age  of  long  and  powerful  Methodist  preaching,  of 
men  who  preached  until  '^the  Holy  Ghost  fell"  manifestly 
**  on  all  them  who  heard  the  Word ; "  men  who  would 
not  betake  themselves  to  the  prayer-meeting  until  they 
had  exhausted  every  power  of  the  pulpit.  Such  were," 
eontinues  Mr.  T.  P.  Bunting,  ''my  fother  and  Adam 
Gliurke,  Watson,  Newton,  and  Lessey,  and  a  host  besides. 
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Such,  I  believe,  were  the  Wesleys  themselves,  except  when 
they  spoke  out  of  doors,  some  twenty  times  a  week,  to  *  pub- 
licans and  harlots.'  Such,  assuredly,,  were  the  Puritans. 
Whitefield's  last  sermon,  *  to  a  very  great  multitude  in  the 
fields,'  lasted  nearly  ^  two  hours.'  Grimshaw  also  ^  some- 
times preached  for  two  hours." 

How  eminently  Mr.  Bunting  was  a  pastor,  especially 
to  the  suffering  and  sorrowful,  is  truly  set  forth  by 
his  brother,  and  is  touchingly  shown  by  much  of  the  corre- 
spondence published  in  this  volume.  How  pre-eminently 
Catholic,  too,  was  his  spirit,  appears  throughout.  Of  the 
early  influences  which  tended  to  mould  his  temper  into 
catholicity,  we  have  given  some  intimation.  His  father's 
high  rank  among  evangelical  preachers  contributed  to  the 
same  result.  The  Butterworths,  the  Farmers,  the  Burders, 
the  Leifchilds,  and  other  friends  of  his  father  fifty  years 
ago,  were  men  of  a  Catholic  spirit,  occupying  that  evange- 
lical border-region  which  was  the  haunt  and  home  eqosdly 
of  the  most  honoured  and  useful  Nonconformists  and  the  most 
single-minded  and  noble  among  the  Gospel-loving  church- 
people  ;  that  temperate  zone  of  practical  Christian  love  and 
service  in  which  the  London  Missionary  Society  had  sprang 
into  existence  twenty  years  before.  The  Anti-Slavery  move- 
ment brought  Mr.  Bunting  into  congenial  association  with 
many  Christian  men  of  all  denominations,  to  whom,  at  the 
same  time,  his  character  and  accomplishments  greatly  recom- 
mended him.  During  his  residence  at  Hackney  (1833 — 86) 
he  became  intimately  acquainted  with  his  neighbours  Dr.  Pye 
Smith,  Dr.  Burder,  and  Dr.  Cox.  At  Manchester,  a  few  years 
later,  his  spirit  was  closely  knit  to  that  of  the  accomplished 
McAll,  whose  funeral  sermon  he  preached  at  the  Oldham 
Street  Wesleyan  Chapel.  In  1846,  he  identified  himself  with 
the  Evangelical  Alliance;  for  some  time  he  acted  as  one 
of  the  editors  of  the  monthly  organ  of  the  Alliance,  Evan- 
gelical Christendom;  in  1858  he  succeeded  his  father  as  one 
of  the  secretaries  of  the  Alliance. 

During  the  five  and  twenty  years  which  he  spent  at  Lon- 
don untU  his  death,  many  of  his  choicest  and  best  beloved 
friends  were  found  outside  his  own  church.  With  such  men 
as  the  late  Dr.  James  Hamilton,  and  with  not  a  few  living 
leaders  beloved  and  admired  among  the  Congregationalists 
and  the  Presbyterians,  he  held  most  intimate  and  cherished  in- 
tercourse, while  the  clergyman  of  his  parish  was  one  of  his 
great  friends.  A  letter  from  one  of  these  friends  affords  a 
glimpse  of  Mr,  Bunting  as  he  appeared  to  one  out  of  his  o^?m 
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church  of  the  highest  gifts  and  the  happiest  character.  Dr. 
Hamilton  writes  to  his  wife  as  follows,  the  date  of  the  letter 
being  June  1858,  within  a  few  days  after  Dr.  Bunting's 
death : — 

'*  1  hope  William  Banting  will  write  a  life  of  his  father.  It  would 
be  a  fat  worthier  employment,  for  a  coming  year  or  two,  than  those 
namberless  good-natured  services  on  which  he  dispenses  all  his  ex- 
quisite taste  and  great  abilities, — the  writing  long  letters  of  comfort 
to  inconsolable,  because  dyspeptic  correspondents ;  the  editing  of 
books  for  people  who  are  anxious  to  publish  without  being  able  to 
write,  inditing  poems  for  albums,  and  all  that  sort  of  thing,  by  which 
the  devil  under  false  pretences  cheats  clever  hut  kind-hearted  men 
out  of  the  time  which  was  given  them  for  serving  God  and  their 
generation." — ^Arnot's  Life  of  Hamilton,  p.  482. 

In  this  familiar  and  free  criticism  by  a  friend  writing  to 
his  wife  just  as  the  thoughts  arose,  there  is  no  doubt  some 
exaggeration,  yet  there  is  some  truth.  Mr.  Bunting  had 
powers  which  were  equal  to  high  excellence  in  writing ;  but 
ill-health  and  the  claims  of  an  innumerable  host  of  friends  to 
whom  he  gave  himself  up  unstintingly,  to  visit  or  to  write  to 
them  when  they  were  in  affliction  or  distress,  helped  to  rob 
the  church  and  his  generation  ol  any  considerable  fruit  of  his 
fine  genius  and  noble  heart.  Such  a  letter-writer  there  never 
was ;  some  of  his  familiar  letters  would  make  a  small  volume^ 
Ono  of  them  published  in  this  volume  covered  sixty-three 
pages  of  note-paper ;  and  for  play  of  humour,  for  mingled 
fancy  and  affection,  for  delightful  freedom  and  spontaneity, 
for  unaffected  and  unstudied  beauties  of  thought  and  expres- 
sion, for  rich,  sweet,  intense  sympathy,  where  sympathy 
was  needed,  for  humanness  the  most  simple,  winning,  and 
various,  joined  to  all-pervasive  devoutness,  godliness,  religious 
sensibility,  it  would  not  be  easy  to  show  their  parallel.  Our 
limits  will  not  allow  us  to  illustrate  what  we  have  said  by 
quotation,  or  we  should  not  refrain  from  doing  so. 

His  spirit  as  a  Christian,  the  serious  bent  of  his  soul  which 
ran  like  a  rich  golden  thread  through  all  his  many  moods  of 
playfulness,  and  fine,  buoyant  humour,  can  hardly  be  better 
illustrated  than  by  one  beautiful  little  hymn,  which  also 
suggests  how  suffering  a  life  was  his  happy  life : — 

"  MY  DESIRES. 

"  BxpoBB  Daylight,  js  lIPsimKe  Asthma,  Nov.  28, 1825. 

"  Lord,  all  my  detire  i$  before  Thee.'' 

*'  A  sense  of  sprinkled  blood, 
With  grief  for  sin  forgiven ; 
VOL.  ZZXVT.     NO.  LZXI.  K 
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A  gladness,  an  oft-gnsblng  flood 
Of  peace ;  a  constant  heaven. 

"  A  life  of  righteousness, 
All  holy  to  the  Lord  ; 
God  for  my  refnge  in  distress, 
God  for  my  Great  Eeward." 

As  a  specimen  of  his  quaint  and  happy  hnmonr,  his  kindli- 
ness, and  also  of  his  versatile  gifts  as  a  poet,  we  add  the 
following : — 

"A  CHRISTMAS  WELCOME. 

"To   DIVEBS   SpABROWS,  WHICH  rBBCHXD   THBM8BLVB8   ON  THE  BlLAirCHBB 
OF   A   PlANE-TREB   m   FBOKT   OF   MT   CaSEMEHT. 

(From  the  MS.  of  an  old  AtUhor.    DaU,  about  1844.; 

'*  Qaoth  Christ,  No  sparrow  falleth  to  the  ground 
Without  your  Heavenly  Father's  sovran  will : 
Who  guides  you  hither,  in  your  sunny  round  ? 
Quoth  Faith,  Ifc  is  my  HeUvenly  Father  stilL 

*'  God  sent  His  saint  good  news  hy  carrier-dove ; 
God  sent  His  seer  by  ravens  each  dkfs  dinner ; 
God  sends  blythe  sparrows^  in  His  thoughtful  love, 
To  sit  and  sing  beside  a  downcast  sinner. 

"  Te  peep  into  my  room,  as  ye  would  say, 

How  fares  our  friend,  by  whom  so  well  we  fare  ? 
Ye  ohirmp,  Cheer  up  !     Clouds  will  clear  away  ! 

Ye  spring  toward  Jieaven,  and  bid  my  heart  be  there. 

''  No  good*s  too  little  for  great  Love  to  do : 

A  bird's  an  angel  when  from  God  it  comes : 
And  He,  who  sends  my  cheer,  wing'd  mutes,  by  you. 
Will  send  you  soon  by  mejyour  Christmas  crumbs." 

There  are  a  hundred  pages  of  his  poetical  I^emains,  much 
of  which  is  exceedingly  beautiful,  especially  the  hymns.  We 
hardly  know  anything  in  modern  sacred  poetry  more  tersely, 
touchiingly  deep  and  tender,  sweet  and  searching,  jthan  the 
penitential  verses  entitled  "  Spiritual  Sin  "  (pp.  292 — 3). 

Mr.  T.  P..  Bunting's  biographical  sketch  of  his  brother  is 
admirable;  to  him,  and  to  the  painstaking  and  congenial 
editor  whose  loving  labour  it  has  been  to  select  and  prepare 
for  publication  the  sermons,  correspondence,  and  poetry,  the 
Christian,  and  especially  the  Methodist  public,  are  under  a 
lasting  obligation. 
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Art.  VI. — 1.  The  Military  Resources  of  Prussia  and  France. 
By  Lieat.-GoL  Cheskey,  and  Henby  Beeve,  D.G.L. 
London:  Longmans.    1870. 

2.  UArmee  Frangaise  en  1867.    By  General  Tboohu.    Paris. 

3.  The  British  Army  in  1868.     By  Sir  C.  E.  Tbbvelyan. 

London:  Longmans. 

4.  The  Purchase  System  in  the  British  Army.    By  Sir  C.  E. 

Treyelyan.    London:  Longmans.    1869. 

5.  Speeches  on  Army  Reform  delivered  since  the  Session.    By 

6.  0.  Tbevelyan,  M.P.    London :  Longmans.     1870. 

Ten  years  ago^  at  a  period  of  general  agitation  and  \darm, 
attention  was  directed  in  this  Journal  to  the  subject  of  national 
defence ;  and  after  the  lapse  of  a  decade,  during  which  a 
material  change  has  come  over  the  condition  and  prospects 
of  continental  Europe,  we  propose  to  consider  how  the  mili- 
tary lessons  of  a  period  remarkable  for  the  application  of  the 
results  of  science  to  the  operations  of  war  may  be  turned  to 
the  best  account  in  the  reorganisation  of  our  land  forces  for 
defensive  purposes.  Such  a  retrospect  will  not  be  grateful  to 
those  persons  who  have  implicitly  and  ardently  looked  forward 
to  a  ''millennium  unbroken  by  the  clang  of  arms"  as  the 
future  condition  of  the  civilised  world.  They  will  see  how 
the  most  firivolous  pretexts  have  been  put  forth  to  justify 
territorial  aggression ;  how  by  the  annexation  of  an  unfriendly 
people,  a  determined  blow  has  been  more  than  once  struck 
at  a  fundamental  principle  of  international  law ;  how  treaty 
after  treaty  has  been  unblushingly  ignored;  how  colossal 
armies  hkve  been  raised,  and  minor  states  absorbed ;  how  in 
Bhort  that  sense  of  self  security  has  ceased,  which  has  often 
«re  now  enabled  our  statesmen  to  speak  of  war  as  an  impro- 
bable contingency,  and  to  reduce  our  military  and  naval 
establishments  to  a  footing  which  has  at  times  been  hardly 
commensurate  with  the  demands  of  public  safety. 

The  rapid  progress  of  the  French  armies  in  the  spring  of  1859 
had  hardly  placed  France  once  more  at  the  head  of  the  ^eat 
military  empires  of  Europe,  when  a  well-founded  suspicion 
arose  throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of  Germany  that 
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Napoleon's  next  step  would  be  an  attack  on  the  left  bank  of 
the  Bhine,  and  an  attempt  to  recover  the  provinces  wrested 
from  France  by  the  Treaty  of  Paris.  Tranquillity  was  sud- 
denly restored  by  the  Peace  of  Villafranoa ;  but  the  declared 
neutrality  of  England,  and  the  evident  determination  of  Eng- 
lish statesmen  to  abstain  in  future  from  continental  contests 
and  discussions  in  which  they  had  no  direct  object  to  gain, 
proved  to  the  German  people  that  they  would  henceforth  have 
to  look  to  themselves  alone  to  defend  their  position  in 
Europe.  It  was  then  that  that  course  of  military  prepara- 
tion was  commenced,  which  has  culminated  in  the  siege  and 
fall  of  Paris.  It  was  not  long  before  an  opportunity  arose  for 
Prussia  to  test  the  value  of  her  new  military  organisation ; 
and  in  1864  she,  in  concert  with  Austria,  attacked  Denmark^ 
although  a  treaty  had  been  signed  twelve  years  before  which 
guaranteed  the  integrity  of  the  Danish  kingdom.  The  rights 
of  the  Diet  in  the  occupied  provinces,  furnished  Count  Bis- 
marck with  a  ready  pretext  for  a  quarrel  whenever  the  military 
{^reparations  were  complete,  and  a  favourable  moment  should 
arise  for  Prifssia  to  carry  out  her  traditional  policy,  by  striking 
a  blow  at  the  Federal  system  of  Germany,  and  attempting  to 
wrest  from  Austria  the  ascendency  in  the  Confederation 
which  had  been  conceded  to  her  by  the  Treaty  of  Vienna  in 
virtue  of  her  old  Imperial  claims.  The  year  1866  found  the 
military  system  of  1859  complete  in  all  its  parts.  Without  a 
single  ally,  the  King  of  Prussia  entered  into  a  contest  with 
Austria,  and  staked  the  very  existence  of  his  kingdom  on  the 
issue  of  the  campaign.  Never  was  greater  courage  or  obsti- 
nacy shown  in  the  field  than  by  the  troops  of  both  sides ;  but 
the  rapidity  of  the  movements  of  the  Prussian  soldiers,  the 
greater  range  and  precision  of  their  arms,  and  the  thorough 
perfection  of  their  administrative  system,  prevailed  over  an 
army  whose  military  prestige  was  second  only  to  that  of 
France,  whose  cavalry  was  supposed  to  be  the  finest  in 
Europe,  and  whose  staff  was  composed  of  officers  in  the 
prime  of  life,  possessing  the  entire  confidence  of  their  troops^ 
and  having  recently  had  experience  in  the  field.  The  defeat 
at  Sadowa  was  scarcely  less  decisive  than  that  of  Austerlits 
or  Solferino ;  but  the  effect  of  the  disaster  was  rather  to 
shake  the  European  prestige  of  Austria  than  to  occasion 
her  any  material  loss.  Out  of  a  force  of  nearly  300,000 
rank  and  file  brought  into  the  field,  the  Austrian  losses  in 
killed  were  less  than  10,000;  and  the  total  losses  of  the 
war  in  killed,  wounded,  and  prisoners,  were  considerably  less 
than  the  army  lately  led  over  into  Switzerland  by  Bourbaki. 
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The  Buccess  of  Von  Moltke's  strategy  in  the  war  of  '66  is 
its  own  justification;  bat  the  desperate  character  of  his 
plan  is  shown  by  the  fact,  that  nearly  the  whole  of  the  regular 
forces  were  placed  in  line  on  a  single  frontier,  and  that  in  the 
event  of  a  defeat  nothing  could  have  prevented  the  advance  of 
Benedek  on  Berlin.  The  instructions  issued  to  the  artillery 
school  at  Metz  in  1866,  contained  the  following  remark : — 
"  The  Prussian  army  makes  a  fine  show  on  paper,  but  it  is 
a  doubtful  instrument  for  defensive  purposes,  and  would  be 
most  imperfect  during  the  early  period  of  an  oiBFensive  war." 
But  the  victory  at  Sadowa  raised  grave  doubts  in  the  minds 
of  French  statesmen  as  to  the  relative  strength  of  the  con- 
tinental armies,  and  a  bill  was  introduced  without  delay 
into  the  Corps  Legislatif  to  raise  the  French  army  to  an 
effective  force  of  800,000  men. 

The  most  striking  lessons,  however,  in  the  history  of  modem 
warfare  are  to  be  gathered  from  the  American  war.  The 
success  of  the  Federal  armies,  due  no  doubt  in  a  great  mea- 
sure to  superior  generalship  and  bolder  strategy,  was  owing 
more  especially  to  the  practically  unlimited  resources  which 
enabled  the  Northern  States  to  make  use  of  every  modem 
mechanical  appliance  and  military  improvement  which  could 
possibly  aid  operations  by  land  or  sea.  Such  events  as  those 
to  which  we  have  referred,  and  more  particularly  the  events 
of  the  last  few  months,  should  not  be  without  their  lessons  to 
every  nation  possessing  a  permanent  land  force ;  and  it  is 
satisfactory  to  find  that  .they  have  created  in  this  country, 
not  a  disgracefal  panic,  but  a  settled  purpose  to  consider 
carefully  the  whole  question  of  army  organisation,  and  to  lay 
deeply  the  foundation  of  a  military  system  which  shall  render 
danger  and  the  apprehension  of  danger  at  all  fature  times 
impossible.  "  France  is  satisfied  with  the  position  to  which 
she  has  attained,  and  the  sword  upon  which  she  leans  is 
fiheathed  in  the  scabbard,"  were  the  words  of  General  Trochu 
three^  years  ago ;  but  France  would  scarcely  have  felt  that 
profound  satisfaction  could  she  have  foreseen  that  before 
three  yearfi^  had  expired  the  Empire  would  be  overthrown, 
the  Imperial  army  imprisoned  in  Germany,  and  the  Champs 
Elys6es  occupied  by  German  troops.  Have  we  not  ourselves 
been  only  too  resbdy  to  rely  upon  the  historical  associ- 
ations and  glorious  memories  of  the  past?  Have  we  not 
plumed  ourselves  upon  the  statement  of  an  old  French 
marshal  that ''  the  English  infantry  is  the  most  formidable  in 
Europe?  Have  we  not  unreasonably  considered  Bugeaud's 
words  as  the  fiat  of  his  nation,  and  have  we  not  often  been 
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startled  from  our  slumber  to  find  what  a  fool's  paradise  we 
were  living  in?  "  Cest  orgamBation  seule  qui  r^iitte  dans  Us 
'  revere  et  same  la  patrie/*  was  a  favourite  maxim  of  the  late 
emperor,  and  it  is  because  her  Majesty's  Government  beheves 
that  organisation,  and  organisation  alone,  can  save  the 
country  from  irreparable  disasters,  that  they  have  holdly 
come  forward  with  a  measure  of  army  reform  which,  while 
it  strikes  at  the  root  of  certain  class  interests,  will  combine 
into  one  harmonious  whole  the  standing  army,  the  militia, 
and  the  volunteers. 

Since  1866  most  of  the  armies  of  Europe  have  been  re- 
modelled ;  and,  if  we  examine  the  systems  which  at  present 
exist,  we  shall  find  that  with  a  few  variations  they  may  be 
grouped  in  three  divisions.  Firstly,  there  is  the  standing 
army  recruited  by  voluntary  enlistment,  a  tjpe  which  is  con- 
fined to  our  own  country ;  secondly,  there  is  the  national  or 
popular  army,  of  which  Prussia  and  Switzerland  furnish  the 
best  examples ;  and  lastly,  there  is  the  conscript  army,  ex- 
emplified in  the  army  of  France.  The  existence  of  a  regular 
army  in  England  dates  from  the  Revolution  of  1688,' and  that 
of  France  from  a  slightly  earlier  date. 

"  Prior  to  the  reign  of  Louis  XIV.  and  the  later  years  of  the 
English  Commonwealth,  war  was  carried  on  by  men-at-arms,  troops 
of  horse,  and  bodies  of  troops,  who  bore  the  same  relation  to  a  modern 
army  that  a  picture  by  "Wouvermans  bears  to  the  armies  of  SoHerino 
and  Sadowa.  The  soldier  was  equally  brave  and  more  indepwident ; 
but  the  art  of  acting  in  great  masses,  and  the  discipline  by  which  the 
individual  is  entirely  merged  in  the  oorps  to  which  he  belongs,  are  of 
comparatively  recent  date.  The  formation  of  regular  armies  required 
systematic  organisation,  uniformity  of  arms  and  dress,  regularity  of 
advancement,  stricter  conditions  of  service,  graduated  pay,  and  more 
certain  methods  of  ensuring  the  sustenance  of  troops." — LieuL-Col. 
Ghesney,  p.  35. 

Up  to  this  time  the  greater  proportion  of  the  soldiers  of  the 
French  army  were  soldiers  of  fortune ;  many  of  them  were 
foreigners ;  and  only  a  very  few  had  any  intention  of  returning 
to  their  homes,  or  to  the  pursuits  of  a  civil  life.  Such  were 
the  elements  out  of  which  Louvois  organised  an  army.  For 
twenty-five  years,  from  1661  to  1691,  he  was  sole  minister  of 
war ;  his  administrative  capacity  was  unrivalled;  he  made  a 
complete  revolution  in  the  mode  of  disciplining,  distributing, 
equipping,  and  provisioning  the  French  armies ;  he  founded 
hospitals,  among  others  the  H6tel  des  Invalides,  for  worn-out 
soldiers ;  he  established  military  schools ;  and  it  was  owing 
to  his  careful  arrangement  and  marvellous  foresight,  that  hia 
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oiganisation  remained  to  1798  without  any  material  change. 
The  old  French  army  was  essentially  a  royal  one ;  it  was 
aristocratically  ofScered,  its  existence  was  isolated,  its  cha- 
neter  was  exclusive,  and,  being  unsupported  by  public 
opinion,  it  fell  with  the  monarchy.  In  1791  a  series  of 
regulations  were  issued  for  the  guidance  of  the  troops  at  the 
eamp  of  St.  Omer,  and  these,  together  with  a  small  treatise 
written  by  Marmont,  still  form  the  basis  of  the  drill  and 
manoeuvres  of  the  French  Army.  Two  years  afterwards 
Camot  joined  the  Committee  of  Public  Safety,  the  levie  en 
moBse  was  decreed,  a  national  army  sprang  into  existence, 
and  600,000  took  the  field,  who  "  won  twenty-seven  victories 
in  a  single  year,  captured  8,800  guns,  and  dissolved  the 
coalition."  By  the  law  of  September  1798,  a  new  system  of 
recruiting  the  army  was  introduced,  which  has  been  continued 
from  that  time  to  this,  and  has  become  an  essential  part  of 
the  national  life : — ^we  refer  to  the  practice  of  conscription. 

The  First  Consul  demanded  a  contingent  of  100,000  young 
men,  a  number  which  was  considerably  increased  during  his 
reign.  But  the  First  Napoleon  did  little  to  improve  the  con- 
stitution of  the  army.  In  his  earlier  campaigns  he  introduced 
many  novel  features  into  the  art  of  warfare ;  subsequently  he 
taught  the  world  the  lesson — a  lesson  which  recent  events 
have  pressed  home  on  the  present  generation — that  an  armed 
multitude  is  not  an  army,  that  a  force  exceeding  a  certain 
number  cannot  be  skilfully  or  successfully  handled,  while  the 
test  of  its  value  is  not  numerical  strength  but  union,  discipline, 
and  moral  qualities.  When  the  allies  withdrew  from  France 
in  1818  the  task  of  reorganising  the  French  army  was  en- 
trusted by  Louis  XVIII.  to  Marshal  Saint-Gyr.  The  peace 
establishment  was  fixed  at  240,000  men,  who  were  to  be 
raised  by  an  annual  conscription  of  40,000  enlisted  for  six 
years.  Numerous  modifications  of  the  military  system  were 
made  by  the  law  of  1882  and  subsequent  enactments :  the 
most  important  of  these  being  the  extension  of  the  term  of 
service  from  six  to  seven  years,  and  the  increase  of  the  annual 
contingent  to  100,000  men.  An  important  Imperial  decree  was 
published  in  1865,  to  which  we  must  call  attention,  because 
to  its  working  may  be  traced  many  of  the  evils  which  after- 
wards crept  into  the  army,  and  which  the  Act  of  1868  was 
intended  to  remedy.  By  this  decree  the  right,  which  every 
conscript  had  formerly  enjoyed,  of  himself  procuring  a  sub- 
stitute became  a  government  monopoly,  and  the  price  of 
exemption  was  fixed  at  j£112.  The  money  received  from  this 
source  was  lodged  in  the  caisse  de  dotation,  and  was  expended 
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according  to  the  opinion  of  the  military  authorities,  either  in 
procuring  substitutes  in  the  ordinary  way,  or  in  inducing  old 
soldiers,  at  a  higher  cost,  to  re-enlist ;  but  generally  in  the 
latter  method.  Up  to  the  year  1861  it  had  been  the  custom 
in  the  French  army  to  call  to  the  standard  only  half  the 
annual  contingent  raised  by  the  conscription;  but  the  re- 
organisation of  the  Prussian  army  on  a  wider  basis  in  the 
previous  year  induced  the  French  military  authorities  to 
create  a  reserve  force  by  enrolling  the  other  half  of  the  con- 
tingent ;  the  conscripts  passing  up  into  the  ranks  of  the  active 
army  as  they  were  vacated  by  the  discharged  soldiers,  who 
thereupon  joined  the  reserves.  Shortly  after  the  battle  of 
Sadowist.  an  official  announcement  appeared  in  the  Moniteur, 
that  the  Government  must  have  the  means  of  raising  the 
military  forces  in  an  emergency  to  800,000  men.  In  spite  of 
the  unpopularity  of  Marshal  Neil's  proposal,  the  army  organi- 
sation Act  of  1868  became  law.  The  military  forces  of  France 
were  divided  by  this  Act  into  three  classes — ^the  active  army, 
the  reserve,  and  the  Garde  Mobile ;  the  period  of  service  was 
extended  from  seven  to  nine  years,  five  in  the  active  army, 
and  four  in  the  reserve ;  while  all  who  were  not  drawn  for  the 
active  army  were  compelled  to  serve  four  years  in  the  reserve, 
and  five  in  the  Garde  Mobile.  The  annual  contingent  was 
fixed  at  160,000.  "  The  Garde  Mobile,"  says  the  Act,  "  is 
destined  as  an  auxiliary  to  the  active  army  in  the  defence  of 
the  fortresses,  coasts,  and  frontiers  of  the  Empire,  and  in  the 
maintenance  of  order  in  the  interior.  It  can  only  be  called 
out  for  active  service  by  a  special  law."  The  effective  force 
of  the  French  army,  including  the  three  classes,  was,  at  the 
commencement  of  1870,  ac(5ording  to  the  report  of  the 
Minister  of  War,  no  less  than  914,549  men. 

It  will  be  within  the  recollection  of  our  readers  that,  as 
soon  as  McMahon  decided  last  August  to  break  up  the  Chalons 
camp,  and  set  out  on  his  fatal  march  to  the  north-east,  hasty 
measures  were  taken  to  collect  round  Paris  the  scattered 
troops  who  were  within  reach,  and  that  large  detachments  of 
young  Mobile  guards  were  summoned  from  Brittany  and  the 
western  provinces.  It  will  give  us  some  idea  of  what  would 
have  been  the  efiect  of  a  law,  which  would  have  tended  to 
add  every  year  150,000  to  the  ranks  of  the  Mobile  Garde,  if  we 
think  for  a  moment  of  the  gallant  part  played  by  these  young 
soldiers  on  several  critical  occasions :  in  the  series  of  stubborn 
fights  alone  the  Loire,  in  the  action  at  Noyelles,  and  in  the 
earlier  sorties  from  Paris.  One  of  the  Daily  News  corre- 
spondents, in  a  description  of  a  sortie,  chiefly  of  Mobiles, 
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from  La  Briche  early  in  December,  when  the  villages  of 
Ohampigny,  Brie,  and  Villiers  were  occupied  by  the  French, 
pays  a  high  tribate  to  their  personal  bravery.  ''  Jast  when 
the  gloaming  deepens  into  night,  five  battalions  came  out 
briskly,  and  pushed  on  across  the  level  plain,  following  the 
road.  The  regiments  occupying  Epinay  were  the  26th  and 
61st;  they  were  ready  for  the  visit,  and  proceeded  to  give 
the  visitors  a  very  warm  reception.  Thep  French  attack  is 
described  to  me  as  having  been  very  obstinate.  The  fellows 
did  not  seem  to  recognise  the  fact  that  they  were  not  wanted 
in  Epinay.  Again  and  again  they  charged  the  Prussian 
barricades,  only  to  be  met  and  hurled  back  by  a  withering 
fire." 

In  France  and  in  Belgium,  the  foundation  of  the  military 
sjTstem  is,  as  in  Prussia,  the  liability  of  every  able-bodied  male 
citizen  to  serve  the  State  in  the  ranks  of  the  army ;  but  the 
principle  is  applied  in  the  former  countries  by  means  of  the 
conscnpliion,  while  in  Germany  the  whole  claas,  or,  in  other 
words,  all  the  young  men  who  reach  each  year  the  age  of 
military  service,  are  taken,  with  the  exception  of  those  who 
are  exempted  on  account  of  deficiency  in  height,  strength,  or 
health.  * 

Formerly,  the  rule  of  conscription  was  considerably  modified 
by  the  privilege  granted  to  persons  who  could  afford  it,  of 
purchasing  substitutes ;  but  by  Marshal  Neil's  measure,  such 

Eirsons  were  compelled  to  enrol  themselves  in  the  Garde 
obile.  One  of  the  immediate  consequences  of  this  system 
was  that,  as  individual  families  prospered,  the  number  of  exon- 
erations increased,  the  burden  of  service  in  the  active  army  fell 
mainly  or  exclusively  on  the  poor,  and  the  line  was  recruited, 
as  in  this  country,  from  the  lowest  and  most  disreputable 
classes  of  the  population.  This  difficulty  was  considerably 
aggravated  in  France  by  an  obstacle,  against  which  our  own 
statesmen  have  had  to  contend.  Just  as  in  Ireland,  a  local 
militia  has  never  been  organised,  although  the  Irish  have 
always  shown  a  decided  genius  for  the  military  profession  ; 
so,  for  political  reasons,  the  Imperial  Government  hesitated 
to  give  a  military  training  to  the  masses  of  the  people,  and 
hence  arose  their  anxiety  to  re-engage  old  soldiers  after  their 
five  years  of  service  had  expired.  Several  striking  analogies 
exist  between  the  French  army  and  our  own,  especially  in  the 

Practical  effect  of  the  recruiting  laws ;  and  it  is  impossible  to 
eny  the  force  of  a  remark  recently  made  by  Professor 
Caimes,  that  "the  points  in  which  the  French  system  differs 
from  the  Prussian,  are  precisely  those  in  which  ours  also 
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differs  from  the  Prussian,  though  in  a  more  extreme  degree^ 
our  system  exaggerating  in  every,  instance  those  features  of 
orgamsation  which  were  peculiar  to  the  French,  and  to  "wbieh 
it  now  seems  tolerably  plain  the  collapse  of  that  system  has 
been  mainly  due." 

It  was  a  favourite  argument  of  the  late  Mr.  Cobden  that 
the  most  powerful  nations  in  war  are  those  which  husband 
their  resources  in  time  of  peace,  and  do  not  keep  up  enormous 
military  establishments.  At  the  commencement  of  the 
American  civil  war,  the  standing  army  of  the  United  States 
numbered  about  seventeen  hundred  men,  and  the  navy  con- 
sisted of  six  wooden  ships ;  yet,  between  the  years  1861  and 
'65,  no  less  than  2,018,000  men  actually  took  the  field,  while 
more  money  was  expended  than  in  any  previous  war-  The 
immediate  practical  result  of  an  enormous  standing  army  is 
to  restrict  the  progress  of  a  people  numerically  as  well  as 
commercially,  and  it  is  one  of  the  most  promising  features  in 
the  Government  Army  Bill,  that  it  proposes  to  furnish  a 
defensive  army  of  more  than  400,000  men,  without  adding  in 
any  considerable  degree  to  the  army  estimates,  or  interfenng, 
to  any  large  extent,  with  the  civil  occupation  of  any  con- 
siderable section  of  the  community.  In  France,  100,000 
able-bodied  young  men  are  every  year  marched  off  to  the 
camp;  for  nine  years  they  are  not  allowed  to  marry,  and 
those  who  stay  at  home  and  rear  families,  are  precisely 
those  who  have  been  rejected  on  account  of  diminutive  size 
and  feeble  constitutions.  The  number  of  youths  who  annually 
reach  the  age  of  twenty  is  about  825,000.  Of  these,  109,000 
are  rejected  for  physical  defects,  57,000  are  exempted  from 
other  causes,  further  reductions  are  made  for  the  maritime 
service,  and  there  remains  a  total  of  182,000  who  are  really 
fit  to  bear  arms.  General  Trochu's  name  is  well  known  in 
England.  He  served  on  the  staff  in  the  Crimea ;  he  com- 
manded a  division  in  Italy;  and,  for  five  months,  was 
President  of  the  Government  of  National  Defence,  and 
Governor  of  Paris.  The  following  passage  is  taken  from  the 
chapter  on  the  Recruiting  Laws,  in  the  pamphlet  on  the 
French  Army,  in  which  he  has  embodied  the  observations  of 
a  life-time : — 

"A  hundred  different  methods  of  recniiting  have  been  adopted  at 
one  time  or  another,  bnt  there  are  two  which  stand  oat  prominently 
before  all  the  rest,  and  to  these  two  types  they  may  nearly  aU 
be  referred: — ^Piretly,  we  have  the  system  which  i«qairea  every 
young  man,  who  is  not  legally  exempt,  to  join  the  oolonrs  for  a 
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period  which  is  conseqnentl j  conBideErably  Bhortened ;  and  secondlj, 
we  have  a  system  which  extends  the  obligation  to  a  limited  nnmber, 
and  there  is  then  a  proportionate  increase  in  the  term  of  sezYioe. 
The  first  method  is  nndonbtedly  the  most  equitable,  and,  when  suf- 
ficient time  has  elapsed  to  allow  it  to  beoome  thoroughly  mixed  up 
with  the  institutions  of  the  country,  it  will  also  be  the  best.  If  it 
produce  young,  and  sometimes,  perhaps,  too  young  soldiers,  this 
inconvenience  is  outweighed  by  the  numerous  advantages  that  it 
affords.  By  summoning  to  the  standard  the  sons  of  the  first  families 
of  the  land,  as  well  as  those  of  the  most  humble,  the  aspirations  and 
sentiments  of  the  army  are  raised  to  a  higher  level,  the  youth  of  all 
ranks  are  taught  obedience  and  respect,  while  the  system  has  the 
triple  effect  of  giving  an  impetus  to  the  army,  moralising  the  popu- 
lation, and  impressing  upon  the  social  system  a  military  spirit  and 
soldierlike  habits."— IVocAu,  p.  277. 

The  constitationand  leading  characteristics  of  the  Prassian 
military  system  present,  in  every  respect,  a  striking  contrast 
to  that  which  we  have  just  considered.  For  fifty  years  the 
f^ossian  army  had  no  experience  in  the  field,  while  meantime 
the  French  soldiers  fought  in  Algeria,  the  Crimea,  in  Italy, 
and  in  China.  If  there  be  a  nation  which  may  be  tmthfnlly 
said  to  have  risen  to  greatness  through  a  baptism  of  fire,  it 
is  that  nation  whose  sovereign  received  the  Imperial  crown 
a  few  months  ago  in  the  Palace  of  Louis  Quatorze.  Prussia 
has  risen,  in  two  hundred  years,  by  a  policy  of  claim  and 
conquest,  from  a  petty  Marqnisate  to  the  strength  and  inde- 
pendence of  a  Kingdom.  In  the  year  1733,  just  seven  years 
before  his  death,  Frederick  William  I.,  the  grandfather  of  the 
Great  Frederick,  introduced  a  measure  of  military  organisa- 
tion in  which  we  may  clearly  trace  the  origin  of  the  present 
system.  He  divided  the  whole  of  his  scattered  territory  into 
military  districts,  to  each  of  which  he  allotted  a  regiment, 
whose  effective  strength  the  district  was  required  to  maintain; 
and  he  farther  ordained,  that  all  his  subjects  below  the  rank 
of  nobles  were  bound  to  serve  in  the  army  whenever  an 
emergency  should  arise.  The  ranks  were  filled  up  to  some 
purpose,  since  for  well  nigh  forty  years  Prussia  was  engaged 
in  a  death-struggle  with  her  Austrian  rival.  Success  alter- 
nated from  one  side  to  another ;  but  the  principality,  which 
had  at  first  striven  for  existence,  now  ranked  as  a  powerful 
kingdom  among  the  states  of  Europe,  with  an  army  more 

?>lendidly  equipped  and  trailed  than  any  other  of  the  time, 
rederick  II.  steadily  carried  out  the  policy  of  his  predeces- 
sors ;  he  filled  up  the  gaps  in  the  army ;  he  carefully  fostered 
the  commercial  institutions  of  the  country ;  and  he  handed 
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over  to  his  snccessor  a  standing  force  very  little  inferior  to 
that  which  Prussia  kept  in  pay  before  the  war  of  1866.  The 
French  Bevolntion  broke  out  in  the  sammer  of  1791 ;  but 
Frederick^  though  anxious  to  carry  out  the  traditional  policy 
of  his  house,  was  unwilling  to  attack,  single-handed,  so 
powerful  a  neighbour;  and  it  was  not  until  he  saw  the 
sanctity  of  kings  violated  in  the  person  of  Louis  XYI.,  and 
found,  moreover,  that  there  was  a  prospect  of  extending  his 
own  dominions,  that  he  formed  an  offensive  and  defensive 
alliance  with  Leopold,  at  Pillnitz,  and  entered  Champagne. 
The  battle  of  Valmy  was  the  turning-point  of  the  Itevolu- 
tionary  war;  the  allies  were  everywhere  defeated,  and  by 
the  treaty  of  Basle,  in  1794,  the  Bhine  became  the  eastern 
boundary  of  the  Bepublic.  The  peace  of  Tilsit  brings  us 
to  a  dark  page  in  Prussian  history ;  to  a  period  when  her 
territory  was  reduced  to  half  its  former  size,  her  army  limited 
to  a  mere  army  corps,  and  her  taxes  confiscated  by  Napoleon's 
exchequer;  yet  it  was  between  the  years  1807  and  1818 
that  Scharnhorst  developed  the  military  system,  which  had 
been  originated  in  some  of  its  principal  details  by  the  First 
Frederick,  and  which  has  accomplished  the  unparalleled  suc- 
cesses of  the  present  day.  He  devised  the  system  of  short 
service  in  the  army,  with  a  constant  supply  and  discharge 
of  recruits;  he  trained  the  infantry  to  a  light  and  less 
stereotyped  form  of  tactics ;  he  placed  in  the  hands  of  the 
soldiers  the  most  improved  weapons ;  and  established  schools 
of  instruction  in  various  parts  of  the  country.  The  military 
organisation,  though  thoroughly  obnoxious  to  the  civil  por- 
tion of  the  community,  was  accepted  without  a  murmur,  in 
tacit  anticipation  of  the  day  of  vengeance ;  but,  when  the 
struggle  was  over,  and  the  victory  won,  Scharnhorst  brought 
forward  the  law  of  September  3rd,  1814,  which  permanently 
constituted  the  national  force  on  a  basis  which  remained 
undisturbed  for  forty  years. 

Every  youth,  on  reaching  his  twentieth  year,  now  became 
liable  to  military  service.  The  whole  defensive  army,  for  it 
was  originally  constituted  on  no  other  basis,  consisted  of  four 
classes — the  Standing  Army,  the  Landwehr  of  the  first  call, 
the  Landwehr  of  the  second  call,  and  the  Landsturm.  The 
officers  of  the  standing  army  were  stationary,  and  promoted 
by  a  system  of  selection :  the  rank  and  file  were  constantly 
changing,  and  consisted  firstly  of  volunteers,  who  enlisted 
with  a  view  to  a  regular  military  career,  and  secondly  of  the 
annual  contingent  of  young  men,  fixed  by  Scharnhorst  at 
40,000,  who  were  compelled  to  serve  three  years  in  the  active 
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anny,  and  afterwards  two  in  the  army  reserve.  The  Land- 
wehr  of  the  first  call,  which  was  intended  as  a  second  line 
of  defence  in  time  of  war,  and  was  liable  to  foreign  as  weU 
as  home  service,  consisted  of  those  young  men  between  the 
ages  of  twenty  and  twenty-six  who  did  not  serve  in  the  regular 
army,  and  also  of  the  male  population  nnder  thirty-two 
whose  period  of  service  in  the  army  reserve  had  expired. 
Like  our  Volunteer  force,  the  Landwehr  of  the  second  call 
was  intended  for  garrison  duty  in  time  of  war,  or  in  time  of 
special  emergency  to  reinforce  the  main  army,  and  do  duty  as 
a  corps  of  occupation.  This  class  consisted  of  all  able-bodied 
men  below  forty,  who  had  served  either  in  the  active  army  or 
the  first  call.  The  Landstunn,  which  has,  up  to  the  present 
time,  existed  only  on  paper,  embraced  all  the  men  up  to  the 
fiftieth  year  who  were  not  allotted  to  the  army  or  Landwehr, 
all  who  had  completed  their  Landwehr  service,  and,  lastly, 
all  youths  above  seventeen  and  under  twenty  capable  of  bear- 
ing arms.  Such  were  the  principal  features  of  Schamhorst's 
famous  measure ;  and  in  this  form  the  Prussian  military  sys- 
tem remained  for  forty  years ;  but  the  difficulty  with  which 
the  Landwehr  was  mobilised  in  the  spring  of  1859,  and  the 
jealousy  which  had  sprung  up  between  this  branch  of  the 
service  and  the  regular  army,  showed  the  necessity  of  a 
radical  change;  and  in  the  following  year  a  complete  re- 
organisation was  effected.  The  annual  contingent  was  then 
raised  from  40,000  to  68,000 ;  the  standing  army  was  nearly 
doubled ;  the  period  of  service  in  the  reserve  was  increased 
from  two  to  four  years;  and  the  Landwehr  was  excluded 
from  field  service,  and  confined  to  garrison  duty.  Such  is 
the  present  constitution  of  an  army  upon  whose  success  Count 
Bismarck  has  twice,  during  the  last  five  years,  staked  the 
political,  social,  and  commercial  existence  of  Prussia. 

The  officer  is  the  fountain  head  of  an  army's  efficiency ;  it 
is  from  him  that  the  tone,  the  discipline,  the  esprit  de  corps 
of  a  re^ment  should  flow,  and  no  amount  of  personal  courage 
or  fortitude  in  the  men  can  compensate  for  the  want  of 
activity,  intelligence,  and  high  culture  on  the  part  of  those 
who  are  in  command.  In  Prussia,  the  active  army  is  officered 
by  the  Junker  class,  consisting  principally  of  the  impoverished 
aristocratic  families,  who  depend  on  the  crown  for  all  hope  of 
advancement,  and  are  necessarily  separated  from  the  people 
by  birth,  habit,  and.  profession.  The  cavalry  officers  are  all 
nobles ;  nineteen-twentieths  of  the  officers  of  the  infantry- 
guard  belong  to  aristocratic  houses ;  and  of  180  lieutenants 
and  major-generals  not  mere  than  eight  or  nine  belong  to  the 
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citizen  class.  Some  years  ago,  a  remarkable  lecture  was 
delivered  by  Prince,  now  Field-Marshal,  Frederick  Charles 
to  the  officers  of  the  staff  at  Stettin:  the  subject  being  French 
tactics  and  how  to  meet  them.  In  the  preface  to  the  Military 
Memorial,  as  it  was  called,  we  find  the  following  significant 
remark :— "  Thinking  is  forbidden  to  the  soldiers  of  Prussia." 
Promotion  from  the  ranks,  in  our  sense  of  the  word,  is  un- 
known in  time  of  peace,  and  quite  exceptional  in  time  of  war. 
The  growth  of  a  military  caste,  which  fondly  cherishes  the 
sentiments  of  feudal  times,  will  tend  to  precipitate  that  col- 
lision between  the  crown  and  people  which  it  needs  no 
prophet  to  foretell  must  before  long  take  place  in  Qermany. 
A  correspondent  writing  in  the  Daily  News^  under  the  nam 
de  plume  of  the  Besieged  Resident,  has  described  in  bitter 
terms  the  typical  Prussian  officer  at  the  present  day : — 

"  I  find/'  he  says,  '^  many  of  the  Prussian  officers  improved  by 
success.  Those  witii  whom  I  have  come  in  personal  contact  have 
been  remarkably  civil  and  polite,  but  I  confess  that — speaking  of 
course  generally — the  sigiit  of  these  mechanical  instruments  of  war, 
brought  to  the  highest  state  of  perfection  in  the  trade  of  butchery, 
lauding  it  in  Franoe,  is  to  me  most  offensive.  I  abhor  everything  that 
they  admire.  They  are  proud  of  walking  about  with  a  knife  by  their 
side.  I  prefer  the  man  without  the  uniform  and  without  the  knife. 
They  despise  all  who  are  engaged  in  commercial  pursuits.  I  regard 
merchants  and  traders  as  the  best  citizens  of  a  free  oountry.  They 
imagine  that  the  man  whose  ancestors  have  from  generation  to  gene- 
ration obscurely  vegetated  upon  some  dozen  acres  is  the  superior  of 
the  man  who  has  made  himself  great  without  the  adventitious  aid  of 
birth.  When  Jules  Favre  met  Bismarck  over  here  the  other  day, 
the  latter  spoke  of  Bourbaki  as  a  traitor  because  he  had  been  untrue 
to  his  oath  to  Napoleon.  '  And  was  his  country  to  count  for  nothing  V 
answered  Favre.  '  In  Germany  king  and  country  are  one  and  the 
same,'  replied  Bismarck.  This  is  the  abominable  creed  which  is  in- 
culcated by  the  military  squires  who  now  hold  the  destinies  of  France 
and  of  Germany  in  their  hands,  and  on  this  detestable  heresy  they 
dream  of  building  up  a  new  code  of  poHtioal  ethics  in  Europe. 
IdberaliBm  and  common  sense  are  spreading  even  in  the  army.'' 

One  of  the  greatest  defects  of  our  reserve  forces  is  the 
thorough  inefficiency  of  the  greater  proportion  of  the  officers. 
While  we  compel  the  officers  of  the  regular  army,  whose  du^ 
it  is  to  lead  trained  men,  to  satisfy  certain  tests  as  to  their 
general  and  technical  knowledge,  we  have  hitherto  been  con- 
tent to  allow  the  militia  and  volunteers,  who  require  the  most 
skilful  handling  and  careful  training,  to  be  officered  by  men 
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from  whom  we  have  demanded  no  guarantee  of  professional 
ability.   The  proposal  of  the  Secretary  of  War  to  give  a  larger 
portion  of  the  volunteer  grant  to  those  officers  who  will  consent 
to  go  through  a  short  military  educational  course  at  one  of 
the  schools  of  instmction,  leads  us  to  speak  of  the  Prussian 
method  of  allotting  the  Landwehr  commissions.  An  important 
provision  was  iiAroduced  into  3chamhorst's  law,  that  ''all 
young  men  of  the  educated  classes,  who  could  clothe  or  arm 
themselves,  should  be  allowed  to  take  service  in  the  rifle  corps 
and  other  light  infantry ;  and,  after  completing  one  year  at 
their  own  expense,  should  on  application  receive  furlough  to 
the  end  of  their  regular  call."  On  this  regulation  is  bas^  the 
elaborate   system    of   Einjahrige^  or    one-year   volunteers, 
which  has  had  the  effect  of  meeting  two  difficulties :    first, 
it  has  relieved  the  sons  of  the  wealthy  citizens  and  upper 
middle  class,  who  are  by  their  position  excluded  from  the 
higher  posts  in  the  standing  army  from  mixing  in  the  bar- 
racks with  recruits  of  the  lower  order ;  and  it  has,  in.the 
second  place,  furnished  without  the  slightest  expense  to  the 
State,  a  body  of  weU-trained  and  educated  officers  for  the 
Landwehr  battalions.   It  is  hardly  to  be  wondered  at  that  the 
iiumbers  of  the  Einjdkrige  have  rapidly  increased,  for  it  can 
be  little  hardship  to  a  young  man  of  good  position  to  reside 
for  a  year  after  leaving  school  or  college  in  a  garrison  town, 
to  live  at  his  own  lodgings  or  hotel,  and,  by  attending  the 
daily  drill  and  -parade  required  by  the  regulations,  exempt 
himself  from  the  three  years'  training  in  the  active  army 
which  he  would  be  obliged  otherwise  to  undergo.    But  there 
is  another  view  of  the  case  which  is  far  from  satisfactory. 
However  admirable  the  system  may  appear  from  a  military 
'point  of  view,  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  its  influence 
on  the  youth  of  Germany  is  pernicious :  it  fosters  luxurious 
habits,  engenders  a  loose  morality,  and  often  scatters  to 
the  winds  principles  implanted  by  a  course  of  careful  early 
training. 

Short  service  in  the  ranks  of  the  active  army,  and  a  longer 
period  in  the  Reserves,  is  one  of  the  main  characteristics  of 
the  Prussian  system,  to  which  we  have  already  referred :  it 
is  almost  a  necessity  of  the  case,  when  the  liability  to  service 
becomes  general.  One  of  the  immediate  consequences  of  a 
short-service  eystem  is  that,  in  the  event  of  an  offensive  or 
defensive  war,  the  troops  who  first  take  the  field  are  the 
youngest  in  the  whole  army;  and  it  is,  perhaps,  to  meet  this 
apparent  difficulty,  that  the  JPrussian  Government  has  of  late 
years  shown  a  disposition  to  encourage  the  re-enlistment  of 
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soldiers  whose  three  years  have  expired;  a  practice  which 
doubtless  retains  in  the  cadres  a  certain  proportion  of  highly 
disciplined  and  well-trained  troops,  but  leads,  as  we  saw  in 
the  review  of  the  French  army,  to  numerous  evils,  and,  more- 
over, imposes  on  the  State  the  duty  of  providing  employment 
for  old  soldiers  when  they  are  discharged  from  the  ranks. 
General  Trochu  has  devoted  considerable  attention  to  the 
comparative  merits  of  old  and  young  soldiers.  The  following 
passage  is  a  fair  illustration  of  the  sentiments  and  style  of 
that  distinguished  officer : — 

*'  When  the  conscripts  arrive  at  head-quarters  after  leaTing  their 
native  villages  and  towns,  they  are  generally  either  grieved  or  annoyed* 
As  a  rule  ti^ey  are  very  unwilling  to  surrender  their  personal  hb^ty, 
and  they  cherish  most  ardently  the  sentiments  and  passions  peculiar  to 
their  civil  condition ;  they  long  for  their  homes  and  companions,  the 
village  chimes  and  the  workshop.     A  military  training  is  most  dis- 
tasteful, and  they  frequently  rebel  for  a  whole  year  against  its  restric- 
tions.  But  regular  habits  are  soon  formed,  and  the  profession  becomes 
by  degrees  more  familiar  and  less  mysterious.    The  young  soldiers  are 
kindly  treated,  well  fed,  and  well  clothed,  and  it  is  not  long  before 
they  show  that  they  feel  a  sense  of  their  professional  dignity.    Every- 
thing combines  to  strike  and  stimulate  their  imagination, — ^the  standard 
and  the  traditions  gathered  round  it,  the  stories  in  the  mess-room  of 
the  actions  in  which  it  has  figured,  the  glorious  reminiscenees  of  which 
it  is  the  centre ;  and  the  young  soldier  soon  regards  the  regiment  in  the 
light  of  a  second  family.    We  may  assume  that  by  this  time  two  years 
mH  have  elapsed,  and  that  the  training  is  almost  complete.  The  conscript 
has  acquired  the  esprit  de  corps  which  is  the  chief  quality  of  the 
French  soldier,  a  quality  which  another  year's  service  rapidly  developes, 
and  a  campaign,  with  its  practical  experience  and  formidable  trials, 
irresistibly  confirms. '  It  is  then  that  the  old  soldier  makes  his  appear- 
ance ;  and  I  do  not  mean,  by  this  term,  that  picture  which  popular 
fancy  has  drawn  of  an  old  man  living  and  dying  under  the  colours. 
The  young  soldier  has  aU  the  moral  and  physical  elasticity  of  youth, 
with  youthful  fancies  and  opinions.    He  is  robust  in  body,  and  the 
very  soul  of  honour.    Although  he  faithfully  and  ungrudgingly  com- 
pletes his  period  of  service,  he  is  not  disposed  to  serve  in  the  anny  a 
single  day  beyond,  for  prior  and  more  important  duties  call  him  home. 
In  peace  he  is  a  pattern  of  order  and  good  example ;  in  war  he  ia 
devoted  and  loyal.     YHien  this  experienced,  though  young  soldier,, 
returns  to  his  father's  house,  with  his  early  flections  unchanged,  he 
has  gained  a  great  deal,  and  lost  very  little.    As  a  rule,  he  is  stronger 
and  better  fitted  for  work,  and  instead  of  swelling  the  number  of  the 
worn-out  soldiers  who  infest  our  large  towns  and  cities,  he  is  still  of 
some  service  to  his  native  country.    Finally  he  marries,  and  founding 
a  family,  he  spreads  around  him  those  traditions  of  obedience,  respect, 
and  order  which  he  has  learnt  in  the  regiment,  and  he  quietly  rendeit 
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to  sooiety  new   and   most  valaable   servicos."  —  (Trochu,  VAmxet 
Frangaise,  p.  66.) 

The  Pmssian  army  is  a  cheap  one.  A  German  soldier 
costs  the  State  about  £30  ayear,  a  French  soldier  about  £40, 
and  an  English  soldier  about  £100.  The  annual  budget  of 
the  Federal  army  is  fixed  upon  the  basis  of  £33  per  soldier 
on  active  service,  and  this  amount  is  taken  from  the  Customs 
receipts  ;  should  those  receipts  not  be  sufficient,  the  de- 
ficiency is  provided  by  an  annual  tax  proportioned  to  the 
population  of  each  State.  The  cost  of  that  vast  organisation, 
wluch  enabled  Prussia  last  summer  to  place  half  a  million 
men  on  her  frontier  at  a  few  weeks'  notice,  is  about  £7,000,000 
sterling,  or  not  quite  half  Che  sum  which  is  annually  voted  by 
our  Parliament  to  meet  the  army  estimates.  The  Prussian 
system  bears  many  traces  of  the  extreme  danger  against 
which  it  was  intended  to  provide ;  but,  in  si)ite  of  the  numerous 
advantages  which  as  a  military  machine  it  undoubtedly  pos- 
sesses, we  trust  that  the  day  is  still  far  distant  when  a  series, 
of  unprecedented  military  disasters  shall  force  on  England 
an  organisation  similar  to  that  which  the  HohenzoUems  in 
an  hour  of  dire  necessity  adopted. 

There  is,  however,  another  State  in  Europe,  presenting  in 
its  civil  constitution  and  foreign  policy  many  analogies  to  our 
own,  which  furnishes  us  with  a  second,  but  a  slightly  different, 
example  of  a  popular  or  national  army.  The  following  par- 
ticulars, which  are  taken  chiefly  from  papers  read  before  the 
Berne  Congrens  and  published  in  the  Annales  de  VAaaociation 
IntemcUionale,  will  suffice  to  give  a  general  idea  of  the  military 
system  of  Switzerland,  to  wluch  reference  has  frequently  been 
made  in  Parliament  and  the  public  prints.  Switzerland  is 
the  onl^  European  State  of  any  importance  which  does  not 
maintain  a  permanent  or  standing  army  in  time  of  peace ; 
altibough  here,  as  in  Prussia,  every  able-bodied  man  is  liable 
to  be  called  out  for  the  national  defence.  With  a  population 
of  two  and  a  half  millions,  considerably  less  than  that  of 
London,  Switzerland  possesses  a  well-trained  militia,  number- 
ing nearly  260,000  effectives ;  and  if  to  these  is  added  the 
Landsturm,  or  lev^e  en  masse,  which  has  been  officially  stated 
at  150,000,  we  have  the  enormous  total  of  400,000  men,  all 
trained  to  the  use  of  arms,  and  all  pledged  to  take  the  field 
against  an  invader. 

"Armies,"  says  Trochu,  ''represent  faithfully  in  their  good 
as  well  as  in  their  bad  qualities  the  nations  to  which  they 
belong,  and  hence  it  is  most  important  that  they  should  be 
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led  in  the  maimer  which  harmomses  most  with  their  peculiar- 
ities; "  and  it  is  becanse  Swiss  statesmen  have  taken  advantage 
of  the  special  characteristics  of  the  Swiss  people  that  the 
above  astonishing  result  has  been  accomphshed.     In  the 
primary   schools   the   Swiss  youth   learns  the  elementary 
military  exercises,  and  in  the  superior  or  secondary  schools 
he  is  trained  to  the  use  of  light  arms.    On  reaching  the  age 
of  nineteen  he  is  enrolled  in  the  ranks  of  the  recruits  and 
trained  for  a  period  varying  from  four  to  seven  weeks.    At 
the  age  of  twenty  the  recruit  joins  the  corps  of  the  Canton  in 
which  he  resides ;  and  after  four  or  five  weeks'  drill  he  is  en- 
rolled in  the  Bundesauszug,  or  Federal  army,   where  he 
remains  from  his  twenty-first  to  his  thirty-second  year,  pre- 
senting himself  annually  for  a  week  or  fortnight's  service. 
He  then  passes  into  the  army  of  reserve,  where  he  continues 
until  he  is  forty.    The  Landwehr  consists  of  aU  able-bodied 
men  between  the  ages  of  forty-one  and  forty-five ;  and  the 
Landsturm  of  all  under  twenty  and  above  forty-five  who  are 
considered  capable  of  bearing  arms.      The  most    striking 
feature  of  the  Swiss  system  is  the  comparatively  short  period 
of  training  necessary  to  ensure  thorough  efficiency — on  an 
average  only  six  and  a  half  days  per  annum  in  the  first  three 
classes.      Lord   Derby  has  forcibly  pointed  out  that  the 
adoption  of  the  Swiss  system  in  this  country  would  furnish 
just  ten  times  as  many  soldiers  as  we  could  possibly  require* 
Earl^  in  the  recent  war,  when  success  had  not  declared  so 
decisively  for  the  Prussian  arms,  the  authorities  at  Berlin 
determined  to  reinforce  the  army  in  France  with  recruits 
who  were  only  to  have  three  months,  and  in  cases  of  necessity 
only  six  weeks'  drill.    Her  Majesty's  Ministers  have  therefore 
done  wisely  in  recommending  the  further  extension  of  the 
short-service  principle  in  the  British  army,  and  the  preserva- 
tion of  the  cadres  in  such  a  shape  as  to  be  capable  of  unlimited 
expansion. 

The  rights  of  nations  at  the  present  day  appear  to  be  pro- 
tected solely  by  the  material  force  which  can  be  brought  to 
their  support.  During  the  last  six  months  events  have  taken 
place  which  show  that  England  does  not  intend  to  withdraw 
from  the  arena  of  continental  politics,  and  that  certain  occa- 
sions may  possibly  arise  which  would  justify  an  appeal  to 
arms.  What,  therefore,  is  our  military  position  ?  Do  our 
armaments  correspond  with  our  foreign  policy,  and  should  we 
be  prepared  to  maintain  it  in  presence  of  the  powers  whose 
forces  we  might  be  called  upon  to  oppose  ?  For  ten  years, 
reduetioni  retrenchmenti  and  centralisation  have  been  thd 
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cry.  A  school  of  politicians  has  arisen  which  has  resolutely 
and  persistently  opposed  any  farther  addition  to  the  defensive 
preparations  of  the  conntry,  which  has  stoutly  maintained 
that  the  existing  army  and  navy  are  more  than  sufficient  to 
guard  England  against  foreign  attack,  and  has  laughed  the 
idea  of  invasion  to  scorn.  Hitherto  our  military  system  has 
been  a  mass  of  heterogeneous  details^  and  its  defects  can  be 
satisfactorily  met  only  by  looking  at  the  whole  question  from  a 
bold  and  commanding  point  of  view,  and  acting  up  to  some 
well-defined  policy ;  and  it  is  because  Parliament  has  grappled 
boldly  with  the  great  preliminary  questions  which  underlie 
all  the  details  of  military  organisation,  that  they  have  been 
enabled  to  carry  out  so  completely  and  successfully  as  they 
have  done  the  work  of  detailed  army  reform. 

The  very  first  principle — ^the  raison  d'etre  of  military  orga- 
nisation— ^is  home  defence  :  the  power  of  successfully  resist- 
ing external  attack,  or,  in  other  words,  *'  the  application  of 
a  nation's  strength  to  the  protection  of  the  commerce,  freedom, 
and  order  of  its  citizens." 

It  has  been  said  a  hundred  times,  and  we  will  say  it  again, 
that  our  position  is  different  from  that  of  any  continental 
nation.  Our  navy  is  our  first  line  of  defence,  and  it  should 
be  invulnerable.  We  have  no  frontiers  to  defend,  and  no 
warlike  neighbour  can  pour  half  a  million  men  into  this 
country  in  three  weeks'  time.  When  addressing  the  Liver- 
pool volunteers  on  this  subject  two  or  three  months  ago.  Lord 
Derby  said : — 

'*  The  utmost  strength  which  we  can  be  called  upon  to  repel  is  only 
that  which  can  be  carried  across  the  channel  by  a  hostile  fleet, 
assuming  sach  a  fleet  to  have  escaped  onr  own  navy,  or  that  a  tem- 
porary disaster  had  occorred.  This  is  what  we  have  to  provide 
against,  and  when  people  talk  of  drilling  and  disciplining  by  degrees 
the  entire  able-bodied  male  population  of  the  ooantry — that  is  some 
four  or  five  millions  at  least--in  order  to  repel  a  possible  attack  of  at 
the  most  say  100,000  men,  they  mnst  either  have  a  wonderfnlly  low- 
opinion  of  the  fighting  power  of  EDglishmen,  or  else  they  mnst  be 
thinking  of  something  beyond  mere  defence;  that  is  to  say,  of  a 
policy  which  I  won't  here  characterise  or  argue  against^  but  which  I 
believe  to  be  neither  suited  to  the  ideas  of  our  time,  nor  oonsistent 
with  the  interests  of  our  country." 

Happily  we  are  still  divided  from  our  neighbours  by  a 
'^ silver  streak;"  but  isolation  is  not  strength,  and  im- 
pregnability will  not  be  secured  by  an  annual  expenditure 
on  fortifications  and  strategical  positions,   unless  a  well- 
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o£Scered,  weU-diBciplined^  and  well-eqaipped  army  is  in  a 
position  to  take  the  field  at  a  few  weeks'  notice  against  any 
foe  which  it  is  possible  to  land  on 'our  shores.  The  wars  of 
the  future  will  be  waged  far  differently  from  those  of  the  past. 
Armies  will  be  numerically  greater,  intellectual  skill  will  con- 
tinue to  take  the  place  of  brute  force,  and  blows  will  be  much 
more  rapidly  and  persistently  struck.  No  scheme  of  national 
defence  can  therefore  be  considered  satisfactory  which  does 
not  provide  a  large,  well^trained,  and  ready  army.  We  clearly 
do  not  require,  like  Prussia,  Austria,  France,  and  Bussia,  to 
bring  a  million  troops  into  the  field ;  but  it  is  one  of  the  weak 
points  of  our  military  system  that  the  question  has  never 
been  thoroughly  considered  how  lajrge  a  force  is  requisite  to 
defend  the  British  Empire  and  to  maintain  its  foreign  policy. 
If,  however,  we  make  provision  at  all  for  the  reception  of  a 
foreign  force  we  must  do  ourselves  the  credit  to  suppose  that 
it  would  be  one  of  considerable  magnitude,  and  that  no  nation 
would  seriously  attempt  to  effect  a  landing  with  so  small  a 
body  as  fifty  or  sixty  thousand  troops.  The  entire  ag^egate 
of  our  re^ar  military  establishment,  including  colonial  and 
West  Indian  corps,  amounted  in  August  last  to  115,000  men, 
of  whom  82,000  were  in  England.  Of  this  number,  the  force 
which  it  would  be  possible  to  put  in  line  after  garrisoning 
Ireland  would  be,  according  to  Mr.  Trevelyan's  calculation, 
about  40,000,  or  the  strength  of  a  Prussian  army  corps.  The 
numbers  provided  for  by  the  estimates  for  the  coming  year 
are  more  reassuring.  They  are  135,000  regulars,  of  whom 
108,000  will  remain  in  this  country,  189,000  militia,  14,000 
yeomanry,  9,000  first  army  reserve,  80,000  pensioners,  and 
170,000  efficient  volunteers ;  making  a  total  force  of  497,000 
men.  The  consideration  of  these  numbers  is  a  question  which 
we  must  leave  to  military  critics,  and  we  will  merely  say  that, 
if  well-trained  and  equipped,  which,  with  the  exception  of  the 
regulars  is  not  now  the  case,  they  are  amply  sufficient  to  meet 
any  demand  that  appears  likely  to  arise. 

A  national  force  consisting  of  a  mass  of  highly-disciplined 
but  incoherent  units,  is  a  national  nuisance ;  for,  unless  an 
army  is  complete  in  all  its  details,  and  is  not  only  capable  of 
indefinite  expansion  but  has  made  provision  for  it,  it  is  com- 
paratively useless.  Mere  personal  bravery,  mere  theoretical 
knowledge  of  drill,  mere  skill  in  the  use  of  the  rifle,  though 
in  themselves  valuable  qualifications,  would  alone  be  of  little 
avail  against  the  disciplined  forces  of  Europe.  The  French 
army  possessed  these  elements  of  success  in  a  pre-eminent 
degree,  and  yet  it  has  had  to  sustain  un  unparalleled  succession 
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of  cmshing  defeats.  The  pecnliar  characteristics  of  the 
British  army  arise  from  the  fact  that  it  is,  nnlike  any  other 
army  in  Europe,  supported  by  volrmtary  enlistment.  We 
fomid  that  in  the  countries  where  the  national,  as  well  as  in 
those  where  the  conscript,  system  was  in  force,  the  basis  of 
enlistment  was  the  same,  namely,  universal  liability,  and 
that  the  tendency  arising  from  the  very  necessity  of  the  case 
was  in  each  instance  to  short  service ;  but  we  also  saw  that 
while  by  the  former  method  an  army  was  raised  whose  form 
and  constitution  was  essentially  popular,  the  adoption  of  the 
principle  of  substitution  in  the  French  army  had,  to  a  very 
large  extent,  limited  the  recruits  to  the  lowest  and  most  needy 
classes  of  the  population,  and  an  army  was  consequently 
raised  which  was  not,  either  by  habit  or  sjrmpathy,  a  con- 
stitutional part  of  the  nation. 

One  of  the  fundamental  points  which  has  to  be  considered 
before  a  comprehensive  reform  in  our  army  administration 
can  be  effected  is  whether  we  are  to  retain  the  voluntary 
character  of  our  system,  or  whether  we  are  to  have  recourse 
to  the  ancient  method  of  compulsory  service.  Convincing 
proof  must  be  given  of  the  applicability  of  the  French  or 
Prussian  system  to  the  habits  and  constitution  of  this  country 
before  the  slightest  change  in  that  direction  can  be  effected. 
This  proof,  it  is  needless  to  say,  has  not  been  forthcoming. 
We  have  already  mentioned  our  insular  position  as  one  of 
the  essential  points  in  which  the  condition  and  require- 
ments of  Great  Britain  are  entirely  dissimilar  to  those  of 
continental  nations.  There  is  another  difference  scarcely 
less  important ;  their  possessions  are,  for  the  most  part, 
compact  and  .united,  but  the  British  Empire  lies  scattered 
over  the  globe,  and  has  been  enlarged  by  conquest  and 
colonisation  to  dimensions  which,  exclusive  of  India,  may 
be  fairly  called  gigantic.  Now  two-thirds  of  every  soldier's 
period  of  service  must  be  passed  on  our  foreign  stations, 
aild  it  would  be  manifestly  unjust  to  compel  Englishmen 
to  go  out  to  India,  China,  or  the  West  Indies,  to  live  for  a 
lengthened  period  in  an  unwholesome  climate  in  order  to 
protect  colonists  who  are  able  in  many  cases  to  protect  them- 
selves. When,  therefore,  men  are  enrolled  for  general  service 
all  over  the  world,  and  required  to  continue  with  their  colours 
for  seven,  ten,  or  twelve  years,  the  system  of  voluntary  enlist- 
ment, whether  in  the  army  or  navy,  must  be  retained.  No 
statesman  has  been  bold  enough  to  propose  that  the  regular 
army  should  be  raised  by  compulsory  enlistment ;  but  when 
we  turn  to  the  militia  we  find  that  the  principle  is  opposed 
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neither  to  the  political  system  nor  to  the  traditions  of  the 
country.  Service  in  the  militia  is  a  duty  which  every  citizen 
owes  to  his  comitry  and  to  the  government  that  protects  him; 
it  is  a  recognised  principle  in  the  constitution  of  this  and 
every  other  civilised  nation  in  the  world ;  and  it  has  been 
commuted  for  a  money  payment  solely  from  considerations  of 
public  convenience.  From  the  Restoration  to  the  42nd  of 
George  III.,  numerous  statutes  were  made  to  regulate  the 
organisation  of  the  militia.  The  most  important  principles 
that  these  acts  afi&rm  are:  that  the  nation  is  bound  to  provide 
a  military  force  adequate  to  the  defence  of  the  realm ;  that 
the  militia  shall  be  raised  by  ballot,  to  which  all,  except 
certain  privileged  persons,  shall  be  liable;  that  the  ballot 
shall  be  applicable  only  to  men  within  specified  periods  of 
life ;  that  any  person  may  be  allowed  at  his  own  expense  to 
provide  a  substitute ;  and,  finally,  that  the  number  of  the 
militia  force  shall  be  determined  by  Act  of  Parliament. 

Assuming  that  it  is  the  duty  of  every  citizen  to  engage  in 
the  national  defence,  the  question  now  arises,  wheSierthe 
necessity  of  the  times  is  such  as  to  justify  the  Grovemment 
in  calling  for  the  personal  fulfilment  of  those  obligations.  If, 
as  far  as  the  militia  is  concerned,  a  compulsory  system  be 
adopted,  it  must  be  either  one  of  universal  liability  or  the 
selection  of  a  specified  number  by  means  of  the  conscription. 
In  the  former  case,  we  should  obtain  three  or  lour  million 
soldiers,  or  just  ten  times  as  many  as  we  require ;  in  the 
latter,  if  substitution  were  permitted,  the  burden  would  fall 
exclusively  on  the  poor,  and  if  permission  to  purchase  ex- 
emption were  not  allowed  the  conscripts  drawn  would  be 
subjected  to  a  real  grievance  by  reason  of  the  smallness  of 
the  number  on  whom  military  service  was  forced  compared 
with  the  great  bulk  of  the  male  population  who  were  exempt. 
The  number  of  recruits  required  annually  will  depend,  firstly, 
on  the  total  number  to  be  maintained  in  the  nulitia  ranks, 
and,  secondly,  on  the  period  of  service ;  but,  assuming  that 
the  former  figure  is  150,000,  and  the  term  of  service  five 
years,  an  annual  enlistment  of  80,000  must  be  effected. 
Beplies  have  been  received  from  the  commanding  officers  of 
militia  to  a  circular  lately  issued  from  the  War  Office,  to  the 
effect  that  45,000  additional  men  can  be  obtained ;  and  Sir 
Charles  Trevelyan  has  expressed  his  firm  conviction  that, 
*^  by  rendering  the  conditions  of  service  more  attractive,"  it 
is  possible  **  to  procure  an  abundant  supply  of  recruits  from 
all  classes  of  the  population  without  departing  from  the 
voluntary  principle,  or  having  resort  to  conscription.*' 
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It  is  an  indispatable  foot  that  the  great  body  of  the  people 
of  this  country  feel  a  general  aversion  to  the  military  pro- 
fession, and  that  the  more  sober  and  intellectual  portion  of 
the  community  do  all  that  they  can  to  deter  their  friends  from 
enlisting  in  the  line.  If  the  Government  of  a  country  expects 
to  be  successful  in  obtaining  the  voluntary  services  of  as  many 
troops  as  they  require,  the  condition  of  the  soldier  must  be 
ameliorated,  and  his  social  and  pecuniary  advantages  must 
be  of  such  a  nature  as  to  draw  from  the  population  of  the 
country  the  supply  of  men  which  may  be  required  for  its 
defence.  The  mibtary  profession  can  be  successfully  recom- 
mended to*  the  nation  at  large  only  by  the  tangible  benefits 
that  it  offers.  A  great  deal  has  been  done  during  the  last  few 
years  to  make  the  soldier  more  comfortable  and  happy  in 
his  quarters.  Many  important  improvements  were  made  in 
accordance  with  the  recommendations  of  the  Beruiting  Com- 
mission ;  and  two  invaluable  changes  have  been  since  effected. 
Firstly,  recruiting  has  been  dissociated  from  drunkenness  by 
providing  proper  places  in  each  district  where  the  recruits 
may  be  received  until  they  can  be  forwarded  to  the  depot 
battalions,  and  by  the  abolition  of  the  bounty ;  and,  in  the 
second  place,  the  recruit  has  been  eiven  to  understand  that 
the  real  terms  of  service  are  free  lodgings,  free  clothing,  free 
rations,  and  free  education,  with  a  net  rate  of  pay  amounting 
to  threepence  or  fourpence  a  day.  One  of  the  chief  drawbacks 
to  enlistment  among  all,  except  perhaps  the  most  ignorant  of 
the  community,  is  the  f^tthat  the  old  soldier,  or  the  soldier 
past  his  military  work,  is,  comparatively  speaking,  a  young 
man ;  and  that,  after  even  six  years  of  military  service,  he 
feels  himself  totally  unfitted  for  the  [occupation  from  which 
he  was  taken.  The  Government  has,  therefore,  taken  a  step 
in  the  right  direction  in  promising  to  reserve  for  old  soldiers 
and  sailors,  who  have  given  proofs  of  their  fitness  to  do  the 
work  required,  a  certain  proportion  of  such  civil  appoint- 
ments as  do  not  require  mtellectual  qualifications,  but  for 
which  steadiness  and  honesty,  with  a  moderate  amount  of 
education,  are  sufficient.  To  raise  the  pay  of  the  army  to  the 
level  of  the  prevailing  rate  of  wages  would  be  a  tax  which  the 
Exchequer  could  not  stand ;  and,  therefore,  the  only  other 
remaining  motive,  that  will  entice  into  the  nmks  a  fair  propor- 
tion of  the  educated  classes,  is  to  hold  out  to  the  soldier  that 
hope  of  advancement  which  is  the  vitalising  principle  of  every 
other  profession.  "  This,"  says  Sir  Charles  Trevelyan,  "  will 
solve  the  recruiting  difficulty,  by  making  admission  to  the 
ranks  a  privilege,  and  dismissal  from  them  a  punishment,  by 
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restoring  to  the  army  important  classes  which  are'  at  present 

Ectically  excluded  from  it,  and  by  making  the  army  a 
tily  popular  institution,  conmion  to  every  portion  of  Eng- 
society,"  The  Purchase  System  in  the  British  army  has 
been  for  a  long  period  an  insuperable  obstacle  in  the  path  of 
army  reformers.  It  was  prohibited  by  William  III.,  revived 
in  1701,  rules  were  made  in  1711,  and  the  system  was  con- 
firmed in  1719.  Fourteen  years  ago  a  Royal  Commission,  of 
which  the  Duke  of  Somerset  was  chairman,  summed  up  all 
the  arguments  for  and  against  the  Purchase  System;  and, 
while  reluctant  to  oppose  the  general  feeling  in  the  army  in 
its  favour,  recommended  that  at  least  the  command  of  a  bat- 
talion should  be  reserved  for  merit  and  capacity.  If  the 
desire  of  the  country  and  of  Parliament,  *'  to  unite  and  amalga- 
mate all  the  different  forces  of  the  crown  into  one  harmonious 
and  compact  body,"  is  to  be  fulfilled,  the  army  must  be 
governed  by  the  same  rules  and  the  same  system ;  and  this 
system  must  clearly  not  be  one  which  a  Boyal  Commission 
Las  declared  to  be  repugnant  to  the  sentiments  of  the  age» 
inconsistent  with  the  honour  of  the  military  profession,  and 
injurious  to  the  interests  of  both  officers  and  men.  Her 
Majesty's  Government  have  therefore  boldly  declared  it  to  be 
their  opinion  that  the  "  system  of  trafficking  and  purchase  in 
this  glorious  profession  ought  to  cease,*'  and  have  recom- 
mended the  abolition  of  the  Purchase  System.  It  is  hardly 
necessary  to  explain  that  every  officer  on  receiving  his  com- 
mission is  required  by  the  Government  to  "  deposit"  a  sum 
of  money  as  the  condition  of  successive  steps  of  appointment 
and  promotion ;  and  that  the  price  of  a  commission  is  further 
augmented  by  an  over-regulation  or  iUegal  charge,  which  is 
nothing  less  than  a  bonus  given  by  subordinate  officers  ta 
procure  retirement  and  to  assist  promotion.  If  purchase  be 
abolished,  promotion  must  be  regulated,  as  in  the  Prussian 
army,  by  a  system  of  selection,  unless  an  inert  and  inefficient 
system  of  pure  seniority  were  allowed  to  prevail. 

Another  consideration  of  the  greatest  importance  is,  that, 
unless  a  system  of  selection  be  adopted,  we  shall  find  that 
while  an  amount  of  nearly  8,000,000  sterling  has  been  spent 
in  getting  rid  of  one  system  of  purchase,  the  foundation  of 
another  has  been  laid.  Speaking  of  this  subject.  Sir  Charles 
Trevelyan  says : — 

**  The  large  and  important  class  of  well-educated  young  men  who 
depend  for  their  advancement  on  their  own  exertions,  and  not  npon 
their  wealth  and  connections,  and  who  constitute  the  pith  of  the  Iaw, 
the  Chnrch,  the  Indian  Civil  Service,  and  other  active  professions^ 
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ne  thuB  ordinarily  ezolnded  from  the  army.  Well-educated  poor 
men  are  notorionslj  tfaoee  who  throw  themeelyes  into  their  work 
with  thegpreatest  energy  and  perseverance,  and  the  army  would  soon 
refomi  itself  if  it  had  its  fair  share  of  them.'* 

One  of  the  most  important  provisions  of  the  Government 
Bill  is  the  extension  that  it  proposes  to  give  to  the  short- 
service  principle ;  the  essence  of  this  arrangement  being,  as 
we  saw  in  the  review  of  the  Prassian  army,  small  effective 
cadres  and  lar^e  effective  reserves.  The  great  difficulty  with 
regard  to  its  mtroduction  into  the  British  military  organi- 
sation is  the  fact  that  the  principle  cannot  be  effectively  or 
economically  applied  to  our  foreign  service  battalions.  Two 
years  ago,  a  scheme  was  advocated  by  Lord  Monck  in  the 
House  of  Lords,  which  would,  it  was  hoped,  meet  this  dif- 
ficulty. The  Training,  or  Nursery  battalion  system,  as  it  was 
called,  consists  in  the  formation  of  battalions,  commanded  by 
picked  officers,  through  which  all  recruits  would  be  required 
to  pass,  whatever  their  ultimate  destination.  In  one  of  these 
battalions,  every  recruit  would  receive  his  early  military 
training,  and  at  the  expiration  of  a  given  term,  say  two  years, 
he  would  be  required  to  choose  whether  he  would  pass  upward 
into  the  regular  army,  in  which  case  he  would  be  enlisted  for 
a  period  of  five  or  seven  years  of  general  service ;  or  whether, 
passing  downward  into  the  Beserve,  he  would  be  released  from 
service  with  the  colours,  and  merely  be  retained  on  the 
training  battalion  list,  remaining  for  a  certain  number  of 
years  liable  to  serve  in  the  event  of  war.  If  he  elected  to 
join  the  Beserve,  he  would  be  free  to  follow  his  civil  occupa- 
tion, and  would  only  be  required,  like  the  Swiss  Landwehr, 
to  join  his  battalion  for  such  training  as  might  be  necessary 
to  maintain  his  military  efficiency. 

The  new  bill  preserves,  as  far  as  possible,  the  local  cha- 
racter of  the  militia,  and  wisely  adopts  a  system  of  organising 
the  military  forces  of  the  country  into  brigades  and  divisions 
on  a  geographical  principle,  and  of  concentrating,  in  local 
centres,  artillery,  means  of  transport,  and  munitions  of  war. 
In  1870,  England  and  Scotland  were  divided  strategically 
into  a  number  of  sub-districts.  Mr.  Gardwell  proposes  to 
place  each  sub-district,  containing  from  15,000  to  20,000 
militia  and  volunteers,  under  the  control  of  a  colonel  of  the 
staff,  who  will  be  responsible  for  the  whole  of  the  auxiliary 
forces,  and  also  take  charge  of  the  recruiting  of  the  district. 

We  have  not  space  to  discuss  the  more  minute  details  of 
the  Government  bill.  The  most  important  steps  at  which  we 
have  glanced  are  clearly  in  the  right  direction ;  yet  the  con- 
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Tiction  remams  that  the  measnre  is  not  what  may  be  fiurly 
called  a  complete  scheme  of  reorganisation.  There  is  one 
great  defect  under  which,  as  a  military  nation,  we  mpst 
always  labour :  that,  being  more  earnest  in  the  preservation 
of  our  civil  liberties  than  in  the  growth  of  our  nulitary  repu- 
tation, we  control,  sometimes  perhaps  unwisely,  the  wiU  of 
the  executive  in  the  military  expenditure ;  we  forget  the  old 
adage  aptare  in  pace  idonea  beUo ;  and  we  neglect  to  preserve 
the  framework  of  all  that  war  requires. 

Whatever  changes  Europe  may  be  destined  before  long  to 
experience,  it  behoves  us,  as  a  nation  that  has  long  since 
abandoned  all  schemes  of  foreign  conquest,  and  as  a  people 
passionately  fond  of  liberty  and  independence,  to  prepaie  in 
time  of  peace  that  we  may  save  ourselves  from  the  abyss  of 
misery  that  lies  hidden  under  the  romance  and  splendour  of 
war.  We  cannot,  if  we  would,  alter  the  events  of  the  last 
few  months;  we  cannot  make  Germany  weak  or  France 
strong;  we  cannot  restore  to  our  Crimean  ally  that  empire  of 
the  sword  which  she  has  lost ;  but  if  we  forge  into  one  indis- 
soluble mass  the  military  forces  of  the  crown  and  organise 
on  a  sound  basis  a  powerful  army  of  defence,  we  shall  have 
taken  those  measures  which  prudence  and  policy  imperatively 
require,  while  we  shall  stimulate  and  awaken  tne  mond 
energy  of  the  nation  at  home  and  revive  and  uphold  the 
ancient  renown  of  our  arms  abroad. 
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Abt.  YLI.— Biblical  Theology  of  the  New  Testament.  By 
Ghbistian  Fbederioe  Sohmid,  D.D.y  late  Professor  of 
Theology,  Tiibiogen.  Translated  from  the  Fourth 
German  Edition,  edited  by  0.  Weizsackee,  D.D.,  by 
6.  H.  Venables.   Edinburgh :  J.  and  T.  Clark.  1870. 

We  are  thankful  that  Messrs.  Clark  have  been  induced  to 
add  this  book  to  their  translations :  first,  because  it  is  un- 
doubtedly the  best  book  in  this  department  of  theology  that 
€0uld  be  put  into  the  hands  of  students;  and,  secondly, 
beeause  this  department  of  theology  is  itself  one  that  deserves 
to  be  valued  more  highly  than  it  is.  Bemarks  have  been 
here  and  there  made  of  late  which  tend  to  contradict  these 
affirmations.  Both  this  work  itself,  and  its  subject,  have  been 
depreciated.  It  has  been  said — we  forget,  and  care  not  to 
remember,  where — ^that  this  is  an  antiquated  book,  which 
might  as  well  have  been  left  to  oblivion ;  and  it  has  been 
hinted  further  that  what  is  called  Biblical  Theology  is  a  study 
full  of  snares  and  delusions,  which  ought  not  to  have  a 
separate  existence.  The  few  remarks  that  follow  will  serve  to 
vindicate  the  claims  of  this  particular  theological  science, 
and  the  value  of  Schmid's  work  as  an  introduction  to  it. 

Biblical  theology  is  a  term  that  many  of  our  readers  will 
not  at  once  understand.  It  has  been  imported  from  beyond 
the  Channel;  and  there  is  no  convenient  English  synonym 
which  we  may  substitute.  The  work  before  us  does  not  itself 
define  its  own  title  at  any  length.  German  theologians  have 
long  been  trained  to  a  very  exact  distribution  of  their 
materials  under  the  several  heads  of  what  they  call  the 
EnejrdopaBdia  of  Theology.  They  take  for  granted  in  their 
treatises  a  knowledge  of  their  own  peculiar  theological 
method ;  and,  if  we  would  find  the  full  benefit  of  their  labours, 
we  must  not  disdain  to  study  their  terminology.  In  the 
present  case,  it  has  the  recommendation  of  being  well  worth 
appreciation. 

The  branch  of  discipline  to  which  we  now  refer,  limits 
itself  to  the  Bible,  as  containing  the  materials  of  religious 
instruction,  the  whole  substance  of  theological  truth,  or,  in 
its  own  words,  **  all  the  treasures  of  wisdom  and  knowledge." 
It  shuts  itself  up  to  the  Scriptures  alone.  It  traces  the 
history  of  the  mipartation  of   this  knowledge;   and  this 
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includes  the  entire  development  of  revelation  generally  from  be- 
gmningto  end,  and  particolarly  the  historical  progress  of  every 

rific  doctrine  towards  its  fidl  maturity.  It  then  examines 
system  of  teaching  adopted  by  every  individual  teacher 
or  representative  of  several  Scriptural  schools  of  thought, 
if  such  a  phrase  may  be  used;  and  it  is  well  known  how 
very  rich  a  field  of  investigation  this  has  proved  to  the 
labourers  of  all  lands  since  the  first  impulse  was  given  about 
a  century  since.  Thirdly,  it  spends  its  utmost  strength  upon 
the  proof  and  the  exhibition  of  the  essential  unity  that 
pnervades  the  theology  of  the  Bible,  and  is  its  supreme  authen- 
tication as  the  revelation  of  the  "only  Wise  God."  And, 
lastly,  when  all  this  is  done,  it  constructs  its  systematic  view  of 
the  main  truths  of  the  Scriptures  as  given  by  Divine  revelation, 
chiefly  in  the  language  of  Scripture  itself,  at  any  rate  without 
reference  to  the  later  decisions,  formularies,  and  confessions 
of  the  Christian  Church,  and  without  any  polemical  allusion 
to  the  controversies  of  later  times.  To  sum  briefly.  Biblical 
theology  is  the  history  of  doctrinal  development  within 
Scripture;  the  exhibition  of  specific  systems  of  thought, 
their  diversity  and  their  unity;  and  the  construction  of  a 
simple  primitive  faith  from  these  elements.  At  least,  this 
is  the  definition  we  venture  to  give  our  readers.  It  is  not, 
indeed,  precisely  what  the  inventors  of  the  term  signified ;  but, 
omitting  something  that  they  include,  and  includiug  some- 
thing that  they  omit,  it  brings  the  expression  into  more 
evident  harmony  with  the  tone  of  English  theology,  and  what 
we  conceive  to  be  the  scope  of  this  important  branch  of 
study. 

It  is  manifestly  wrong  to  include,  as  is  sometimes  done, 
the  whole  compass  of  Biblical  literature  under  this  term. 
Theology  deals  with  God  and  His  relations  to  His  creatures ; 
and  that  definition  must  rule  all  that  pertains  to  theology 
strictly  so  called.  We  should  exclude,  therefore,  the  circle 
of  studies  that  have  to  do  with  the  Bible  as  a  book.  Its 
origin  and  canonical  authority;  its  criticism,  or  the  settle- 
ment of  the  text ;  the  hermeneutical  principles  that  regulate 
its  interpretation,  all  belong  to  another  domain,  that  of  Biblical 
literature  generally.  The  question  of  inspiration  itself  enters 
our  present  department  only  as  one  of  the  Scriptural  doc- 
trines ;  and  the  evidences  which  authenticate  the  books  and 
establish  their  integrity  lie  outside  it,  because  the  Book  must 
be  in  the  hands  of  the  theologian  before  its  theology  can  be 
examined.  We  do  not,  in  our  English  theological  studies, 
attach  much  importance  to  these  distinctions  of  mere  method  ; 
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while  the  German  divines  themselves  are  far  more  lax  in 
practice  than  they  are  in  theory,  we  are  generally  lax  both 
in  theory  and  practice.  With  us  theology  embraces  all  that 
belongs  in  any  way  whatever  to  the  Bible,  all  that  is  connected, 
however  loosely,  or  by  however  subtile  and  invisible  links, 
with  the  revelation  of  God's  Will.  But  it  were  well,  on  the 
whole,  if  we  imitated  and  even  surpassed  our  German 
systematisers  in  the  orderly  arrangement  of  theological 
study.  At  any  rate,  we  cannot  do  wrong  in  clearly  de- 
fining a  province  which  we  are  now  beginning  to  investigate 
with  much  success — ^that  of  Biblical  theology. 

The  founders  of  this  science  have  been  more  careful  than  we 
should  be  to  exclude  the  last  branch  to  which  we  have  referred ; 
they  would  leave  all  constructive  arrangement  of  their  material 
to  systematic  theology  proper.  This,  however,  is  to  lose,  or  at 
least  to  imperil,  half  the  fruit  of  their  labours.  It  is  to 
reduce  Biblical  theology  to  the  rank  of  a  mere  instrumental 
and  subordinate  discipline  ;  whereas  it  deserves  to  be  an 
end  in  itself.  After  showing  the  glorious  process  by  which 
it  has  pleased  God  to  communicate  His  mind  to  His  creatures, 
and  traced  all  the  converging  lines  into  their  unity  in  the 
final  teaching  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  it  seems  hard  to  break  ojff, 
and  leave  all  system  to  the  creeds  and  confessions.  In  fact, 
Biblical  theology  is  not  adequaijely  studied  unless  it  is 
systematised,  and  the  Scriptural  doctrine  defined  and  arranged 
in  the  words  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  according  to  His  mmd. 

At  this  point,  some  remarks  of  the  preface  of  this  volume 
may  be  read  with  interest : — 

^  If  for  the  name  adopted  we  were  to  substitate  Biblical  Dogmatics, 
then,  on  the  one  hand,  a  oonfasion  might  arise  between  oar  science  and 
fljBtematio  theology ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  the  term  is  too  narrow, 
because  onr  subject  is  not  confined  to  mere  dogma.  .  .  •  Biblical 
theology  has  been  frequently  understood  to  mean  nothing  more  than  a 
certain  kind  of  positive  divinity,  which,  without  regard  to  ecclesiastical 
interpretation,  is  founded  mainly  upon  the  New  Testament  alone.  Bat, 
althoogh  its  aim  is  certainly  a  systematic  summary  of  its  subject  matter, 
yet  it  is  es8entJ^]ly  distinct  from  dogmatics,  by  Jreason  of  its  historical 
character.  It  is  still  farther  removed  from  ecclesiastical,  specolative, 
or  descriptive  dogmatics.  It  is  nevertheleBs  allied  to  dogmatic  and  all 
systematic  theology,  in  so  flur  as  this  is  based  upon  Kew  Testament 
Oiiistianity  and  presapposes  the  qaestion  What  it  is." 

Thus,  it  will  be  perceived,  that  the  present  work  is  to  a 
certain  eident  pledged  at  the  outset  to  present  a  dogmatic 
Bystem.    But,  like  all  others  of  the  class,  it  redeems  that 
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pledge  only  in  a  very  limited  degree.  The  historical  treatment 
prevails  throughout,  almost  to  the  exclusion  of  the  other. 
The  consequence  is  that  we  have  very  complete  and  satisfiactory 
views  of  the  system  of  the  individual  writers  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment, but  no  general  and  comprehensive  exhibition  of  the 
New  Testament  faith  as  a  whole.  Let  it  be  observed  that 
this  defect  is  no  disparagement  of  the  book,  which,  so  far  as  it 
goes,  is  perfect.  It  only  shows  the  consequence  of  too  narrow 
a  theory  as  to  what  constitutes  the  legitimate  range  of  Biblical 
theology. 

The  relation  of  this  discipline  to  exegesis  is  briefly  hinted 
in  the  same  preface ;  not  with  any  elaboration,  for  the  reason 
already  given. 

«  Our  subject  stands,  therefore,  in  a  close  relation  to  exegesis,  both 
being  concerned  with  the  investigation  of  the  Scriptures.  Its  aim  i» 
to  reproduce  the  thoughts  therein  expressed,  taking  the  statements  of 
Scripture  as  its  basis.  But  the  exegetical  function  which  it  performs  is 
of  the  highest  and  most  advanced  kmd.  For,  exposition  is  at  its  lowest 
stage  when  it  deduces  a  doctrine  from  the  interpretation  of  an  isolated 
precept :  it  is  a  stage  more  advanced  tt hen  it  ascertains  the  sense  and 
purport  of  whole  books  and  sections ;  or,  out  of  several  doctrinal 
passages  which  treat  of  the  same  subject,  by  comparison  and  looking  at 
them  as  a  whole,  developes  the  precise  ideas  and  dogmas  which  tihey 
contain.  The  third  and  highest  stage  is  reached  when  it  ascertains  the 
ideas  and  doctrines  conveyed  by  a  whole  body  of  didaotLo  discourses 
and  passages  by  taking  a  comprehensive  view  of  its  different  portions 
in  their  relation  to  each  other.  It  is  not,  however,  contented  with 
isolated  ideas  and  propositions ;  but  taking  an  aggregate  of  doctrinal 
ideas  and  dogmas,  it  presents  both  their  unity  and  variety  in  a  life-like 
doctrinal  whole,  which  at  the  same  time  exhibits  the  systems  of  thought 
as  distinguished  by  their  organic  gradation.  This  is  precisely  the 
province  oi  Biblical  theology,  and  is  the  point  to  which  exegetio  theology^ 
if  conscious  of  its  vocation,  is  always  tending,  and  is  the  result  on 
which  it  is  summed  up. 

Here  we  have  the  limit  accurately  indicated  where  exegesis 
passes  into  Biblical  theology;  but  the  distinction  between 
theology  and  exposition  of  Scripture  is  not  made  as  sharp  and 
clear  as  it  should  be.  Exegesis  deals  only  with  the  text  and 
its  meaning ;  the  highest,  like  the  lowest,  of  the  three  func- 
tions so  well  explained  in  this  passage  is  marked  off  from 
theology  as  such  by  the  very  limitation  of  its  design.  It 
simply  interprets  what  is  then  and  there  said  by  the  speaker, 
written  by  the  reader.  The  produce  it  hands  over  to  syste- 
matic theology,  which,  whether  Biblical  or  dogmatic,  applies 
it  to  the  construction  of  a  system.    If  exegesis  is  to  be  in- 
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oladed,  so  must  homiletics ;  and  the  benefit  of  the  clear  de- 
marcation of  oar  science  is  lost.  ' 

Biblical  theology,  then,  we  repeat,  is  that  branch  of  systematic 
theology  which,  gatiiering  all  its  materials  from  the  Bible, 
traeee  the  development  of  doctrine  within  the  Scripture, 
marks  the  several  doctrinal  systems  that  the  Holy  Ghost 
(Higinated,  and  sums  them  into  their  great  result  as  a  system 
of  New  Testament  theology.  We  shall  make  a  few  farther 
remarks  on  the  interest  and  valae  of  this  kind  of  stady, 
gathering  from  this  volume  a  few  illastrations  as  we  go. 

The  history  of  the  development  of  doctrine  within  the  com- 
pass of  Biblical  revelation  is,  of  coarse,  the  grandest,  and  in 
some  respects  the  most  interesting,  branch  of  this  science.  It 
has  been  by  many  regarded  as  comprehending  the  whole  of  it, 
by  those,  namely,  who  limit  Biblical  theology  to  the  evolution 
of  doctrine  in  its  historical  process  through  the  course  of  the 
dispensations.  This,  as  we  shall  hereafter  see,  is  a  mistake ; 
but  at  the  same  time  it  must  be  remembered  that  here  we  are 
to  seek  the  foundations  of  this  specific  superstructure  of 
theology. 

Before  going  further,  it  is  necessary  to  observe  that  there  is 
a  broad  distinction  between  this  study  and  what  is  commonly 
called  speculative  theology.  There  are  two  sources  of  what  is 
called  Mystery  in  Scripture  :  the  one  is  approached  by  specula- 
tion, the  other  by  Biblical  theology.  Many  of  the  *'  mysteries '' 
of  religious  truth  are  partly  revealed  by  God's  Word,  and  partly 
left  to  the  meditation  of  man's  intellect.  They  cannot  be 
clearly  or  fully  apprehended  in  the  present  state ;  their  more 
express  revelation  to  the  mind  is  reserved  for  a  state  in  which 
man's  reason  will  receive  truth  in  ways  not  now  imaginable, 
in  which  the  laws  and  conditions  of  mankind  will  be,  if  not 
indeed  changed  thoroughly,  yet  in  wonderful  ways  modified. 
So  &r  as  these  doctrines  are  to  be  studied  at  all,  they  are  to 
be  studied  in  a  school  where  dogma  does  not  reign,  where 
there  are  no  definitions,  where  nothing  is  imposed  on  faith  as  of 
necessity,  where  theological  science,  inductive  and  deductive, 
may  weave  its  system  and  wait.  In  this  freer  school  the 
theodicies  are  constructed,  conflicts  with  metaphysics  and 
ontology  and  physical  science  are  carried  on,  and  the  aspiring 
mind  of  man  revenges  itself  for  its  necessary  limitation  of 
thought  by  indulging  in  high  speculation.  Biblical  theology, 
when  studying  the  development  of  the  divine  counsels  in  the 
volume  of  the  Written  Book,  discards,  or  rather  does  not  use, 
that  meaning  of  the  word  ''  mystery."  It  has  to  do  with  the 
same  word  as  referring  to  the  opening  out,  more  or  less 
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gradually  or  suddenly,  of  the  concealed  doctrine  or  truth  which 
the  Holy  Spirit  gives  to  the  Church  for  its  creed.  Each  of 
the  writers  of  the  apostolic  epistles — at  any  rate  each  of  the 
three  great  writers,  St,  Paul,  St.  Pet^,  and  St.  John— lays 
much  stress  upon  the  fact  that  with  the  teaching  of  Christ, 
through  the  apostles,  a  system  of  doctrine  was  completed 
which  had  in  its  successive  portions  occupied  the  attention  both 
of  angels  and  of  men.  The  final  Bevelation  is,  in  St.  Paul's 
words,  a  disclosure  of  the  mystery  of  God  the  Father  and  of 
Christ,  of  their  relation  to  Jews  and  Gentiles  and  the  world, 
which  had  been  hid  from  ages  and  from  generations. 

To  trace  this  development  of  doctrine  is  the  noble  task 
of  Biblical  theology:  a  task  which  is  subdivided  into  two 
branches.  First,  it  traces  the  history  of  the  doctrines  of  the 
faith  down  to  their  final  and  complete  form  in  the  teaching  of 
the  Epistles ;  and  this  may  be  called  the  positive  theologjr  of 
development.  It  has  then  to  show  that  no  essential  doctrine 
of  the  Christian  faith  has  been  reserved  for  subsequent  unfold- 
ing in  the  Christian  Church,  that  no  new  truth  of  saving 
importance  has  been  left  as  a  germ  in  the  Scripture  to  be 
developed  afterwards  into  dogma  the  acceptance  of  which  is 
necessary  to  salvation ;  and  this  may  be  called  the  negative 
theology  of  development.  The  two  would  be  one  in  a  well- 
digested  course  of  Biblical  theology.  The  several  lines  of 
truth  as  to  the  triune  existence  of  God,  as  to  the  atonement 
as  the  basis  of  the  Divine  government  of  universal  man,  as  to 
man's  salvation  by  both  an  imputed  and  an  inwrought  right- 
eousness, as  to  the  nature  and  processes  of  the  soul's  renewal 
unto  holiness,  as  to  the  course  and  final  issues  of  the 
Bedeemer's  kingdom  upon  earth, — ^may  be  shewn  to  have 
been  all  traced  by  the  finger  of  God  with  an  ever-increasing 
light.  They  are  doctrines  which  have  gone  from  strength  to 
strength  until,  in  the  school  of  the'  Holy  Ghost  in  the  Apos- 
tolical circle,  they  have  assumed  the  only  form  in  which  they 
are  absolutely  binding  upon  the  faith  of  the  Church.  At  the 
same  time,  it  may  be  shewn,  on  the  evidence  of  the  Scriptures 
themselves,  that  development  was  intended  to  cease  when 
St.  John  laid  down  his  pen ;  that,  whatever  systematic  forms 
and  moulds  may  have  shaped  the  New  Testament  doctrines  in 
subsequent  decisions,  which  heresies  without  and  catechu- 
mens within  the  circle  of  truth  have  rendered  necessary, 
nothing  has  been  added  of  universal  and  unchanging  authority. 
In  proportion  as  development  is  accepted  and  exhibited  withm 
the  sphere  of  revelation,  must  it  be  rejected  and  argued  against 
as  continued  on  into  the  history  of  the  Church.    Now  all  this 
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belongs  to  Biblical  theology,  such  as  it  will  by  degrees  take 
shape.  At  present,  the  whole  subject  is  left  indeterminate ; 
the  development  of  truth,  continued  from  age  to  age  according 
to  certain  laws  appointed  of  the  Father^  and  ceasing  for  ever 
with  the  Son's  final  voice,  is  a  subject  treated  apart,  and 
finds  no  location  in  the  circle  of  the  Theological  Encyclopaadia. 
In  a  complete  view  of  Biblical  theology  it  would  have  an 
appropriate  place.  In  order  to  this,  however,  as  we  have 
already  remarked,  the  area  of  that  science  must  be  widened 
beyond  the  limits  generally  assigned  to  it.  Oar  present  work 
treats  only  of  New  Testament  doctrine.  The  Old  Testament 
generally  has  its  own  independent  treatment.  A  great  and 
comprehensive  treatise  on  the  theological  teaching  of  the 
Bible  as  such  does  not  exist  in  any  language. 

Of  course,  it  may  be  said  that  the  same  object  is  gained  by 
making  the  New  Testament  the  special  field  of  inquiry.  And 
this  is  to  some  extent  true.  It  is  not  possible  to  follow  the 
lines  of  truth  which  our  Saviour  traces  for  us  without  first 
searching  for  their  more  indistinct  threads  in  the  Old  Testa- 
ment. But  to  our  mind  there  is  an  evil  connected  with  the 
habit  of  beginning  Biblical  theology  with  the  mission  and 
teaching  of  Christ.  It  makes  our  Saviour  originate  what  He 
only  perfected.  He  did  not  in  any  sense  begin  to  teach 
mankind.  He  only  brought  to  light  doctrines  and  duties  and 
hopes  that  had  been  lying  in  shadow  from  the  beginning. 
He  did  not  add  a  postscript  to  the  Old  Testament,  or  ap- 
pend an  additional  book  to  its  canon ;  He  made  it  His  text- 
book in  all  things;  and  never  spoke  as  if  theology  were  for  the 
first  time  introduced  with  His  words.  It  is  undoubtedly  a  wiser 
course  to  begin  at  the  true  beginning ;  and  make  our  Saviour's 
doctrines  of  the  Trinity  and  the  Atonement  and  man's  accept- 
ance and  preparation  for  heaven  wind  up  the  long  preparatory 
teachings  of  Moses  and  the  prophets.  In  other  words,  the 
doctrines  of  the  Church  of  Christ  receive  their  consummation 
in  the  New  Testament ;  and  are  much  better  understood  if  we 
read  ourselves  up  to  them  from  the  preparatory  lessons  of  the 
earlier  economy.  Then  the  final  utterances  of  the  Supreme 
Oracle  become  to  us  what  they  really  are :  the  confirmation, 
development,  and  close  of  the  earlier  revelations  of  nature 
and  of  the  Old  Testament. 

The  constant  remembrance  of  the  unity  of  ancient  and 
later  Scriptural  teaching  would  act  as  a  safeguard  against 
much  modem  rationalist  interpretation  of  Christian  theology. 
Especially  does  this  hold  good  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Atone- 
ment, the  main  elements  of  which  are  woven  into  the  tissue 
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of  the  Old  Testament,  where  we  find  symbols  that  are  light 
in  dark  at  once  teaching  the  vicarious  oblation  of  the  cross 
by  anticipation  and  waitmg  for  the  cross  to  give  them  their 
own  solution.    Had  it  been  always  borne  in  mind  that  the 
Saviour  and  His  Apostles  taught  their  lessons  of  expiation  in 
the  Temple  where  expiation  had  been  taught  in  one  particular 
way  for  more  than  a  thousand  years,  and  that  the  whole 
circle  of  their  phraseology  was  borrowed  from  a  ceremonial 
that  left  no  doubt  as  to  the  meaning  of  every  word,  there 
would  not  have  been  so  easy  an  entrance  prepared  for  the 
theories  that  make  the  Atonement  something  entirely  unlike 
what  the  world  had  ever  dreamt  of,  either  in  ancient  or  in 
modem  times.    The  separation  of  the  New  Testament  from 
the  Old  in  relation  to  this  doctrine  has  had  an  effect  exceed- 
ingly disastrous.    It  has  made  a  beginning  where  in  reality 
was  the  end ;  a  new  doctrine  where  in  reality  there  was  only 
the  completion  and  consummation  of  the  old.   The  same  may 
be  said  of  the  doctrine  of  Justification  by  Faith,  which  is 
sometimes  exhibited  as  the  glory  of  the  New  Testament; 
whereas  it  is  only  the  fuller  statement  of  a  truth  that  had 
lain  at  the  foundation  of  the  religion  of  all  the  saints  from 
the  beginning.    The  highest  function  of  Biblical  theology  we 
regard  to  be  the  skilful  exhibition  of  the  gradual  development 
in  form  of  the  few  great  fundamental  principles  of  the  Divine 
government  of  spiritual  man,  which  have  been  one  and  the 
same  from  the  beginning,  preserving  their  own  unchanging 
vitality  in  the  midst  of  multitudes  of  externals  which  in 
succession  appear  and  vanish  away. 

Another  good  effect  of  the  study  of  Biblical  theology  as 
exhibiting  the  grand  secular  development  of  truth  is  this, 
that  it  tends  to  engender  in  the  mind  of  the  student  a 
profound  reverence  for  the  simplicity  of  revelation  and  a 
patient  submission  to  the  Will  of  God  the  Bevealer.  It  has 
pleased  God,  through  a  course  of  many  ages,  to  declare  His 
will,  collecting  the  broken  fragments  of  truth  by  slow  and 
manifold  degrees  into  one  perfect  whole,  and  crowning  the 
result  of  the  teaching  of  many  generations  by  the  books  of 
the  New  Testament.  Having  given  the  full  result  to  His 
Church,  He  commands  that  it  be  taught  to  all  nations  in  its 
simplicity.  The  impatience  of  man,  forgetting  the  long 
patience  of  God,  resents — began  almost  immefiiately  to 
resent— the  slow  diffusion  of  the  truth,  and  the  silent  and 
quiet  manner  in  which  it  has  pleased  God  to  spread  it. 
Hence  the  creation  of  new  doctrines,  developed  out  of  germs 
which  only  the  eye  of  superstition  could  have  detected ;  and  the 
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gradual  growth  of  a  system  which  has  deliberately  added  a 
new  Bible  to  the  old  one.  Whatever  other  motives  of  ambition 
and  priestcraft  operated  in  the  constmction  of  this  system, 
there  oan  be  no  doubt  that  one  very  important  element  was 
the  Church's  restlessness  and  dissatisfaction  with  her  heritage 
of  truth.  The  simplicity  of  the  Gospel  was  wearisome  to 
those  who  forgot  through  what  a  long  succession  of  slow  ages 
that  simplicity  had  reached  its  perfection.  Failing  to  see  the 
wonderful  organic  unity  of  the  Scriptures,  and  the  manifold 
wisdom  of  God  in  committing  to  a  series  of  documents 
written  under  inspiration  the  truth  which  should  guide  the 
Church  for  the  rest  of  time,  the  fathers  and  guides  of  Chris- 
tian antiquity  made  the  traditionary  decisions  of  councils 
a  co-ordinate  and  even  superior  authority.  Then  began 
man's  effort  to  improve  upon  the  Divine  plan  of  teaching  the 
world.  From  that  time  Biblical  theology,  as  such,  dechned. 
It  has  happily  revived,  and  is  likely  to  be  more  deeply  studied 
than  ever.  One  of  the  first-fruits  of  its  renewal  will  be  a 
more  general  reverence  for  the  organic  unity  of  the  perfected 
Scriptures  as  containing  the  final  development  of  Divine 
truth. 

The  word  final  is  by  Biblical  theology  very  strongly  em- 
phasised. The  denial  of  this  finality,  and  the  affirmation 
that  the  development  of  Christian  doctrine  was  appointed  to 
continue  outside  the  Bible  and  in  the  history  of  the  Church, 
is  the  fundamental  difference  between  Bome  and  Protestant- 
ism, so  for  as  theology  is  concerned.  Each  of  the  distinctive 
dogmas  of  the  Papal  Church  claims  to  be  a  development  of 
some  Scriptural  germ,  which  expanded  at  the  time  appointed 
into  its  flower  and  fruit,  under  the  auspices  of  the  one  in- 
fallible oracle  upon  earth.  As  the  doctrine  of  the  vicarious 
atonement  of.  the  incarnate  Son  of  God  was  the  latent  germ 
of  the  Old  Testament  that  filled  the  New  Testament  with  its 
glory  when  the  hour  was  come,  so  the  primacy  of  Peter,  and 
the  repeated  sacrifice  and  the  cultus  of  the  Virgin  were  germs 
in  some  obscurer  passages  of  the  New  Testament  until 
the  set  time  came  for  their  successive  annunciation  to  men. 
What  other  germs  may  yet  await  their  development,  time  alone 
will  show.  It  is  awful  to  think  what  pew  revelations  of  specu- 
lative theory,  miscalled  truth,  may  yet  await  us.  Decisions 
as  to  the  doctrines  of  creation,  as  to  the  natural  immortality 
of  the  soul,  as  to  the  eternity  of  punishment,  .and  as  to  other 
points,  may  yet  be  in  reserve  that  shaU  re-construct,  to 
a  great  extent,  the  Christian  faith.  But  the  thorough  study 
of  Biblical  theology,  as  a  special  department  of  discipline, 
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will  interpose  an  effectual  obstacle  to  this  unlicensed  sup- 
plementing of  revelation.  The  more  specific  and  highly 
cultivated  portion  of  the  field,  however,  to  which  we  referred 
above,  is  that  of  the  various  distinct  styles  and  systems,  or, 
as  they  would  be  called,  schools  of  theological  teaching, 
which  co-exist  within  the  broad  compass  of  the  Scripture. 
Here^  indeed,  we  have  the  territory  of  Biblical  theology 
proper,  in  which  continental  divines  have  been  diligently 
exploring  for  nearly  a  century,  but  which  has  never  been  a 
favourite  with  English  theologians  until  recent  years.  The 
divisions  and  subdivisions  of  this  theological  domain  are 
many,  and  not  one  of  them  but  has  a  peculiar  charm.  Dr. 
Schmid's  work  limits  us  at  once  very  considerably  by  shutting 
out  the  Old  Testament.  Before,  however,  we  accept  the 
limitation,  and  look  at  this  narrowed  field,  we  must  pay 
a  passing  tribute  to  that  which  we  omit. 

The  Biblical  theology  of  the  Old  Testament  embraces  a 
wide  variety  of  subjects  which  occupy,  at  the  present  time,  far 
more  attention  than  was  ever  before  given  them.  We  do  not 
now  refer  to  the  criticism  of  the  text,  or  the  origin  of  the 
individual  books  and  their  composition ;  nor  do  we  allude  to 
the  exegetical  study  and  investigation  of  those  books.  In 
these  branches  of  Biblical  literature,  there  has  been,  from  the 
very  beginning  of  the  revival  of  letters,  a  steady  and  con- 
stantly increasing  stream  of  contributions.  We  refer  to  the 
theology  of  the  Old  Testament  as  such ;  on  which  several 
treatises  have  been  written  in  Germany,  one  of  which  at  least 
we  shall  soon  introduce  among  our  notices  of  continental 
literature  in  another  part  of  our  journal.  In  this  department 
we  have  some  of  the  most  vexed  questions  of  theological 
literature :  such  as  the  origin  of  sin  and  the  fall,  the  cove- 
nants, the  knowledge  of  immortality  and  eternal  life  among 
the  ancients,  the  Messianic  element  in  the  law  and  the  pro- 
phets, the  patriarchal  theology  as  reflected  in  Deuteronomy 
and  Job,  the  manifold  theological  teachings  of  the  Psalms, 
the  supposed  derivation  of  many  doctrines  from  intercourse 
with  the  further  east  during  the  captivity,  the  rise  and  pro- 
gress of  principles  which  reappear  and  are  fully  perfected  in 
the  New  Testament,  and  a  multitude  of  other  topics  of  pro- 
found interest  and  importance.  Monographs  are  written^  in 
abundance;  and  a  few  comprehensive  treatises  embracing 
more  or  less  completely  the  whole  range.  But  our  present 
object  is  limited  to  New  Testament  Biblical  theology. 

It  has  always  been  regarded  as  necessary  that  a  treatise  on 
this  subject  should  be  divided  into  two  general  branches :  the 
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history  of  the  development  of  doctrine  in  the  New  Testament, 
and  the  doctrine  itself.  This,  we  venture  to  think,  will  be 
found  to  be  a  mistake:  at  least,  so  far  as  concerns  the  full  and 
complete  exhibition  of  the  historical  groundwork  of  the  New 
Testament.  In  other  words,  the  life  of  Jesus,  and  the  lives 
of  the  Apostles,  must  needs,  if  worthily  treated,  prove  too  ex- 
haustive and  exacting  to  be  merely  the  framework  of  a  dog- 
matic treatise.  In  the  day  when  Dr.  Schmid's  work  was 
written  the  many  lives  of  Jesus  which  have  astonished  or 
edified  Christendom  had  not  been  written ;  and  the  portion  of 
his  volume  which  traverses  this  field  had  therefore  a  peculiar 
interest  and  a  more  evident  justification.  The  Apostolic 
history  had  not  been  treated  so  fully  then  as  it  since  has  been; 
and  that  part  of  the  volume  also  was  fresh  and  good.  We 
could  almost  dispense  with  those  parts  of  the  book  now ;  or, 
rather,  we  could  desire  to  see  them  in  a  separate  volume, 
especially  if  a  very  few  concessions  to  the  tendencies  of  the 
times  were  omitted,  which  Dr.  Schmid  made  in  the  spirit  of 
a  wise  and  necessary  conciliation,  but  which  a  thorough 
orthodoxy  would  deplore.  At  any  rate,  if  this  portion  were 
reduced,  and  the  space  thus  saved  were  devoted  to  a  com- 
pendious view  of  the  doctrines  in  which  Jesus  and  EQs  Apostles 
unite,  this  book  would  be  perfect.  As  it  is,  however,  it  is  not 
far  short  of  being  all  that  we  could  reasonably  desire. 

It  may  seem  rather  ungrateful  to  speak  in  these  terms  of 
the  valuable  chapters  on  the  life  of  Jesus  and  the  development 
of  His  Person  and  Work.  We  must  make  amends  by  quoting 
a  few  sentences,  recommending  the  reader  to  study  this 
part  of  the  volume  thoroughly.  Though  to  some  extent  super- 
fluous,' as  introduced  iixto  this  particular  volume,  the  treat- 
ment in  itself  is  excellent.  The  simplicity  of  the  following 
words  on  the  crisis  of  our  Saviour's  entrance  on  His  Messianic 
teaching  is  admirable ;  especially  if  we  remember  that  they 
were  prepared  for  the  same  students  who  listened  to  the 
rationalist  mythical  theories  of  Tiibingen  : — 

''With  the  baptism,  however,  is  closely  connected  a  miracoloas 
phenomenon,  the  opening  of  heaven,  the  descent  of  the  Spirit  on  Jesus 
in  the  form  of  a  dove,  and  the  testifying  voice  from  on  high.  Matthew 
and  Ifark  describe  this  as  a  vision  seen  by  Jesus ;  John  gives  it  as  the 
experience  of  the  Baptist,  his  object  being  to  relate  the  testimony  of 
the  latter,  which  resulted  from  it,  rather  than  to  record  the  fact  itself. 
Bnt  none  of  the  accounts  exclude  the  farther  manifestation  which 
might  be  shared  by  the  people.  Luke  represents  the  occurrence  for 
the  most  part  in  a  purely  objective  manner.  That  a  miraculous  event 
is  in  question  cannot  be  doubted.    Some  have  thought  this  miracle 
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opposed  to  educated  conceptions  of  Ood  and  heaven.  Bnt,  inasmuch 
as  the  evangelist  John,  whose  idea  of  God  is  of  the  purest  kind,  has  not 
taken  offence  at  it,  the  whole  need  ncft  necessarily  he  regarded  as  an 
inward  vision,  against  which  idea  the  acoounts  speak  pretty  clearly. 
We  must,  however,  regard  the  vision  as  of  a  symbolical  character,  in 
which  case  there  is  nothing  repugnant  either  in  the  heaven  deft,  as  it 
were,  with  dazzling  brightness,  or  in  the  form  of  the  emblematic  dove^ 
or  in  the  voice  from  heaven.  Bat  although  presumptions  derived  from 
the  Old  Testament  cannot  fail  to  be  applied  to  the  occurrence  and  its 
oonsequences,  they  are  totally  inadequate  to  account  for  a  poetical 
origin  of  the  narrative.  Least  of  all  can  this  be  explained  by  the 
wish  of  Judaising  Christians  to  make  out  that  Jesus  then  first  became 
the  Messiah.  In  the  Ebionite  account  of  the  matter,  as  we  know  it 
through  the  fathers,  the  Bible  narrative  has  been  evidently  transformed 
and  dressed  up  to  further  the  peculiar  dogmas  of  that  sect." — P.  44. 

It  is  evident  that  the  author  is  here  in  a  province  altogether 
oatside  the  aabject  of  his  book.  But  the  digression  is  honour- 
able to  him,  inasmnch  as  it  shows  his  anxiety  to  meet  the 
assanlt  which  is  directed  against  the  snpematnral  element 
in  the  history  of  Christ,  and  which  has  always  aimed  its  most 
bitter  and  self-eomplacent  attack  at  this  particular  point  in  that 
history.  But  such  questions  as  these  ought  not  to  be  raised 
at  all,  unless  they  are  to  be  thoroughly  discussed ;  there  is 
the  appearance  of  superficiality  and  of  shrinking  from  difficulty 
in  some  of  these  remarks  as  well  as  in  some  that  we  have  yet 
to  introduce.  But  it  is  only  the  appearance.  Few  German 
scholars  were  ever  known  to  shrink  from  a  difficulty,  and 
nothing  is  more  characteristic  of  this  writer  than  thorough- 
ness.   But  we  will  proceed : — 

"  Jesus  did  not  arrive  at  His  Messianic  consciousness  through  His 
baptism  and  its  attendant  miracle.  If  He  always  possessed  Uiis,  its 
development  was  identical  with  that  of  His  personal  self-consciousness,, 
as  is  evident  from  the  occurrence  in  His  twelfth  year.  The  natural 
bringing  about  of  that  development  lay  in  His  intimate  acquaintance 
with  the  Divine  Word  on  the  one  side,  and  with  the  human  race  and  its 
need  of  redemption  on  the  other.  For  the  Baptist  himsdf,  and 
through  him  for  the  people  also,  the  baptismal  mirade  was  the  unveil- 
ing of  the  Messianic  person  of  Jesus,  and  consequentiy  the  culminating 
point  of  John's  baptism,  as  well  as  the  decisive  turning-point  for  the 
beginning  of  the  Messianic  kingdom.  It  was  also  the  si^n  by  which' 
Jesus  would  recognise  the  commencement  of  His  Messianic  activity :  it 
was  for  Him  the  word  of  the  Father  pointing  out  His  path, — of  the* 
Father  who  reserved  to  Himself  to  determine  the  epochs  of  His  king- 
dom (Mark  xiii.  32 ;  Acts  i.  7).  But  with  this  was  doubtiess  also 
connected  an  inner  operation,  a  change  in  Our  Lord's  consciousness. 
The  anointing  with  the  Holy  Ghost  is  only  a  general  expression  fee- 
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this.  He  bad  the  Messianic  consciousness ;  He  knew  Himself  to  be 
sinless  and  in  unity  with  God  in  a  way  which  distinguished  Him  from 
all  other  men.  But  there  might  be  something  still  wanting  to  the 
actiWty  of  His  Messianic  consciousness.  This  is  the  perception  of  the 
explicit  existence  of  His  Messianic  power.  The  Word  made  flesh  may 
eanly  be  conceiyed  apart  from  His  stepping  forth  thus  into  public  life 
and  action.  And  with  this  something  new  springs  up  witiiin  Him ; 
and  just  as  external,  no  less  than  internal,  causes  contribute  to  every 
kind  of  natural  development,  so  in  this  case  also  Divine  influence  from 
without  must  needs  be  exerted,  through  which  His  latent  Messiahship 
was  roused  into  activity.  In  this  public  manifestation  it  assumes  the 
decidedly  prophetic  form  ;  and  the  descent  upon  Jesus  of  the  Spirit  of 
prophecy  constitutes  this  stage  in  the  development  of  the  God-man's 
peraonality." 

In  these  words  the  anthor  deals  with  and  dismisses  one 
of  the  most  important  and  difficalt  sabjects  in  the  whole 
compass  of  theology.  His  sentences  are  very  suggestive,  but 
only  suggestive.  They  fail  to  put  the  question  in  the  clearest 
light,  or  to  point  out  the  essential  limitations  that  are  thrown 
around  its  treatment.  We  cannot  quite  understand  "  a  change 
in  Our  Lord's  consciousness/'  nor  the  crisis  at  which  the 
latent  consciousness  of  Messiahship,  and  the  consciousness 
of  a  sinlessness  marking  Him  out  from  all  mortals,  passed 
into  the  active  Messianic  consciousness.  The  meaning  may 
be  right,  but  there  is  a  want  of  precision  about  the  statement. 
The  Messianic  consciousness  was,  as  we  think,  strong  and 
active  long  before  the  baptism.  The  only  glimpse  we  have 
of  Our  Lord's  earlier  years  shows  us  this.  It  tells  us  dis- 
tinctly that  He  was  even  then  about  His  Father's  business, 
and  knew  that  part  of  His  function  and  Messianic  duty  was 
to  be  among  the  doctors  and  in  the  temple  at  that  time.  The 
brief  scene  that  St.  Luke  exhibits  so  affectingly,  the  history 
of  that  one  hour  saved  from  the  comparative  oblivion  of 
eight  and  twenty  years,  seems  to  us  to  have  been  written 
on  purpose  to  obviate  beforehand  many  of  the  theories  of 
later  times  as  to  the  development  of  Our  Lord's  personal  con- 
sciousness. Moreover,  we  hesitate  as  to  the  propriety  of 
representing  the  Redeemer  as  altogether  resigning  Himself, 
as  it  were,  passively,  and  in  a  certain  sense,  ignorantly,  to 
the  Father's  will  before  that  time.  There  is  only  a  partial 
truth  in  these  words :  ''  But  it  was  nothing  less  than  Our 
Lord's  Messianic  consciousness  that  brought  Him  to  the 
Baptist,  whereby  He  saw  clearly  that  the  time  and  manner 
of  His  public  manifestation  were  not  left  to  His  own  choice. 
He  thereby  resigned  His  will  entirely  to  the  Father's  keeping, 
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and  thns  Bubmitted  to  baptism  as  much  for  His  own  sake  as  for 
the  effect  of  His  example  npon  the  multitude."  The  Lord 
never  gives  us  the  impression  by  any  of  His  own  words,  nor 
do  His  apostles  give  us  the  impression,  that  He  received  and 
submitted  to  unforeseen  revelations  of  the  Father's  Will.  He 
went  to  His  baptism,  not  only  as  drawn  by  the  Spirit,  but 
voluntarily,  and  in  the  consciousness  that  this  was  the  second 
of  the  greater  acts  of  His  vicarious  work. 

It  is  lowering  the  dignity  of  the  event  to  speak  here  of  the 
effect  of  His  example  upon  the  people :  especially  when  we 
remember  that  one  essential  element  of  our  Lord's  teaching 
from  the  outset  was  that  He  shared  not  the  sins  of  mankind. 
He  submitted,  but  He  actively  submitted  :  nor  was  there  ever 
a  more  active  exercise  of  will  than  this  passive  token  of 
submission.  It  is  not  Nestorianism  to  say  that  the  one 
consciousness  of  the  Bedeemer  was  divided,  any  more  than 
to  say  that  His  One  person  was  divided  into  two  natures. 
These  two  consciousnesses,  the  Divine  and  the  human,  were 
not  two  in  Him,  though  they  must  be  two  in  our  imperfect 
thought  of  them.  He  never  distinguishes  them  :  and  in  our 
judgment  we  distinguish  them  more  than  is  necessary.  But 
we  leave  this  mystery,  which  we  should  not  have  touched  but 
for  the  desire  to  throw  a  caution  around  such  expressions  as 
'*  latent  Messiahship."  The  Redeemer's  one  consciousness  as- 
sumed a  human  character  unto  itself  from  the  first  dawn  of 
His  human  intelligence;  and  the  mystery  of  the  abiding 
Messianic  consciousness  belonging  to  a  Being  who  also  had  a 
consciousness  that  began  some  time  after  birth  and  grew  up 
to  maturity,  is  only  part  of  the  deeper  mystery  of  the  Incar- 
nation. As  to  the  theological  import  of  the  Baptism  itself 
the  teaching  here  is,  perhaps,  designedly  very  bare. 

Connected  with  this  is  another  topic  which  more  obviously 
belongs  to  the  Biblical  theology  of  the  New  Testament,  and 
which  Dr.  Schmid  makes  very  prominent.  It  is  that  the 
revelation  and  execution  of  the  Bedeemer's  plan  is  throughout 
only  the  revelation  of  His  own  person.  There  is  a  gradual 
unveiling  of  the  two,  simultaneously  and  in  mutual  inter- 
action, until  the  consummation  is  attained  by  both  together. 
"  The  more  inseparable  His  work  is  from  His  person,  the  less 
ground  there  is  for  the  assertion  that  He  relied  upon  the 
ethical  force  of  what  He  did,  which  force  would  continue  to 
operate  without  the  influence  of  His  life  and  name.  On 
the  contrary,  He  lived  in  the  conviction  of  the  abiding 
continuance  of  His  name." 

This  idea,  thus  briefly  thrown    out,  runs    through  the 
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aathor's  system  of  interpretation ;  and  it  is  one  of  the  most 
imitfol  principles  that  can  be  applied  to  the  Gospel  scheme. 
It  makes  all  the  difference  between  Jesus  and  "one  of  the 
prophets ; "  between  ffim  who  is  Himself  "  the  way,  the 
troth,  and  the  life,"  and  every  other  teacher ;  between  Him 
^'ho  is  Himself  the  propitiation,  and  every  merely  external 
medium  of  reconciliation  with  God  and  approach  to  His 
presence.  The  person  of  Our  Lord  enters  into  the  most 
intimate  relation  with  every  Christian  doctrine  and  every 
Christian  experience.  To  miss  this  connection  is  certainly 
to  go  astray.  Hence  with  an  unerring  instinct  the  Church 
in  every  age  has  made  the  study  of  the  relations  of  the  person 
of  Jesus  to  His  doctrine  and  work  a  subject  of  profound 
investigation.  It  is  with  the  more  specific  reference  of  His 
person  to  the  manner  of  His  teaching  that  we  have  to  do ; 
and  we  earnestly  recommend  the  reader  to  read  and  study 
those  sections  of  this  book  which  deal  with  "Jesus  as  a 
Teacher,"  and  the  key-note  of  which  is  that  all  the  Lord's 
instruction  points  out  the  relation  of  the  world  and  all  in  it 
to  His  own  person :  a  circumstance  not  only  strange 
but  absolutely  inexplicable  except  on  the  assumption 
that  He  who  speaks  is  more  than  a  creature.  He  is  the 
Head  and  Finisher  of  God's  kingdom  among  men.  Thus  we 
dbserve  that  His  teaching  is  throughout  the  unveiling  and 
attestation  of  His  own  work  and  of  His  own  person.  Hence 
the  most  connected  and  the  fullest  of  the  discourses  of  Jesus 
are  preserved  to  us  in  John's  Gospel. 

The  theory  of  accommodation  or  compromise  has  been 
applied  to  the  exposition  of  many  of  Our  Lord's  sayings  and 
teachings.  Our  author  speaks  well  on  this  subject.  We  may 
expect  from  God,  speaking  with  human  lips,  that  His  aim 
would  be  '*not  merely  to  teach,  in  the  narrow  sense  of  the 
word,  but  to  inform,  awaken,  enlighten,  and  emancipate  soul 
and  spirit,  according  to  His  own  saying  that  whosoever 
heareth  and  keepeth  His  words  shall  know  the  truth  and  the 
troth  shall  make  him  free."  All  the  Saviour's  teachings  have 
for  their  object  EQs  hearers'  internal  conviction  and  con- 
sideration; and  it  everlastingly  holds  good,  that, those  who 
persevere  in  His  teachings  will  find  His  every  word  vindicated. 
We  may  apply  His  own  word  concerning  the  inability  of 
those  who  know  not  EUs  language  to  hear  His  words,  ^ut, 
whilst  God  speaking  to  us  may  be  expected  to  differ  from 
liuman  teachers  in  many  of  His  methods,  and  to  use  means 
which  defy  our  poor  criticism.  He  cannot  be  supposed  to 
have  made  such  a  compromise  as  would  "  involve  the  sacri- 
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fice  of  conformity  to  His  own  consciousness  and  objective 
trnth."  The  author  shows  that  the  adaptation  of  our  Lord'a 
teachings— so  far  as  that  word  is  permissible — lay  partly  in 
the  form,  His  statements  being  shaped  according  to  the  wants 
of  His  hearers,  and  partly,  as  regards  its  purport,  in  its 
negative  character.  He  did  not  always  attack  certain  errora 
and  prejudices  in  those  who  were  addressed ;  but  sought  gently 
to  transform  them  (especially  half-truths,  such  as  the  Mes- 
sianic ideas  prevalent  in  His  time),  and  raise  up  some  posi- 
tive notions  in  their  stead.  But  it  is  nobly  shown — and  this 
is  the  point  that  needs  enforcing  among  our  English  expositors 
— ^that  His  teaching  never  positively  appropriated  the  erro- 
neous ideas  of  His  hearers,  and  thereby  abandoned  the  truth. 
On  the  contrary,  nothing  could  be  more  impressive  and  unmis- 
takable than  the  terms  in  which  He  declared,  from  beginning 
to  end  of  His  ministry,  among  His  disciples  and  among  His 
enemies,  in  His  retired  teaching  and  when  standing  before 
the  judgment  seat,  that  He  came  to  bear  witness  of  the  truth 
— of  the  truth  absolutely,  universally,  and  in  all  its  integrity. 

Tlie  second  division  of  the  work  brings  us  to  the  proper 
province  of  the  New  Testament  theology,  divided  into  two 
branches — first,  the  teaching  of  Jesus,  and  secondly,  the 
teaching  of  the  Apostles. 

It  is  an  exceedingly  difficult  task  to  summarise  the  doctrine 
of  our  Saviour,  and  present  an  independent  view  of  it.  And 
this  difficulty  is  felt  to  be  all  the  more  pressing,  the  more 
orthodox  and  elevated  is  the  writer's  view  of  Jesus.  It  is 
comparatively  easy  for  those  philosophical  essayists  who 
regard  Him  as  the  greatest  of  human  teachers  to  arrange  the 
new  elements  of  His  doctrine,  and  view  them  as  the  germ  of 
the  instruction  of  later  teachers  whom  His  instruction  made 
more  perfect  than  Himself.  But  the  worshipper  of  Jesus 
who  knows  that  all  truth  was  spoken  by  Hmi,  and  that 
no  truth  afterwards  to  be  declared  could  be  absent  from  His 
revelation,  finds  his  task  a  very  hard  one.  The  glad  tidings/ 
or  message  of  salvation  to  mankind,  which  our  Lord  brought. 
Dr.  Schmid  subdivides  into  three  departments:  (1)  The 
teaching  on  the  glorification  of  the  Father  in  the  Son ;  (2) 
T!he  redemption  of  mankind  through  the  Son ;  and  (8)  The 
kingdom  of  God  in  which  the  glorification  and  the  redemption 
find  their  accomplishment.  Probably  this  distribution  will 
not  at  first  commend  itself;  but  a  close  study  of  the  illustra- 
tions he  brings  forward  will  disarm  objection,  and  show  that 
it  has  a  profound  justification.  **  We  therefore  believe/'  he 
says,  *'  that  we  shall  best  penetrate  into  the  inner  essence  of 
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the  teaching  of  Jesus,  if,  amongst  its  three  points,  we  ^ve 
the^  last  place  to  that  of  the  kingdom  of  God,  as  the  one  mto 
which  both  the  others  converge.  But  we  see  at  once  the 
organic  connection  which  subsists  between  them ;  each  leads 
to  the  others ;  and  neither,  without  the  others,  can  be  per- 
fectly developed.  The  glorification  of  the  Father  in  the  Son 
and  in  the  Spirit  leads,  of  itself,  to  the  subject  of  redemption, 
with  which  the  former  is  inseparably  connected,  bo  soon  as 
we  consider  it  in  its  relation  to  mankind;  and  hence  the 
second  supplements  the  first,  and  both  together  find  their 
issue  in  the  kingdom  of  God  in  the  first  place  among  men." 

We  must  forbear  from  pursuing  this  outline  into  a  closer 
analysis,  not  because  the  task  would  be  too  difficult, — the 
author  makes  it  comparatively  easy ;  nor  because  the  result 
would  be  unprofitable, — ^nothing  can  be  more  useful  than  the 
study  of  a  theological  analysis,  if  sound ;  but  because  we 
have  not  the  space  at  our  command.  Once  to  enter  upon  the 
subject  would  be  fatal  to  brevity ;  for  there  is  a  strong  fascina- 
tion in  the  treatment  of  our  Saviour's  doctrine  concerning  man's 
sin  and  the  Divine  redemption.  Instead  of  doing  so,  we  will 
point  out  how  essentially  true  this  distribution  is  as  applied, 
not  only  to  the  highest  of  all  theology,  as  it  issued  frorfct  the 
Bedeemer's  lips,  but  to  Christian  theology  in  general. 

If  we  slightly  change  the  terms  we  see  that  it  is  the  triple 
foundation  which  unites  in  the  one  foundation  of  theology  or 
the  doctrine  concerning  God  and  His  creatures.  That  is  the 
true  compass  of  theology,  which  cannot  be  the  doctrine  con- 
cerning God  only,  as  many  think,  and  as  the  term  itself 
might  seem  to  indicate.  There  is  to  mortal  man  no  doctrine 
of  God  in  Himself.  With  the  Absolute,  unrelated  Being,  we 
have  nothing  to  do.  The  sense  that  could  apprehend  such  a 
Being  is  wanting  to  us.  The  many  volumes  written  on  the 
Absolute  literally  teach  nothing.  To  us  there  is  but  one 
Gtodf  and  He  is  the  God  who  is  in  the  centre  of  His  universe, 
and,  at  the  same  time,  its  circumference;  at  once  all  and 
in  all.  The  creatures  of  God  that  we  know  and  can  study — 
that  is,  whom  we  can  include  in  our  system  of  knowledge-— 
are  ourselves,  and  ourselves  as  sinners.  And  the  revelation 
of  our  salvation  from  sin  is  the  revelation  of  our  rescue  from 
a  race  of  sinners  and  from  a  condemned  world.  Thus  we 
come  back  to  the  threefold  division :  the  revelation  of  God 
in  His  Son,  the  redemption  of  our  race,  the  foundation  and 
destiny  of  the  Church. 

It  will  be  observed  that  this  threefold  division  of  our 
Savioiff's  teaching  seems  unduly  to  restrict  its  province,  by 
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limiting  the  revelation  of  God  to  His  glorification  in  the  Son. 
Bat  this  restriction  is  only  in  appearance.  There  is  really  no 
teaching  concerning  God  which  the  Son  has  not  given  us ; 
He  is  in  a  wider  sense  than  is  generally  sapposed  the  Word 
of  God,  and  the  only  medium  through  whom  the  Godhead 
can  be  revealed  or  known.  The  Triune  God  is  known  only 
through  Christ;  and,  as  we  cannot  but  believe,  God  was 
never  glorified  until  that  mystery  of  His  nature  was  known. 
God  was  not  complete  in  the  eyes  of  His  creatures  upon 
earth  until  He  had  made  known  that  glorious  secret.  This 
volume,  like  all  others  that  teach  the  truth  as  to  the  con- 
nection between  God*s  glory  and  Christ's  work,  dwells  much 
on  redemption  as  manifesting  the  attributes  of  God  in  all 
their  glory.  But  it  does  not  dwell  with  sufficient  emphasis 
upon  the  truth  that  the  glory  of  God  is  His  triune  glory ; 
that  He  does  not  count  Himself  known  by  us  when  we  study 
in  detail  and  in  their  assemblage  His  perfections ;  that  nothing 
will  satisfy  His  desire  for  self-revelation  but  the  clear  exhibi- 
tion of  His  triune  name  and  the  mysterious  glory  of  His 
interior  essence.  His  honour  is  not  in  His  attributes,  but  in 
His  essential  internal,  eternal  nature. 

We  must  not  be  supposed  by  these  remarks  to  throw  any 
suspicion  over  the  development  this  book  gives  of  the  Divine 
character  of  the  Son  and  the  Spirit.  Concerning  the  former 
we  will  not  here  say  anything,  but  refer  for  a  moment  to  the 
doctrine  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  It  is  on  this  point  that  most 
continental  treatises  on  New  Testament  theology  go  astray, 
or  at  least  give  an  uncertain  sound.  The  true  personality  of 
the  Holy  Ghost,  and  His  divinity,  are  loosely  held  by  very 
many  whose  doctrine  concerning  the  Person  of  Ghnst  is 
comparatively  sound.  There  are,  indeed,  some  who  profess 
to  believe  in  the  divinity  of  the  Son  and  of  the  Holy  Ghost 
whose  creed,  however,  is  not  far  from  Arianism. 

Few  readers  may  possibly  remember  our  notice  of  the 
work  of  Reuss,  on  the  historical  theology  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment; there  we  have  a  most  beautiful  exhibition  of  the 
doctrines,  so  far  as  they  are  earthly  things ;  but,  when  they 
go  up  to  heavenly  things,  nothing  can  be  imagined  more 
obscure  and  perverted.  His  doctrine  of  the  Holy  Ghost  is 
simply  the  Socinian  doctrine,  a  little  disguised.  Now  Dr. 
Schmid  is  true  to  the  Christian  teaching  here.  The  super- 
ficial reader  glancing  at  the  work  may  sometimes  think 
otherwise.  The  author's  habit— like  that  of  all  German 
theologians — is  to  enter  thoroughly  into  the  spirit  and  design 
<Germanice  standpoint)  of  every  opponent,  and  so  do  him 
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sometimes  even  more  than  justice.  Hence  it  may  seem  occa- 
sionally as  if  the  personality  of  the  Holy  Ghost  is  regarded 
as  a  matter  aboat  which  the  Scriptures  allow  a  residue  of 
doubt.  But  that  is  far  from  the  sentiment  of  the  author. 
Indeed,  the  whole  doctrine  of  the  Holy  Ghost  is  well  exhi- 
bitedy  and  under  almost  every  possible  aspect,  with  the 
addition,  moreover,  of  some  supernumerary  reflections  of  a 
suggestive  kind  as  to  the  future  revelation  of  the  Holy  Spirit, 
suggestive,  but  belonging  rather  to  the  province  of  specula- 
tive theology. 

Before  leaving  this  subject  it  may  be  remarked  with  what 
emphasis,  and  in  how  solemn  a  manner,  the  great  prayer  in 
St.  John  vindicates  Dr.  Schmid's  analysis ;  so  much  so  that 
one  wonders  he  has  not  introduced  John  xvii.  in  confirmation 
of  it.  There  we  have  the  glorification  of  the  name  of  God  in 
His  Son,  the  redemption  and  sanctification  of  the  saved,  and 
their  unity  in  the  one  church  of  holy  love,  expanded  in  the 
most  sublime  section  of  the  sublimest  book  m  the  Bible. 
Apart  altogether  from  this  threefold  contribution  of  our 
Saviour's  work  on  earth,  that  chapter  ought  to  occupy  a  very 
prominent  place  in  every  system  of  Biblical  theology.  It  is 
the  whole  doctrine  of  our  Lord  turned  into  prayer ;  into  a 
prayer  which  condenses  in  itself  all  the  truth  of  time,  and 
borrows  largely  from  the  truths  of  eternity.  It  belongs  to  the 
last  Gospel,  and  is  essential  to  it ;  but  it  may  be  justly  called 
the  Supplement  to  all  the  Gospels,  concentrating  into  itself 
the  lines  of  truth  contained  in  them  all.  But,  with  this 
tribute  to  the  teaching  of  Jesus  we  must  pass  on  to  make  a 
few  remarks  on  the  remainder  of  the  volume. 

The  second  department  of  the  Biblical  theology  of  the  New 
Testament  is  the  teaching  of  the  Apostles.  We  repeat  that 
this  is  the  field  which  has  been  most  abundantly  cultivated  by 
theologians  of  all  schools  and  shades  of  thought,  but  espe- 
cially by  those  of  a  laxer  theory.  It  is,  perhaps,  to  be 
lamented  that  for  a  long  time  it  was  left  almost  entirely  in  the 
hands  of  freethinking  theologians,— whether  absolute  na- 
tionalists, like  Baur,  or  with  the  mystical  bias  of  Schleier- 
macher,  like  Usteri,  or  a  composite  of  the  two,  like  Beuss. 
That,  however,  has  for  some  years  ceased  to  be  the  case. 
Works  on  the  Apostolical  doctrine  generally,  or  monographs 
on  the  several  Apostles  and  their  systems,  have  been  written 
by.  men  sound  in  the  faith,  and  these  are  winning  their  way  to 
general  acceptance.  They  will  not,  however,  supersede  the 
portion  of  this  volume  devoted  to  Apostolical  doctrine. 

Dr.  Schmid  spends  a  good  many  pages  on  the  history  of  the 
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Apostles  and  the  foundation  of  the  Church.  These  pages  lie 
open  to  the  objection  which  was  suggested^  rather  than 
urged,  against  the  dissertations  on  the  life  of  Jesus,  and  the 
histories^  development  of  His  kingdom.  They  present  sub- 
jects too  important  to  be  dismissed  summarily ;  and  however 
well  they  are  treated  here  the  treatment  cannot  fail  to  have  a 
character  of  superficiality  or  fragmentariness.  But  when  the 
unity  of  their  teaching  is  the  subject,  and  the  types  of  their 
diversity,  we  cannot  desire  anythmg  more  complete.  A  few 
remarks  only  will  be  possible  here,  and  the  points  we  shall 
select  are  those  in  respect  to  which  there  is,  in  the  present 
day,  a  marked  disposition  to  waver. 

Amongst  other  characteristics  of  unity  in  their  doctrine 
there  are  two  which  Dr.  Schmid  exhibits  very  admirably :  the 
truth  that  there  is  no  salvation  but  through  the  new  birth, 
and  that  the  fellowship  of  the  Christian  Church  is  a  fellow- 
ship in  love.  Passing  over  the  former,  in  which  we  find  the 
confusion  that  reigns  in  almost  all  writers  as  to  the  relation 
Detween  faith  and  the  nei^  life — a  confusion,  however,  that 
does  not  affect  the  clear,  strong,  good  teaching  as  to  the 
necessity  of  both — ^we  must  quote  ti  few  words  on  the  fellow- 
ship of  love  :— 

"  All  the  Apostolical  writings  set  forth  the  fellowship  of  behevers  in 
love,  and  this  is  done  with  a  certain  necessity;  for  i^  in  faith  in 
Christ,  the  new  principle  of  life  becomes  an  actual  new  life,  an  essen- 
tially new  bond  of  union  is  formed  between  all  believers,  tiie  bond  of 
Community  in  love,  which  is  rooted  in  this  new  life.  For  this  reason, 
therefore,  and  also  on  external  grounds,  the  apostles  were  compelled  to 
lay  a  stress  on  this  fellowship.  For,  the  more  this  new  life  severed 
believers  from  the  rest  of  the  world,  the  more  necessaiy  was  it  in  every 
point  of  view  to  found  a  positive  community  based  on  the  fellowship  in 
the  new  life.  This  point  is  most  copiously  dwelt  on  in  Paul's  writ- 
ings, the  idea  of  this  fellowship  being  in  them  more  exactly  developed 
as  a  church.  The  organic,  mutual  connection  of  believers,  is  often 
described  by  the  figure  of  a  body  or  a  temple,  John  has  laid  down  with 
the  utmost  emphasis  that  this  community  is  to  be  framed  in  love/* — 
P.  330. 

Another  principle  of  unity  is  not  to  our  mind  so  satisfac- 
torily set  forth.  It  is  this,  that  their  didactic  writings  all 
speak  of  the  consummation  of  salvation  by  the  perfected 
manifestation  of  Jesus  Christ.  If  the  author  had  devoted 
more  space  to  this  point  his  treatment  would  have  been  more 
worthy;  as  it  is,  half  a  page  is  not  enough  for  the  exhibition 
Df  the  wonderful  unity  that  this  common  vanishing  point  of 
nope  gives  all  the  writers.    However,  in  the  few  hues  given 
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to  it,  there  is  an  error  whiJh  we  are  bound  to  point  out.  Let 
US  take  one  sentence:  ''However  forcibly  the  state  of  salva- 
tion may  be  represented  as  actaal  and  characteristically 
penetrating  into  worldly  life,  it  nevertheless  always  appears 
to  be  only  of  an  inchoative  nature  while  on  earth,  so  that  its 
consummation  forms  a  subject  of  hope.  No  one  can  lay  a 
greater  stress  than  John  on  the  present  reality  of  the  Divine 
life  in  Christ,  and  yet  he  forcibly  declares  that  its  perfection 
is  only  a  subject  of  hope  (1  John  iii.  2).  The  hope  assumes 
the  same  position  in  Paul  (Bom.  viii.  24).  This  consumma- 
tion of  salvation  depends  on  the  perfected  manifestation  or 
on  the  coming  of  Christ."  Undoubtedly  there  is  a  sense  in 
which  the  appearance  of  Christ  will  set  the  seal  of  perfection 
on  the  salvation  of  the  Christian ;  making  indeed  so  much 
difference  between  his  eternal  and  his  present  state,  that  it 
will  be  the  creation  of  all  things  new.  But  there  is  a  sense 
in  which  the  salvation  is  always  declared  to  be  perfected 
even  in  this  world.  There  is  an  abolition  of  the  body  of 
sin,  an  entire  deliverance  from  ^the  pollution  of  evil,  an 
entire  glorification  of  the  soul  in  love,  that  is  always 
referred  to  the  present  state  as  its  scene  and  sphere.  The 
only  enemy  reserved  for  destruction  hereafter  is  death ;  and, 
in  perfect  harmony  with  this,  death  and  all  that  precedes  it 
triumphs  inexorably  still.  But  sin  is  put  away  by  the  sacri- 
fice of  Christ ;  and  that  essential  part  of  salvation  is  not 
reserved  for  the  coming  of  Christ.  Almost  every  reference  to 
our  Lord's  return,  which  the  several  apostles  make,  brings  it 
into  direct  relation  to  His  people  as  already  entirely  sanc- 
tified. They  are  ''  preserved  blameless  unto  the  coming," 
''  found  unto  praise  at  the  coming,"  ''  have  confidence  in  the 
judgment :"  these  are  sayings  which  bring  the  Apostles — the 
three  greatest — into  harmony  in  a  way  which  this  book  fails 
to  introduce.  Not  only  does  it  fail  to  introduce  this  bond  of 
connection,  it  tacitly  removes  the  possibility  of*it;  and  the 
only  passage  which  is  quoted  is  strangely  pressed  into  the 
service.  Surely  St.  John  does  not  mean  that  the  Christian, 
*'  having  this  hope  in  Him,"  waits  for  his  purification  at  the 
coming  of  the  Lord.  He  says  the  very  reverse :  the  pos- 
sessor of  this  hope  purifieth  himself— now  of  course,  and  in 
this  life — even  as  He  is  pure.  There  is  a  considerable  cata- 
logue of  references  to  St.  Paul  following  this,  all  supposed  to 
intimate  that  salvation  was  postponed  by  St.  Paul  until  the 
Lord's  manifestation.  But  we  must  always  be  on  our  guard 
against  strings  of  passages  merely  referred  to ;  on  this  occa- 
sion an  examination  of  the  passages  will  show  that  each  of 
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them  means  the  exact  opposite  of  ivbat  it  is  supposed  to 
mean ;  or,  rather,  that  the  Apostle  himself  restricts  his  ap- 
plication of  hope  to  a  sphere  quite  independent  of  that  part 
of  salvation  which  consists  in  the  destruction  of  sin. 

From  this  it  is  pleasant  to  turn  to  the  element  of  unity 
which  their  common  agreement  with  the  doctrine  of  Jesus 
gives  the  Apostles.  Dr.  Schmid  boldly  says  that  all  the 
main  points  of  Apostolic  doctrine  are  found  in  the  didactic 
discourses  recorded  by  the  Evangelists,  and  that  the  views  of 
the  world  entertained  by  the  Apostles  are  the  same  as  those 
taught  by  Christ.  He  does  not  illustrate  this  as  we  could 
have  wished,  but  passes  at  once  to  a  consideration  of  the 
necessary  points  of  difference  which  distinguish  the  doctrinal 
3y8tem  of  the  servants  from  that  of  their  Master.  Those 
lines  of  difference  may  all,  of  course,  be  traced  to  one  common 
origin :  the  fact  that  Our  Lord  gradually  unveiled  His  own 
person,  and  therefore  gradually  unfolded  His  doctrine,  while 
the  Apostles  exhibited  His  teaching  as  forming  a  united 
whole.  • 

It  would  be  a  very  interesting  chapter  of  New  Testament 
theology  that  should  point  out  in  the  Saviour's  words  the 
germ  of  every  Apostolical  doctrine,  and  the  primitive  type  of 
all  the  later  vocabulary  of  the  New  Testament.  This  we 
have  never  seen  attempted  save  in  a  few  incidental  references. 
But  we  are  persuaded,  much  more  deeply  than  the  author 
before  us  seems  to  be,  that  there  is  nothing  in  the  lat-er 
teaching  that  has  not  its  origin  in  the  earlier.  The  disciples 
were  not  in  this  respect  above  their  Master ;  nor  did  the  Holy 
Spirit  reveal  to  them  anything  that  was  not  the  expression 
of  something  they  had  heard  from  His  lips.  Some  exceptions 
there  might  be,  such  as  those  revelations  which  were  reserved 
for  a  later  time,  and  disclosed  to  St.  Paul  and  St.  John  as 
the  special  New  Testament  Apocalypse — supplements,  so  to 
speak,  of  Our  Lord's  eschatological  discourses.  But  we  are 
expressly  told  when  any  such  supplemental  communications 
are  given  to  the  Church ;  not  one  such  disclosure  comes 
without  its  express  authentication,  adding  it,  so  to  speak, 
retrospectively  to  the  discourses  of  Christ  in  the  Gospel. 
All  such  utterances  are  as  it  were  postscripts  to  the  Gospels. 
With  these  exceptions, — and  they  are  not  exceptions,  for  in 
them  the  Lord  comes  back  again  to  speak, — all  that  the 
Apostles  contain  the  Lord  had  given  in  the  rudiments.  We 
need  not  seek  long  in  the  Four  Evangelists  for  the  primary 
text  words  of  all  the  leading  doctrines :  sin,  repentance,  faith,. 
righteousness,  regeneration,  sanctification,  judgment,  eternity^ 
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are  all  terms  which  find  their  definitions  and  most  impressive 
exhibitions  in  the  discourses  and  acts  of  Christ.  The  streams 
that  flow  through  the  Apostolical  Epistles  all  have  their  origin 
in  the  Gospel  reservoir.  Dr.  Schmid,  in  a  later  section  of  his 
work,  shows  this  in  relation  to  Bighteonsness  at  least,  in  words 
some  of  which  we  must  quote,  for  the  sake  of  many  who  will 
not  be  able  to  study  the  volume  itself : — 

"  The  discourses  which  John  has  recorded  make  the  idea  of  life  the 
chief  point ;  bnt  in  the  didactic  sphere  of  the  sjnoptists,  in  which 
we  have  the  disconrses  of  Our  Ix)rd,  the  idea  of  righteousness  is 
mainly  prominent.  We  find  this  surprisingly  so  in  the  Sermon  on 
the  Mount.  Paul's  fundamental  idea  may  be  said  to  be  rooted  in 
the  teaching  of  Jesus  :  1.  In  the  mode  in  which  the  Lord  Himself 
deals  with  it,  bj  both  placing  it  in  the  foreground  and  opposing  it 
to  the  prevailing,  idea  of  a  righteousness  which  was  merely  external 
and  depending  on  personal  action.  He  represented  righteousness  as 
the  chief  Bim  of  all  spiritual  striving,  and  as  something  which  must 
be  received  as  a  gift.  (Matt.  y.  6.)  To  the  self-righteous  He  showed 
that  man  could  not  be  justified  except  by  means  of  repentance  and  a 
longing  desire  for  the  pardoning  grace  of  God.  (Luke  xri.  15 ; 
xviii.  14.)  2.  With  this  is  connected  the  moral  spirit  of  Jesus' 
teaching  generally.  He  understood  the  relation  of  men  to  God  as  a 
moral  one,  depending  upon  the  fact  whether  a  man  is  just  before 
Qod ;  and  He  teaches  of  a  redemption  in  the  moral  sense  of  the  word, 
a  redemption  from  sin  and  death,  by  which  a  man  cannot  be  just 
before  God  in  his  own  power,  but  only  through  redeeming  grace,  a 
truth  to  which  many  of  the  anti- Pharisaical  utterances  of  Jesus  refer, 
and  specially  many  of  the  elements  of  the  Gospel  of  Luke  (ch.  xv). 
It  is,  therefore,  an  incorrect  assumption  that  the  synoptists  teach  a 
righteousness  of  works." — P.  433. 

This  is  true,  and  would  well  admit  of  illustration  by  an 
induction  of  all  the  passages  in  which  the  word  occurs.  But 
it  still  remains  a  remarkable  circumstance  that  the  Apostle 
who  did  not  hear  our  Saviour's  words  before  the  ascension, 
but  who  heard  them  afterwards,  has  reproduced  this  part  of 
His  instruction  so  much  more  literally  than  the  others. 
Unless,  indeed,  we  cordially  believe  in  the  inspiration  of  St. 
Paul,  and  his  direct  instruction  from  heaven,  it  would  be 
hard  to  give  any  account  of  this.  There  is  no  better  or  more 
instructive  section  than  that  in  which  the  idea  of  righteous- 
ness, as  the  centre  of  a  group  of  words,  runs  through  the 
PauUne  system.  Full  as  our  English  theology  is  on  this 
subject,  we  cannot  read  the  following  without  benefit.  It  is 
only  a  single  paragraph  detached  from  the  whole : — 
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**  Man  is  deficient  in  this  righteousness  ;  and  it  is  not  possible  for 
him  to  be  a  partaker  of  it  except  bj  God  imputing  it  to  the  sinner, 
not  by  way  of  desert  and  merit,  bnt  according  to  the  rule  of  free 
grace,  and  the  love  which  takes  an  interest  in  the  miserable  sinner 
conferring  it  upon  him  as  an  unmerited  gift,  and  thus  justifying  him 
freely.  This  takes  place  by  virtue  of  the  Gospel,  through  faith  in 
Jesus  Christ. 

''  Hence  the  idea  of  righteousness  is  of  a  twofold  nature :  (1)  A 
man's  righteousness,  depending  on  his  own  fulfilment  of  the  law,  is 
'  my  righteousness,'  that  which  is  of  the  law  (Phil.  iii.  9),  *  own 
righteousness*  (Rom.  x.  3),  the  righteousness  which  is  by  the  law 
(Rom.  X.  6).  The  passage,  Gal.  ii.  21,  *  verily  Christ  hath  died  in 
vain,'  applies  to  this  righteousness.  It  proceeds  '  from  the  works 
of  the  law'  (Rom.  iii.  20).  On  the  other  hand,  (2)  the  righteous- 
ness of  faith  (Rom.  iv.  13)  is  revealed  and  realised  '  from  faith '  and 
*  to  faith '  (Rom.  i.  17),  in  which  passage  the  righteousness  of  Grod  is 
certainly  not  meant  as  an  attribute  of  God — in  this  sense  it  occurs 
only  once  (Rom.  iii.  26) — but  as  an  attribute  of  man  coming  from 
God.  Subjectively  considered,  it  is  wrought  by  faith  and  conferred 
on  faith.  As  this  righteousness  does  not  proceed  from  the  law,  it  is 
not  brought  about  by  the  self-activity  of  the  subject,  but  through 
faith,  and  is  conferred  as  an  attribute  and  as  a  gift ;  not  from  merit, 
or  deservedly,  but  through  free  Divine  grace  (Eph.  ii.  8).  This 
righteousness,  therefore,  is  not  our  own,  but  the  '  righteousness  of 
God'  (Rom.  i.  17),  inasmuch  as  in  this  pregnant  sense  it  comes 
from  God;  and  this  righteousness  is  brought  about  by  only  one 
agency,  namely,  faith  in  Christ  the  Saviour  (Rom.iii.  21-26)." — P.  432. 

We  should  like  to  have  seen  the  connection  between  Onr 
Lord's  doctrine  of  sanctification,  as  reserved  for  His  last 
intercessory  prayer,  and  the  teaching  of  the  Apostles.  And 
many  other  doctrines  and  terms  might  have  been  traced  np 
to  the  Fountain  with  great  appropriateness.  But  so  many 
are  the  departments  of  this  domain  of  theological  science, 
that  it  is  not  easy  to  find  space  for  the  minute  detail  and 
careful  prosecution  of  every  particular.  If  there  is,  however, 
a  defect  in  this  and  similar  treatises  which  ought  to  be  sup- 
plied, it  is  their  neglect  to  show  how  the  words  of  the  Supreme 
Oracle  reappear  when  they  ara  recalled  to  the  remembrance 
of  the  Apostles. 

No  doctrine  is  more  pregnant  with  importance  than  that  of 
gin.  It  is  beyond  most  other  terms  the  watchword  of  error 
and  of  truth  at  the  present  time.  We  note,  therefore,  with 
much  satisfaction,  the  clear  and  unshrinking  tone  of  exposi- 
tion adopted  in  this  the  latest  addition  to  our  Biblical  theology. 
Our  Lord's  doctrine  shapes,  as  we  believe,  the  doctrine  of 
His  Apostles;  and  Dr.  Schmid  sends  us  to  the  Saviour's 
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words  for  the  fullest  and  deepest  exhibitions  of  the  sin  of  our 
race,  regarded  first  in  its  nature  and  then  in  its  universality. 
As  to  its  nature,  he  shows  by  a  full  induction  and  comparison 
of  the  Saviour's  words,  that  with  Him  as  with  the  Apostles,  sin 
is  opposition  to  the  Law  of  God,  alienation  from  God,  and 
therefore  finds  now  its  chief  element  in  want  of  faith  in 
Christ,  in  whom  God  draws  near  to  man.  Much  stress  is  laid 
on  the  fact  that  the  positive  nature  of  sin  is  brought  out  in 
the  New  Testament ;  this  we  doubt,  however,  as  the  nature 
of  sin  and  the  aggravations  of  it  are  two  different  things. 
The  bias  to  wrong,  which  in  actual  transgression  is  brought  to 
light,  is  taught  by  Our  Lord  in  such  a  manner  as  to  sanction 
the  Church's  doctrine  on  Original  Sin  in  its  utmost  extent.  In 
James  iii.  the  root  of  the  matter  is  shown ;  for  there  *'  the 
propensity  of  man  to  sin  is  given  to  him  in  his  natural  birth, 
as  if  in  his  very  nature," — a  sentence,  however,  which  is  very 
loose,  and  requires  much  qualification.  Some  of  the  senti- 
ments found  in  the  long  disquisition  on  the  doctrine  of  sin  are 
very  striking.  We  wUl  condense  a  few  into  one  quotation 
without  any  change : — 

"  Sin  was  not  originally  in  the  world ;  for,  in  Rom.  i.  19,  a  normal 
development  of  an  original  consciousness  of  God  is  represented  as 
having  been  possible,  but  perverted  by  sin.  Throngh  the  first  man 
sin  entered,  in  the  whole  compass  of  its  idea,  into  the  world  as  an 
organic  whole.  Sin  first  entered  into  the  world  as  a  supplement 
through  one  man,  inasmpch  as  he  sinned,  and  not  by  the  fact  of  his 
creation.  In  1  Cor.  xv.  47-49  there  is  only  a  faint  appearance  of  the 
contraiy. 

It  is  hardly  possible  to  do  justice  here  to  the  criticism  on  the 
Greek  words  which  establishes  this  last  point,  one  of  extreme 
importance.  Suffice  that  it  is  established  that  the  ''  living 
soul,'*  as  opposed  to  the  "  quickening  spirit,"  included  no  idea 
of  sin— the  contrast  being  only  with  the  body.  While  the 
first  man  was  not  a  quickening  spirit,  he  nevertheless  was 
capable  of  a  sinless  life:  very  different,  indeed,  from  the 
second  Adam,  of  whom  it  cannot  be  said  that  he  was  merely 
capable  of  a  sinless  development.  Through  Adam  the  sin, 
which  was  excited  in  Eve  by  deceit,  came  first  to  its  full  and 
free  consummation,  and  became  a  sin  common  to  both  as  the 
originals  of  mankind.  The  actual  sin  of  this  first  man  was  a 
transgression  of  a  positive  law ;  and  by  this  act  sin  came  into 
the  world.  "  It  was  not  limited  to  a  mere  momentary  exist  - 
ence  in  the  isolated  deed  of  the  first  man,  but  became  an 
agency  henceforth  existing  in  man;  it  not  only  came  in,  but  it 
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pa8$ed  through.  Then  death  onited  with  sin  passed,  through 
the  jndgment  of  God,  upon  all  men."  The  words  "  and  ao 
death  passed"  are  expoanded  in  an  almost  rigoroas  style* 
"  Sin  and  death  had  by  one  man  entered  among  manhood  a& 
a  whole,  bat  they  had  not  yet  passed  npon  all  the  indiyidoal 
members  of  mankind.  The  latter  is  matter  of  successiye  de- 
velopment. Death,  however,  has  passed  upon  or  pervaded  all 
men  just  as  and  after  it  had  entered  the  world ;  because  ii  had 
previonsly  entered  mankind  as  an  agency,  or  snccessively 
passed  upon  every  individual.  It  has  so  passed  as  it  entered, 
by  means  of  sin.''  ''  It  is  unmistakable  that  the  universality 
of  death  is  here  intended  to  appear  as  the.  result  of  the  first 
sin,  and  notj  of  the  sin  of  every  individual, — as  if  it  was 
because  all  have  sinned."  Augustine  was  on  the  right  track, 
the  author  thinks,  in  explaining  the  words  in  quo  amnes  pecea-- 
verunt :  but  he  denies,  of  course,  that  Adam's  sin  was  imputed 
to  us ;  and  thinks  that  the  contested  words  should  be  under- 
stood to  mean  ''  on  the  understanding  that  all  have  sinned,'^ 
so  that  the  actual  sin  of  individuals  is  a  consequence  of  the 
same  event,  owing  to  which  death  through  Adam's  sin  was 
spread  among  mankind.  The  sin  of  Adam  was,  therefore, 
brought  on  the  sin  of  all  other  men  inseparably  from  death. 
In  all  this  disquisition  it  is  evident  that  the  author  is  to 
SQme  extent  distracted  between  contrary  theologies,  and  hardly 
knows  what  to  decide  upon.  For  instance,  it  is  hard  to 
understand  the  meaning  of  such  words  as  these: — ''The 
power  of  sin  is,  however,  so  great  that,  on  the  one  hand» 
where  it  is  committed  without  any  positive  law  it  brings  with 
itself  death  (ver.  14),  although  the  sin  is  not  properly  imput- 
able ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  the  moral  law  could  not  stop 
it,  but,  as  a  positive  law,  has  only  enhanced  it  (ver.  26)." 

The  fact  seems  to  be  that  there  is  no  safety  in  taking  one 
step  in  the  study  of  sin  without  connecting  with  it  the  ever 
present  and  ever  influential  doctrine  of  redemption.  In  a 
certain  sense  we  should  regard  the  first  sin  as  committed  in 
the  presence  of  the  Gross,  and  the  Redeemer  Himself  as  going^ 
forth  with  His  salvation  as  the  companion  of  sin  and  death, 
not  following  only  but  preceding  and  evermore  ready  to  inter- 
pret and  to  heal  the  disease.  The  author  is  wise  in  sending 
us  for  the  practical  study  of  the  doctrine  of  original  sin  to  the 
seventh  chapter  of  the  Bomans.  After  giving  a  complete 
view  of  the  meanings  of  the  word  flesh,  he  concludes  with 
with  the  following  sentence,  giving  his  whole  doctrine,. 
which  it  is  pleasant  to  find  so  much  in  accordance  with  our 
own: — 
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"  In  Bom.  Til.  from  yer.  7,  Paul  speaks  of  the  natural  man  who  is 
tn  possession  of  nothing  higher  than  the  natural  and  Old  Testamoit 
law.  Not  until  ch.  viii.  does  he  speak  of  the  man  who  is  renewed 
in  Christ,  and  in  Him  is  in  possession  of  the  Spirit  Up  to  oh. 
viii.,  that  is  in  chap.  vii.  7 — 25,  the  natural  man  is  the  subjeot,  so 
far,  however,  as  he  is  under  the  positive  law." — P.  445. 

It^  is  hard  to  nnderstand  how  anyone  who  thoroughly 
studies  out  the  whole  chapter  in  its  relation,  on  the  one  hand 
to  cIl.  v.,  and  on  the  other  to  ch.  viii.,  could  come  to  any 
other  determination.  Our  author  is  very  decided  here.  Accord- 
ing to  his  view,  the  flesh  and  the  mind,  conscious  of  the  Divine 
law,  are  the  opposites  in  the  unregenerate ;  only  he  who  is  in 
fellowship  with  Christ  has  the  Spirit,  the  objective  Spirit  of 
God,  and,  as  the  author  thinks,  though  we  cannot  follow  him 
there,  ''  the  human  mind  in  its  highest  stage  of  potency,  but 
only  so  far  as  the  Spirit  of  God  dwells  in  and  actuates  it." 
In  Bom.  vii.  the  Spirit  is  not  mentioned,  because  the  Apostle 
is  considering  the  propensity  to  sin  existing  in  the  natural 
man  as  placed  in  antagonism  to  the  mind  only.  The  flesh, 
the  soul,  the  spirit,  the  carnal  man,  the  spiritual  man,  are  all 
expressions  which  are  treated  with  great  felicity  in  these 
pages.    But  we  resume  the  interrupted  quotation : — 

"  Thus,  because  '  flesh '  generally  describes  man  in  his  inferior  and 
transitory  side,  which  is  foreign  and  opposed  to  God,  it  seems  the 
natural  designation  for  the  seat  of  the  sinful  propensity ;  in  the  flesh 
sin  shows  itself  with  peculiar  force  and  continuance,  although  all  sin 
is  not  of  a  bodily  nature.  It  is  in  favour  of  this  conception  of  Paul's 
idea  of  the  flesh  that  the  Apostle  appears,  according  to  1  Cor.  ii.  14, 
to  place  sin  in  the  sotd.  The  soul,  as  the  psychical  principle — ^the 
spiritual  principle  in  immediate  connection  with  the  body — is  a  con- 
trast to  the  spirit  in  its  highest  potency.  It  is,  therefore,  also  the 
side  peculiarly  belonging  to  self  in  the  lii*e  of  man ;  and,  as  the  man 
in  whom  the  flesh  rules  is  therefore  carnal,  it  is  supposed  that  the 
nature  of  sin  is  peculiarly  belonging  to  self,  in  that  it  is  sensual. 
The  idea  of  the  sinful  propensity  as  flesh  further  explains  the  connec- 
tion between  sin  and  death.  We  thus  understand  how  death  is  an 
inherited  evil,  and  how  the  principle  of  sin,  through  Adam's  sin, 
clings  pre-eminently  to  the  body,  and  must  be  connected  in  a  pecu- 
liar ijFSij  with  the  propagation  of  life,  although  the  latter  idea  is 
nowhere  so  expressly  intimated  by  Paul  as  it  is  in  John  iii.  6.  This 
propensity  to  sin  develops  (Bom.  vii.  14)  a  power  which  results  in 
a  <x}mplete  slavery.  Evil  becomes  a  law  for  the  unregenerate  man ; 
at  the  best  there  is  but  an  inward,  though  impotent  inclination 
towards  the  law.  Nevertheless,  by  the  side  of  this  propensity,  the 
higher  tendency  in  man  always  remains,  not  only  where  the  Mosaic 
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law  rules  (Bom.  vii.),  but  also  where  the  purely  natural  conscious- 
ness of  Ood  (Bom.  i.)  rules  in  us  as  a  moral  law»  as  among  the  Qesx- 
tileSy  in  conformity  with  the  relationship  to  Qod  which  is  in  us 
(Acts  zvii.  28).  In  both  cases  the  mind  of  the  inner  man  is  opposed 
to  sin,  but  it  goes  not  further  than  a  pleasure  in  good  and  a  hatred 
of  evil.  That  which  is  good  does  not  pervade  the  man,  and  he 
remains  the  slave  of  his  propensity ;  some  good  actions  may  be  done^ 
but  good  never  becomes  the  principle  of  life." — P.  449. 

The  unityof  the  Apostle's  doctrine  conceming  the  Atonement, 
and  their  harmony  with  their  Master's  teaching,  is  set  forth 
in  relation  to  the  several  Apostles  individually,  but  not  in  any 
such  compendious  summary  of  the  whole  as  we  could  have 
wished.  The  exposition  of  St.  Peter's  doctrine  of  the  redeem- 
ing work  strikes  us  as  being  remarkably  complete,  and 
brings  out  some  of  those  points  of  profound  interest  which  are 
generally  passed  over,  as  well  as  those  more  prominent  charac- 
teristics with  which  controversial  exegesis  are  so  familiar.  St. 
Peter  is  shown  to  hold  fast  the  atoning  and  expiatory  power 
of  the  Saviour's  death.  Dr.  Schmid  maintains  that  the 
"  for  sinners,"  "  for  us,"  "  for  you,"  mean  "in  the  stead  of." 
In  ch.  iv.  1,  it  is  assumed  that  because  Christ  has  suffered  in 
the  flesh,  believers  also  have  suffered.  The  passage,  ch.  ii.  24, 
is  admirably  drawn  out,  as  laying  a  foundation  for  the  atoning 
power,  and  building  on  it  the  doctrine  of  the  morally  purify- 
ing efficacy.  We  are  not  only  to  be  free  from  punishment, 
but  dead  to  sin  as  regards  our  behaviour  in  respect  to  it. 
But  one  passage  we  must  quote  here : — 

"  Following  the  passage  in  Isa.  liii.  7,  allusion  to  which  may  be  so 
often  detected  in  Peter's  Epistle,  Christ  is  a  Lamb,  a  term  which  had 
been  applied  to  Christ  by  John  the  Baptist,  and  likewise  by  Philip 
(Acts  viii.  32),  and  in  many  passages  in  the  Apocalypse.  As  all 
beasts  for  sacrifice  must  be  immaculate,  Christ,  as  the  offered  One, 
is  here  described  as  withoui  blemish  ajid  without  spot.  It  is  dear  from 
the  words  <  precious  blood '  that  His  death  is  spoken  of.  The  effect 
of  the  shedding  of  this  blood  is  now  described  as  the  ransoming  of 
believers  from  their  vain  conversation.  The  morally  purifying  power 
of  the  death  of  Christ  is  in  the  first  place  pointed  out ;  but  its  saori- 
ficial  action  is  also  alluded  to — the  blood  of  the  victim,  as  the  seal  of 
life,  being  that  which  is  determined  by  Gkxl  as  the  ransom  and  ex- 
piation (Lev.  zvii.  11,  14^.  The  setting  free  from  the  vain  conversa- 
tion presupposes  the  Atonement,  as  also  in  ch.  L  2,  the  *  obedience 
and  sprinkling  of  the  blood  of  Jesus  Christ.'  According  to  the 
ritual  of  the  Old  Testament  (Ex.  zxiv. ;  Lev.  zvi. ;  Heb.  iz.  13)  part 
of  the  blood  of  the  victim  was  sprinkled  on  the  holy  things — ^a 
usage  which  was  based  on  the  idea  that,  by  the  sins  of  nations  and 
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individaals,  the  Divine  Sanctuary  itself  was  contaminated,  and  that 
the  pure  sacrificial  blood  thus  purified  it  (Heb.  iz.  21,  23).  A  part  of 
the  blood  was  also  sprinkled  on  the  congregation  (Heb.  x.  22),  so 
that  those  stained  by  sin  are  cleansed.  Not  only  is  their  guilt 
covered,  bat  the  impurity  of  sin  itself,  so  far  as  it  adheres  to  them,  is 
removed.** 

A  multitude  of  subjects  which  belong  to  the  differences  of 
the  Apostles  attract  our  attention.  But  we  pass  them  by,  as 
requiring  separate  treatment.  They  belong  especially  to 
the  department  of  special  monographs,  one  or  two  of 
which  lie  before  us  now,  and  will  be  hereafter  briefly  noticed. 
We  should  be  glad  if  we  could  close  these  miscellaneous  notes 
by  illustrating  the  third  department  of  Biblical  theology  to 
which  reference  was  made  at  the  outset :  the  systematic  view 
of  the  doctrines  collected  from  the  several  writers  in  their 
sympathetic  arrangement  and  harmony.  But  this  is  not 
attempted  by  our  author. 

It  would,  however,  be  a  noble  task  to  exhibit  the  precise 
doctrine  of  the  perfected  Scriptures  of  the  New  Testament  in 
the  very  words  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  with  the  definitions 
that  He  has  left.  Not  that  we  would  disparage  systematic 
theology,  which  gives  us  the  ripe  product  of  man's  wisdom  as 
it  has  pleased  the  Divine  Spirit  to  bless  its  provision  for  the 
assertion  of  truth  against  error  and  the  teaching  of  the 
nations.  There  is  no  understanding  theology  without  the 
creeds,  formularies,  and  definitions  of  the  Church.  There  is 
no  teaching  it  now,  in  the  midst  of  myriads  of  conflicting 
opinions  and  variations  of  thought,  without  their  assistance. 
The  time  has  past,  or,  perhaps,  is  not  yet  come,  when  the 
theology  of  the  Bible  itself  shall  be  sufficient ;  when  the 
people  of  God  shall  be  content  with  the  Tree  of  Knowledge  as 
it  stands  in  the  Scriptures,  with  its  graceful  profusion  and 
untrained  perfection  of  irregularity.  We  shall  not  see  the 
time,  it  may  be,  when  unto  the  open  Bible  all  nations,  healed 
by  its  pages,  shall  gather  for  instruction,  and  around  which 
aU  Churches  shall  rally  as  their  standard.  Meanwhile,  let  all 
who  care  for  the  best  and  highest  knowledge  make  themselves 
very  familiar  with  the  glorious  simplicity  of  God's  own  truth. 
Especially  let  those  who  teach  in  the  Church  delight  in  the 
very  doctrines  and  words  of  the  Word  of  God.  Biblical 
theology  is  pre-eminently  the  preacher's  theology. 

We  must  not  conclude  without  paying  a  brief  tribute  to  the 
eminent  author  of  this  book.    Christian  Frederick  Schmid 
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was  the  son  of  a  minister  in  Wiirtemberg.  He  was  bom  in 
the  year  1794,  and  educated,  like  many  others  before  him,  in 
the  seminaries  of  Denkendorf  and  Tiibingen,  where  at  that 
time  happily  for  Germany  the  pious  influence  of  Bengel  and 
the  Pietist  School  of  South  Germany  was  still  felt.  His 
enthusiasm  for  theological  study  was  very  great ;  and  he  was 
able  to  take  the  position  of  a  teacher  at  an  age  when  veiy 
many  are  just  beginning  in  good  earnest  to  learn.  In  his 
twenty-fifth  year  he  was  Professor  of  Moral  Philosophy  in 
Tiibingen ;  five  years  afterwards  he  was  Professor  of  Theo- 
logy, and  remained  in  that  post  steadily  working  till  his  death 
in  the  year  1852.  During  that  time  he  gave  the  whole 
strength  of  his  intellect,  and  all  the  resources  of  his  reading, 
to  the  advantage  of  his  students.  With  the  exception  of  an 
occasional  and  comparatively  perfunctory  attendance  on  some 
ecclesiastical  commissions  he  did  nothing  outside  the  bounds 
of  his  offici^,l  sphere.  He  had  no  ambition  for  any  distinction 
beyond ;  it  was  enough  for  him  to  watch  the  tendencies  of  the 
since  famous  Tubingen  school,  and  to  do  his  utmost  to  with- 
stand it.  He  had  giants  to  contend  against,  and  he  had  a 
giant's  strength  for  the  contest.  The  faith  in  a  Divine  reve- 
lation had  grown  very  weak ;  and  by  slow  degrees  all  thai 
transcended  the  sphere  of  positive  science  and  unchanging 
law  was  given  up.  Schleiermacher  and  Hegel  ruled  Tiibingen 
by  turns;  Baur  and  the  new  school  of  destructives  concerted 
their  formidable  attack  upon  the  documents  of  traditional 
Christianity;  and  Schmid  was  soon  the  leader  and  champion 
of  a  cause  which,  had  it  not  been  the  cause  of  God,  must 
before  so  compact  a  phalanx  of  foes  have  failed.  That  Baur, 
Schwegler,  and  the  host  of  their  followers,  have  not  altogether 
driven  supernatural  revelation  out  of  the  theology  of  South 
Germany,  was  due,  under  God,  to  the  efforts  of  a  few  earnest 
men  of  whom  Schmid  was  one.  He  exerted  an  immense 
influence  by  his  lectures,  and  by  his  personal  character.  He 
gathered  around  him  a  little  band  of  students,  deeply  devoted 
and  always  increasing,  whom  he  imbued  with  his  own  spirit. 
It  is  enough  to  point  to  such  men  as  Auberlen,  Domer,  and 
Oehler:  men  who  have  surpassed  their  teacher  in  many 
respects,  but  only  because  he  taught  them  how  to  do  so.  Had 
Schmid  lived  out  the  term  of  his  years,  he  would  have  been 
classed  with  Tholuck,  Hengstenberg,  Nitzsch,  Stier,  and  two 
or  three  other  contemporaries,  who  are  one  after  another 
passing  away  to  their  reward  after  a  lifelong  championship  of 
the  truth  against  foes  amidst  difficulties  of  which  we  can  form 
but  a  very  slender  estimate. 
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While  he  lived  he  was  entirely  faithful,  and  was  the  means 
of  sustaining  the  fidelity  and  animating  the  failing  courage 
of  many  a  young  theologian  and  candidate.  Again  and  again 
we  meet  in  the  memoirs  and  journals  of  the  last  thirty  years 
references  to  the  name  of  Schmid,  as  a  counsellor  and  sup- 
port in  the  pressure  of  the  times.  But  it  was  not  hy  his 
writings  that  he  aimed  to  do  good.  Certain  essays  in  a 
Tubingen  theological  journal  were  the  extent  of  his  literary 
•contributions  to  the  great  strife  of  the  day ;  upon  these  he 
epent  a  good  deal  of  time  and  labour,  but  his  theological 
lectures  had  his  chief  attention.  These  he  most  diligently 
elaborated.  His  duties  as  professor  of  practical  theology — an 
office  which  is  among  us  too  often  merged  in  some  others — 
gaye  him  opportunities  of  much  usefulness  in  forming  the 
mind  and  character  of  the  rising  ministry.  His  courses  of 
moral  philosophy  were  broad  and  comprehensive ;  but  never 
lost  sight  of  the  fundamental  principle  that  all  ethical  prin- 
oiples  and  systems  must  be  expressed  in  terms  of  Christian 
morality  to  be  of  any  worth.  The  tribute  paid  him  by  Weiz- 
sacker,  the  editor  of  the  present  volume,  is  worthy  of  trans- 
lation. '*  In  all  things  he  appeared  himself  to  be  a  thoroughly 
scientific  theologian ;  showing  his  scientific  tendency  in  this, 
ihat  no  fact  and  no  thought  was  with  him  accidental  or 
isolated,  but  all  was  co-ordinated  and  brought  under  the 
government  of  one  great  central  organic  idea.  A  living  piety 
accompanied  him  into  the  region  of  scientific  theology,  and 
gave  him  a  vehement  enthusiasm  for  Christ  and  His  kingdom ; 
and  the  fact  that  his  whole  thought  and  being  bore  this 
stamp  gave  him  a  pre-eminent  Christian  character  in  his 
theological  office,  and  was  the  foundation  of  that  remarkably 
successful  labour  which  has  placed  him  among  Wiirtemberg 
theologians  by  the  side  of  Bengel  and  Storr.  His  *New 
Testament  Theology,*  which  would  have  made  a  more  decided 
opoch  if  it  had  been  published  when  he  wrote  it,  is  not  even 
now  published  too  late.  It  unites,  in  a  manner  unrivalled  by 
Any  similar  work,  the  historical  idea  of  an  organic  develop- 
ment with  the  most  rigorous  faith  in  an  absolute  revelation 
in  Christ.  And,  whatever  may  be  thought  of  the  execution 
in  particular  parts,  this  book  has  shown  that  a  living  histori- 
oal  apprehension  of  theology  is  possible  on  this  firm  founda- 
tion, and,  in  fact,  possible  only  on  this.  It  has  also  very 
^distinguished  merits  in  the  development  of  the  fundamentcd 
dogmatic  ideas  of  Scripture,  in  the  exhibition  of  their  indivi- 
duality and  unity,  in  the  arrangement  of  them  around  their 
oommon  centre,  and  in  their  symmetry ;  in  all  these  respects 
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it  is  so  decidedly  eminent,  that  it  will  long  maintain  its  rank 
eyen  in  the  present  swift  progress  of  evangelical  science." 

Such  is  the  testimony,  roughly  translated,  of  Dr.  Weiz- 
sacker,  the  editor  of  the  fourth  edition  of  this  work.    It  is- 
valuable  testimony  on  many  accounts.     The  writer  of  it  is  an 
unbiassed  man ;  one  who  is  not  distinguished  for  devotion  ta 
what  we  call  orthodoxy,  and  who  would  probably  dissent  from 
very  much  that  his  author  held  dear.     The  nature  of  the 
testimony,  too,  is  valuable,  as  it  touches  precisely  the  point  of 
scientific  accuracy  on  which  modem  critics  lay  so  much  stress. 
For  ourselves,  we  most  heartily  endorse  every  word  of  it. 
After  a  careful  examination  of  the  volume,  and  a  comparison 
of  it  with  Beuss,  Oosterzee,  and  some  others  devoted  to  the 
same  object,  we  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  there  is  not, 
at    present,  anything    comparable    to    it    in    the    English 
language. 

It  cannot  but  have  struck  the  reader  that  throughout  the 
notices  which  preceded  this  sketch,  we  treated  the  book  as  if 
it  were  a  new  work.  It  is  hardly  possible  to  da  otherwise 
with  many  of  Messrs.  Clark's  translations.  They  may  have 
been  heard  of,  and  perhaps  quotations  may  occasionally  have 
reached  the  eyes  of  general  students ;  but,  except  to  a  few, 
they  have  been  literally  as  if  they  did  not  exist.  This  applies, 
especially  to  Schmid's  "  Biblical  Theology  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment," in  this  adntiirable  translation  of  which  the  English 
public  have  received  the  great  boon  of  a  new  and  original 
work. 
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Art.  VIII. — Haifa  Year  of  Modem  History. 

What  a  half  year's  history  has  been  summed  up  between 
last  Aagnst  and  the  beginning  of  last  month  !  Of  the  war 
we  are  all  fuU,  but  there  have  been,  besides  the  war,  many 
things  else  of  the  most  momentous  character  and  magnitude ; 
80  that  even  although  there  had  not  been  transacted  in  one 
awful  campaign  the  most  colossal,  stupendous,  and  decisive 
contest  of  nationalities  that  the  world  has  ever  known,  eighteen 
hundred  and  seventy  would  still  have  been  one  of  the  anni 
mirabiles  in  the  history  of  England.  Of  the  English  legisla- 
tion of  last  year  we  shall  not  speak.  What  was  settled  as 
law  eight  months  ago,  for  England  or  Ireland,  is  too  far  off,  in 
such  times  as  we  are  rushing  through,  to  be  referred  to  now 
in  such  a  review  of  recent  events  as  we  are  about  to  offer. 
But  we  must*not  neglect  to  note  whatever  may  have  to  be  said 
aboutthe  Continental  struggle — as  to  which,  however,  we  at  least 
cannot  hope  to  bring  any  new  light — ^that  the  greatest  eccle- 
siastical events,  events  which  mark  the  passage  of  Europe 
and  the  world  into  distinctly  new  phases  of  influence  and 
movement,  have  taken  place  since  last  summer. 

The  Pseudo-oecumenical  Council,  with  its  Syllabus  and 
its  Decree  of  Papal  Infallibility,  and  the  reduction  to  a  mere 
name  and  shadow  of  the  Pope's  temporal  power,  are  facts  in 
general  ecclesiastical  history,  and  are  landmarks  in  the 
history  of  the  Boman  Catholic  Church,  enough,  by  them- 
selves, to  have  made  the  last  year  an  era  to  be  had  in  ever- 
lasting remembrance.  The  Council  was  a  wonderful  effort, 
stupendous,  imposing,  at  certain  moments  and  in  certain 
aspects,  magniflcent;  and  yet  it  was  a  complete  and  dis- 
astrous failure — a  factitious  extravaganza  born  out  of  due 
time.  Three  centuries  had  passed  since  there  had  been  a 
Council  of  the  Western  "  Catholic  "  Church.  That  Council, 
on  the  whole,  must  be  admitted  to  have  been,  as  respects  its 
policy  and  its  influence  on  the  fortunes  of  the  Papacy  and  of 
the  Boman  Church,  politically  and  ecclesiastically  consi- 
dered, a  partial  success.  It  is  true  the  Council  of  Trent  was 
in  certain  respects  abortive ;  but  in  others  it  was  potent.  It 
contributed  materially  to  the  reorganisation  of  the  Boman 
Catholic  Church,  and  to  its  reform  as  viewed  in  some 
respects ;  it  impressed  upon  the  counsels,  the  tendencies,  the 
spirit  of  the  Church,  a  tone  and  policy  which  contributed  not 
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a  little  to  the  restoration  of  some  of  the  influence  which  it 
had  lost  in  Europe.  Its  doctrinal  determinations  were 
judicious,  and  profound  policy  guided  profound  tenacity 
of  purpose  throughout.  The  Council  of  1870*  has  been 
the  reverse  of  a  success;  although  perhaps  even  thai 
Council  can  justify  its  existence  and  its  general  policy  by 
reasons  which  would  prove  that  a  council  was  a  necessity, 
and  that,  with  all  its  follies  and  its  faults,  the  Council  of  last 
summer  has  done,  at  least  in  part,  a  work  which  it  was 
necessary  to  get  done,  and  which,  being  left  undone,  confusion 
and  confessed  defeat  could  only  be  the  permanent  condition 
of  Boman  Catholic  affairs.  But  yet  the  Council  was,  as  we 
have  said,  a  failure.  It  may  have  calked  a  leak,  one  of  not 
a  few ;  it  may  have  tied  up  a  vein,  but  it  has  achieved  no 
victory;  it  has  laid  bare  discord  and  weakness;  it  has 
formulated  and  emblazoned  in  conciliar  stereotype  some  of 
the  worst  errors  of  the  Boman  system.  At  most  it  has  put  a 
patch  on  here,  and  there  a  reut.  It  has  not  found  new  bottles 
for  the  new  wine.  It  has  been  a  failure ;  a  conspicuous  and 
**  CBCumenical "  failure ;  although  to  hold  it  was  a  necessity. 
No  other  Boman  council  will  ever  be  holden  in  Bome  or  else- 
where. The  last  year  of  the  Pope's  sovereignty  over  Bome 
has  seen  the  last  and  weakest,  and  most  disastrous  and  anti- 
Christian  of  all  the  Boman  Councils. 

The  two  special  facts  of  the  Council's  history  were  the 
Syllabus  and  the  definition  and  recognition,  as  an  article  of 
faith,  of  the  Papal  Infallibility.  The  dogma  of  the  Immaculate 
Conception  of  Mary  was  no  part  of  its  burden  of  enormity ; 
that  had  already  been  defined  and  proclaimed  by  the  Pope, 
whose  infallibility  the  Council  of  last  year  authoritatively 
pronounced.  We  confess  that  we  do  not  regard  either  tlie 
Syllabus  or  the  proclamation  of  infallibility  as  such  a  critical 
and  infatuated  achievement  of  papal  and  Bomanist  madness 
in  its  final  paroxysms,  as  we  have  observed  that  many  do* 
The  Syllabus  is  nothing  more  than  a  revised  edition  of  the 
whole  system  of  Boman  Catholic  principles  and  claims 
adapted,  as  far  as  possible,  to  modem  conditions  and  ideas. 
It  must  be  evident  that,  unless  the  papal  organisation  and 
communion  were  prepared  to  relinquish  its  past  assumptions 
^  and  claims,  and  to  recant  its  proud  boast  of  immutability,  it 
was  above  all  things  necessary  that  its  summary  of  principles 
and  assumptions  should  be  put  into  modem  dress.  It  was 
an  awkward  thing  to  have  perpetually  to  refer  for  doctrines, 
for  rules,  for  principles,  to  bulls  and  decrees,  and  determina- 
tions and  constitutions,  some  of  which  had  been  pronounced 
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by  the  tardy  bat  consenting  judgment  of  all  modem  criticism 
to  be  forgeries,  and  all  of  which  were  mixed  np  with  much 
that  was  untenable,  or  imcoath,  or  obsolete.  Borne  is  not  at 
liberty  to  recant,  or  to  rescind,  or  even  frankly  and  con- 
fessedly to  modify.  It  mast  deduce  its  present  absolutely 
from  its  past.  It  can  neither  retract  nor  reform,  and  yet  in 
those  bulls  and  decrees  of  former  times,  to  which  it  was  com- 
pelled to  refer  for  the  definition  and  justification  of  its  dogmas 
and  claims,  there  were  many  things  which  it  was  very  de- 
sirable to  leave  out  of  sight.  The  doctrines  and  principles  to 
which  the  Papacy  must  adhere,  as  originally  defined,  and  as 
foond  in  situ  by  the  ecclesiastical  student  or  historical  explorer, 
are  often  expressed  in  a  form  utterly  repulsive,  perhaps  even 
monstrous,  or  are  connected  with  matters  calculated  to  bring 
them  and  the  whole  papal  system  into  contempt. 

From  these  considerations,  it  is  evident  that  such  an 
authoritative  summary  of  Boman  Catholic  claims  and  prin- 
ciples as  should  include  all  that  was  essential  to  the  full 
exposition  and  maintenance  of  the  Boman  Catholic  position, 
leaving  out  all  that  was  superfluous  and  all  that  was  directly 
damaging  and  needlessly  repulsive,  and  adapting  the  whole, 
in  phrase  and,  as  far  as  possible,  in  idea,  to  the  modem  worlds 
with  all  plausibility  of  statement  and  suggestion,  would  be  a 
very  convenient  and  valuable  document  indeed  for  Boman 
Catholicism.  It  would  be  an  outward  line  of  circumvallation 
and  defence  surrounding  the  inner  secrets  and  citadel  of 
Bomanism,  finished  with  the  appliances  of  modern  art, 
and  presenting  to  the  profane  world  outside  the  most 
plausible  and  complete  show  of  science  and  strength, 
while  it  concealed  the  worn  and  fissured  ramparts  and  the 
tottering  fortresses  which  had  proved  to  be  no  longer  a  secure 
defence  for  the  mouldering  Papacy.  Such  a  line  of  defence 
the  Syllabus  was  intended  to  famish.  It  is  not,,  indeed,  really 
defensible ;  but  at  many  points  it  presents  a  seeming  strong 
&ont,  and  while  the  ancient  and  rusty  batteries,  which  could 
not  now  be  fired  without  exploding,  are  cunningly  and  con- 
veniently masked,  the  towers  and  bastions  are  strengthened 
with  great  care  and  finished  with  not  a  little  skill  of  workman- 
diip.  The  Boman  Catholic  dbvotee,  the  docile  inquirer,  the 
astute  polemic,  wiU  all  find  in  the  Syllabus  a  convenient  and 
valoable  vade  mecwm.  It  gives  the  modem  edition  of  Ultra- 
montanism,  adapted,  as  far  as  possible,  to  the  ideas  of  Eu- 
ropean culture.  It  supersedes  the  necessity  for  reference 
to  obsolete  and  offensive  bulls  and  decretals  and  con-^ 
stitutions. 
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So  also,  in  our  judgment,  the  aathoritative  establishment 
and  declaration  of  the  Papal  Infallibility  was  a  necessity  for 
popery,  if  popery  were  not  finally  and  utterly  to  abdicate. 
Logically,  this  dogma  had  always  been  felt  to  be  a  necessary 
corollary  from  the  claim  of  the  Roman  Church  to  be  recog- 
nised as  de  facto  the  infallible  judge  in  doctrine  and  in  contro- 
versies. The  Church,  whatever  latent  faculties  it  may  have, 
and  whatever  dormant  rights  it  may  possess,  is  but  a  dumb 
church,  if  it  has  no  mouth-piece.  The  Pope  is  the  univer- 
sally acknowledged  head  and  mouth-piece  in  discipline  and 
government ;  if  the  Pope  were  not  also  its  infallible  head  and 
mouth-piece  in  respect  of  doctrine,  it  could  have  no  voice  at 
all  in  the  emerging  questions  of  controversy  which  arise  to 
distract  Christendom.  To  say  that  Councils  have  the  voice, 
and  must  decide,  is  to  use  mere  words  of  mockery.  Three 
hundred  years  had  passed  without  a  council ;  and  when  here- 
after can  or  will  a  council  meet  again  ?  In  three  centuries 
how  many  questions  of  doctrinal  doubt,  of  needful  definition, 
of  heretical  cavilling  and  controversy  must  arise.  And  if 
there  be  no  authority  to  decide  these  questions  in  the  interim, 
and  no  voice  to  utter  the  decisions,  of  what  value  or  reality  is 
the  boasted  unity,  universality,  and  authority  of  the  Church  ? 
We  have  always  felt  that  there  was  no  possible  answer  to 
these  questions  from  the  Boman  Catholic  point  of  view  but 
one,  viz.,  that  the  Pope,  speaking  ex  cathedrd,  is,  and  must 
be,  infallible. 

Ultramontanism  is  the  only  logical  Bomanism.  Gallicanism 
is  essentially  schismatic.  Accordingly  we  never  considered 
the  demand  for  the  declaration  of  Papal  Infallibility  to  be 
foolish,  much  less  monstrous,  on  the  part  of  earnest  practical 
Boman  Catholics.  Let  Bomanism  stop  short  of  this,  and  it  is 
but  a  house  divided  against  itself.  Those  indeed  within  the 
Anglican  pale  who  persisted  in  dreaming  of  the  possibility  of 
a  reconciliation  with  Bome  could  not  but  regard  the  Syllabus 
and  the  Dogma  of  Infallibility  together  as  shutting  out  all 
hope  of  such  reconciliation.  The  national  party  in  the  Bo- 
man communion,  also,  who  are  not  so  much  Papal 
Catholics  as  Western  European  Catholics,  such  as 
the  authors  of  Janus  and  QuirinuSf  and  many  dis- 
tinguished Catholic  ecclesiastics  and  laymen  in  Germany  and 
France,  who  would  rejoice  to  see  the  Popedom  reduced  to  a 
mere  primacy,  and  the  terrible  demoralising  and  dehumanis- 
ing bond  of  papal  usurpations  and  corruptions,  papal  tradi- 
tions and  policy,  which  has  crushed  down  the  truth  and 
liberty  and  moral  life  of  nations,  shivered  and  for  ever  broken 
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from  off  their  necks — such  Catholics  as  these  could  not  but 
deplore  the  whole  business  of  the  Syllabus  and  the  Dogma, 
because  it  was  binding  with  new  and  more  stringent  fetters 
than  ever  the  heritage  of  papal   falsehoods  and  tyrannies 
about  the  neck  of  the  Catholic  Church  and  her  constituent 
nations.    But  we,  who  are  neither  Bomanising  Anglicans  nor 
Catholic  nationalists,  although  we  have  much  sympathy  for 
the  latter  of  these  parties,  and  are  not  without  sympathy  for 
certain  sections  of  the  former  party,  may  be  permitted  to  see 
without  anguish  that  the  Eoman  Catholic  usurpation  is  filling 
up  its  measure  of  folly  and  wrong,  and  reducing  its  claims 
before  mankind  lo  a  reductio  ad  absurdum.    The  dogma  of  In- 
fallibility is  an  absurdity,  a  profanity,    is,   constructively, 
nothing  less  than  a  blasphemy.  It  is  a  visible  enthronement  of 
the  Pope  in  the  seat  of  the  Most  High.  In  it,  perhaps  even  more 
than  in  the  dogma  of  the  Immaculate  Conception,  culminates 
the  impiety  of  the  Papal  Anti-Christ.  But  yet  there  is  nothing 
more  in  it  than  has  always,  at  least  for  many  centuries  past, 
been  implicitly  and  not  all  obscurely  contained  in  the  claims 
of  the  Popedom.    We  never  doubted  that  the  infallibility 
would,  that  it  must,  be  decreed  by  a  vast  majority.    We 
never  expected  that  the  consummation  of  the  decree  would 
cause  a  rent  in  the  Papal  communion.    Not  the  less  do  we 
see  that  that  communion  is  separating  into  great  nationali- 
ties, that    this  decree   must  deeply  strengthen  the  forces 
everywhere  which  tend  to  separation,  that  the  Papacy,  how- 
ever it  may  maintain  for  long  its  discipline,  and  may  even 
gain  for  a  season  in  compactness  and  seeming  unity,  is 
decaying  in  its  inner  strength  and  its  vital  energies,  and 
must  presently  give  place  to  a    collective,   but   nationally 
distributed,  and,  in  good  part,  nationally  separate,  Catho- 
licism, which  may  acknowledge  the  Bishop  of  Eome,  for 
ages  afterwards,   as  its  primate,  but  which  will  assuredly 
reject  the  system  of    specifically  Boman    usurpations    and 
corruptions. 

Argumentatively  and  logically,  therefore,  the  loyal  and 
thorough  Eoman  Catholics  were  right  not  only  in  voting  the 
Syllabus,  but  also  the  Infallibility.  And  henceforth  the 
Bioman  Catholic  Church,  which  can  never  have  another 
pretended  (Ecumenical  Council,  can  afford  to  dispense  with 
one.  The  Pope  will  be  equal  to  all  demands.  The  wisdom 
and  infallibility  of  the  whole  Church,  of  any  council  that  might 
be  called,  is  impersonated  in  the  living  Pope,  as  Popes  in 
succession  may  be  elected  and  pass  away.  At  the  moment 
when  the  Papacy,  in  its  ecclesiastico-political  character  and 
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position,  is  rednced  to  absolate  dependence,  to  dependence, 
worst  of  all,  upon  the  lie  Oalantuomo  and  his  government, 
the  theoretical  position  and  character  of  the  Pontiff  are 
exalted  to  an  eminence  never  before  officially  and  authorita- 
tively proclaimed.  Both  these  facts  will,  no  doubt,  concur 
in  hastening  the  downfall  of  the  Papal  dominion  over 
the  grand  ecclesiastical  unity  of  the  Western  and  Latin 
Church. 

And  here  comes  in  the  question  of  the  temporal  power. 
The  Pope's  temporal  power  may  be  said  to  be  quite  gone. 
All  that  the  shadow  of  it  which  is  left  amounts  to  is  that  he 
is  the  subject  of  no  ruler,  and  a  member  of  no  political 
nationality.    In  our  judgment,  his  temporal  dethronement 
does  beyond  question  affect  his  position  as  a  spiritual  poten- 
tate.   He  is  now  visibly  dependent.    He  holds  his  place  of 
nominal  princely   dignity  manifestly  on  sufferance.     The 
support  of  the  other  Catholic  powers  combines  with  the 
forbearance  of  the  sovereign  of  Italy  to  retain  for  him  for 
a  season  the  personal  independence  which  at  present  he 
appears  to  enjoy.    But  suppose  France  were  to  become  in 
permanence  of  a  republic  dominated  by  such  ideas  as  those  of 
Gambetta  or  of  Louis  Blanc,  a  contingency  of  the  not  re- 
mote future  which  is  certainly  far  from  improbable,  what 
guarantee  would  there  then  be  that  all  Eome,  the  papal  por- 
tion included,  and  the  Bishop  of  Rome,  together  with  the  city, 
would  not  be  absorbed  into  the  Italian  nationality  and  brought 
under  subjection  to  Italian  law  and  sovereignty?    Such  a 
consummation  could  not  be  without  its  effect  on  the  spirit 
and  tendency  of  the  Boman  Catholic  Church.    The  contrast 
now  between  the  Pope  of  five  centuries  ago  and  of  to-day  is 
sufficiently  suggestive.    If  the  Irish  Papal  fanatics  became 
students  of  history,  they  would  certainly  experience  some 
considerable  cooling  of  their  fanaticism.    And  certainly  when 
the  Pole's  independence  as  a  citizen  has  passed  away,  as  pass 
away  it  must;    when  he  has  descended  to  the  level  of  a 
subject,  as  he  will  have  to  descend ;   the  Boman  Catholic 
world   will  be  more   and  more   disillusionised  on  the  sub- 
ject of  the  Papal  usurpations  and  pretensions.    Mr.  Glad- 
stone, indeed,  has    thought    it   worth   his  while    to  write 
and  publish  a  letter  to    some   obscure  Irish  indigenes,  in 
an  obscure  village  of  barbarous  name,,  to  signify  his  own 
tender  concern  for  the  spiritual  independence  of  the  '*  Sove- 
reign  Pontiff."  The  political  sentiment  maybe  excused  which 
is  expressed  in  that  letter  of  matchless  unwisdom ;  all  states* 
men,  so  far  as  we  know,  certainly  Mr.  Disraeli  and  the 
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Conservative  chiefs,  no  less  than  Mr.  Gladstone,  Lord  Russell, 
and  the  politicians  of  the  other  side,  have  agreed  in  the 
judgment  that  the  Pope's  spiritual  independence  must  be 
maintained,  and  have  been  at  any  time  willing  to  place  a 
frigate  at  Civita  Yecchia,  or  a  palace  at  Malta,  at  the.cUsposal 
of  *'  His  Holiness,"  to  secure  this  object.  But  the  folly  which, 
at  such  a  time,  to  such  parties,  and  on  such  an  occasion, 
could  indite  such  a  letter  as  Mr.  Gladstone's  on  this 
subject  was  peculiarly  the  property  of  the  able  and  elo- 
quent Prime  Minister  who  now  leads  the  Parliament  of 
this  realm. 

For  our  own  parts,  we  venture  to  differ  entirely  from  the 
politician's  view  as  to  this  matter  of  the  independence  of  the 
Pope.  We  see  no  reason  why  the  Pope  should  be  politically 
independent, — no  reason  why,  although  Bishop  of  Rome  and 
Primate  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  he  should  not  be  a 
subject,  like  any  other  Bishop.  We  shall  be  told  that  it 
would  be  dangerous  to  leave  the  spiritual  head  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  communion  in  any  nation,  whether  Austria,  or 
France,  or  Spain,  or  even  Prussia  or  Ireland,  under  civil 
subjection  to  the  sovereign  of  another  nation.  We  do  not 
see  wherein  the  special  danger  consists.  The  Tope  has  surely 
been,  many  times  of  late,  as  much  under  the  thumb  of  the 
French  Emperor,  and  formerly  as  much  under  the  inspiration 
and  paramount  influence  of  Austria,  as  he  could  be  under  the 
influence  of  a  constitutional  sovereign  like  the  King  of  Italy, 
between  whom  and  himself  there  is  no  mutual  attraction,  or 
confidence,  or  affinity.  And  if  the  Pope,  being  under  real 
subjection  to  the  King  of  Italy,  or  amenable  in  any  way  to  his 
authority  or  royal  influence,  were  to  interfere  as  spiritual 
head  of  his  Church  in  the  affairs,  let  us  say,  of  Ireland,  in 
any  such  way  as  might  be,  in  the  estimation  of  the  British 
Government,  injurious  or  offensive,  it  would  surely  be  quite  as 
convenient  to  address  a  remonstrance  on  the  subject  to  the 
Pope's  sovereign  through  our  own  ambassador  at  Rome,  as  to 
try  to  get  at  his  Holiness  in  an  indirec  and  undignified  and 
underhand  way  through  Mr.  Odo  Russell,  or  any  other  British 
"  Consul "  whom  the  the  great  spiritual  potentate  might 
condescend  to  treat  as  our  charge  d'affaires  at  Rome. 

There  is  more  force  in  the  objection  that  ii  is  inconsistent 
with  the  unity  and  universality  claimed  by  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church  that  the  national  branches  of  that  com- 
munion should  acknowledge  as  head  and  primate  one  who  is 
a  subject-bishop  in  a  separate  nation ;  that  such  an  acknow- 
ledgment would  be  found  to  be  incompatible  with  the  rights 
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and  integrity  of  independent  nationalities,  as  much  so  as  for 
the  Episcopal  and  quasi- Anglican  communion  in  the  United 
States  to  acknowledge  the  Primate  of  England  as  their 
primate,  and  that  the  effect  of  the  Pope's  becoming  an  Italian 
subject  would  be  the  breaking  up  of  the  Western,  or  Boman 
Catholic  Church,  into  distinct  national  Churches,  holding 
only  a  certain  communion  and  sisterly  union  with  each  other. 
But,  as  to  this  point,  we  cannot  but  remember  that  the 
Moravian  Church  throughout  all  nations  is,  and  has  con- 
tinued to  be,  one  church ;  that  the  English  Methodist  Church 
has  its  branches  in  France  and  Switzerland ;  and  that  the 
great  American  Methodist  Church  of  the  States  has  branches 
in  Germany  and  Scandinavia,  and  sends  its  bishops  annually 
from  America  to  preside  over  the  Church  assemblies,  and  to 
ordain  ministers  in  those  countries  of  Europe.  Besides 
which,  we  confess  that  we  see  no  reason  why  English  states- 
men should  feel  bound  to  interpose  the  offer  of  a  frigate  or  of 
a  palace,  of  any  help  or  protection  whatever,  in  order  to 
prevent  the  Boman  Catholic  Church  from  being  resolved  into 
constituent  and  mutually  separate  national  churches.  So  far 
as  unity  means  anything  good,  such  a  resolution  need  not 
impair  Boman  Catholic  unity;  so  far  as  unity  means  an 
adhesion  to  all  the  usurpations,  errors,  and  heresies  of  the 
past  history  of  the  Papal  Curia  and  the  Boman  communion, 
it  would  be  an  infinite  mercy  to  be  delivered  from  it.  On  the 
whole,  therefore,  we  are  clearly  of  opinion  that  the  English 
Oovemment  wUl  do  well  entirely  to  abstain  from  the 
"  Sovereign  Pontiff,"  and  to  enter  into  no  closer  relations 
with  him  than  with  the  Patriarch  of  Constantinople  or  the 
President  of  the  Wesleyan  Conference. 

The  views  we  have  indicated  are  such  as  English  statesmen 
are  at  liberty  to  hold;  such,  we  venture  to  think,  as  they 
ought  to  hold ;  such  as  would  be  very  generally  endorsed  by 
the  press  and  public  of  this  country,  except,  perhaps,  by  the 
officialised  press,  which  is  more  or  less  inspired  by  permanent 
nnder-secretaries  of  state.  We  could  not  expect  Continental 
statesmen,  in  general,  as  yet  to  hold  such  views,  especially 
the  statesmen  of  Boman  Catholic  governments ;  and  if  they 
cannot  but  feel  a  lively  concern  for  the  political  and  spiritual 
independence  of  the  Pope,  they,  of  course,  will  be  welcome, 
so  far  as  we  are  concerned,  to  offer  His  Holiness  a  frigate  or 
an  asylum.  But  English  statesmen  must  beware  of  inter- 
meddling with  his  affairs,  or  charging  themselves  with  the 
provision  for  his  honour  or  security.  The  people  of  England 
cannot  comprehend  what  such  conduct  means,  and  wUl  not 
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tolerate  it.  And  it  was  the  very  recklessness  and  absurdity 
of  Oxford  High  Anglican  sympathy  and  chivalry  on  behalf  of 
the  "  Western  Catholic  Church,"  its  unity  and  its  indepen- 
dence, not  unmixed,  perhaps,  with  some  perverted  idea  of 
conciliation  for  the  Catholics  of  Ireland,  which  led  Mr. 
Gladstone  to  commit  the  daring  folly  of  writing  the  letter  to 
which  we  have  referred.  Well  has  his  temerity  and  weak- 
ness been  punished  by  his  being  reduced  to  hail  Mr.  Einnaird 
as  the  deu8  ex  machind  (and  what  a  machina  that  notable  cor- 
respondence was),  to  extricate  him  from  the  threatening  posi- 
tion into  which  he  had  brought  himself. 

We  have  intimated  that,  as  we  can  throw  no  fresh  light  on 
the  war  question,  we  shall  have  little  to  say  respecting  it. 
Germany  has  organised  and  carried  through,  in  one  brief 
half  year,  the  most  stupendous  and  overwhelming  war  which 
Western  Europe  has  known,  carried  it  through  with  a  power 
of  combination,  an  immensity  of  forces  and  resources,  a 
thoroughness  and  stress  of  vast,  deliberate,  yet  vehement  and 
concentrated  intellect,  and  with  a  completeness,  a  colossal 
magnificence,  of  success,  such  as  the  world  has  never  known, 
and  as  no  dream  of  any  conqueror  could  ever  beforehand 
have  imagined.  Before  such  a  combination  as  that  wielded  by 
the  Kaiser  Wilhelm,  with  the  counsel  and  help  of  Von  Moltke 
and  Von  Bismark,  France  must  have  been  conquered,  even  if 
her  organisation,  her  spirit,  and  her  resources  had  been  what 
the  French  Emperor  supposed,  and  the  flatterers  of  the 
Emperor  and  the  French  people  declared  them  to  be,  in  the 
beginning  of  last  July.  But,  in  fact,  France  was  wretchedly 
organised  and  deeply  demoralised.  The  official  marionettes 
of  the  bureaucratic  imperialism  gave  the  word  of  drill  and 
•regulation  to  the  whole  population.  Beal  self-government 
was  unknown — unknown  in  the  village  and  commune;  un- 
known in  the  town  and  the  department;  unknown  in  the 
-country  and  in  Paris.  The  maire,  the  prefet  or  sous-pr^fet, 
the  police,  the  ministers  of  state,  inspired,  moved,  managed, 
regulated,  all  things. 

The  legislative  assemblies  did  nothing  real,  did  little  but 
echo  the  tones  and  sentences  of  Imperial  dictation.  A  long 
peace,  the  development  of  internal  resources,  not  a  few 
enlightened  commercial  measures  of  government,  the  teem- 
ing and  incomparable  resources  of  the  country  itself,  had 
£lled  France  with  men  of  fortune,  had  filled  Paris  with 
wealth  and  luxury,  which  the  crowding  visitors  of  all  nations 
•continually  increased ;  but,  while  the  men  and  women  of 
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wealth,  of  leisure,  of  fashion  and  pleasure,  were  ever  multi- 
plying in  Paris,  of  noble  careers  accessible  to  their  energy  and 
ambition,  of  wholesome  and  elevating  public  activity  and 
occupation,  of  political  and  intellectual  zest,  and  life,  and 
occupation—save  in  the  way  of  mere  abstract  speculation 
and  discussion — there  was  nothing  open  to  them.  What 
wonder,  accordingly,  if  luxury,  frivolity,  and  vice,  reigned 
supreme,  varied  chiefly  by  the  reactionary  devotion  of  the 
rdiguuses  and  by  the  secret  bitterness  and  wickedness  of 
plotting,  blaspheming,  red  republican,  Belleville  ?  Pleasant, 
prosperous,  easy-going  tradespeople,  destitute  of  tone  and 
energy;  frivolous,  debased,  emasculated  votaries  of  fashion 
and  •  sensual  pleasure ;  a  cowardly,  malcontent  multitude, 
demanding  and  receiving,  as  their  needful  sop,  the  never- 
failing  Panem  et  Circenses;*  a  horde  of  priests  with  crowds 
of  priest-led  women ; — these  constituted  the  leading  classes  in 
the  population  of  Paris.  Of  course  there  were  besides  many 
good  people,  men  of  science,  men  and  women  of  benevolence, 
excellent  Christians,  both  Protestants  and  Boman  Catholics ; 
but  these  were,  on  the  whole,  the  exceptions  that  proved  the 
rule,  standing  forth  so  distinctly  as  exceptions.  A  quick, 
cultivated,  tlmving,  equal  nation,  full  of  political  instincts 
and  intelligence,  cannot  be  schooled  and  managed  and  sup- 
pressed by  a  universal,  all-regulating  bureaucratic  despotism, 
without  being  utterly  demoralised.  All  wealth,  energy,  fancy, 
fashion,  were  prostituted  at  the  shrine  of  pleasure  and  luxury. 
One  consequence  of  this  was  the  fearful  and  altogether  un- 
manly truthlessness  which,  more  than  any  other  vice,  has 
disgraced  the  conduct  of  French  affairs,  in  all  departments, 
during  the  past  war.  Such  a  France  as  this  could  not  endure 
the  contest  with  the  vast  and  resolute  German  nationality. 
The  stronger  civilisation,  the  manlier  and  more  truthful  race, 
the  higher  education,  the  virtue  of  discipline,  the  force  and 
self-control  implied  in  the  recognition  of  the  supremacy  of 
duty,  have  triumphed  over  the  infinite  cleverness,  the  ver- 
satility, the  buoyancy,  and  the  elan  of  the  brave  and  dashing 
children  of  France.  Giant  Germany,  earnest  and  wrathful^ 
has  utterly  vanquished  and  quelled  her  fiery  challenger,  and 
Gaul,  bleeding  and  exhausted,  stripped  and  prostrate,  quite 
incapable  of  resistance,  although  still  capable  of  boasting 
and  even  of  threatening,  lies  at  the  feet  of  her  conqueror, 
only  permitted  to  rise  on  condition  of  paying  an  enormous 
ransom.    The  broad  moral  of  this  history  is  plain  enough  to 

*  The  price  of  bread  was  always  artificially  kept  down  in  Paris. 
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read ;  and  all  have  read  it.  Bat  the  question  we  will  ask  of 
those  who  meditate  apon  the  history  is,  What  results  will  this 
war  have  upon  the  future  history  of  Europe  and  the  world  ? 
WUl  France  be  sobered,  made  true  to  fact,  made  practical 
and  earnest?  We  venture  to  think  not.  Climate,  race, 
religion,  and  the  influence  of  her  past  history,  have  made 
France  what  she  is.  The  German  victories  will  not  affect 
any  of  these  elements  of  national  character,  except  only  the 
element  of  history.  Doubtless  the  effect  of  looking  back  on 
the  campaign  of  1870-1871  will  be  different  from  that  pro- 
duced by  feasting  on  Thiers'  splendid  romance  of  history. 
But  the  modification  thus  produced  will  not  affect  the  general 
cast  and  fundamental  principles  of  character  in  the  French. 
They  will  lead  to  the  development  of  a  passion  for  national 
revenge ;  but  they  will  hardly  reduce  in  any  sensible  degree 
the  national  vanity,  and  they  will  certainly  not  impair  the 
buoyancy  of  the  national  temperament.  Bevenge  is  not 
sobriety ;  fierceness  is  compatible  with  frivolity.  Fierceness 
and  revenge  are  not  favourable  to  truthfulness.  The  Gallic 
Kelt  will  be  as  hard  to  fix  and  consolidate  as  his  Irish  con- 
gener. Nothing,  we  believe,  but  a  religious  revolution  could 
effect  the  needful  change.  France  lost  her  real  earnest  man- 
liness when  she  cast  out  the  Huguenots. 

One  result  of  the  war,  in  materially  altering  the  relative 

Ksitions  of  Popery  and  Protestantism,  is  already  evident, 
e  surrender  at  Sedan,  the  Imperial  collapse,  was  very  soon 
followed,  as  it  was  at  once  foreseen  that  it  would  be  followed, 
by  the  union  of  Bome  and  the  ecclesiastical  territory  around 
it  to  the  kingdom  of  Italy.  That  section  of  Bome  of  which 
the  Vatican  is  the  centre,  is  all  the  territory  which  now 
remains  to  the  ''Sovereign  Pontiff."  His  temporal  power 
had  only  been  kept  up  for  years  by  the  support  of  the  French 
Emperor.  The  fall  of  Napoleon  and  his  Empire  could  not 
but  bring  with  it  the  unification  of  Italy  and  the  obliteration 
from  the  map  of  Europe  of  the  ''  States  of  the  Church.'*  The 
Imperial  regime  may  possibly,  after  awhile,  be  restored  to 
France,  although  to  us  that  does  not  seen  very  probable,  but 
its  restoration  could  not  undo  the  great  fait  accompli  of  the 
temporal  deposition  of  the  Pope.  Still  less  will  any  Orleans 
dynasty  dare  to  compass  his  restoration  to  temporal  power. 
And,  least  of  all,  can  it  be  supposed  that  a  French  Bepublic 
would  make  any  attempt  in  the  same  direction.  That  the 
loss  of  the  Pope's  temporal  power  is,  in  our  judgment,  a  loss 
of  prestige,  of  influence,  of  political  force  and  faculty,  for  the 
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Papacy,  we  have  already  intimated.  It  tends  to  abate  and 
attenuate  the  Soman  papal  and  the  traditional  element  in 
the  *'  Catholic  "  communion,  and  therefore  to  favour  the  rise 
of  a  national  and  emancipated  Catholicism  in  the  great 
Catholic  nations  of  Europe.  But,  furthermore,  we  cannot 
but  think  that  one  inevitable  result  of  the  war  must  be  to 
make  Protestantism  in  general  politically  stronger,  because 
of  the  enormous  ascendency  in  Europe  gained  by  Prussia, 
than  it  has  ever  been  before.  In  a  certain  sort,  and  notwith- 
standing the  Boman  Catholic  German  states  and  armies 
which  were  combined  under  the  command  of  the  Prussian 
monarch,  it  is  the  Beformation  which  has  conquered  in  the 
recent  conflict,  and  has  thus  regained  some  positions  which 
had  been  lost  in  for^ler  generations  through  the  astute  and 
vigorous  policy  which  was  adopted  by  the  Catholic  Church 
under  the  inspiration  and  impulse  derived  from  the  Council 
of  Trent.  Continental  Protestantism  will  now  look  to  the 
German  Emperor  as  its  natural  head.  Continental  Boman 
Catholicism  will  no  longer  have  the  French  Emperor  to  rely 
upon  in  extremity,  and  the  place  of  France  cannet  be  sup- 
plied by  Austria,  or  Spain,  or  Italy.  Boman  Catholicism  has 
now  only  a  spiritual  unity,  and  that  spiritual  unity  is  not 
visible  and  impressive  as  it  once  was.  The  papal  nuncio  is 
no  longer  potent  at  Vienna,  separated  as  Austria  is  from 
Italy,  and  comparatively  little  concerned  with  Western  or 
Southern  Europe.  The  nuncio  in  future  cannot  be  a  power 
in  Paris.  In  Bome  itself  is  entrenched  a  monarchy  which 
has  more  than  half  thrown  off  the  papal  yoke.  The  influence 
of  Spain  on  Europe  and  its  progress  is  insignificant,  whUe  its 
position,  in  regard  to  the  Papacy,  is  ambiguous.  The 
weakening  of  the  ecclesiastico-political,  the  properly  Boman 
and  papal  bond  of  the  Boman  Catholic  communion,  must 
leave  the  power  of  the  respective  nationalities  in  the  ascen- 
dant throughout  the  Catholic  populations  of  Europe. 

The  spectacle  of  two  great  nations  at  war  has  led  to  much 
writing  and  speaking  on  the  subject  of  our  own  military  re- 
sources as  a  nation.  At  first  it  seemed  as  if  something  of 
military  jealousy  and  fervour  were  taking  hold  of  the  country. 
It  always  happens,  however,  that,  in  the  presence  of  great 
conflicts,  the  warlike,  the  nationally  irritable,  the  excitable, 
make  their  voices  heard  loudly,  whilst,  for  fear  of  not  being 
regarded  as  patriotic,  others  at  first  are  silent.  But  when 
the  time  comes  for  action,  as  now  that  Parliament  has 
met,  and  when  projects  are  advanced  which  mean  heavy  ad- 
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ditional  taxation,  or  perhaps  impartially  enforced  military 
service  in  all  ranks,  cooler  and  more  calculating  counsels 
begin  to  suggest  themselves ;  the  friends  of  economy,  the 
opponents  of  military  passions,  come  forth  from  their  silent 
reserve ;  and,  after  a  while,  the  mind  of  the  nation  declares 
itself  in  terms  and  tones  of  moderation  which,  not  many 
weeks  before,  might  have  seemed  to  be  impossible.  England, 
it  is  certain,  does  not  need  a  numerous  army  for  home  de- 
fence ;  what  it  does  need  is  a  grand  and  ample  fleet.  A 
matchless  naval  organisation  is  what,  by  consent  of  all, 
England  ought  to  have.  The  people  will  not  pay  for  an 
army  on  a  Continental  war  footing.  They  will  not  grudge 
whatever  may  be  necessary  for  a  magnificent  and  thoroughly 
efficient  navy.  Mr.  Cardwell's  proposals  for  army  reform 
seem  to  meet  with  tolerably  general  favour.  The  abolition 
of  purchase  is  of  necessity  the  first  step  towards  any  search- 
ing and  far-reaching  scheme  of  army  reform.  If  our  army  be 
comparatively  small,  it  ought  to  be  the  best  appointed,  the 
best  organised,  and  the  most  effective  army,  for  its  size,  in 
the  world,  and  to  be  the  centre  of  a  system  of  militia  defence 
of  the  highest  discipline  and  efficiency  compatible  with  a 
voluntary  basis.  The  German  system  of  universal  military 
service,  for  a  term  of  years,  and  unlimited  military  lia- 
bility, is  happily  not  needed  in  an  island  like  ours,  and 
would  not  be  tolerated  by  the  country.  It  is  doubtless  the 
most  efficient,  but  it  is  also  in  all  respects  by  far  the  costliest 
and  most  oppressive  system  of  army  provision  that  a  nation 
can  adopt.  We  anticipate  that  it  may  have  to  be  modified, 
before  very  long,  in  Germany ;  at  any  rate  England  neither 
need  nor  will  adopt  it.  If  France  should  do  so,  in  order  to 
prepare  herself  to  win  back  the  provinces  wrung  from  her, 
and,  if  the  French  determination  on  this  point  should,  for 
many  years  to  come,  keep  up  the  present  German  law,  it  will 
be  one  of  the  most  grievous  calamities  entailed  upon  Europe 
by  the  recent  struggle.  Germany  is  reputed  to  have  carried 
out  her  laws  as  to  this  point  under  the  inspiration  of  Prussia, 
and  Prussia  to  have  devised  and  adopted  hers  as  a  means  of 
"  organising  "  military  superiority  and  victory  over  France. 
Assuredly  this  end  has  been  gained;  and  the  victories  of 
Napoleon  I.  have  been  terribly  compensated  and  reversed. 
But  it  will  be  ill  for  Germany  and  for  Europe,  if  it  shall  turn 
out  that  she  has,  in  her  turn,  taught  France,  with  her  magni- 
ficent resources  and  natural  unity  and  possible  allies  of  the 
Latin  family  of  nations,  to  organise  eventual  victory  over 
herself.     It  is  for  this  reason,  especially,   that  we  deeply 
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regret  that  the  Germans  have  torn  Metz  from  Prance.  There 
was  much  to  be  said,  both  in  respect  of  ancient  rights,  and 
national  kindred,  and  natural  sentiment,  and  the  necessities 
of  German  defence,  for  the  German  demand  of  Alsace,  and, 
perhaps,  also  of  some  (the  German)  portion  of  Lorraine. 
But  to  insist  on  Metz  was,  we  cannot  but  think,  equally 
violent  and  impolitic.  As  Schleswig  has  soon  and  easily 
amalgamated  with  Germany,  so,  although  not  so  soon  or  so 
easily,  we  shall  not  be  surprised  if  Alsace  (the  German 
Elsass)  presently  falls  back  completely  into  German  nation- 
ality. But  Metz  belongs  to  France,  and  can  never,  one 
would  think,  be  reconciled  to  German  rule,  or  cease  to  be 
claimed  by  French  feeling.  This  appears  to  us  to  be  the 
most  threatening  fact  in  its  aspect  upon  the  future  of 
European  history.  Still,  whatever  happens,  we  trust  that 
England  will  not  be  mixed  up  with  any  war  of  races,  or  seek 
to  keep  up  armies  on  the  vast  and  ruinous  scale  of  Continental 
military  establishments.  England  cannot  endure  a  conscrip- 
tion, or  a  compulsory  military  service  of  three  years  per  man, 
or  the  cost  of  an  immense  standing  army. 

The  attention  of  Parliament,  during  the  present  Session, 
will  be  chiefly  given,  as  it  appears,  to  questions  of  adminis- 
trative revision,  or  to  measures  of  social  and  educational  im- 
portance, which  the  great  measures  of  former  years  have 
left  in  arrear.  In  this  Journal,  which  has  no  properly  party 
politics,  we  have  nothing  to  say  as  to  merely  party  measures. 
The  Ballot  Bill  will,  of  course,  pass.  This  has  almost  ceased 
to  be  a  party  measure.  Its  old  friends  think  less  of  its 
virtue  and  merits,  however,  than  they  once  did.  Mr.  Forster's 
Ballot  Bill  will  undeniably  have  some  serious  inconveniences. 
We  confess  we  have  always  earnestly  desired  that  the  method 
of  voting  papers  could  have  been  adopted.  But  the  facilities 
for  forgery  seem  to  be  a  serious  argument  against  voting 
papers.  The  abolition  of  nomination  days  will  be  hailed 
with  great  satisfaction  by  all  political  parties.  The  tale  of 
measures  for  annulling,  as  far  as  possible,  all  exclusive  pri- 
vileges heretofore  enjoyed  by  clergy  and  members  of  the 
Church  of  England  is  year  by  year  approaching  towards  com- 
pletion. Of  these  the  University  Tests  BiU  will  probably 
obtain  the  Royal  Assent  this  year,  although  it  may  be  not  even 
now  in  the  form  of  final  completeness  which  it  may  assume 
in  a  short  time  hereafter.  The  Burials'  Bill  finds  stronger 
and  more  earnest  support  than  it  did  last  year  in  the  House 
of  Commons,  but  at  the  same  time  meets  with  a  more  earnest 
and  powerful  opposition,  and  will  probably  be  thrown  out  in 
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the  Lords.  Some  important  measures  are  expected  from  Mr. 
Brace,  intended  to  amend  and  enforce  the  provisions  con- 
tained in  the  Factory  and  Workshops'  Acts,  and  to  co-operate 
with  the  Education  Act  and  the  endeavours  of  School 
Boards  to  bring  the  children  of  the  neglected  classes  under 
education.  There  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  pressing  want  of 
•effective  legislation  in  the  way  of  regulating  the  relations 
between  the  education  and  the  employment  of  children.  The 
Bill  for  Legalising  Marriage  with  a  Deceased  Wife's  Sister  will 
pass  the  Lords,  if  it  is  evident  that  the  country  has  made  up 
its  mind  that  it  must  be  passed.  But  the  Upper  House  will 
never  pass  a  measure  so  opposed  to  the  keenest  domestic 
feelings  of  the  whole  of  the  upper  classes,  except  on  moral 
compulsion. 

The  election  of  School  Boards  through  the  coontry  has 
proceeded  much  as  we  ventured  to  prognosticate,  and  our 
anticipations  as  to  their  working  and  the  amount  of  popula- 
tion likely  to  come  under  their  influence,  as  well  as  the 
number  of  schools  likely  to  be  built  by  the  Boards,  and  the 
denominations  together  has  been  substantially  verified.  The 
London  School  Board  is  doing  its  work  with  remarkable  assi- 
duity, although  but  little  of  it  shows  in  the  public  papers. 
Justice  is  never  done  to  properly  metropolitan  business  or 
meetings  in  the  London  journals,  because  London  meetings 
are  so  numerous  and  contain  so  much  reportable  matter,  that 
they  would  of  themselves  suflice  to  fill  a  large  paper,  while 
the  London  papers  in  which  alone  they  can  be  reported  are 
journals  not  intended  more  for  London  than  for  the  whole 
country,  and  which  are  overfilled  with  national,  European, 
and  universal  news,  and  with  the  reports  of  Parliament, 
and  other  assemblies  of  Imperial  interest  and  importance. 
Some  of  the  questions  discussed  at  the  London  Board  have 
been  of  such  national  importance,  and  have  been  so  ably  and 
folly  discussed,  that  it  is  a  real  loss  to  the  English  public 
that  they  have  not  been  reported  in  the  daily  papers, 
except  in  the  barest  and  driest  outline,  and  sometimes 
hardly  at  all.  The  pubic  is  indebted,  however,  to  the  School 
Board  Chronicle  for  a  very  fair  report  of  some  of  the 
most  important  discussions  in  the  Guildhall,  and  also  for 
a  summary  of  what  has  been  done  in  the  other  Boards 
of  the  country.  Most  of  these  Boards  will,  no  doubt, 
follow  the  example  of  the  London  Board  as  to  the  subject 
of  Bible  instruction  in  the  Board  schools.  For  three 
days  —  during   ten    hours — this     question  was    discussed 
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in  London.  It  was  thoroughly  sifted;  and  eventaally 
Mr,  W.  H.  Smith's  motion  for  adopting  as  the  genenJ 
rule,  open  to  possible  modification  in  special  cases,  a 
resolution  that  the  Bible  shall  be  read  and  taught  in  the 
Board  schools,  was  passed  in  a  very  full  meeting  with  only 
three  dissentients,  and  three  neutrals,  the  neutrals  being^ 
Eoman  Catholics.  Thirty-seven  voted  for  the  motion.  The 
Board  agreed  at  a  subsequent  meeting  that  no  one  but  the 
school  teacher  should  give  religious  instruction.  This  question 
of  religious  instruction,  however,  is  only  one  of  many  which 
are  perpetually  occupying  the  attention  of  the  Board  through 
its  committees.  The  question  of  ragged  and  industrial  schools 
is  under  one  committee ;  the  compulsory  clauses  occupy  the 
attention  of  another ;  another  is  busily  engaged  in  the  in- 
vestigation of  statistical  and  social  questions ;  still  another 
is  endeavouring  to  mature  a  general  scheme  of  education  for 
London,  such  as  may  be  sufficiently  elastic  and  comprehen- 
sive to  make  provision  for  all  classes ;  yet  another  is  con- 
sidering questions  of  school  plans  and  buUdings ;  while  others 
have  charge  of  finance  and  clerks  and  offices.  Thus  the 
Board  is  endeavouring  to  lay  the  foundations  and  to  rear  the 
scaffolding  for  its  work.  Months,  however,  must  still  pass 
away  before  such  returns  and  such  thorough  information  on 
all  points  are  before  the  Board  as  will  enable  it  to  settle  even 
the  outline  of  its  plans  for  meeting  the  educational  necessities, 
of  the  metropolis. 

The  New  Code  of  the  Education  Department  is,  while 
we  write,  on  the  table  of  the  House  of  Commons.  It  is  a 
great  improvement  on  the  old  one;  but  it  certainly  still 
needs  improvement  at  several  points  of  importance.  Mr. 
Porster  has,  indeed,  given  way  as  to  the  exclusion  of  infants 
under  four  from  the  calculation  of  attendances.  All  that 
have  attained  to  four  years  of  age  at  the  time  of  inspection 
may  have  their  attendances  reckoned  during  the  year  pre- 
ceding. This  is  as  it  should  be ;  between  the  ages  of  three 
and  four  is  a  really  valuable  period  in  infant  training.  As  to 
the  attendance  at  night-schools  also,  the  Vice-President  gives 
way  in  part.  These  schools  can  only  be  held  in  many  parts 
of  the  country  during  five  nionths,  or,  excluding  the  Christ- 
mas week,  during  nineteen  weeks.  The  New  Code  will  require 
that  they  must  be  open  at  least  sixty  days,  and  that  no  grant 
can  be  paid  on  account  of  any  scholar  who  has  not  attended 
forty  times.  But  the  Vice-President  threatens  to  raise  sixty 
to  eighty,  and  forty  to  sixty  next  year,  or  so  on  thereafter- 
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Drill  is  reckoned  as  school  instruction  by  the  New  Code.  Music 
will  be  encouraged,  but  no  grants  will  be  made  at  present  on 
examination  in  musical  notation  and  knowledge,  because,  as 
yet,  the  theoretic  knowledge  of  music  is  so  little  cultivated 
among  our  professional  and  highly  educated  classes,  that  it 
is  not  possible  to  iGind  an  adequate  supply  of  inspectors  com- 
petent to  examine  in  the  subject.  This  fact  alone  shows 
how  unsystematic .  and  defective  has  hitherto  been  our 
English  upper-class  education,  and  how  far  inferior  in 
true  modem  culture  the  English  are  to  other  nations  of  the 
i&rst  rank.  In  Aiperica  music  is  far  more  extensively  culti- 
yated  than  in  England.  The  lower  classes  in  this  country 
are  much  more  widely  acquainted  with  it  than  the  higher. 
The  requirement  that  two  hours  at  each  school-time,  apart 
from  the  registry  of  attendances,  should  be  given  to  exclusively 
secular  instruction,  will  interfere  seriously  with  the  arrange- 
ments in  many  schools,  especially  infant-schools  and  half- 
time  schools,  for  afternoon  prayer  or  Bible  lesson.  The  fines 
to  managers  appear  to  be  veiy  severe,  and  the  conditions  in 
several  respects  penally  stringent,  especially  as  respects 
pupil  teachers.  The  conditions  as  to  examination,  moreover, 
and  as  to  grants  payable  on  subjects  ordinary  and  extra, 
when  taken  in  connection  with  the  maximum  limit  laid  down 
of  158.  per  child  in  average  attendance,  are  so  arranged  as 
to  defeat  in  not  a  few  schools  the  object  which  the  depart- 
ment has  in  view.  The  grants  obtainable,  without  any 
teaching  of  extra  subjects,  wUl,  in  many  large  and  well 
organised  schools,  reach  the  maximum  limit  of  15s.,  while, 
although  by  teaching  the  extra  subjects,  a  much  larger 
sum  might  be  nominally  earned,  it  would  have  to  be  reduced 
to  the  same  amount,  viz.,  to  the  maximum  limit  of  15^..  per 
child  in  average  attendance.  This  we  regard  as  by  far 
the  most  serious  flaw  in  the  New  Code,  and  we  feel  sure  that 
twelve  months'  experience  will  prove  the  necessity  of  altering 
it.  The  number  of  pupil  teachers  required  is  increased. 
This  is  good  for  the  time,  because  masters  are  scarce.  But 
in  five  years  the  demand  for  masters  wUl  have  run  low.  Just 
at  that  very  time  an  enormous  supply  of  pupil  teachers  will 
be  flooding  the  training  colleges,  and,  when  they  have  been 
trained,  will  be  in  want  of  employment.  We  hope  that  the 
Department  will  change  their  hand  in  time  ;  and  that  by  the 
time  we  are  now  looking  forward  to  all  large  schools  will  be 
required  to  employ  at  least  one  certificated  assistant  besides 
the  principal  teacher,  and  that  the  largest  schools  will  employ 
more  certificated  assistants  than  one.    For  many  reasons  it 
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is  desirable  to  bring  about  this  change  of  proportion  between 
certiiGicated  teachers  and  pupil  teachers,  and  to  do  it  in  good 
time.  The  subject  of  pensions  to  teachers,  also,  of  which 
we  are  glad  to  observe  that  Mr.  Forster  feels  the  importance, 
is  one  which  presses  on  the  attention  of  all  friends  of  educa- 
tion. It  is,  doubtless,  a  matter  to  be  cared  for  and  arranged 
by  managers  in  concert  with  the  Government  and  with  the 
teachers  themselves.  A  sound  and  equitable  system  of  pen- 
sions would  not  only  be  a  great  benefit  to  teachers  themselves, 
and  a  consideration  equitably  due  to  them,  but  a  very  great 
benefit  to  the  cause  of  education.  It  would  attract  the  best 
men  into  the  profession,  and  would  prevent  their  lingering  in 
the  work  after  they  were  fairly  worn  out. 

As  we  anticipated,  the  augmentation  of  Government  aid  to 
schools,  "within  a  maximum  of  50  per  cent.,"  proves  to 
result  in  an  actual  augmentation  on  an  average  of  only  about 
one-third,  and  this  augmentation  is  only  (as  is  most  proper) 
to  be  attained  by  the  fulfilment  of  much  more  stringent  edu- 
cational conditions  than  formerly.  On  the  whole,  the  Code 
is  a  great  improvement.  It  is  vastly  simplified,  and  it  brings 
education  upward  to  a  decidedly  higher  standard.  It  evi- 
dently prepares  the  way  also  to  a  yet  more  systematic  and 
advanced  condition  of  primary  education.  The  Birmingham 
opposition  to  the  Code  and  its  principles  was  singularly 
feeble,  and  as  small  and  narrow  as  it  was  feeble.  No  one 
had  the  courage  to  support,  by  his  voice,  Mr.  Dixon's  motion 
and  speech,  not  even  his  seconder,  but  sixty-four  members 
were  so  pledged  to  the  secular  agitation,  that,  although  not 
one  ventured  to  defend  his  opinions,  they  were  obliged  to 
vote  with  Mr.  Dixon.  Mr.  Dixon's  last  speech  showed  that 
his  passion  was  not  for  education,  but  for  secular  instruction, 
and  his  antagonism  not  so  properly  against  ignorance  as 
against  denominational  zeal  and  benevolence  in  education. 

We  cannot  close  this  rapid  review  without  briefly  glancing 
at  the  Privy  Council  decisions  in  the  Voysey  and  Purchas 
cases,  lately  delivered.  The  fortnight,  within  which  these 
two  critical  and  decisive  judgments  were  pronounced  by  the 
highest  ecclesiastical  tribunal  of  the  realm,  ought  to  be,  and 
no  doubt  will  be,  ever  memorable  in  the  history  of  the  Church 
of  England.  The  Privy  Council,  with  Lord  Hatherley  as 
their  spokesman,  his  lordship  being  equally  eminent  among 
his  fellows  as  an  advanced  liberal  politician,  an  eminent  equity 
lawyer,  and  a  sincere  and  devoted  Christian  and  Churchman, 
have  fixed  firm  limits  by  their  final  and  authoritative  inter- 
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pretation  of  the  law  against  devouring  rationalism,  on  the  one 
side,  and  the  unbridled  audacity  of  Bomanising  Anglicans  on 
the  other.  We  cannot  but  admit,  however,  that  the  decision 
in  the  Purchas  case  will  involve  perplexity  and  hardship  to 
many  sincere  and  excellent  Churchmen.  The  Evangelical 
Low  Churchman  ought,  in  accordance  with  that  judgment,  to 
exchange  his  gown  for  a  surplice  in  preaching,  while  the  Dean 
and  Canon  in  the  Cathedral  ought  to  wear  a  cope  in  adminis- 
tering. At  the  same  time  the  high  Anglican  millinery  and 
vestments,  the  albs  and  chasubles  of  many  colours,  must  be 
done  away,  and  the  priest  in  consecrating  and  officiating  during 
the  Eucharistic  service  must  no  longer  turn  his  back  to  the 
people.  That  the  ornaments  rubric  was  ambiguous  there  can 
be  no  doubt ;  its  interpretation  is  now  fixed  much  more  by 
taking  history  as  a  comment  on  its  meaning,  than  by  mere 
reference  to  the  words  of  the  rubric. 

There  seemed,  indeed,  much  to  be  said  for  the  view  which 
was  held  by  the  late  Bishop  of  Salisbuiy,  and  is,  with  evi- 
dent honesty  and  sincerity,  and  with  no  little  persuasiveness, 
set  forth  in  his  latest  and  well-kno^vn  charge.  We  are  the 
better  pleased  that  now,  by  an  elaborate  judgment,  with'  all 
the  light  of  history  to  help  the  interpretation,  and  under  the 
highest  sanction  which  the  law  of  Church  and  State  can 
afford,  the  pernicious  novelties  in  practice,  which  have  of  late 
years  been  introduced,  have  been  authoritatively  and  conclu- 
sively set  aside.  As  for  the  Bomanising  Anglican  interpreta- 
tion of  the  rubric  relating  to  consecration,  it  always  seemed 
to  us  that  il;  did  grievous  violence  and  wrong  alike  to  the 
language,  understood  in  its  natural  sense,  and  to  all  the  his- 
tory and  spirit  of  the  Beformed  English  Church,  even  in  its 
widest  aberrations  from  Puritan  principle  and  purpose. 

The  follies  of  Convocation  are  among  the  causes  which 
bring  the  Church  of  England  into  disrepute  with  the  English 
people,  and  for  which  all  the  zeal,  and  usefulness,  and  good 
feeling  of  a  large  proportion  of  its  ministers  scarcely  com- 
pensate. Nothing  could  be  more  inconsistent  than  its  pro- 
ceedings in  regard  to  what  has  been  celebrated  by  strong 
doctrinal  Churchmen  as  the  "  Westminster  scandal ; ''  nothing 
weaker  or  more  damaging  than  its  resolutions  respecting  the 
late  Boman  Catholic  Council  and  the  dogma  of  Papal  Infalli- 
bility; nothing  more  pitiful  than  the  position  taken  by  a 
number  of  clergy  in  Convocation,  representing  a  multitude 
outside,  in  regard  to  the  Supreme  Council  of  AppeUate 
Jurisdiction  (the  Privy  Council)  and  the  judgment  on  the 
Purchas  question.    It  is  a  thousand  pities  that  the  excellent 
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sense  and  right  feeling  of,  as  we  would  fain  believe,  the 
majority  of  the  Anglican  clergy  are  so  little  reflected  in 
Convocation.  Meantime,  we  wish  all  success  to  Lord 
Sandon  in  Parliament  with  his  Parochial  Councils  Bill,  and 
trust  that  the  hand  of  firm,  timely,  thorough  reform  may  be 
carried  through  the  Church  of  England,  in  parish  and  Convo- 
cation, in  respect  of  patronage  and  discipline  and  formulaiy. 

As  we  are  writing  these  final  pages,  and  since  the  pages 
foregoing  were  sent  to  press,  the  world  is  in  suspense  as  to 
the  new  revolution  in  Paris.  All  who  knew  Paris  had  been 
deeply  anxious  about  the  turn  which  its  canaille  would  take 
when  the  war  was  over.  During  the  siege  the  National 
Guards  were  fed  and  paid  and  continually  flattered.  Others 
did  the  fighting,  the  remnant  of  the  regular  troops,  the 
Mobiles  of  Brittany ;  but  the  National  Guards  were,  by  the 
authorities,  lauded  for  heroism  which  they  never  showed,  but 
only  affected  and  vaunted,  and  for  soldierly  qualities  and 
achievements  which  were  never  displayed  except  by  their 
rude  and  rustic  proxies,  whom  the  Paris  Nationals  at  once 
patronised  and  derided  as  ''  Moblots."  Fed  and  paid  in 
military  idleness  while  others  starved  or  fought,  flattered  in 
proclamations,  and  at  the  same  time  cowed  by  real  danger 
and  by  the  proximity  of  terrible  hard  fighting,  these  men 
kept  quiet  during  the  siege.  On  the  entry  of  the  Germans 
they  showed  their  teeth  against  them  savagely,  but  durst  not 
fight,  or  hardly  even  snarl  in  their  presence ;  they  displayed 
their  quality,  'however,  by  dastardly  outrages  on  men  and 
women  who  were  suspected  of  any  sort  of  connection  or  ac- 
quaintance with  the  Germans.  And  now  these  men  are  in 
power  at  Paris ;  they  hold  the  city.  If  they  had  not  learnt 
to  fight  martial  foes,  they  have  yet  learnt  military  drill,  and 
know  how  to  point  cannon  on  Paris,  and  to  march  through  the 
streets,  as  well  as  to  murder  brave  generals  in  cold  blood,  the 
cold  blood  of  cruel  "  white-livered  "  miscreants.  Of  course  a 
handful  of  real  soldiers  would  put  down  an  army  of  such 
wretches  as  these.  But  unfortunately  France  has  no  army. 
Her  best  soldiers  have  not  yet  come  back  from  their  German 
prisons.  And  the  last  war,  with  its  revelations  of  universal 
falsehood  and  widespread  incapacity,  involving  in  defeat  and 
disaster  alike  Imperialist,  and  Bepublican,the  men  of  Napoleon 
and  the  men  of  Gambetta,  the  generals  in  the  provinces  and 
the  defenders  of  Paris, — has  completely  demoralised  the  army, 
so  that  all  idea  of  allegiance  and  all  military  vigour  and 
courage  have  melted  out  of  the  soldiers.    How  far  even  the 
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men  of  McMahon  and  Bazaine,  if  they  should  enter  npon  the 
iscene  of  action,  \dll  prove  to  be  stouter  than  the  rest  may 
be  doubted.    Nor  does  this  sum  up  all  the  sombre  features  of 
the  case.    The  Executive  Government  of  France,  with  Thiers 
at  its  head,  appears  to  have  no  more  vigour  or  capacity  to 
meet  such  an  emergency  as  the  present  than  had  Louis 
Philippe  and  his  Government  in  1848.    Of  course  France  will 
be  saved,  but  by  whom  she  is  to  be  saved  does  not  yet  ap- 
pear.    The  commune  at  Paris  cannot  remain  masters  of  the 
situation  permanently;    the  fax    Paiisiorum,  the  rankest 
dregs  of  Europe's  most  vicious  and  unprincipled  population, 
cannot  maintain  dominion  over   the  intellect  and  will  of 
France ;  some  chief  of  military  capacity  and  governing  will 
must  make  his  appearance  as  the  saviour  of  his  country, 
as  governor  and  judge  in  Paris ;   but  whence  the  man  of 
the  hour  is  to   come   forth,  and  in  what   form  he   is  to 
make  his   appearance,    it    is    quite  impossible  to  foresee. 
Equally  impossible  is  it  to  form  the  vaguest  conjecture  as  to 
what  effect  the  present  situation  will  have  on  the  destinies  of 
France.    One  thing  is  certain,  that  a  hatred  and  terror  of 
the  Paris  canaiUe,  and  of  Bed  Bepublicanism,  will  sink  deeper 
than  ever  into  the  hearts  of  the  peaceful  and  industrious 
middle  classes  and  country-folk  of  France.    It  is  hardly  too 
much  to  hazard,  if  we  venture  to  affirm,  that  the  present 
position  of  affairs  will  incline  a  large  proportion  of  the  more 
sober  and  responsible  French  people  to  the  Orleanist  monarchy, 
while  it  will  almost  give  disgraced  Imperialism  another  chance. 
A  Bepublic  may  appear  for  a  season  to  be  the  form  of  govern- 
ment, but  it  can  hardly  last.    Another  Napoleon,  with  a  dif- 
ferent name,  might  now  found  a  dynasty.    We  are  probably 
on  the  eve  of  a  troubled  era  of  upheaving  and  unrest  in 
France,  perhaps  of  a  third  cycle  of  revolutionary  transfor- 
mations. 

On  the  self-same  day,  the  21st  of  March,  the  Kaiser  Wil- 
helm  re-entered  Berlin  as  the  greatest  of  Germany's  victors, 
as  one  of  the  greatest  of  the  world's  conquerors,  and  the 
Ex-Emperor  Napoleon  landed  at  Dover  as  a  refugee,  and 
took  his  way  to  Ghiselhurst.  His  reign  at  least  is  ended, 
and  not  improbably  his  dynasty.  How  grand  a  part  the 
ancient  stock  of  the  German  Kaiser  may  yet  have  to  play  in 
Europe  it  is  impossible  to  guess.  On  the  day  following,  the 
sister  of  the  future  Empress  of  Germany  was  united  in  mar- 
riage to  the  heir  of  the  proud  Duchy  of  Ar^U,  a  potentate 
but  yet  a  subject,  and  one  of  whose  brothers  has  given  him- 
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self  to  commerce.  So  the  world  advances  ynih  a  most  com* 
plex  and  bemldering  progress ;  and  so  all  countries,  ranks, 
grades,  interests,  come  to  be  more  and  more  united.  The 
connections  of  British  royalty  ramify  now  throughout  the 
dynasties  of  Germany,  Denmark,  Bussia,  Greece,  Belgium, 
and  Portugal ;  they  scarcely  touch  Spain ;  they  leave  France 
untouched;  in  England  they  now  throw  one  fold  into  the 
highest  peerage,  and  another  into  the  precincts  of  mercantile 
Ufe.  So  the  ''increasing  purpose  runs  through  the  ages.'" 
So  a  grand  era  of  democracy  may  come  in  without  the  red 
flag,  without  destruction  of  thrones,  without  displacement  of 
genuine  dignities.  So  the  old  order  changes  without  violence,, 
dissolving  into  the  new. 
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I.  CONTINENTAL  LITERATURE. 

EeiLchlin, 

Johann  Beachlin,  Bein  Leben  und  seine  Werke,  von  Dr. 
Lndwig  Geiger. 

Thb  latest  and  by  far  the  most  thorough  aeconnt  of  the  life 
and  ^mtings  of  the  Father  of  Hebrew  Idteratnre  in  Europe. 
John  Reachlin  was  bom  at  Pforzheim^  28th  December,  1455,  an& 
died  at  Stuttgart,  80th  June,  1522.  His  father  was  in  the  service  of 
a  Dominican  convent,  and,  being  in  easy  circumstances,  gave  him  a 
careful  education.  This  was  the  foundation  of  that  remarkable  versa- 
tility of  talent,  and  manysidedness  of  accomplishments,  for  which. 
Reuchlin,  like  Leibnitz  long  afterwards,was  preeminently  distinguished. 
His  fine  voice  early  attracted  the  notice  of  the  Marquis  of  Baden, 
who  placed  him  in  the  choir  of  his  chapel,  and  afterwards  sent  him 
to  Paris  with  his  son  Frederick.  Paris  was  then  the  centre  of  the 
world's  light,  and  young  Reuchlin  profited  to  the  utmost  by  its 
advantages.  He  had  the  best  masters  in  grammar  and  rhetoric,  and 
especially  in  the  literature  of  the  Greek,  which  the  sack  of  Oon« 
stantinople  had  recently  dispersed  over  Europe.  He  made  the  acquaint- 
ance of  John  Wessel,  one  of  those  precursors  of  the  Refor- 
mation whose  influence  was  hallowed  to  the  salvation  of  many. 
Wessel  taught  him  Hebrew,  and  thus  gave  him  the  first  bias  towards 
the  language  and  literature  which  he  afterwards  himself  so  success- 
fioQly  taught  that  he  became  as  it  were  its  founder  in  Europe.  He 
soon  had  to  leave  Paris,  and  return  to  Germany  with  his  companion 
the  Margrave ;  but  the  spell  of  Paris  was  upon  him,  and  his  vocation 
beckoned  him  back.  He  sacrificed  everything,  and  returned.  During 
his  second  visit,  he  took  the  best  lessons  in  Greek  and  Hebrew  that 
were  available,  and  made  such  progress  that  he  soon  was  able  to 
inaugurate  a  new  method  of  teaching  those,  languages.  Meanwhile, 
he  became  so  expert  in  Greek  caligraphy  as  to  be  able  to  add  largely 
to  his  scanty  finances  by  copying  the  precious  manuscripts  which 
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the  Turks  had  released  for  the  service  of  modem  enlighiemnent. 
He  took  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Philosophy  at  Basle,  [and  pab- 
lished  the  first  Latin  dictionary  that  had  been  issued  in  Germany,  the 
Breviloquus.  He  studied  law  at  Orleans,  took  a  degree  in  that  faculty, 
and  then  returned  to  Wiirtemberg,  settling  and  marrying  in  Tubingen. 

Beuchlin's  brilliant  parts  always  ensured  him  success.  On  occasion 
of  a  Latin  address  being  delivered  in  reply  to  the  Pope's  nuncios,  he 
was  selected  to  discharge  the  duty,  whidi  had  been  disgraced  by  the 
bad  Latinity  of  the  Chancellor.  The  Duke  of  Wurtemberg  was 
charmed  by  his  skill,,  made  him  his  private  secretary,  and  took  him 
to  Borne.  His  mastery  of  Latin,  and  the  grace  with  which  he 
could  deliver  it,  equally  astonished  Sextus  lY.  in  his  conclave. 
Germany  had  not  been  thus  honoured  before.  Crowned  with  honour, 
he  went  to  Florence,  and  mingled  with  the  elect  society  of  Italy,  the 
choicest  spirits  of  the  revival  of  letters,  or  what  is  called  Humanism* 
In  conformity  with  the  practice  of  the  time,  he  Grsecised  his  name 
from  Beuchlin  into  Capnio,  both  words  meaning  smoke.  Back  again 
in  Stuttgart,  he  served  the  State.  At  the  Court  of  the  Emperor 
Frederick  III.  he  received  sundry  honours,  which,  however,  have 
never  adhered  to  his  name,  richer  in  its  simplicity  than  any  titles 
could  have  made  it.  The  Emperor  made  him  a  present  of  a  mag- 
nificent copy  of  the  Old  Testament,  and  did  him  the  still  higher 
service  of  lending  him  the  services  of  Jacob  Loans,  who  taught  him 
the  more  interior  secrets  of  Hebrew  learning. 

The  Hebrew  was  thus  enthusiastically  studied,  not  so  much  for  its 
own  value,  or  even  for  the  sake  of  the  treasures  of  Scriptural  know<» 
ledge  of  which  it  was  the  key,  as  in  order  to  open  up  the 
mysteries  of  the  Cabala,  towards  which  his  mysticfdly  disposed 
mind  had  a  strong  tendency.  His  cabalistic  studies  and  their  results 
are  forgotten.  But  he  can  never  lose  the  high  distinction  of  having 
first  in  Europe  made  the  study  of  Hebrew  both  popular  and  practi- 
cable. During  ten  years  he  kept  this  in  view,  while  at  the  same  time 
carrying  on  pursuits  arduous  and  diversified  enough  to  have  filled  up 
the  life  of  most  men.  For  instance,  driven  to  Heidelberg  by  the 
machinations  of  an  enemy,  we  find  him  there  writing  popular  Latin 
comedies.  In  Rome  he  acquired  fresh  distinction,  by  pronouncing  a 
brilliant  ^ration  before  the  Pope  and  cardinals.  While  there,  he  adso 
satisfied  his  thirst  for  improvement,  by  taking  lessons  in  Greek,  at  a 
high  price,  from  the  most  celebrated  teacher  of  the  day,  Argyropoulos. 
Being  asked  by  this  learned  exile  whether  he  already  knew  the 
elements,  Beuchlin  answered  that,  though  a  German,  he  had  some 
tincture  of  letters.  The  Greek  then  gave  him  a  very  difficult  passage 
in  Thucydides,  which  was  translated  into  beautiful  Latin,  so  much  to 
his  satisfaction,  that  he  cried :  OriBcia  nostra  exUis  transvolavit  alpeSf 
**  Our  exiled  Greece  has  overleaped  the  Alps."  Driven  from  Stuttgart 
by  an  epidemic,  he  took  refuge  with  his  wife  and  children  in 
Denkendorf  (memorable  afterwards  as  the  home  of  Bengel),  and 
there  worked  hard  at  his  books  of  instruction.    Eleven  years  he  was 
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in  the  service  of  the  State ;  bat  the  fragments  of  his  time  were  more 
vahiable  than  the  whole  life  of  some  men.  In  1506,  just  when  the 
Reformation  was  dawning,  his  Eudimenta  Hebraiea,  and  some  gram- 
matical treatises,  took  the  learned  world  by  surprise.  It  is  impossible 
to  exaggerate  the  services  he  rendered  to  the  cause  of  truth,  though 
those  services  were  only  indirectly  rendered.  Hutton  coupled  hun 
with  Erasmus :  Diios  Germania  oculos,  Erasmum  et  Capnionem  omni 
studio  ampleaari  debemtu :  per  eos  enim  barbara  esse  desinit  hcec  naXio  ; 
**  These  two  men  hiake  Germany  cease  to  be  barbarous." 

Beuchlin  had  not  much  in  common  with  the  Italian  Humanists, 
whose  enthusiasm  for  ancient  languages  and  the  classics  was  alto- 
gether secular.  He  devoted  himself  to  the  task  of  rendering  the  way 
to  the  Hebrew  more  accessible,  and  in  this  respect  his  reward  was 
great.  But  as  his  subsequent  fame  has  rested  upon  his  contributions 
to  Hebrew  literature,  so  that  Ite  has  been  termed,  and  justly  termed, 
the  Father  of  Hebrew  literature  in  Europe,  so  his  devotion  to  Jewish 
letters  involved  him  in  the  troubles  which  darkened  the  latter  part  of 
his  life.  When  he  had  reached  his  jubilee  year,  and,  buried  in  his 
grand  library,  was  prosecuting  profound  studies  in  the  Cabala  and  the 
Pythagorean  mysteries,  plans  were  laid  which  were  at  first  crowned 
with  a  dismal  success.  About  the  beginning  of  1510,  he  received  a 
visit  from  a  converted  Jew  named  Pfefierkom,  who  had,  by  some 
strange  and  indirect  means,  obtained  an  imperial  decree,  ordering  all 
the  Jevra  of  the  empire  to  bring  their  books  to  him :  his  function, 
Pfefferkom's  to  wit,  being  to  extract  all  passages  opposed  to  the 
Christian  religion,  and  publicly  bum  them  by  ecclesiastical  authority. 
This  converted  inquisitor,  who  was  suspected  of  having  his  eye  on 
the  large  sums  which  the  Jews  under  pressure  were  capable  of  paying, 
asked  the  aid  of  Beuchlin.  He  demurred,  and  the  danger  passed. 
But  shortly  afterwards,  he  was  required  by  imperial  mandate  to  give 
his  opinion  whether  the  desire  of  Pfefferkom  and  the  Dominicans  of 
Cologne  should  be  granted,  and  all  the  Hebrew  books,  save  the  Old 
Testament,  be  destroyed.  It  need  not  be  said  that  such  a  measure  as 
this  would  not  have  the  sanction  of  this  learned  Hebraist,  who  was 
steeped  in  cabalistic  lore,  and,  moreover,  thought  that  the  refutation 
of  the  Talmud  would  do  more  service  than  the  burning  a  few  copies 
of  it.  A  work,  which  Pfefferkom  published  against  him,  was  replied 
to  by  the  Speculum  Octdare,  This  exasperating  attack  was  brought 
before  Hochstraten,  Grand  Inquisitor,  and  a  furious  contest  arose, 
which  soon  spread  further  than  the  two  original  litigants,  and  in- 
volved two  parties,  the  men  of  progress,  and  ti^e  Papal  obstructors. 
As  Beuchlin  had  pointed  out  certain  inexact  renderings  of  the  Vulgate, 
he  was  likely  to  fare  ill  with  this  tribunal.  His  book  was  burnt  at 
Cologne,  February  1514 ;  but  he  appealed  to  the  Pope,  who  remitted 
the  question  to  the  Bishop  of  Spiers.  Beuchlin  was  by  him  absolved, 
and  had  damages  awarded ;  Hochstraten,  in  his  turn,  appealed,  and 
the  Pope  appointed  a  commission.  After  much  paper  warfare,  the 
^use  was  carried  in  favour  of  Beuchlin,  and  the  enthusiapm  of  the 
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Liberals  fonnd  vent  in  the  pablication  of  that  wonderful  book— -the 
precursor  of  Pascal's  Provincials — ^the  EpUtoUe  Obscurorwn  Virorum. 
In.  1520,  {he  daring  Francis  von  Sickingen,  by  threats,  obtained  from 
the  Dominicans  the  payment  of  the  sum  which  six  years  before  they 
had  been  condemned  to  pay.  About  this  time,  Beuchlin  expressed 
his  exultation  thus :  '<  Ood  be  praised  that  these  Dominicans  have 
found  a  man  in  Luther,  who  will  give  them  trouble  enough ;  they 
will  leave  me  at  rest  in  my  old  age.*'  He  had  not,  however,  quite  as 
much  satisfaction  in  the  Beformer  as  he  expected.  Luther  was  as 
vehement  as  his  bitterest  Dominican  opponents  against  the  Jewish 
books,  and  would  have  burnt  the  Jewish  synagogues,  according  to 
some  of  his  rasher  expressions. 

The  Beuchlinists,  as  they  were  called,  formed  a  distinct  party  of 
the  Reformers,  and  they  naturally  looked  to  Beuchlin  as  their  head. 
But  he  declined  this ;  the  Beform  had  not  his  active  assistance.  He 
had  nothing  of  the  martyr  in  him,  but,  like  Erasmus,  worked  hard  in 
laying  the  literary  foundations  of  the  great  movement  without  entering 
into  its  spirit  or  ez^joying  its  blessings.  Had  these  fierce  encounters 
taken  place  at  an  earlier  time  he  would  probably  have  been  urged  to 
think  more  deeply  and  to  go  further.  In  his  old  age  he  was  torpid 
to  the  raging  movement  around  him.  Melanchthon  was  his  great- 
nephew  and  his  favourite  disciple ;  he  had  done  much  for  him,  and 
intended  to  do  much  more,  but  his  decided  partisanship  with  Luther 
caused  the  uncle  to  withdraw  his  favour  to  a  great  extent.  Still,  and 
with  every  deduction,  Beuchlin  must  needs  stand  very  high  among 
those  insixuments  whom  Providence  used,  almost  against  their  will  or 
by  overruling  their  studies,  for  the  promotion  of  the  great  Beform  of 
Christianity. 

In  his  last  years  Beuchlin  was  driven  by  the  calamities  of  war  firom 
his  peaceful  home  and  books.  Driven*  hither  and  thither,  teaching 
Hebrew,  Oreek,  and  Latin,  alienating  Eck  and  other  friends  by  de- 
fending Luther,  yet  abstaining  from  any  decided  opposition  to  the 
Bomish  doctrines  and  church,  he  passed  the  few  remaining  years  in  a 
position  of  less  honour  and  less  peace  than  his  active  and  useful  life 
might  have  prepared  us  to  expect.  When  Stuttgart  was  besieged  by 
the  Suabian  League,  Yon  Sickingen  ordered  that  Beuchlin's  house 
should  be  spared  in  case  of  sack.  But  the  city  capitulated.  He  died 
at  Stuttgart  in  1522,  and  was  buried  there  amidst  the  deep  regrets 
of  all  iSie  lovers  of  the  revival  of  literature.  Perhaps  some  of  our 
readers,  like  ourselves,  have  uncovered  their  heads  by  the  side  of  a 
simple  stone,  on  which  is  written  the  name  of  Beuchlin. 

We  have  not  let  Dr.  Geiger  speak  at  all.  The  following  closing 
sentences  are  translated  as  a  specimen  of  the  style  of  a  book  which 
our  Oerman  readers  will  do  well  to  get  and  read : — 

**  Beuchlin  died  not  at  the  summit  of  his  fame.  During  four  years- 
the  public  interest  in  the  great  cause  of  his  life  had  been  growing 
cold ;  no  man  cared  for  the  issue  of  it ;  the  Beformation  had  driven 
every  other  interest  out  of  sight.    A  later  age  has  restored  him  to  his- 
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foil  hononr.  He  has  been  called  the  '  Restorer  of  Religions  SoiencOi' 
althoogh  his  precise  relation  to  that  restoration  has  not  been  always 
intelligently  estimated. 

"  A  saint,  snch  as  Erasmns  thought  him,  Beuohlin  was  not.  He 
was  a  man  with  all  hnman  failings  and  weaknesses.  He  entered  npon  a 
4ft>nflict  of  historical  importance,  and,  soon  seeing  its  perils,  did  not 
renounce  it.  He  did  not  fight  alone  to  the  last ;  he  made  his  younger 
associates  fight  for  themselves ;  bat  what  took  place  had  his  consent 
and  concurrence.  He  possessed  the  moral  courage  which  is  required 
for  the  prosecution  of  a  great  enterprise,  but  the  physical  courage 
often  failed  him.  To  avoid  being  discovered  he  caused  Melanchthon 
to  be  requested  not  to  write  to  him  :  he  carefully  avoided  assuming 
a  decided  attitude,  either  for  or  against  the  Reformation ; .  and  timid 
prudence  even  induced  him  during  the  conflict  to  adopt  the  use 
of  a  secret  character  in  writing. 

**  This  fear  was  not  the  consequence  of  inward  uncertainty  or  dis- 
trust of  being  in  the  right.  Reuchlin  was  firmly  convinced  of  the 
holiness  of  his  cause,  and  of  the  truth  of  his  views  and  principles. 
He  did  not  regard  himself  as  a  guide  and  master  in  intellectual 
matters,  but  lent  a  helping  hand  to  his  confederates  or  fellows.  He 
often  said  that  he  introduced  Greek  into  Germany,  and  looked  back 
with  complacency  upon  his  contributions  to  the  study  of  Hebrew ;  but 
there  was  no  persomd  vanity  in  this.  His  joy  was  that  a  good  cause 
prospered,  that  the  church  and  true  religion  were  defended,  and  that 
the  honour  of  fatherland  was  enhanced. 

"The  Humanists  or  Restorers  of  Literature,  young  and  foil  of 
enthusiasm,  having  driven  away  the  old  and  introduced  the  new, 
were  naturally  extravagant  in  their  praise  of  men  and  exaltation  of 
iheir  own  importance.  But  all  the  praise  he  received  blinded  him 
not,  and  he  preferred  heartily  to  co-operate  with  others  rather  than 
to  take  precedence  of  them.  '  I  have  never  designedly  wounded  any 
man,'  he  wrote  to  the  men  of  Cologne,  *  and  never  began  a  conflict. 
I  hate  no  kind  of  writing  so  much  as  that  which  bitterly  attacks 
others.*  He  acknowledged  good  wherever  he  found  it,  and  compared 
the  habitually  censorious  to  flies  which  stain  everything  and  are 
nowhere  usefdl.  He  was  not  a  man  of  action ;  a  still  and  industrious 
seeker,  who  lived  only  for  his  studies.  Every  place  was  appropriate 
for  this,  and  no  hour  came  amiss.  He  was  a  man  of  boundless  in- 
dustry. At  fifteen  years  old  he  entered  th#  University,  and  at  sixty 
he  took  the  chair  of  a  Professor.  The  whole  long  interval  was  filled 
by  insatiable  eagerness  for  knowledge.  Truth  was  the  first  call  of 
the  youth  fresh  in  his  freedom  from  scholasticism ;  truth  the  last 
word  of  the  old  man  weary  of  life.     *  Truth  I  worship  as  God.'  " 

Dr.  Geiger  has  produced  a  very  admirable  biography.  It  is  a  per- 
fect example]  of  this  style  of  art ;  not  heavily  written  and  a  mere 
aggregation  of  facts  and  dates,  but  interesting  and  dramatic  through- 
out. That  truth  to  which  Reuchlin  was  devoted  his  biographer  Hbo 
aims  at  in  painting  him.    The  Doctor,  moreover,  has  the  best  of  all 
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requisites  for  bis  task — enthusiasm  for  his  sdbject,  and  a  wonderfol 
knowledge  of  the  age  in  the  midst  of  which  Beuchlin  was  a  piominent 
hero.  Geiger  has  written  on  the  early  race  of  Hebraists  and  Gnecists, 
and  the  fruit  of  his  long  studies  on  the  literary  preliminaries  of  the 
Beformation  is  preserved  in  this  volume  for  a  select  number  of  appre- 
ciating readers.  We  class  ourselves  with  much  confidence  among 
them. 


TertuUian's  New  Testament. 

Das  Nene  Testament  Tertnllian's.  The  New  Testament  as 
Reconstructed  from  the  Writings  of  Tertullian,  with  In- 
troductions and  Critical  Notes.  By  Herman  Boensch. 
Leipzig,  1871- 

Tms  laborious,  conscientious,  and  very  valuable  volume,  gives  us 
all  the  quotations  firom  the  New  Testament  which  Tertullian,  the 
earliest,  and,  in  some  respects,  the  most  important  of  the  Latin 
fathers,  furnishes  in  his  (voluminous  writings.  On  one  side  of  the 
page  we  find  the  direct  citations,  as  they  avowedly  quote  the  versions. 
The  other  side  preserves  the  indirect  citations,  especially  in  the 
or<Uio  ohliqua ;  with  a  [multitude  of  words,  reminiscences,  echoes, 
turns  of  speech,  and  general  allusions,  which  give  deeply  interesting 
glimpses  into  the  African  father's  style  of  exegesis. 

Version  we  have  called  it :  a  woid  is  necessary  on  this  subject.  It 
is  obvious  that,  in  some  places,  the  version  is  Tertulhan's  own :  his 
variations  upon  some  of  his  favourite  passages  leave  us  no  room  for 
doubt  on  that  subject.  But,  generally  speaking,  he  was  content  ta 
use  a  version  which  had  for  some  time  been  familiar  to  the  North 
African,  particularly  the  Carthaginian  churches.  Hence  his  quota- 
tions represent  the  very  earliest  Latin  form  of  the  New  Testament 
Scriptures.  Our  ^author  has  written  learnedly  and  exhaustively  on 
the  subject  of  the  Itala,  giving  it  as  his  opinion  that  it  received  that 
name  because  it  was  not  written  in  the  polished  and  literary  language 
of  the  metropolis,  but  rather  in  the  ItsJian  provincial  speech,  or  lie 
lingua  vulgata.  Questions  arise  here,  that  need  not  now  be  discussed : 
another  opportunity  will  soon  occur. 

In  the  Introduction,  we  find  that  Tertullian's  designations  of  the 
Bible,  and  its  various  component  parts,  are  as  follows : — ^Divinum 
Instrumentum,  Divina  literatura,  Sancta  digesta,  Saneti  commentarii, 
Sacrosanctus  stilus,  Literas  fidei,  Instrumentum  literatursB,  Divine 
scriptursB,  and,  finally,  Scriptune,  or  Scriptura.  The  term  Instru- 
mentum was  a  favourite  one ;  signifying  usually  authenticating  or 
evidential  documents.  The  two  parts  of  Scripture  are  defined  by  a 
rich  variety  of  terms.  Testainentum' is  employed  for  this  purpose: 
we  read  of  Utrumque  testamentum,  Totum  instrumentum  utrinsque 
testamenti,  Duo  instrumenta  vel  testamenta,  Yetus  et  novum  testa- 
mentum, Vetera  instrumenta  legalium  Scripturarum,  Lex  vetns  et 
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lex  nova,  Lex  et  evangelimn,  and,  lastly,  Jndaica  literatnra  et  Chris- 
tiaiud  litene.  The  New  Testament  is  divided  into  Evangelicum 
instmmentum,  and  Apostolica  instnunenta,  Evangelia  et  Apostoli; 
and  the  individoal  books  are  qnoted  as  Instmmentam  actomm^ 
Instromentmn  Panli,  Instnunentom  Joannis. 

We  should  be  glad  to  illustrate  the  value  of  the  work  by  references 
to  individual  passages ;  but  this  must  not  be  attempted.  Turning, 
however,  to  Uie  Epistle  to  the  Bomans,  we  find  ample  evidence  of 
the  importance  of  Tertullian,  were  it  only  as  an  authority  as  to  the 
general  opinion  of  his  time.  The  reckless  attacks  on  the  genuine- 
ness of  St.  Paul's  writings  were  unknown  to  this  very  early  &ther. 
The  ''Apostolica  acies" — as  he  terms,  in  his  vigorous  way,  the 
Apostle's  writings — ^he  mentions  as  composed  of  thirteen  epistles : 

1.  The  four  Church  epistles — ^Bom.  i.  and  ii. ;  Cor. ;  GfJ. 

2.  Five  general  epistles — ^Philipp. ;  Col.  i.  and  ii. ;'  Thess. 
8.  Four  private  epistles — i.  and  ii.  Tim. ;  Tit. ;  Phil. 

This  last  list  is  very  satisfactory,  in  the  face  of  so  much  agitation 
against  the  final  pastoral  letters.  In  other  matters,  Tertullian  is 
evidence  of  general  opinion  of  a  less  trustworthy  kind.  For  instance, 
speaking  of  fiie  origin  of  the  Latin  Church,  he  has  nothing  more  precise 
to  say  than  this, ''  How  happy  was  that  church  to  which  the  Apostles  im- 
parted their  whole  doctrine  with  their  blood :  where  Peter  was  made  like 
the  Lord  in  his  passion,  where  Paul  was  crowned  with  the  Baptist's 
departure,  where  the  Apostle  John,  having  suffered  nothing  from  the 
fiery  cauldron  of  oil,  was  relegated  into  banishment." 

This  was  rhetoric,  and  the  writer  was  not  over  anxious  to  weigh 
his  authorities.  Instances  of  a  like  kind  frequently  occur,  in  which 
Tertullian  kindly  accepts  tradition,  and  even  legend.  But  that  does 
not  in  the  least  affect  the  value  of  his  testimony  to  what  lay  before 
him  in  the  North  African  churches  on  the  letter  of  the  Scripture. 

On  the  other  hand,  we  must  guard  against  attaching  undue  im- 
portance to  the  silence  of  this  father.  He  never  alludes  to  the 
Second  Epistle  of  St.  Peter,  the  third  of  St.  John,  or  the  Catholic 
Epistle  of  St.  James.  On  this  last  point  there  is  room,  however,  for 
doubt :  for  instance,  we  hear  him  say,  ''  Absit  ut  dominus  temptare 
videatur"  and  "Non  auditores  legis  justificabuntur  a  Deo,  sed 
factores.*^  "Undo  Abraham  amicus  Dei  deputatus'*  occurs  also  in 
one  place.  All  these  seem  very  much  like  St.  James.  Bold  as 
Tertullian  was,  these  are  quasi-scriptural  sayings,  which  he  could 
scarcely  have  originated  himself.  But  the  fact  that  certain  books 
were  not  universally  current,  and  not  known  among  the  African 
churches,  is  one  that  admits  of  other  solutions  than  that  of  their 
non-existence  or  want  of  Divine  authority. 

This  is  a  noble  volume,  and  worthy  of  a  place  in  every  theological 
library.  It  is  a  good  book  to  study  thoroughly,  as  containing  much 
biographical  matter,  and  elaborate  critical  estimates  of  Tertullian  and 
his  contemporaries  and  predecessors.  It  is  also  a  good  book  to  take 
up  and  glance  at.  We  see  on  every  page  the  rich,  glowing,  impetuous, 
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and  sometimes  profonnd,  observations  of  one  of  the  most  learned 
students  of  Bcripture  that  ever  -wrote. 


Pascal  and  the  Churchy 

Pascal,  sein  Leben  und  seine  Kampfe,  Ton  Dr.  J.  G.  Dreydorff, 
Pastor.    Leipzig,  1870. 

The  anthor  of  this  book  is  not  the  man  to  do  justice  to  Pascal. 
He  is  too  free  in  his  sentiments,  and  too  cold  in  his  religious  affec- 
tions, for  such  a  subject.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  well  to  look  at 
the  great  Jansenist  as  he  is  exhibited  by  such  men  as  Sainte-Beuve 
and  the  present  writer.  They  help  to  disenchant  us  of  certain 
illusions  which  gather  round  his  name ;  and  to  look  steadily  at  points 
in  his  character  which  are  sometimes  concealed  by  an  undiscriminating 
eulogist. 

This  is  eminently  the  case  in  reference  to  Pascal*s  youth.  His 
sister's  narrative  of  it  is  full  of  incredible  things,  or,  at  least,  of 
things  bordering  on  the  incredible.  The  amazing  discoveries  he 
early  made  in  geometry — then  a  new  world,  as  it  were,  which  Des- 
cartes was  opening  up — are  reduced  within  tolerable  limits.  And 
the  current  reports  concerning  some  other  members  of  his  family  are 
relieved  of  a  certain  measure  of  exaggeration. 

Itwas  not  till  164G,  when  Pascal  was  twenty-six  years  old,  that 
he  began  to  assume  an  independent  attitude  j;owards  the  Church. 
Till  then  he  left  both  his  faith  and  his  conscience  to  the  care  of 
others  and  the  ceremonials  of  his  religion  were  sufficient  to  satisfy 
the  desires  of  his  soul.  Entirely  devoted  to  science,  and  endowed 
with  a  wonderful  mathematical  genius,  he  was  altogether  unconscious 
of  the  possibility  of  a  conflict  between  that  science  and  faith.  Under 
his  father's  roof  he  lived  peacefully :  without  a  sure  knowledge  of 
the  truth,  yet  preserved  from  grosser  vices  by  grace,  he  waited  for 
the  time  of  his  enlightenment.  In  the  beginning  of  the  year  1646, 
he  became  acquainted  with  the  Jansenists.  His  sister,  Madame 
Perier,  would  convey  the  impression  that  he  immediately  abandoned 
every  profane  study ;  but  it  is  certain  that  during  the  next  two  years 
his  principal  discoveries  in  physics  were  made.  In  fact,  it  was  in 
1647  that  he  first  knew  Descartes.  But  so  much  remains  true,  that 
at  this  time  he  was  taught  by  the  Jansenists  the  great  truth  that  his 
salvation  was  a  persond  matter.  He  found  out  that  he  must  himself 
decide  between  Christ  and  self.  He  also  learned  that  religion  means 
the  entire  transformation  of  the  internal  man.  The  firstfruits  of  his 
absorbing  concern  were  his  devotion  to  the  best  interests  of  his 
friends ;  he  never  rested  until  he  had  persuaded  Jacqueline,  his  beau- 
tiful and  gifted  sister,  to  undertake  the  religious  life.  Yet  he  himself 
all  the  time  was  only  an  awakened  sinner.  His  "  first  conversion," 
80  called,  did  not  effect  the  great  change  in  himself  which  he  urged 
on  others,  and  longed  for  in  his  own  soul. 
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After  many  errors  of  mind,  and  heart,  and  life,  Pascal,  in  1654, 
iros  brought  to  a  final  consecration.  Disappointinents  of  varions 
kinds,  among  which  the  tender  passion  must  be  included,  led  him  to 
tarn  entirely  to  God.  But  that  God  was  sought  in  Port  Royal,  and 
Port  Boyal  was  essentially  ascetic.  Pascal  was  extreme  in  everything, 
and  exaggerated  this,  like  all  else.  He  thought  that  the  one  thing 
needful  was  to  be  found  only  in  the  severest  self-denial.  Earth 
became  to  him,  as  a  pilgrim,  a  kind  of  prison-house,  which  could 
not  be  rendered  too  sad  and  distasteful.  He  did  not  know,  he 
never  learned,  the  secret  of  evangelical  piety,  that  all  the  soul  needs 
may  be  found,  like  God  Himself,  everywhere  and  in  all  things. 
Chastity,  poverty,  silence,  and  seclusion,  were  invested  with  attri- 
butes unknown  in  Scripture;  and  all  the  activities  of  life  were 
renounced  in  favour  of  a  perverted  monastic  religion. 

The  Provincial  Letters  form  one  of  the  most  wonderful  phenomena 
in  literature.  Victorious  champion  of  the  Jansenists  against  the  Jesuits, 
the  conqueror  found  little  consolation  in  his  victory.  Pascal  falls 
into  a  flagrant  contradiction  when,  denouncing  the  scandalous  maxims 
of  the  Jesuits,  he  persists  in  declaring  that  the  soil  out  of  which  they 
sprang,  the  Bomish  Church,  is  a  holy  land.  There  we  have  the 
reason  why  these  letters  had  not  a  more  general  and  more  instan- 
taneous influence.  This  false  position  explains  to  us  how  Pascal,  till 
then  an  accuser,  becomes  all  of  a  sudden,  in  the  fifth  letter,  the 
accused  in  his  turn.  He  asks  how  it  is  that  the  public  did  not  more 
decidedly  take  part  against  the  Jesuits,  and  he  finds  no  other  reason 
than  the  respect  which  all  feel  for  the  celebrated  society.  Pascal, 
in  fact,  was  a  Jansenist,  and  therefore  a  heretic :  what  need  we,  said 
the  Fathers,  any  further  witness  ?  and  the  brilliant  aggressor  was 
borne  down,  though  conqueror,  by  the  terrible  power  of  ecclesiastical 
despotism.  Pascal  ought  to  have  become  a  Protestant.  The  endless 
controversies  on  the  Five  Points  into  which  he  was  dragged,  and  the 
bewildering  subtilties  by  which  his  deference  to  papal  authority  was 
reconciled  to  his  conscience,  are  a  melancholy  chapter  in  his  life.  The 
fall  of  Port  Boyal,  the  suppression  of  Jansenism,  and  the  unceasing 
struggles  of  Pascal,  ending  in  his  death  in  1662,  aged  only  thirty- 
nine  years,  occupies  the  rest  of  the  volume,  which  is  incomplete.  In 
eondusion,  we  have  only  to  repeat  that  this  rationalist  vmter  has 
no  other  qualification  for  his  subject  than  literary  ability. 

Oais  on  the  Conscience. 

Die  Lehre  vom  Gewissen.    [Conscience :  a  Contribution  to 
Ethics.]    By  Dr.  W.  Gass.    Berlin. 

One  of  a  considerable  number  of  useful  monographs  on  Conscience 
which  have  been  produced  by  a  kind  of  ethical  controversy  more 
fiuniliar  in  Germany  than  in  England.  Dr.  Gass  has  succeeded  re- 
markably well  in  isolating  his  subject,  it  is  Conscience  only  and  through- 
out ; — ^which  cannot  be  said  of  some  EngHsh  treatises  on  the  subjects 
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The  pre-Christian  preliminaries  come  first.  The  backgroimd  of 
the  doctrine  is  in  classical  literature,  as  Conscientia  and  SuneiduU 
prove.  In  the  mythological  and  dramatic  stage  of  Hellenic  literature 
the  power  of  conscience  was  personified  as  (the  public  irresistible 
Nemesis  ;  but  philosophy  and  poetry  unclothed  the  idea,  and  carried 
it  back  into  the  recesses  of  man's  spirit,  where  Christianity  found  it» 
as  it  were,  ready  to  be  evoked. 

Conscience,  as  aBiblical  doctrine,  is  then  considered.  The  Old  Testa- 
ment does  not  exhibit  a  connected  view  of  the  subject ;  the  internal  rela- 
tions of  conscience  to  the  constitution  of  man  is  unknown.  In  the 
New  Testament  it  is  otherwise ;  there  conscience  has  a  most  promi- 
nent part.  Christ  speaks  of  the  function,  and  St.  Paul  of  the  freedooL 
of  conscience,  while  all  parts  of  the  New  Testament  make  the  doe- 
trine  essential  to  ethics.  Subjective  and  personal  right,  objectiTe 
and  binding  truth,  everywhere  meet.  Known  as  moral  consciousness 
in  St.  Paul,  as  the  central  heart  in  St.  John,  the  conscience  is  re- 
established in  all  its  dignity — a  dignity,  however,  which  was  not 
understood  until  comparatively  recent  times. 

Dr.  Gass  gives  us  an  historical  view  of  the  question  as  one  belong- 
ing to  the  development  of  Christian  doctrine.  The  very  early  church 
scarcely  mentioned  the  word.  As  time  went  on,  asceticism  took  pos- 
session of  the  term,  and  the  doctrine  of  penance  constructed  a  one- 
sided theory  of  the  nature  and  obligations  of  conscience.  In  the 
middle  ages  the  system  was  complete.  Scholasticism  and  Mysticism 
played  their  respective  parts  with  it,  the  former  making  it  the  domain 
of  casuistry,  the  latter  the  domain  of*  an  internal  glorification.  The 
doctrine  had  fallen  into  unlimited  confusion  when  the  Reformation 
came  and  swept  away  a  vast  mass  of  rubbish  from  this  as  from  other 
subjects.  The  rights  of  consciencethen  dawned  upon  men ;  but  only 
by  subsequent  controversy,  such  as  the  Synergistic,  was  the  retJ 
power  of  the  moral  feusulty  in  man  perceived.  What  that  in  man  is. 
through  which  the  power  of  God  works  began  to  be  more  clearly  per- 
ceived, and  conscience  rose  by  sure  degrees  in  the  scale  of  importance- 
Soon  tiie  testimony  of  conscience  began  to  be  dwelt  upon,  and,  fronk 
being  merely  matter  of  Christian  doctrine,  it  took  a  leading  place  in 
Christian  morals,  a  science  of  which  Calixtus  mainly  laid  the  founda- 
tions. The  doctrine  of  conscience  as  such  then  really  sprang  into 
existence.  Our  author's  treatment  of  the  subject  as  entering  into 
modem  Illuminist  and  Transcendental  Philosophy  we  must  abstain 
from  entering  upon. 

As  to  the  nature  of  conscience  itself,  Dr.*  Gass  is,  like  most  other 
writers  on  the  subject,  somewhat  confused,  in  consequence  of  wanting 
a  clear  apprehension  of  the  efifects  of  the  Fall.  He  regards  it  as  a 
faculty  that  presides  over  the  entire  domain  of  the  practical  life» 
having  as  it  were  a  spontaneous  and  uncoerced  power ;  a  practical 
syllogism,  in  which  conscience,  leaping  over  the  major  premise^ 
attaches  its  sentence  to  the  minor  premise ;  that  is,  pronounces  on 
the  given  case  as  a  matter  of  moral  consciousness.    It  is  thus  the 
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tapresentative  or  interpreter  of  the  idea  of  right  in  man  ;  not  so  much 
an  organ  or  faculty,  as  a  principle  of  action  which  has  itself  heen 
fonned  by  a  moral  discipline.  Here  we  think  the  author  has  lost  the 
real  subject  in  hand.  Conscience  does  not  overleap  the  major,  pre- 
mise. It  most  distinctly  declares,  ,on  behalf  of  God,  what  is  right ; 
and,  if  there  be  any  hesitation  in  its  verdict — ^if,  in  other  words,  it 
wants  a  process  of  enlightenment  and  teaching — that  is  the  result  of 
sin  and  ^e  degradation  of  man's  moral  native.  The  acts  of  con- 
science are  threefold.  It  is  the  legislator  who  lays  down  its  m^gor 
premise.  This  is  the  right  or  the  will  of  God.  It  is  the  witness  who 
honestly  lays  down  the  minor,  Thou  art  the  man  1  and  it  pronounces 
Iha  conclusion,  not  as  a  calm  logician,  but  as  a  present  executioner  of 
Qod'fl  law  inflicting  now  the  earnest  of  a  punishment,  in  the  case  of 
guilt  that  is,  which  is  reserved  for  hereafter.  Of  the  mystery  of 
grace  through  which  the  earnest  and  faithful  witness  is  silenced,  with- 
out being  duhonoured,  by  the  God  of  redemption  who  is  *'  greater 
than  our  heart,"  this  book  does  not  know  much. 

PisBsing,  however,  to  other  matters,  the  author  treats  the  question 
whether  or  not  there  was  conscience  before  the  Fall.  He  denies  that 
there  was,  thinking  that  it  entered  into  the  nature  of  man  through  a 
depravation,  or  rather  through  the  beginning  of  the  struggle  between 
good  and  evil.  This  may  seem  to  be  an  idle  question  of  over  curious 
BubUety,  but  in  reality  it  is  fundamentally  important.  We  think  that 
the  theory  here  is  radically  wrong ;  nor  can  it  be  reconciled  with  the 
later  view  that  Christianity  is  tiie  regeneration  of  the  conscience. 
But  these  points,  and  a  great  many  others,  must  be  sought  by  our 
German  readers  in  the  book  itself. 


Spinoza^s  Posthumous  Works. 

Ad  Benedicti  de  Spinoza  opera  qnsB  snpersant  omnia  supple- 
mentum,  editore  Van  Yloten.  Amstelodami :  Apnd 
P.  Miiller.     1870. 

Few  men  have  had  more  influence  in  the  world  of  thought  than 
Spinoza.  His  works  have  been  edited  and  commented  on  by  some 
of  the  most  eminent  thinkers  of  every  succeeding  generation.  And, 
as  if  his  known  works  were  not  enough  for  the  foundation  of  modem 
Plantheism,  writings  have  been  disentombed  which  undoubtedly  bear 
bis  stamp,  and  which  are  scarcely  of  less  importance  than  his  earlier 
acknowledged  works.  These  also  have  been  made  the  centre  of  a 
little  library  of  their  own,  which  is  increasing  still,  and  will  probably 
dear  up  some  hitherto  unsolved  problems  in  the  Dutch  philosopher's 
life  and  works. 

The  principal  work  of  Spinoza,  given  us  in  the  volume  of  M.  van 
Yloten,  is  his  TreattM  on  Ood  and  Man.  Probably  written  first  in 
Latin  by  Spinoza,  then  by  him  translated  into  Dutch,  this  treatise 
baa  been  published  by  M.  van  Yloten  after  the  Dutch  text,  with  a 
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Latm  translation.  This  pamphlet  is  composed  of  two  parts :  the 
first  (10  chapters)  treats  of  God,  the  second  (26  chapters)  of  Man  and 
his  Happiness,  The  first  part  is  a  sketch  of  metaphysics,  haif 
Cartesian,  half  Spinozist.  The  beginning,  as  MM.  Sigwart  and 
Trendelenburg  remark,  wonld  promise  a  simple  repetition  of  the 
theories  of  Descartes.  The  proofs  of  the  existence  of  God  are  the 
same  as  those  of  the  Meditations  and  of  the  Discours  eon  Method. 
But  after  the  second  chapter  Cff  the  Nature  of  God,  originality  begins, 
and  the  deviation  from  Cartesianism  becomes  manifest.  M.  Sigwari 
spends  on  this  an  exhaustive  study,  and  considers  it  one  of  the  most 
interesting  points  in  the  development  of  the  Spinozist  system.  The 
idea  which  forms  the  foundation  is  this  definition  of  GK)d :  God  is  the 
essence  to  which  belongs  an  infinity  of  attributes  infinitely  perfect ; 
in  other  words,  God  is  the  substance,  not  a  substance,  but  the  sub- 
stance, and  consequently  the  absolute  cause.  But  this  idea,  and  the 
profound  deduction  of  which  it  is  a  part,  is  far  from  being  exposed 
here  with  the  rigour  of  the  mathematical  processes  employed  by 
Spinoza  in  other  works.  Four  theories  upon  substance  maintain  thi^ 
all  substance  is  perfect  in  its  kind,  consequently  unique ;  that  no 
substance  can  be  produced  by  any  other ;  and  that  all  exist  at  once 
in  the  thought  of  God  and  in  nature.  But  instead  of  developing  these 
propositions,  which  tend  to  affirm  the  unity  of  the  universsd  essence, 
Spinoza  here  inserts  two  dialogues,  which  treat  the  same  question 
under  a  less  didactic  form.  In  the  first,  he  maintains  that  in  spite  of 
phenomena,  the  world  is  one,  the  particular  beings  which  compose  it 
are  not  substances,  but  only  forms  of  the  one  only  Being.  In  the 
second  he  explains  how  God  is  at  once  the  whole  and  the  cause  of 
the  world,  the  immanent  cause  which  makes  one  with  the  sum  of  his 
works. 

Through  the  obscurities  and  waverings  of  this  intricate  chapter, 
one  sees,  nevertheless,  that  Spinoza,  at  the  time  of  his  writing, 
already  possessed  the  mother-idea  of  his  system,  and  presented  it 
very  logically  as  the  simple  development  of  the  Cartesian  premises : — 
**  Nothing  has  not  attributes ;  the  more  a  being  is  a  being,  the  more 
properties  it  possesses;  the  being  which  is  all  being  hM  then  all 
attributes ;  the  infinity  of  being  necessitates  the  infinity  of  the 
attributes ;  then  God  is  all.  If  He  alone  is  all,  it  is  easy  to  add 
that  He  alone  acts ;  this  forms  the  groundwork  of  the  following 
chapter.  Thus  we  see  the  line  of  descent  from  Cartesianism  to 
Pantheism,  then  from  Pantheism  to  fatalism.  Spinoza  has  only  had 
to  press  the  principles  of  Descartes,  tJie  passivity  of  created  eubstemces, 
and  creation  continuous  to  bring  out  his  formula :  God  is  nature,  that 
is  to  say,  the  sum-total  of  being.** 

The  following  chapter  discusses  the  liberty  of  God.  Spinoza  holds 
that  God  is  a  free  agent ;  but  he  means  by  ^at  simply  that  He  is  the 
nnique  Cause,  universal  therefore,  and  sovereign  as  such.  He  does 
not  Ignore  another  method  of  understanding  the  liberty  of  God.  But 
he  responds  to  that  by  pushing  it  in  anticipation  to  its  last  oonge. 
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foeneefl.  If  Qod  is  necessarily  conceived  as  being  absolntely  free,  it 
miuii  be  said  that  €k)d  is  God  simply  because  He  will  be  God,  being 
free  either  to  be  or  not  to  be  God.  He  recoils  before  this  deduction, 
which  he  considers  absurd,  and  which  clearly  is  no  other  than  the 
bold  system  of  one  of  the  first  metaphysicians  of  onr  time,  M.  Ch. 
Beeretan.  This  alternative  discarded— and  it  is  the  only  one  which 
impeded  him — Spinoza  rapidly  deduces  from  the  nature  of  God, 
purged  of  all  freedom,  the  principal  properties  that  he  believes  must 
be  attributed  to  Him :  these  are  Providetice^  by  which  he  understands 
the  power  that  sustains  all  parts  of  the  universe,  whether  in  their 
bannony  with  the  whole  {general  Providence)  ^  or  in  their  integrity  as 
individual  beings  {special  Providence);  predestination,  which  might 
better  be  called  fatalism.  He  discards  the  other  attributes  vulgarly 
ealled  moral  perfections ;  and  then  proceeds  to  jrefute  the  notion  that 
Gk>d  cannot  be  defined  or  known  or  demonstrated,  and  thus  he  arrives 
at  the  £Eunous  distinction  between  ncUura  naturans  and  n^Uura  n€tturata. 
The  former  is  being  which  we  conceive  as  in  itself,  the  latter  compre- 
hendfl  either  the  modes  which  depend  immediately  on  God  or  the 
individual  things  which  depend  on  these  general  modes.  Of  these 
modes  two  are  known  to  us — extension  and  thought;  two  things 
immutable  and  eternal.  On  these  two  hang  all  the  details  of  the 
i^inozistic  system  of  thought. 

As  to  the  second  part,  we  must  not  enter  fully  into  it ;  it  will  be 
enough  to  select  a  few  extracts  simply  from  our  commentator.  And 
these  shall  exhibit  some  of  those  strange  conceptions  which  are  en- 
chanting a  large  portion  of  the  metaphysical  world  of  the  Continent. 

Man  is  not  substance  ;  he  can  be  regarded  as  existing  only  in  God, 
in  His  two  attributes,  extension  and  thought.  Every  act  of  intelli- 
gence is  purely  passive :  the  object  causes  ihe  ideas ;  the  intelligence 
does  not  act,  but  is  acted  on.  This  notion  is  applied  to  the  origin  of 
the  passions  arising  from  incomplete  apprehensions  of  the  under- 
standing. There  is  a  passionless  knowledge  which  is  produced  in 
the  intellect  by  only  one  Being,  and  the  result  is  perfect  love.  But 
there  is  no  liberty  in  this.  The  will  is  as  passive  as  the  intelligence, 
of  which  it  is  only  a  mode,  and  in  taking  away  man's  liberty  or  per- 
aonality,  Spinoza  thinks  his  doctrine  elevates  man.  It  makes  us 
refer  all  to  God,  live  in  Him,  from  Him,  and  for  Him ;  and  is  not 
this  blessedness  ?  Regeneration  teaches  us  to  see  ourselves  in  God, 
united  to  God;  when  extension  or  body  is  gone,  the  spirit  is  im- 
perishable. 

These  few  principles  are  at  the  foundation  of  a  system  which, 
elaborated  by  Uie  Jewish  glass-grinder  of  Amsterdam,  has  fascinated 
more  minds  than  any  other  in  modem  times.  Their  absolute  outrage 
upon  the  first  instincts  and  postulates  of  our  nature  has  been  felt  by 
many  who  have,  nevertheless,  yielded  to  their  influence,  and  allowed 
their  minds  to  float  in  a  dreary  region  of  Pantheistic  fatalism,  which 
18  the  most  delusive  of  all  ethical  narcotics.  There  are  signs  that 
Spinoza  is  making  converts  in  England.    The  readers  of  this  short 
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account  of  him  will  tliink  it  strange,  and  even  incredible,  nntO  they 
reflect  that  it  is  one  of  the  short,  snbtle  snares  of  evil,  to  bring  a  num 
to  believe  in  an  intelligent  self  which  loses  all  responsibility  in  Qod. 


Italy, 

Progetto  di  Legge  suUe  Gnarentigie  per  la  Indipendenza  del 
Sommo  Pontefice  e  il  Libero  Esercizio  dell'  Autoriti 
Spiritaale  della  Santa  Sede. 

While  wq  were  writing  our  article  on  Borne  and  the  Temporal 
Power,  the  project  of  law  named  at  the  head  of  it  was  being  con- 
sidered in  the  Italian  Parliament.  We  have  been  favoured  with 
reports  of  some  of  the  discnssions.    The  above  is  its  amended  title. 

The  terms  proposed  show  how  far  the  principles  of  Cavonr  pre- 
vail. The  most  careful  discrimination  has  been  made  between  the 
relative  claims  of  the  State  and  the  Church.  The  first  articles 
relate  to  the  person  of  the  Pontiff,  which  is  declared  to  be  sacred 
and  inviolable.  The  penalties  incurred  by  offences  committed  against 
the  person  of  the  King  are  to  be  extended  to  offences  against  the 
person  of  his  Holiness.  Sovereign  honours  are  to  be  paid  to  him  in 
the  kingdom,  and  the  pre-eminence  accorded  to  him  by  the  Catholie 
sovereigns  is  to  be  maintained.  He  is  to  be  permitted  to  continue 
the  customary  number  of  guards  for  the  protection  of  his  person  and 
his  palaces.  An  annual  dotation  of  8,225,000  lire  (£129,000),  free 
from  taxes,  is  to  be  paid  to  him.  This  sum  is  intended  to  provide 
for  the  various  ecclesiastical  necessities  of  the  Pontiff,  the  custody 
and  maintenance  of  the  Apostolic  palaces  and  their  dependencies, 
and  the  p&yment  and  pensions  of  the  guards.  The  Vatican  and 
Lateran  palaces,  with  their  buildings,  gardens,  &c.,  are  to  be  secured 
to  him,  also  free  from  taxes  and  from  official  inspection.  The  invio- 
lability of  person  is  to  be  extended  to  the  cardinals  during  the  conclave, 
and  the  same  guarantees  will  be  given  as  in  the  case  of  the  Pontiff. 
All  perquisitions  or  sequestrations  of  papers,  documents,  books,  and 
registers  relating  to  ecclesiastical  affairs  are  to  be  prohibited.  Eccle- 
siastical decrees  may  be  affixed  to  the  doors  of  churches  under  the 
protection  of  the  civil  authorities.  The  ecclesiastics  that  participate 
in  the  acts  of  the  spiritual  ministry  of  the  Holy  See  are  not  to  be 
subjected  to  molestation,  inquiry,  or  control  by  the  public  authority. 
Every  person  invested  with  ecclesiastical  office  in  Bome  is  to  enjoy 
the  personal  guarantees  accorded  to  citizens  of  the  realm.  The 
legates  and  nuncios  accredited  by  the  Pope  to  foreign  governments, 
and  the  ambassadors  accredited  by  those  governments  to  the  Pope 
•are  to  enjoy  in  the  kingdom  all  the  immunities  and  privileges  tluit 
appertain  to  diplomatic  agents  according  to  international  right. 

In  order  to  secure  to  the  Pontiff  free  communication  with  the 
Catholic  world,  be  is  to  be  at  liberty  to  establish  in  the  Yatican 
a  private  post-office  and  telegraph  office ;  and  letters  fomished  with 
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Pontifical  stamps  may  be  forwarded,  in  closed  bags,  to  any  part  of 
the  kingdom  without  tax  or  expense.  Telegrams  transmitted  with 
ihe  Pontifical  anthorisation  will  be  received  and  forwarded  as  the 
telegrams  of  State.  Couriers  sent  in  the  name  of  the  Pontiff  are  to 
be  placed  on  an  equality  with  those  of  foreign  governments. 

The  seminaries,  colleges,  academies,  and  other  institutions  founded 
in  Home  for  the  education  and  culture  of  ecclesiastics  will  continue 
to  depend  entirely  on  the  Holy  See,  without  any  interference  on 
the  part  of  the  scholastic  authorities  of  the  kingdom.  Every  case  of 
trespass  or  neglect  of  the  above  is  to  be  referred  to  the  supreme 
Judicial  authority  of  the  land. 

Every  restriction  upon  the  free  exercise  of  the  rights  of  citizens  of 
the  re^m,  which  may  have  been  put  upon  the  Catholic  clergy  by 
law,  concordat,  or  usage,  is  to  be  abrogated.  The  bishops  are  to  be 
no  longer  required  to  take  the  oath  of  allegiance  to  the  king ;  and 
all  interference  of  the  government  in  the  election  of  bishops  is  to  be 
4UH>li8hed,with  the  sole  exception  of  those  who  enjoy  the  royal  patron- 
ise. The  royal  exequatur  smd  placet  are  to  be  no  longer  necessary,  with 
soma  specified  exceptions,  to  render  the  acts  of  the  ecclesiastical  autho- 
rities effective.  Laws  relating  to  the  disposition  of  certain  ecclesi- 
astical properties,  and  a  judicial  court  for  their  administration,  com- 
plete the  series  of  articles  which  define  the  relation  of  the  Church  to 
the  State. 

These  are  the  main  provisions  made  by  the  ministers  for  the 
settlement  of  this  long- vexed  question.  They  are  subjected  to  the 
.flevere  scrutiny  of  honourable  deputies,  who  from  both  sides  of  the 
house  watch  with  eagerness,  not  to  say  jealousy,  the  progress  of 
these  remarkable  acts. 

The  Church  will  show  less  than  her  orditiary  prudence  should  any 
determined  reactionary  movement  be  attempted;  for  the  people, 
knowing  their  power,  will  resent  any  infringement  upon  their 
liberties,  and  especially  any  secret  scheming.  This  would  only  inter- 
fere witii  the  healing  of  the  deep  wounds  infiicted  by  the  Church 
in  the  past,  from  which  they  have  not  ceased  to  smart ;  it  would 
interfere  also  with  a  reconciliation  of  the  people  to  the  Church's 
reasonable  and  just  claims,  and  would  tend  to  a  rupture  likely 
to  be  more  disastrous  than  the  existing  one.  The  Church  has 
enough  to  do  in  endeavouring  to  restore  to  the  bosom  of  her  con- 
fidence the  alienated  affections  of  large  numbers  of  the  population. 
To  excite  suspicion  by  secret  intrigues  will  only  postpone,  if  not 
utterly  prevent,  that  restoration. 

It  is  obvious  that  throughout  the  discussions  there  was  a  con- 
tinued desire  to  preserve  to  the  Holy  Father  the  utmost  freedom  and 
secuzity  for  the  exercise  of  his  spiritual  frmctions.  His  rights  here 
were  never  disputed ;  nor  was  it  ever  designed  to  diminish  his 
.spiritual  infiuence.  All  the  talk  to  the  contiraiy  loses  weight  in 
presence  of  tiie  facts  of  the  case. 

Our  sincere  hope  is  that  the  Church,  freed  from  the  incubus  of 
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znatters  relating  to  kingdoms  of  this  world,  will  be  prepared  to  expend 
her  undivided  strength  and  thought  on  matters  pnrely  spirittud.  We 
coold  only  wish  for  a  restoration  of  the  power  and  legitimate  influence 
of  the  Church,  but  it  mnst  be  a  chnrch  reformed  alike  in  her  motives,, 
her  manners,  and  her  creeds.  The  members  of  the  neo-Catholie 
party,  though  not  numerous,  are  sufficiently  so  to  be  able  to  bring 
into  prominence  the  questions  of  change  which  demand  first  attention* 
They  propose  to  introduce  the  free  reading  of  Holy  Scripture,  the 
conduct  of  public  worship  in  the  vulgar  tongue,  and  communion  in 
both  kinds.  They  oppose  the  compulsory  celibacy  of  the  clergy  and 
the  supremacy  of  the  Bishop  of  Rome.  Some  have  gone  beyond 
these  initial  changes,  and  gradually  they  must  go  on. 

Besides  the  neo-Catholic,  there  is  an  anti-Catholic  party,  who 
would  rejoice  over  any  diminution  of  power  and  influence  the  Church 
might  suffer.  And  there  is  a  vast  multitude,  alas,  wholly  indifferent 
to  religion  and  religious  institutions.  Add  to  these  the  pro-Papal 
party,  and  we  see  the  rocks  amidst  which  the  ministers  have  had  ta 
steer  their  dangerous  course.  The  Church  has  herself  to  blame  for 
these  diversities.  There  is  nothing  in  the  simple  principles  of  Chris* 
tianity  to  repel  a  thoughtful  people. 

We  shall  watch,  with  much  interest,  the  conduct  of  the  Papal 
Court  in  reference  to  these  proposals.  If  the  **nonpos9umu»"  ift 
persevered  in,  and  we  have  a  secret  misgiying  it  will  be,  then  the 
Government  can  only  leave  the  Church  to  take  its  own  course,  and  to 
abide  by  the  consequences  of  its  own  deeds.  Ample  evidence  will  be 
before  the  world,  that  this  most  difficult  subject  has  been  dealt  with 
on  principles  of  moderation  and  equity.  The  Church  has  great 
interests  at  stake,  but  the  nation  has  equal,  if  not  greater.  While 
these  are  in  conflict,  both  are  threatened  with  iigury  and  loss.  The 
disentanglement  and  harmony  of  them  will  be  the  signal  of  prosperity 
to  both.  Here  is  another  of  the  great  experiments  the  world  is  wit- 
nessing  on  the  separation  of  Church  and  State. 
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n.  ENGLISH  THEOLOGY  Aim  PHILOSOPHY. 

Dean  Alford. 

Truth  and  Trust.  Lessons  of  The  War.  Pour  Advent  Ser- 
mons. By  H.  Alford,  D.D.,  Dean  of  Canterbury. 
Hodder  and  Stoughton.    1871. 

CuLTUBE  and  faith  in  onr  day  are  in  strange  collision.  More  and 
more  it  seems  as  though  the  one  would  necessarily  exclude  the 
oth^r.  Perfection  of  hmnan  faculty,  fall-orbedness  of  knowledge^ 
these  are  ihe  aims  which  men  of  inteDect  hold  most  in  view ;  and 
belief,  in  any  true  sense  of  the  word,  must,  according  to  them, 
be  finally  relegated  to  the  masses.  We  have  even  listened  to  ser- 
mons from  eminent  men  framed  on  the  idea  of  there  being  room 
for  two  species  of  Christianity-— one  properly  for  the  learned,  and 
another  for  the  vulgar.  Culture,  that  gives  birth  to  breadth,  has 
even  thus  condescended  to  walk  arm  in  arm  with  casuistry.  Little 
power  can  lie  in  this  kind  of  preaching ;  little  good  can  come  of 
this  habit  of  mind.  It  may  be  influential,  precisely  as  scientific 
lectures  by  eminent  men  are  influential;  but  it  can  never  elevato 
those  who  are  sunk,  and  who  can  be  raised  only  by  the  lever  of 
self-denial  and  earnest  faith.  What  is  above  all  needed  in  our  time 
is  the  sympathy  and  patience  of  culture,  combined  with  the  devout 
and  stirring  earnestness  of  deep  conviction  as  to  Divine  truth.  Dean 
Alford  was  an  instance  of  this  combination ;  and  by  the  degree  of  his 
power  to  temper  these  conflicting  elements  in  the  world  and  in  tho 
Church  must  we  measure  the  loss  which  England  has  sustained 
in  his  death.  He  kept  well  abreast  of  all  the  knowledge  of  the  time  ^ 
was  as  ready  as  the  most  thorough  rationalist  to  agitate  for  slight 
changes  which  he  had  convinced  himself  were  needful  in  the  sacred 
text ;  but  he  remained  a  sincere  and  humble  believer  in  the  co;nmon 
doctrines  of  the  Cross.  He  had  been  broflght  face  to  face  with  the 
difficulties  that  emerge  in  a  strict  scrutiny  of  Scripture ;  and  yet 
he  held  firmly  by  the  main  evangelical  dogmas.  As  a  commentator,. 
as  a  preacher,  as  a  poet,  and  as  an  essayist,  he  did  notable  service.. 
He  was  able  to  deal  with  tiie  largest  questions  of  doctrine  and  inter- 
pretation,-and  he  uniformly  did  it  in  the  most  Christian  spirit.  He 
was,  in  the  best  sense,  conciliatory,  not  by  yielding  up  aught  of  his 
own  convictions,  but  by  exquisite  consideration  for  others. 

As  a  commentator.  Dr.  Alford's  maxim  seems  to  have  been  "  never 
shirk  a  difficulty,  but  frankly  face  it."  His  practice  was  to  examine, 
as  far  as  "^as  possible,  and  tiien  unreservedly  to  admit  the  presence 
of  contradiction  or  unauthorised  reading.  He  had,  perhaps,  under- 
gone more  labour  than  any  other  English  commentator  to  make  sure 
hiB  ground  on  his  points ;  and  lus  patience  and  industry  were 
equalled  by  his  singular  ingenuousness.    What  could  be  more  aptly 
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illnstrative  of  this  than  the  candid  manner  in  which  he  tells  us  that 
no  countenance  whatever  is  given  to  the  episcopal  office  hy  the  word 
in  the  New  Testament  which  in  Acts  xx.  is  rendered  **  overseers  "  in 
our  version.  And  this  is  only  a  sample  of  what,  almost  at  every  torn, 
meets  the  student  either  of  his  critical  Greek  New  Testament,  or  of 
his  valuable  English  Version.  These  are  great  works.  To  have 
accomplished  such  undertakings  would  alone  have  made  the  reputa- 
tion of  another  man.  The  Greek  New  Testament  was  commenced 
when  he  was  in  his  thirty-first  year,  and  occupied  twenty  years  of 
the  best  portion  of  his  life.  It  is  his  viagnum  opus ;  and  by  it  he  has 
laid  Christian  England  under  great  obligation.  Of  the  specific  merits 
of  the  Commentary  we  have  spoken  before,  and  shall  not  speak  at 
large  now.  Suffice  that  it  is  an  immense  repertory  of  sound  informa- 
tion, gathered  from  many  sources,  especially  German  ;  and,  to  those 
who  can  give  the  time  necessary  to  sift  out  the  meaning  of  the  notes, 
it  almost  always  proves  serviceable.  At  the  same  time,  we  are 
bound  to  repeat  a  warning,  which  we  have  given  before,  that 
Alford's  views  of  inspiration,  and  his  estimate  of  the  inaccuracies 
and  minor  inconsistencies  of  Scripture,  are  exceedingly  free.  But 
this  is  not  the  place,  or  the  time,  to  dwell  on  any  defect.  The 
English  version  is  also  a  monument  of  carefrd  labour,  and  effeets 
popularly  very  much  the  same  as  had  been  done  by  the  other  for 
the  student. 

As  a  preacher.  Dr.  Alford  was  earnest,  unlaboured,  unconventional. 
Simplicity  was  attained ;  but  it  was  not  affected.  It  sprang  rather 
from  depth  and  calmness  of  conviction,  which  made  the  thought  easy 
and  natural.  His  sermons  are  wholes ;  and,  though  he  was  not  a 
great  thinker,  there  is  a  diffused  and  gentle  eloquence  which  could 
not  but  attract  a  miscellaneous  audience.  His  eloquence  flows  on 
smoothly,  chastely,  like  one  of  the  quiet  English  streams  which  he 
loved  so  well,  and  which  seldom  thrQws  itself  through  tortuous  gorges, 
or  leaps  over  precipices,  but,  in  its  still  serenity,  reflects  the  more 
faithfully  the  face  of  the  heavens.  He  was  poet  enough  to  com- 
mand ready  illustrations;  but  these  are  never  overdone.  He  was 
neither  florid  nor  high-flown,  deeming  that  the  majesty  of  the  truth 
should  awe  the  ambassador  into  simplicity.  Never  failing  himself 
toregard  preaching  as  being  one  of  the  most  important  functions  of 
the  Christian  minister,  he  spared  no  pains  to  give  his  sermons  all 
allowable  literary  graces.  He  sought  to  draw  men  by  the  winning 
attractions  of  Jesus  rather  than  to  arouse  them  by  the  stem  denunci- 
ations which  also  may  often  be  effective  to  salvation,  in  the  preacher's 
hand  ;  but  occasionally  he  did  wax  the  more  powerful  in  his  stirring 
appeals,  from  the  prevailing  quietness  of  his  manner.  He  not  only  set 
a  good  example  in  this  way ;  he  was  earnest  in  his  desire  theoretically 
io  improve  English  preaching  generally,  and  students  could  hardly  do 
better  than  read  those  papers  in  his  "  Essays  and  Addresses/'  which 
specially  deal  with  this  department  of  pastoral  work.  They  cannot 
fail  to  get  many  useful  hints* 
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As  a  poet,  Dr.  Alford  is  not  now  mnch  spoken  of,  thongh  in  that 
branch  he  received  no  lukewarm  welcome.  Professor  Wilson  praised 
his  poems,  and  said  that  he  was  worthy  to  "walk  with  Wordsworth 
in  the  churchyard  among  the  mountains."  Other  reviewers  compared 
him  to  Tennyson.  Bat  he  has  far  more  affinity  to  Wordsworth  than 
with  Tennyson.  His  poems  have  little  intensity.  They  are  medi- 
tative and  fall  of  joyful,  gentle  love  of  nature.  Vivid  in  picture, 
they  deal  with  the  more  striking  moods  of  human  feeling  but  rarely. 
They  have  lyrical  sweetness  and  grace,  but  they  want  passion.  Nor 
does  he  deal  with  the  complex  and  involved  moods  said  to  be  germane 
to  the  time.  All  is  simple  and  calm.  The  atmosphere  is  peaceful ; 
the  distant  sound  of  streams,  the  low  buzz  of  insects,  and  the  chirp 
and  chatter  of  birds  are  the  only  noises  that  break  the  stillness  of  his 
mood.  But  there  is  much  of  beautiful  self-revelation  in  them.  This 
is  not  perhips  the  best,  but  it  is  one  of  the  most  characteristic : — 

'*  Peace  I  hxve  fonnd  in  the  bright  earth 
And  in  the  sunny  sky ; 
By  the  low  voice  oi  summer  seas, 
And  where  streams  murmur  by. 

' '  I  find  it  in  the  quiet  tone 
Of  voices  that  I  love ; 
By  the  flickering  of  a  twilight  fire, 
And  in  a  leafless  grove. 

"  I  find  it  in  the  silent  flow 
Of  solitary  thought ; 
In  cabn,  half -meditated  dreams, 
And  reasonings  seU -taught. 

"  But  seldom  have  I  found  such  peace 
As  in  the  soul's  deep  joy 
Of  passing  onward,  free  from  harm, 
Tnrough  every  day's  employ. 

''  If  gems  we  seek,  we  only  tire. 
And  li^t  our  hopes  too  high  ; 
The  constant  flowers  that  line  our  way, 
Alone  can  satisfy.  ** 

But  it  is  as  a  hymn-writer  that  Dean  Alford  will  take  rank  among 
the  English  poets.  A  few  of  his  besth^'mns  will  live,  and  must  find  a 
place  in  every  hymn-book  that  in  the  least  strives  to  represent  the 
whole  circle  of  Christian  thought  and  feeling.  <<  Lo,  the  Storms  of 
life  are  breaking,"  and  **  Forth  to  the  Land  of  Promise  bound,"  are 
familiar  to  most  people ;  but  several  of  his  later  ones,  written  ex- 
pressly for  his  ''  Tear  of  Praise,"  are  quite  equal  to  these.  One  of 
them  we  feel  sure  will  now  recommend  itself  to  the  general  Christian 
heart.     It  begins : — 

"  Ten  thousand  times  ten  thousand, 
In  sparkling  raiment  bright, 
The  armies  of  the  ransomed  saints, 
Throng  up  the  steeps  of  light. 
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"  'TiB  finiahed— an  ib  finished, 
Their  fight  with  death  and  sin ; 
Fling  open  wide  the  golden  gates, 
And  let  the  victon  in." 

Of  Dr.  Alford  as  an  Essayist,  there  is  little  need  to  say  much.  He 
-was  no  dilettante.  He  did  not  seclude  himself  with  the  remote  and 
colourless  topics  which  enchant  the  student  and  feed  the  egotism  that 
looks  askance  at  the  hard  work  of  life.  He  was  eminently  practical. 
When  he  retired  to  his  stady,  he  always  carried  some  great  interest 
with  him.  Latterly  he  was  much  exercised  with  the  question  of 
Christian  unity.  He  saw  that  the  Church  of  England  had  failed  in 
her  duty  towards  those  who,  chiefly  hy  her  own  fault,  were  now 
outside  her  pale ;  and  he  was  anxious  to  promote  at  least  a  truly 
Christian  comprehension  of  sympathy  and  helpfulness,  if  no  closer 
practical  union  were  possible.  Tlie  object  lay  near  hij9  heart.  He 
would  gladly  have  seen  the  Church  of  England  disestablished,  if  tnie 
Christian  unity  could  have  been  thus  eminently  secured.  There  was 
only  one  section  of  the  Christian  Church  towards  which  he  showed 
little  patience,  and  with  which  he  was  sometimes  severe,  and  that 
was  simply  on  the  ground  of  its  utterly  false  comprehensiveness^ 
which  would  seek  union  with  distant  heretical  churches,  and  yet  could 
speak  harshly  of  fellow-Christians  at  home,  or,  worse,  faU  to  recognise 
them  altogether.  He  was  wont  to  laugh,  in  his  own  quiet  way,  at  the 
idea  that  the  Church  of  England  could  not  exist  without  her  endowments. 
He  had  figures  at  his  fiinger  ends,  proving  the  enormous  amount  of 
private  endowment  which  would  be  forthcoming,  in  the  event  of  change, 
and  which  was  at  present  rendered  unavailable,  to  the  great  iigury  of 
Christian  self-respect,  which  every  Church  should  aim  to  promote. 

Dean  Alford*s  words  of  sympathy  towards  Nonconformists  he  tried 
to  iQustrate  by  his  deeds.  He  met  them  willingly  and  on  an  equal 
footing,  without  patronage  or  condescension  of  any  kind.  He  has 
done  not  a  little  to  raise  the  status  of  the  non-conforming  churches, 
and  has,  at  the  same  time,  done  something  to  attach  them  by 
friendly  sympat}iies  to  the  Church  to  which  he  belonged.  In  the 
most  practical  way  he  thus  smoothed  the  road  for  disestablishment, 
even  while  he  was  evil  spoken  of  by  many  Churchmen. 

And  what  shaU  we  say  of  him  as  a  man  but  that  he  was  true, 
simple,  childlike  in  all  thmgs ;  devout  in  heart  and  open  in  mind.  He 
**  looked  to  the  thix^  of  others,"  and  was  most  ready  to  admit  merits 
in  those  who  differed  from  him.  His  extreme  dislike  to  appear  in 
any  way  to  force  his  own  advantages  as  against  another,  often  made 
him  appear  timid,  even  vacillating  and  irresolute.  Of  this  the  present 
writer  could  give  many  instances.  Even  where  his  own  interest 
might  have  dictated  severity,  he  would  take  counsel  of  charity  and  re- 
admit to  his  friendship  those  who  had  injured  or  distressed  him.  He 
was  astonishingly  free  from  the  astuteness  which  much  contact  with 
men  engenders.  He  was  slow  to  suspect.  And  to  some  extent  his 
extraordinaiy  capacity  for  labour  may  be  thus  accounted  for.    He 
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kept  his  mind  free  from  worldly  ambitions  and  distractions.  His  in- 
capacity to  become  a  powerful  chnrch  politician  substantially  helped 
him  in  this  respect.  He  had  no  adroitness.  He  was  so  excessively 
frank  and  plain-spoken  that  no  party  could  regard  him  as  **  attached.*' 
He  found  most  satisfaction  in  labours  which  were  unshadowed  by  the 
bickerings  of  party.  It  was  regard  for  the  freedom  and  the  rights  of 
others,  rather  than  for  personal  objects,  that  led  him  to  raise  his 
voice  in  chnrch  politics  at  all. 

Never,  perhaps,  did  a  man  support  ecclesiastical  dignity  with 
less  of  assumption  or  affectation.  He  bore  none  of  the  marks  of  the 
dignitary.  Of  stately  and  impressive  presence,  there  was  yet  in  him  an 
accessibility,  a  freedom  and  spontaneity  of  communicativeness,  which 
must  at  once  have  struck  and  charmed  those  with  whom  he  was 
brought  into  contact  in  ordinary  society.  And  this  lies  near  the  prime 
quality  of  his  character,  which  expressed  itself  in  many  ways.  He 
was  to  the  last  young  in  heart.  There  was  about  him  a  youthful 
buoyancy  and  out-of-door  gladness.  He  delighted  in  simple  pleasures. 
To  escape  from  his  books  for  a  quiet  ramble  in  the  woods,  or  on  the 
beach,  or  by  the  stream-side,  was  all  the  relief  he  needed  or  would 
have  sought.  He  would  sit  and  sketch  familiar  or  beautiful  objects 
with  a  patient  assiduity  that  he  learnt  as  a  student  and  never  for- 
got to  practise.  He  loved  long  rambles  on  foot,  and  had  a  keen 
eye  for  the  aspects  of  nature.  His  wanderings  in  France  and 
Italy  were  specially  memorable  to  him  because  of  the  enfranchisement 
he  experienced  then  from  many  conventional  rules  and  conventionalities 
from  which  he  scarce  could  escape  in  England.  The  result  of  these 
journeys  we  have  in  some  books  of  travel,  one  of  which,  if  we  remem- 
ber aright,  presented  some  evidences  of  his  artistic  faculty  in  the  shape 
of  drawings,  full  of  truth,  and  showing  a  quick  eye  for  the  subtile  and 
changing  aspects  of  nature.  He  had  a  youthful  gladness  in  learning 
new  things,  and  in  adventuring  into  new  fields.  Indeed,  the  great 
defect  of  his  character  shows  itself  here.  He  scarcely  did  justice  to 
himself,  because  he  was  thus  facile,  and  did  not  concentrate  his  powers 
in  one  channel  as  he  might  have  done.  He  was  theologian,  critic, 
joet,  artist,  and  essayist,  and  in  all  of  these  departments  he  succeeded; 
but  not  seldom  he  fails  to  gain  the  crowning  grace  of  compact  and  final 
&ush.  He  scarcely  set  the  same  value  on  his  productions  as  the  public 
lias  accorded  to  them.  This  diffuseness  has  to  some  extent  injured 
«ven  his  hymns.  Scarce  one  of  them  but  has  halting  lines,  which 
with  a  little  watchfrdness  and  self-severity  might  have  been  rendered 
fiowing  and  perfect.  He  often  came  close  to  the  very  verge  of  mastery, 
and  missed  it  merely  by  a  word  or  a  turn  of  expression.  We  scarce 
could  have  a  better  instance  than  in  the  two  lines  italicised  in  the 
concluding  portion  of  the  hymn  which  we  have  already  quoted  from : — 

*'  What  msh  of  Hallelujahs 
Fills  all  the  earth  and  aky  ! 
What  rinaing  qf  a  thcnuand  harpt 
Bespeaks  the  triumph  nigh. 
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"  0  day  for  which  creation 

And  all  its  tribes  were  made  ; 
O  joy,  for  all  its  former  woes, 
A  thousand  fold  repaid. 

«  0  then  what  raptnred  greetings 
On  Canaan's  happy  shore, 
WTuit  kniUing  severed  friendship»  up 
Where  partings  are  no  more. 

''  Then  eyes  with  jojr  shall  sparkle, 
That  brimmed  with  tears  of  late^ 
Or^ians  no  longer  fatherless^ 
Kor  widows  desolate." 

But  he  was  personally  withoat  many  faults  of  a  positive  kind.  His 
ambitions  were  bound  up  closely  with  his  self-respect,  and  therefore 
he  had  but  slight  experience  of  poignant  disappointment.  He  had 
lived  the  studious  retired  life  which  he  loved,  and  had  met  with  but 
few  great  trials.  Yet  his  sympathies  were  warm,  and  were  prone  to 
take  the  most  practical  form.  His  friends  loved  him,  and  he  had  many 
friends  all  over  the  world.  On  the  whole  he  is  one  of  the  best  recent 
products  of  the  English  Church,  and  one  of  whom  she  will  yet  have 
more  and  more  cause  to  be  proud.  For  ourselves,  we  confess  no  un- 
stinted sorrow  at  his  loss,  as  we  believe  that  had  he  lived  he  could 
by  his  fine  spirit  and  his  wise  counsels  have  accomplished  much  in 
the  ecclesiastical  revolution  which  seems  not  to  be  very  far  off. 


Bisliop  Cotton. 

Memoir  of  George  Edward  Lynch  Cotton,  D.D.,  Bishop  of 
Calcutta  and  Metropolitan.  With  selections  from  his 
Journals  and  Correspondence.  Edited  by  Mrs.  Cotton. 
Longmans. 

We  are  half  inclined  to  regret  that  Bishop  Cotton  ever  came  under 
Br.  Arnold's  influence.  Breadth  is  good ;  but  gain  in  this  respect  is 
too  often  got  at  the  expense  of  that  intensity  which  is  most  favourable 
to  vigorous  action.  Dr.  Cotton  overcame  the  effects  of  the  broadening 
influence  in  a  very  surprising  manner ;  but  that  was  because  he  was 
lucky  in  being  endowed  with  qualities  which,  though  ordinary  in 
themselves,  are  but  seldom  found  in  such  happy  combination  as  they 
were  in  his  case.  He  was  perpetually  struggling  against  being  thrown 
into  the  extreme  attitude  which  some  of  his  friends  occupied ;  and 
only  his  healthy  appetite  for  work  saved  him.  He  was  an  evangelical 
when  young,  before  he  went  to  Bugby  as  assistant  teacher ;  and  we 
see  that  year  by  year  he  more  and  more  returned  affectionately  to 
the  simple  evangelical  doctrines.  His  work  in  India  aided  him  in 
this.  Perhaps,  ^  some  of  the  advanced  rationalists  had  to  face  the 
facts  of  heathenism  daily,  they  would  feel,  as  Dr.  Cotton  did,  the  need 
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of  resting  on  some  sure  dogmatic  ground.  Dr.  Cotton's  rare  good 
sense,  inexhaustible  humour,  and  wide  human  sympathy,  well  fitted 
him  for  his  work  in  India,  and  he  has  left  for  himself  a  lasting  me- 
morial there.  During  the  eight  years  that  he  occupied  the  See  of 
Calcutta,  many  measures  for  the  improvement  of  education  were 
carried  IJirough,  and  a  good  understanding  among  the  missionaries  of 
the  various  churches  was  promoted.  Dr.  Cotton  was  a  firm  church- 
man ;  but  he  was  no  bigot ;  and  his  mind  was  wisely  conciliatory. 
He  never  acted  rashly,  or  from  partial  views  of  any  question.  Ms 
widow  has  told  his  story  with  tact  and  tenderness.  The  letters 
given  are  excellent — fall  of  quiet  wisdom,  hopeful,  almost  buoyant ; 
and  yet  they  too  evidently  reflect  a  self-conscious  wariness  against 
the  temptation  to  ultra-rationalistic  views.  He  was  ceaseless  in  his 
warning  against  such  a  spirit  as  had  dictated  the  "  reckless  "  publica- 
tion of  <'  Essays  and  Reviews  ;  "  and  constantly  counselled  practical 
Christian  work — advising  Professor  Conington,  for  example,  to 
become  a  district  visitor  and  a  Sunday-school  teacher — as  an  antidote 
to  the  evils  of  culture  and  the  pride  of  intellectual  society.  His 
letters  to  such  men  while  in  India  could  not  but  have  been  influential. 
He  has  singularly  clear  remarks  on  Comtism,  and  takes  occasion  to 
show  where  Buddhism  is  even  superior  to  it.  He  was  a  man  of 
culture ;  but  he  was  at  the  same  time  a  humble  Christian,  and  never 
ceased  in  labours  for  the  good  cause.  He  fell  into  the  Kooshtea  river 
when  returning  in  the  twilight  from  a  consecration  service ;  and  it 
will  be  remembered  how  both  here  and  in  England  his  untimely  death 
was  mourned.  The  memoir  is  a  valuable  one,  as  showing  how 
culture  and  faith  may  be  reconciled  in  the  life  of  the  true  Christian 
worker. 

Canon  Melvill, 

Sermons  by  Henry  Melvill,   D.D.     Two  Vols.     London: 
Bivingtons. 

We  take  up  these  handsome  little  volumes  at  a  moment  when  criti- 
cism is  silenced.  Canon  Melvill  has  departed,  in  the  fulness  of  years 
and  of  honours,  after  a  career  of  eminent  usefulness  in  a  somewhat  con- 
tracted sphere.  Many  of  our  readers,  like  ourselves,  will  remember 
the  Henry  Melvill  of  the  Camberwell  days,  whose  high-toned,  stately, 
but  rather  declamatory  and  spasmodic  oratory  attracted  them  through 
weary  miles  of  London  sijreets,  and  wHose  popularity  allowed  generally 
no  option  but  to  stand  throughout  the  service.  The  volumes  we 
announce  do  not  exactly  recall  Uiose  efl'orts  ;  these  sermons  are  better 
and  nobler  than  those  which  we  used  to  hear.  But  they  are  marked, 
in  common  with  all  his  sermons,  by  order,  evangelical  fervour, 
rhetorical  skill,  and  singularly  apt  illustration. 

Mr.  Melvill  was  a  **  sizar*'  of  St.  John's  College,  Cambridge, 
which  he  entered  in  October  1817.      His  university  career  was 
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eminently  distingnished ;  be  was  at  tha  head  of  his  lists  in  the  yearly 
college  examinations,  and  came  out  in  the  university  second  wrangler 
and  Smith's  prizeman.  Bnt  he  never  produced  anything  of  mneh 
Talne.  His  position  in  the  chnrch,  belonging  to  no  party,  and 
earnestly  antagonistic  to  none,  was  &tal  to  his  influence  as  a  leader 
of  public  thought.  A  man  must  be  in  these  days  either  high  or  low 
to  sway  the  minds  of  men.  But  Canon  Melvill  was  content  with  the 
exercise  of  an  influence  which,  from  week  to  week,  told  upon  intelli- 
gent and  attentive  crowds, — ^to  what  extent  it  is  impossible  for  ns 
to  say. 

We  do  not  regard  his  sermons  as  models ;  but  recommend  them, 
nevertheless,  as  elegant,  and  sometimes  forcible,  public  addresses, 
which  always  interest  and  never  fatigue  the  mind. 

The  Brahmo  Somaj. 

The  Brahmo  Somaj.  Lectores  and  Tracts.  By  Keshnb 
Ohunder  Sen.  First  and  Second  Series.  Edited  by 
Sophia  Dobson  Collet.  London:  Strahan  and  C!o. 
1870. 

Eeshnb  Chnnder  Sen's  English  Visit.  Edited  by  Sophia 
Dobson  Collet.    London :  Strahan  and  Co.    1871. 

The  recent  visit  to  this  country  of  Baboo  Eeshub  Chunder  Sen 
excited  considerable  interest,  not  only  in  the  illustrious  stranger 
himself,  but  in  the  native  Theistic  church  of  India,  the  Brahmo  Somij, 
of  which  he  is  a  distinguished  member.  Of  the  internal  spirit  of 
this  religious  movement  we  have  now,  through  the  medium  of  these 
volumes,  an  opportunity  of  judging.  The  visit  was  made  avowedly 
**  to  help  to  bring  England  and  India  into  closer  union,  by  promoting 
a  fuller  sympathy  and  a  clearer  understanding  between  the  two 
countries,  and  especially  to  excite  the  interest  of  the  English  public 
in  the  political,  social,  and  religious  welfare  of  the  men  and  women 
of  India.''  In  the  second  of  the  volumes  named,  is  a  record  of 
visits  paid  by  the  Baboo  to  the  principal  cities  and  large  towns  of  the 
kingdom,  and  of  the  enthusiastic  receptions  given  to  him ;  together 
with  numerous  sermons  and  speeches  delivered  on  these  occasions. 

The  pamphlets  forming  the  first  volume  deal  with  most  important 
subjects.  The  one  entitled  ''  Jesus  Christ :  Europe  and  Asia,"  has 
been  for  some  time  known  in  this  country.  It  is  followed  by  three 
others,  on  "Great  Men,"  "Regenerating  Faith,"  and  "The  Future 
Church."  These  form  the  First  Series.  The  Second  Series  comprise, 
"  The  Religious  Importance  of  Mental  Philosophy,"  "  Religious  and 
Social  Reformation,"  "Prayer,"  &c.  There  are  teachings  on  God's 
Providence  and  Inspiration;  on  Repentance,  Faith,  Regeneration, 
Holiness;  Moral  and  brotherly.  Neighbourly  and  Universal  Love. 
They  are  of  high  literary  merit ;  not  without  learning,  pathos,  elo- 
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qnence  and  beanty.  They  are  models  for  Englishmen  themselves  to 
atndy. 

We  have  not  entire  sympathy  with  the  spirit  of  disparagement  in 
which  the  work  and  words  of  Eeshnb  Chnnder  Sen  have  been  eriti- 
cised  by  some.  To  onr  minds,  he  represents  one  of  the  great 
trinmphs  of  the  Christian  Chnrch  in  modem  days.  His  point  of  view 
is,  according  to  onr  thinking,  immeasnrably  inferior  to  onrs,  his  range 
of  spiritoal  vision  more  liimted.  We,  having  gazed  for  longer  time 
upon  the  truth,  see  lines  at  present  nnseen  by  more  recent  students ; 
the  direct  influence  of  Christian  missions  is  not  acknowledged  in  the 
formation  of  the  firahmo  Somaj ;  and  a  certain  school  of  religions 
thought  claims,  as  we  think,  unjustly,  the  honour  of  giving  the  first 
impulse  to  this  movement.  But  we  can  afford  these  and  many  other 
concessions,  and  yet  find  cause  for  devout  thanksgiving  to  the  God  and 
Father  of  all,  that  His  gpod  Spirit  has  led  a  number  of  the  children 
of  India  to  fear  Him,  and  to  work  righteousness.  Is  it  too  much  to  say 
these  men  stand  on  a  level  with  the  ancient  proselytes  of  the  gate,  or, 
perhaps,  better  still,  on  a  level  with  Nathanael,  ere  he  had  perfectly 
apprehended  the  Son  of  God  ?  Do  we  not  sometimes  lack  faith  in 
Christ's  own  testintony  to  Himself  ?  Is  there  no  silent  fear  that  He  will 
not  be  able  to  prove  Himself  greater  than  Solomon,  even  to  them  who 
hear  Him  gladly  ?  It  must  not  be  supposed  that  we  are  contending 
for  the  completeness  of  the  Baboo's  views.  Far  from  it.  In  our  view» 
there  seems  to  be,  amidst  his  eloquent  lines,  more  than  one  golden 
thread  wanting.  We  are  far  from  thinking  the  inquirers  in  this 
school  of  thought  have  reached  the  perfect  day.  But  that  the  Sun  of 
Bighteousness  throws  His  healing  beams  upon  them,  we  can  only 
rejoice  to  believe.  They  may  be  the  beams  of  the  morning.  There 
is,  of  course,  ground  for  the  fear  entertained  by  some  that  Uiese  men 
will  not  go  frirther.     Our  hope  struggles  with  iliat  fear. 

It  cannot  be  said  the  members  of  the  Brahmo  Somsg  see  nothing 
in  the  Gospel  but  a  cold  morality.  That  it  is  not  cold  our  extracts 
will  show.  Saw  they  only  this  it  were  a  good  thing.  There  is  indeed 
much  more  to  see ;  but  of  necessity  the  first  vision  of  the  Redeemer 
is  the  outward  one.  Men  first  see  the  fold  of  the  dress.  But  to  the 
teachable  will  be  given  that  Spirit  who  leadeth  into  all  truth.  Yes ;  they 
find  morality,  to  wit :  '*  Christ  tells  us  to  forgive  our  enemies,  yea,  to 
bless  them  that  curse  us,  and  pray  for  them  that  despitefully  use  us ; 
He  tells  us,  when  one  smites  tiie  right  cheek,  to  turn  the  left  towards 
him.  Who  can  adequately  conceive  this  transcendent  charity  ?  The 
most  impressive  form  in  which  it  practically  manifests  itself  is  in 
that  sweet  and  tender  prayer,  which  the  crucified  Jesus  uttered  in 
the  midst  of  deep  agony,  *  Father,  forgive  them,  for  they  know 
what  they  do.*  0  that  we  could  be  inspired  with  the  spirit  of  this 
excellent  prayer  I  What  a  sublime  protest  this  is  against  those  un- 
natural passions  of  resentment  and  vengeance  which  we  are  so  apt  to 
indulge  I  I  hope  this  large-hearted  charity  will  regulate  the  mutual 
relations  and  dealings  between  my  countrymen  and  the  Europeans 
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and  lead  ihem  to  co-operate  haimomoosljr  in  all  that  is  good.  Often 
have  I  advised  my  native  friends  to  forget  and  forgive  the  "vvrongs 
inflicted  upon  them  by  cniel  and  insolent  Europeans,  instead  of  seek- 
ing to  gratify  their  anger.  If  we  are  maltreated  by  others,  we  have 
no  right  to  maltreat  them  in  return.  Shall  we  not  rather  forgive 
them,  and  do  good  to  them,  with  generous  hearts  ?  What  if  they  be 
our  bitterest  enemies, — ^what  if  they  heap  upon  us  insult  and  slander, 
and  violence,  and  provoke  us  to  the  utmost  pitch, — shall  we  not  with 
loving  hearts  pray, '  Father,  forgive  them  ?'  "  And  these  words  were 
received  with  loud  cheers — ^the  people's  Amen  to  the  prayer. 

We  should  like  to  quote  the  whole  of  the  sentences  on  Chris- 
tian forgiveness  from  the  lips  of  this  half-Christian  Hindoo,  closing 
with  the  words,  ''Christian  brethren,  I  beseech  you  to  remem- 
ber that  you  are  bound  to  fulfil  literally  the  doctrine  of  love  and  for- 
giveness as  set  forth  in  the  Gospel.  You  should  not  only  restrain 
anger  and  shun  vengeance,  and  patiently  bear  affront  and  provocation, 
but  freely  and  generously  bless  them  that  curse  you,  and  do  good  to 
them  that  hate  you  and  maltreat  you.  You  should  try  to  conform 
fully  to  the  golden  maxim.  Love  thine  enemy,  and  show  in  your  daily 
life  the  unfathomable  charity  of  Christ."  This  iftan  may  well  feel  it 
his  duty  **  to  vindicate  the  ethics  of  Christ."  Again  :  **  Nevertheless 
privation  and  suffering  of  a  most  trying  character  will  gather  round 
you,  and  your  dearest  and  best  interests  will  be  imperilled.  Honour 
and  wealili  will  forsake  you,  your  friends  and  kinsmen  will  excom- 
municate you,  and  you  may  be  exposed  to  a  life  of  utter  helplessness, 
in  which  even  daily  sustenance  will  be  precarious.  Be  therefore 
ready  and  willing  to  meet  the  worst  that  may  befall  you,  that  you 
may  not  be  found  wanting  in  the  day  of  trial.  Fill  your  hearts  with 
the  love  of  truth,  and  resign  yourselves  to  the  will  of  God,  and,  with 
self-sacrificing  enthusiasm  go  forth  to  discharge  your  duties  to  your 
country  regardless  of  all  consequences.  And  &e  better  to  stimulate 
you  to  a  life  of  self-denial,  I  hold  up  to  you  the  cross  on  which  Jesus 
died.  May  His  example  so  influence  you  that  you  may  be  prepared 
to  ofier  even  your  blood,  if  need  be,  for  the  regeneration  of  your 
country."  And  in  another  direction :  ''  Through  proper  self-culture 
men  have  in  all  ages  attained  virtue  and  morality,  but  never  man 
became  regenerate  and  godly  without  the  fire  of  enthusiasm  enkindled 
by  the  Holy  Spirit.  The  human  mind,  unaided,  however  great  its 
wisdom  and  power  may  be,  is  no  match  for  the  vile  passions  and  lusts 
of  the  flesh."  **  Divinity  is  represented  in  the  world  of  matter — ^in 
flowing  brooks  and  stupendous  mountains,  in  the  radiant  sun,  the 
serene  moon,  and  the  vast  starry  convex  ;  it  is  also  represented  in  the 
thrilling  precepts  and  the  quickening  deeds  of  great  men.  But  in 
inspiration  the  supreme  soul  is  presented  to  us  in  our  own  finite  souls, 
and  His  saving  light  falls  directly  upon  the  eye  of  faith.  The  Spirit 
of  God  shines  directly  upon  the  soul  like  the  meridian  sun,  and 
illumines  and  warms  the  entire  spiritual  nature  of  man ;  it  bursts 
like  a  resistless  flood  into  the  heart,  sweeps  away  ignorance  and 
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doubt,  Impnrity  and  wickedness,  and  converts  even  the  hard  stony 
heart  of  a  confirmed  sinner  into  a  garden  smiling  in  all  the  Inxnriance 
of  spiritaal  harvests— of  faith,  love,  and  purity."  Once  more: 
«<  Nothing  short  of  regenerating  faith  can  satisfy  the  normal  neces- 
sities of  man.  He  may  make  himself  virtuous  in  the  estimation  of 
men ;  he  may  screw  himself  into  an  attitude  of  respectable  honesty 
by  a  mechanical  and  rigid  adherence  to  duty ;  but  there  is  no  peace 
till  the  oncleanness  of  his  heart  is  washed  off,  and  iniquity  is  plucked 
np  by  the  roots,  and  the  erring  son  is  reconciled  to  the  Father  in 
purity  and  holiness.  The  soul,  conscious  as  it  is  of  its  imperfections 
and  weaknesses,  cannot  possibly  find  rest  or  ease  in  the  Old  Testa- 
ment ethics,  which  simply  says — ^This  shalt  thou  do.  That  thou  shalt 
not  do — ^but  cannot  convert  the  heart.  It  is  the  heart's  inclination 
towards  evil  that  must  be  overcome,  for  even  where  sin  is  outwardly 
eschewed,  the  inward  hungering  of  the  carnal  nature  for  the  forbidden 
fruit  often  continues."  And  so  all  through  the  book  we  have  marked 
several  passages  showing  this  surprising,  if  imperfect  spiritual  insight. 
To  all  who  would  have  their  hearts  quickened,  and  at  the  same 
time  become  acquainted  with  the  character  of  one  of  the  factors  now 
upheaving  religious  thought  in  India,  we  commend  these  books. 

The  Human  Intellect:  with  an  Introduction  upon  Psychology 
and  the  Soul.  By  Noah  Porter,  D.D.,  Clark  Professor 
of  Moral  Philosophy  and  Metaphysics  in  Yale  College. 
New  York :  Charles  Scribner  and  Company. 

Fbom  the  days  of  President  Edwards,  the  most  distinguished 
American  divines  have  acknowledged  the  great  value  of  a  correct  psy- 
chology to  the  theologian.  They  appear  to  assume  as  a  self-evident  truth, 
that  "  as  is  a  man's  philosophy  so  is  his  theology."  The  controver- 
sies among  them  respecting  the  nature  and  origin  of  volition  certainly 
afford  a  remarkable  confirmation  of  the  validity  of  this  assumption. 
The  doctrine  of  the  Will  we  find  to  be  the  great  central  point  from 
which  the  various  systems  of  theological  and  moral  science  take  their 
departure.  '*  Are  our  volitions  originated  by  ourselves,  or  are  they 
determined  by  motives?"  <<Are  motives  real  causes,  or  do  they 
merely  supply  the  conditions  of  the  will's  action  ?  "  "  Are  we  con- 
scious of  an  abiding  self  amid  varied  and  ever-changing  mental  phe- 
nomena?" ''Are  we  free  in  willing?"  <'In  contemplating  any 
given  object  of  will  previous  to  the  putting  forth  of  volition,  are  we 
conscious  that  we  possess  power  to  choose  and  power  to  refuse  that 
object  ?  "  Now,  to  determine  a  man's  opinions  on  these  points,  is 
to  determine  his  position  in  most  important  respects,  both  as  a  theo- 
logian and  moral  philosopher.  Yea,  further,  it  is  evident  that  our 
sentiments  respecting  the  nature  of  causation — unquestionably  one  of 
the  most  difficult  of  philosophical  problems — depend  mainly  upon 
the  answers  giyen  to  the  previous  inquiries.     Only  deny  the  con- 
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sciotLsness  of  a  self-personality  originating  volitions,  and  we  are  com- 
pelled to  maintain  with  Hmne,  Brown  and  Mill,  that  the  relation  of 
cause  and  effect  is  simply  a  time-relation  of  events,  involving  no- 
thing beyond  antecedence  and  sequence.  Consequently,  in  any  given 
succession  of  events,  each  event  is  both  effect  and  cause,  according 
to  the  relation  in  which  it  is  viewed.  In  relation  to  the  event  imme- 
diately preceding  it  is  an  effect,  while  in  relation  to  the  event  follow- 
ing it  is  a  cause.  Hence,  according  to  this  theory,  as  Dr.  Beid  well 
remarks,  "  we  may  say  either  that  day  causes  night,  or  night  causes 
day."  On  this  question,  nothing  but  a  correct  view  of  the  will  cflCn 
enable  philosophers  to  bring  their  speculations  into  harmony  with  the 
common  and  irresistible  convictions  of  men.  It  is  due  to  our 
American  friends  to  say,  that  they  have  perceived  this  to  an  extent 
not  yet  recognised  in  this  country.  Their  treatises  on  the  will  are 
i^ertainly  superior  to  ours.  In  proof  of  this,  we  refer  our  readers  to 
the  writings  of  Taylor,  Mahan,  Bowen,  Cochran,  Bledsoe,  Haven, 
Whedon,  Upham,  Hazard,  and  Tappan. 

Dr.  Porter's  work  deals  chiefly  with  one  great  department  of  mental 
-science — the  human  intellect.  Ab  a  preparatory  discipline  for  the 
student  of  theology  this  treatise  is  invaluable.  We  are  not  aware 
any  other  work  that  presents  to  us  so  complete  a  survey  of  the  doc- 
trines of  psychologists  regarding  intellectual  phenomena.  We  would 
cslH  attention  to  the  historical  summary  of  the  theories  of  sense-percep- 
tion as  being  specially  valuable.  Dr.  Porter's  system  is  more  closely 
tdlied  to  the  philosophy  of  Sir  William  Hamilton  than  to  that  of 
any  other  distinguished  metaphysician.  Still,  on  several  points  he 
diverges  from  Hamilton,  and  in  some  instances  professes  to  convict 
him  of  inconsistency.  It  is  not  for  us  now  to  say  whether  he  has 
been  successful  in  his  attack  on  Hamilton's  positions. 

As  Dr.  Porter  designed  this  volume  to  be  a  text-book  for  colleges, 
we  think  he  should  not  have  introduced  so  many  of  the  unsolved  pro- 
blems of  philosophy.  Some  of  these  it  would  not  be  difficult  to  show 
are  not  solvable  by  man.  We  shall  take  but  one  as  an  illustration. 
Professor  Porter  accepts,  with  certain  limitations,  the  theory  of  Stahl, 
that  both  vital  and  mental  phenomena  are  to  be  referred  to  one  and 
the  same  reality — the  soul,  and  not  to  distinct  entities.  He  states  it 
thus :  **  The  force  or  agent  which  at  first  originates  the  bodily  oi^ganism 
and  actuates  its  fimctions,  at  last  manifests  itself,  as  the  soul,  in 
higher  forms  of  activity,  viz.  in  knowledge,  feeling,  and  will.  In 
other  words,  the  principle  of  life  and  of  psychical  activity  is  one/* 
But  this  hypothesis  is  not  admissible.  We  become  aware  of  the  exist- 
ence of  realities  in  some  cases  through  both  their  qualities  and 
powers,  in  others  through  their  powers  only.  When  an  existence  is 
revealed  simply  through  its  powers,  no  hypothesis  regarding  its  quali- 
ides  is  allowable.  The  great  reality  symbolised  by  the  term  "  life/' 
affords,  perhaps,  the  most  striking  instance.  We  know  it  only 
through  the  manifestation  of  its  forces  and  other  powers.  It  is, 
therefore,  not  competent  to  us  to  affirm  that  life  is  identical  in  nature 
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with  the  Eovl,  some  of  whose  attribnies  at  least  are  presented  to  con- 
seionsness.  That  life  is  a  reality  we  are  compelled  to  admit,  bnt 
what  it  is  we  know  not,  nor  can  we  know  so  long  as  th^  present 
limitations  of  onr  cognitive  fjEkculty  have  existence.  We  merely  know 
something  of  its  powers  through  the  results  they  determine.  Even 
Hnxley,  who  professes  to  have  discovered  what  h§  terms  **  the  phy- 
sical basis  of  life/'  is  quite  as  much  in  the  dark  regarding  the  nature 
of  vitality  itself  as  were  men  six  thousand  years  ago.  He  dare  not 
teU  ns  that  the  motions  of  protoplasm  constitute  life.  These  motions 
are  effects  which  can  be  accounted  for  only  by  referring  them  to  the 
vital  forces.  Nor  will  he  venture  to  afOrm  that  life  is  organisation, 
sinoe  organisation,  too,  is  the  result  of  the  exercises  of  the  powers  of 
life.  7£e  reality  to  which  these  wonderful  powers  belong  remains 
concealed  from  our  view. 

We  regret  that  Dr.  Porter  improperly  employs  the  term  ''percept"* 
to  denote  the  object  of  a  perception.  Hamilton  falls  into  a  similar 
error,  when  he  uses  the  term  "  concept "  to  designate  the  object  of  a 
logical  judgment. 

Professor  Porter  divides  his  treatise  into  four  parts,  with  the 
following  titles : — 1.  Presentation;  2.  Representation;  8.  Thought; 
4.  Intuition.  We  shall  not  attempt  here  to  examine  this  classifica- 
tion of  intellectual  phenomena.  We  must  content  ourselves  with 
remarking  that  the  subject  admits  of  much  greater  sinfplification.  It 
IB,  we  ihmk,  to  be  regretted  that  our  author  has  not  followed  out  the 
valuable  hints  of  Hamilton  respecting  judgment  being  involved  in  all 
our  cognitive  acts. 

The  chapter  on  ''Design  or  Final  Cause "  has  important  bearings 
on  theology.  It  is  shown  most  satisfactorily,  as  we  think,  that  our 
judgment  respecting  design  is  a  first  principle  or  axiom  of  thought 
(p.  594).  He  thereby  demonstrates  that  the  doctrines  of  Theism  rest 
on  an  unassailable  foundation.  Our  space  is  gone,  but  what  we  have 
said  will,  we  trust,  be  sufficient  to  indicate  the  claims  of  Dr.  Porter's 
admirable  book  on  the  attention  of  British  theologians  and  philo- 
sophers. 


Bible  Animals :  being  a  Description  of  every  living  Creatarei^ 
mentioned  in  the  Scriptures,  from  the  Ape  to  the  Coral.. 
By  the  Bev.  J.  G.  Wood,  M.A.  London :  Longmans^ 
and  Go.    1869.    Pp.  662. 

This  is  a  book  which  illustrations  and  letter-press  combine  to  make 
it  a  delight  to  look  into,  and  which,  better  still,  is  enriched  with 
contents  as  instructive  as  they  are  pleasant.  Few  indeed  are  they 
who  will  not  find,  as  they  read  it,  that  they  are  told  much  that 
was  unknown  by  them,  but  which  it  is  good  to  be  taught.  We 
gladly  believe  that  to  very  many  persons  nothing  in  the  use  of 
Uterature  is  so  gratifying  as  to  come  upon  facts  and  illustrations 
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which  open  up  to  them  a  zueaning  and  force  in  Scriptore  passages 
and  allusions  not  previously  perceived.  Among  such  students,  many 
value  this  gratification  the  more  because  they  can  heighten  it  by 
teUing  others,  especially  young  people,  what  itiej  have  discovered. 
For  all  such  readers  here  is  a  treasury  of  information  and  ei\joy- 
ment.  It  is  too  much  to  hope  that  in  its  present  form  it  can  be 
issued  at  a  price  within  the  means  of  the  m^'ority  of  Sunday-school 
teachers,  but  we  trust  that  before  long  a  suitable  edition  will  be 
issued  for  their  benefit.  Meantime,  a  copy  for  reference  in  the 
school  library  would  be  a  boon  to  conductors  of  Bible-classes,  and 
to  teachers  of  day-schools,  and  ordinary  pupils. 

Very  seldom  can  a  writer  offer  a  book  so  fresh  in  its  desi^pi,  and 
at  the  same  time,  so  widely  acceptable ;  and  more  rarely  still,  per- 
haps, can  hands  so  competent  undertake  what  is  given  in  the  pre&ce 
as  the  object  of  this  work.  That  is :  <'  to  take,  in  its  proper  succes- 
sion, every  creature  whose  name  is  given  in  the  Scriptures,  and  to 
supply  so  much  of  its  history  as  will  enable  the  reader  to  understand 
all  the  passages  in  which  it  is  mentioned.  A  general  account  of  each 
animal  will  be  first  given,  followed  by  special  explanations  (wherever 
required)  of  those  texts  in  which  pointed  reference  is  made  to  it,  but 
or  which  the  full  force  cannot  be  gathered  without  a  knowledge  of 
Natural  History."  No  one  who  has  read  other  works  by  Mr.  Wood, 
especially  his  Homes  without  Hands — ^to  which  the  present  is,  in 
some  respects,  a  companion  volume — ^will  fear  disappointment  in 
passing  from  this  '' preface  "  to  the  *'  contents.*'  These  are,  naturally, 
arranged  under  the  five  divisions  of  Mammalia,  Birds,  Reptiles, 
Fishes,  and  Invertebrates.  The  habitats,  characteristics,  &c.,  of 
about  one  hundred  living  creatures  are  described ;  legends  and  old 
beliefs  respecting  them  are  told  and  discussed;  the  feelings  with 
which  many  of  them  are  regarded  by  Jews  and  otiiers  are  stated  and 
accounted  for ;  with  various  matters  needftd  to  elucidate  those  por- 
tions of  the  sacred  records  in  which  they  are  mentioned.  The 
excellent  plates  by  Keyl,  Wood,  and  Smith  (one  hundred  and  two  in 
number,  twenty-four  being  full-paged),  add  greatiy  to  the  value  of 
the  volume,  for  each  animsJ,  bird,  &c.,  has  been  sketched  from  life ; 
the  accessories  are  from  the  most  recent  photographs  and  drawings 
made  on  the  spot,  and  the  details  thus  obtained  are  arranged  so  as 
io  form  pictures  which  directiy  illustrate  passages  of  Scripture.  In 
every  respect,  indeed,  the  handling  is  thorough.  An  extract  or  two 
will  enable  our  readers  to  judge  how  Mr.  Wood  states  his  facts,  and 
then  directs  the  light  they  yield  upon  Bible  pages.  Take  the  follow- 
ing from  a  chapter  on  The  Bat  : — 

'<  Among  the  animals  that  are  forbidden  to  be  eaten  by  the  Israelites 
we  find  the  Bat  prominently  mentioned,  and  in  one  or  two  parts  of 
Scripture  the  same  creature  is  alluded  to  with  evident  abhorrence. 
In  Isaiah  ii.  20,  for  example,  it  is  prophesied  that  when  the  day  of 
the  Lord  comes,  the  worshippers  of  idols  will  try  to  hide  themselves 
from  the  presence  of  the  Lord,  and  will  cast  their  false  gods  to  the 
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bats  and  the  moles :  both  animals  being  evidently  used  as  emblems 
of  darkness  and  ignorance,  and  associated  together  for  a  reason  which 
wiM  be  given  when  treating  of  the  mole.  The  Hebrew  name  of  the 
bat  is  expressive  of  its  noctnmal  habits,  and  literally  signifies  some 
being  that  flies  by  night,  and  it  is  a  notable  fact  that  the  Cbeek  and 
Latin  names  for  the  bat  have  also  a  similar  derivation. 

**  In  Leviticas  xi.  20  the  words  *  All  fowls  that  creep,  going  upon 
all  fonr,  shall  be  an  abomination  nnto  yon,'  are  evidently  intended  to 
apply  to  the  bat,  which,  as  is  now  well  known,  is  not  a  bird  with 
wings,  bat  a  mammal  with  very  long  toes,  fud  a  well-developed 
membrane  between  them.  Like  other  mammals,  the  bat  crawls,  or 
walks,  on  all  four  legs,  thongh  the  movement  is  but  a  clnmsy  one, 
and  greatly  different  from  the  gracefiil  ease  with  which  the  creatore 
nrges  its  course  through  the  evening  air  in  search  of  food. 

«  Perhaps  the  prohibition  to  eat  so  unsightly  an  animal  may  seem 
almost  needless ;  but  it  mast  be  remembered  that  in  several  parts  of 
the  earth  certain  species  of  the  bat  are  ased  as  food.  These  are 
chiefly  the  large  species  that  are  called  kalongs,  and  which  feed  ahnost 
-entirely  on  frmt :  thas  being  to  their  insectivoroas  relatives  what  the 
froit-loving  bear  is  among  the  larger  camivora.  These  edible  bats 
have  other  habits  not  shared  by  the  generality  of  their  kin.  Some 
of  the  species  do  not  retire  to  caves  and  hoUow  trees  daring  their 
hoars  of  sleep,  bat  saspend  themselves,  by  their  hind  legs,  from  the 
topmost  branches  of  the  trees  whose  friiit  affords  them  noarishment. 
In  this  position  they  have  a  most  singular  aspect,  looking  much  as 
if  they  themselves  were  large  bunches  of  fruit  hanging  from  the 
boughs.  Thus,  they  are  cleanly  animals,  and  are  as  Uttle  repulsive 
as  bats  can  be  expected  to  be. 

"  But  the  ordinary  bats,  such  as  are.signified  by  the  '  night-fliers ' 
of  the  Scriptures,  are,  when  in  a  state  of  nature,  exceedingly 
unpleasant  creatures.  Almost  all  animals  are  infested  with  parasitic 
insects,  but  the  bat  absolutely  swarms  with  them,  so  that  it  is 
impossible  to  handle  a  bat  recently  dead  without  finding  some  of 
them  on  the  hands ;  also,  the  bats  are  in  the  habit  of  resorting  to 
caverns,  clefts  in  the  rocks,  deserted  ruins,  and  similar  dark  places, 
wherein  they  pass  the  hours  of  daylight,  and  will  frequent  the  same 
spots  for  a  long  series  of  years.  In  consequence  of  this  habit,  the 
spots  which  they  select  for  their  resting-places  become  inconceivably 
noisome,  and  can  scarcely  be  entered  by  human  beings,  so  powerful 
is  the  odour  with  which  tiiey  are  imbued. 

"  Sometimes  when  travellers  have  been  exploring  the  chambers 
of  ruined  buildings,  or  have  endeavoured  to  penetrate  into  the 
recesses  of  rocky  caves,  they  have  been  repelled  by  the  bats  which  * 
have  taken  up  their  habitation  therein.  No  sooner  does  the  light 
of  the  torch  or  the  lamp  shine  upon  the  walls,  than  the  cluster  of 
bats  detach  themselves  from  the  spots  to  which  they  had  been 
•clinging,  and  fly  to  the  light  like  moths  to  a  candle.  No  torch  can 
withstand  the  multitude  of  wings  that  come  flapping  about  it,  sound* 
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ing  like  the  rashing  of  a  strong  wind,  while  the  bats  that  do  not 
erowd  around  the  light  dash  against  the  explorers,  beating  their 
leathery  wings  against  their  faces,  and  clinging  in  numbers  to  their 
dress.  They  wonld  even  settle  on  the  face,  unless  kept  off  by  the 
hands,  and  sometimes  they  force  the  intruders  to  beat  a  retreat* 
They  do  not  intend  to  attack,  for  they  are  quite  incapable  of  doing 
any  real  damage  t  and,  in  point  of  fact,  they  are  much  more  alarmed 
than  those  whom  they  annoy.  Nocturnal  in  their  habits,  they  cannot 
endure  the  light,  which  completely  dazzles  them,  so  that  they  dash 
about  at  random,  and  fly  blindly  towards  the  torches  in  their 
endeavours  to  escape. 

**  If,  then,  we  keep  in  mind  the  habits  of  the  bat,  we  shall  com- 
prehend that  their  habitations  must  be  inexpressibly  revolting  to 
mman  beings,  and  shall  the  better  understand  the  force  of  the  pro- 
phecy that  the  idols  shall  be  cast  to  the  bats  and  the  moles.** — 
Pp.  11—18. 

The  reason  why  moles  are  associated  with  bats  in  Isaiah's  pro- 
phecy, referred  to  in  the  preceding  extract,  is  thus  given,  p.  89 : — 

<<  The  author  (Mr.  Tristram)  then  proceeds  to  remark  the  peculiarly 
appropriate  character  of  the  prophecy  that  the  idols  should  be  cast  to 
the  moles  and  the  bats.  Had  the  European  mole  been  the  animal  to 
which  reference  was  made,  there  would  have  been  comparatively 
little  significance  in  the  connection  of  the  two  names,  because, 
although  both  animals  are  lovers  of  darkness,  they  do  not  inhabit 
similar  localities.  But  the  mole-bat  is  fond  of  frequenting  deserted 
ruins  and  burial-places,  so  that  the  moles  and  the  bats  are  really 
companions,  and  as  such  are  associated  together  in  the  sacred  narra- 
tive. Here,  as  in  many  other  instances,  we  find  that  closer  study  of 
the  Scriptures,  as  united  to  more  extended  knowledge,  is  by  no  means 
the  enemy  fit  religion,  as  some  well-meaning,  but  narrow-minded 
persons  think.  On  the  contrary,  the  Scriptures  were  never  so  well 
understood,  and  their  truth  and  force  so  well  recognised  as  at  the 
present  day ;  and  science  has  proved  to  be,  not  the  destroyer  of  the 
Bible,  but  its  interpreter.  We  shall  soon  cease  to  hear  of  '  Science 
versus  the  Bible,*  and  shall  substitute  *  Science  and  the  Bible  versus 
Ignorance  and  Prejudice.*  *' 

The  Perishing  Soul,  according  to  Scripture ;  with  Reference 
also  to  Ancient  Jewish  Belief,  and  the  Christian  Writings 
of  the  First  Two  Centuries.  By  J.  M.  Denniston,  MA., 
Author  of  "Ancient  Landmarks,"  &c.  London:  F. 
Bowyer  Kitto.    1870. 

This  most  solemn  subject  must  be  dealt  with  only  in  the  fewest 
words  and  the  most  reverent  manner.  The  Church,  in  her  adhesion 
to  the  truth,  is  charged  with  the  defence  of  the  doctrine  of  the 
eternal  punishment  of  the  wicked:  a  doctrine  which  is  so  re- 
pulsive to  many,  that  they  are  by  it  prejudiced  against  her  whole 
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teaebing.  She  is  not  responsible,  however,  for  every  private  inter- 
pretation of  the  nature  of  that  ponishment.  When  an  honest  inquirer 
with  devout  spirit,  approaches  the  consideration  of  this  question, ' 
he  is  not  to  be  rudely  thrust  back  by  mere  assertions  of  his  error,  but 
met  by  a  calm  examination  of  his  arguments,  which,  if  weak,  can  be 
easily  disposed  of.  Will  the  earnest  Christian  seeker  after  truth 
never  stumble  upon  what  may  cast  light  on  this  confessedly  dark 
subject?  On  philological  and  other  ground^,  we  must  reject  the 
views  expounded  in  this  book.  We  take  exception  to  many  of  the 
author*s  interpretations,  and  to  the  want  of  discrimination  between  the 
existence — the  entity — of  the  soul,  and  that  condition  of  it  which, 
in  the  Scripture,  is  so  often  expressed  by  the  word  life — ^the  life  of 
ihe  soul.  But  we  ask  for  the  writer,  all  he  would  expect  us  to  ask 
for  him,  a  fair  and  patient  hearing.  The  work,  though  not  free  from 
literary  faults,  is  of  sufficient  merit  to  deserve  attention. 

The  argument  of  the  book  is  built  upon  the  assertion  that  there  is. 
no  immortality  for  man,  except  in  Christ,  that  having  been  forfeited 
through  sin.  Chapters  are  devoted  to  the  Biblical  teaching  on  this 
question ;  to  the  passages  bearing  upon  it  in  the  Old  and  New  Testa- 
ments respectively ;  to  the  use  of  the  word  aroXKvfii  and  its  corre- 
sponding noxm,  in  tha  Septuagint  and  the  New  Testament ;  to  the 
Scriptural '  use  of  the  words  everlasting  condemnation,  punishment, 
everlasting  fire,  and  to  the  words  life  and  soul,  as  bearing  on  the 
subject.  The  views  held  are  supported  by  references  to  the  ancient 
Jewish  opinions  on  Future  Punishment,  gatiiered  from  the  Apocryphal 
books,  the  Talmud,  and  Josephus  ;  to  the  Apostolic  Fathers  and  the 
Christian  writers  of  the  second  century.  A  chapter  is  added,  entitled, 
*'  Some  Thoughts  on  Universal  Restoration,'*  and  one  on  '*  The 
Doctrine  of  the  Future  Life  in  the  Old  Testament,  as  developed  in 
the  New."  Then  follows  an  appendix  of  remarks  on  '*  Three  Letters 
on  Future  Punishment,  by  Dr.  Joseph  Angus.'' 

We  cannot,  of  course,  in  a  brief  notice,  enter  into  the  discussion  of 
our  author's  theory.  It  is  one  of  several  now  floating  around  us,  and 
to  which  our  attention  has  been  forced  by  several  considerations. 
We  hope,  sooner  or  later,  to  deal  with  the  whole  in  a  more  extended 
manner. 

Power  in  Weakness.  Memorials  of  the  Bev.  William  Rhodes, 
of  Damberham.  By  Charles  Stanford,  Author  of  ^'  Cen- 
tral Truths,"  Sec.,  &c.  Third  Edition.  London : 
Hodder  and  Stonghton.     1870. 

BmsF  memorials  of  one  who  grew  up  out  of  scenes  of  misery, 
want,  and  sorrow,  to  be  an  ardent  student,  a  faithful,  humble,  and 
devoted  minister.  This  good  man,  with  his  delicately-balanced  mind, 
dwelling  in  a  fragile  body,  found  his  sphere  of  labour  in  a  village ; 
and  preached  in  a  room,  the  cost  of  which,  together  with  a  dwelling 
attached,  amounted  to  £fty  pounds.    A  modest  little  temple,  for  the 
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building  of  which  *'  some  brought  Btones,  others  wood ;  and,  after 
the  labours  of  the  field  were  over,  some  would  help  to  raise  the 
walls,  others  to  thatch  the  roof;  the  pastor  himself,  trembling  with 
weakness,  making  the  benches,  the  little  desk  in  the  comer,  and 
the  door,  with  its  cHnking  cottage  latch."  At  that  little  desk  he,  too 
weak  to  stand,  generally  sat  to  preach,  and  often  almost  in  whispers. 

Mr.  Rhodes  extended  his  labours  by  much  writing.  On  one  sub- 
ject alone,  he  wrote  letters  which,  if  printed,  would  fill  a  thick  octavo 
volume.  We  are  told  ''  they  teem  with  learning,  eloquence,  and 
close  argumentative  thought."  Yet  writing  must  indeed  have  been 
a  terrible  toil  to  him,  for,  having  suffered  from  a  paralytic  affection, 
he  was  compelled  to  abandon  the  use  of  the  pen,  and  to  write  with  a 
pencil  only,  slowly  guiding  it  over  the  paper  with  both  his  quivering 
hands.  This  is  the  man  of  whom  Dr.  Thomas  Brown,  his  tutor,  said, 
'*  I  think  he  will  hereafter  do  in  religion  what  I  am  doii^  in  mental 
philosophy — clear  away  the  lumber  and  confusion  under  which  its 
simple  and  beautiful  truths  are  usually  buried."  One  simple  and 
beautiful  truth  he  certainly  cleared  when  he  cultivated  his  garden 
only  that  the  flowers  and  seeds  might  be  sold  for  purposes  of  charity. 
\Vlien  he  went  about  **  doing  good  by  stealth,"  praying  and  teaching 
in  the  houses  of  his  poorer  neighbours,  and  **  trying,"  as  he  said, 
"to  nurse  both  body  and  soul;"  and,  when  all  the  blankets  pur- 
chased to  be  lent  were  given  away,  would  take  them  from  his  own 
bed,  and  carry  them  to  some  poor  villager  whom  he  had  found  lying 
cold  at  night. 

Young  ministers,  about  whose  feet  popular  applause  throws  so 
many  temptations,  and  others  whose  obscurity  discourages,  should 
read  this  memoir  of  a  man  **  who  never  saw  a  railway,"  and  who 
during  his  life  was  unappreciated  by  many  of  those  whom  he  bene- 
fited ;  but  who  illustrated  in  his  measure  the  old  truth,  *'  The  Crood 
Shepherd  giveth  His  life  for  the  sheep."  Many  thanks  to  Mr.  Stan- 
ford, who,  with  Mendly  hand  and  with  great  tenderness,  has  rescued 
this  pure  and  beautiful  life  from  oblivion. 

Human  Power  in  the  Divine  Life  ;  or,  The  Active  Powers  of 
the  Mind  in  Belation  to  Beligion.  By  Bev.  Nicholas 
Bishop,  M.A.    London :  Hodder  and  Stoughton.     1871. 

Wx  have  read  this  thoughtful  and  suggestive  volume  with  interest, 
profit,  and  considerable  satisfaction.  If  we  have  any  reserve,  it  is  in 
reference  to  some  psychological  views,  which  we  cannot  fully  endorse, 
but  which  do  not  detract  from  the  substantial  merits  of  the  book. 
Mr.  Bishop  is  an  evangelical  Arminian,  and  believes  that  his  creed  ia 
in  perfect  harmony  with  the  philosophy  of  the  human  mind.  In 
common  with  all  writers,  who  have  attempted  to  demonstrate  this 
harmony,  he  entrenches  himself  in  the  freedom  of  the  will,  which  he 
holds  to  be  among  the  primary  affirmations  of  consciousness.  The 
wiUy  however,  is,  to  a  certain  extent,  under  the  direction  of  the  itUel- 
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Ugence  and  sensibilities,  and  all  must  be  more  or  less  influenced  by 
the  Spirit  of  God  before  man  can  exercise  bis  volition  on  the  side  of 
the  light  and  the  good.  We  are  noi  qnite  prepared  to  accept  the 
aathor*8  doctrine  of  **  God-consciousness ;  *'  it  seems  to  us  to  rest 
too  much  upon  the  Platonic  trichotomy  of  human  nature.  Soul  and 
spirit,  in  so  far  as  man*s  conversion  is  concerned,  are  synonymous  and 
interchangeable  terms  :  sometimes  the  one  and  sometimes  the  other  is 
represented  as  the  seat  of  the  personality  of  that  indivisible  sub- 
stance, which  is  susceptible  of  intellectual,  emotional,  and  volitional 
states  of  activity. 

But  the  topics  embraced  in  these  pages  touch  some  of  the  most 
profound  principles  of  Christian  theology.  The  discussion  is,  for  the 
most  part,  pursued  on  a  Biblical  basis,  and  the  writer  approaches  his 
theme  with  the  cautious  reverence  of  one  who  knows  that  <*the 
Spirit  searcheth  all  things,  yea,  the  deep  things  of  God.*'  In 
ehapter  x.,  entitled,  ''Human  Power  in  Belation  to  Providence," 
there  are  some  acute  remarks  on  tlie  ''  Introduetion  into  our  World 
of  Moral  Evil,"  which,  in  these  times,  are  well  worthy  of  careful 
eonsideration.  With  the  author's  analysis  of  will  into  a  cause  the  pro- 
blem is  soon  solved.  We  have  long  regarded  this  as  the  simplest, 
and,  in  fact,  the  only  solution  of  the  difficulty.  The  volume  is 
written  in  a  clear  and  vigorous  style;  it  abounds  with  edifying 
expressions  and  earnest  appeals,  and  cannot  fail  both  to  quicken  the 
piety  of  the  closet,  and  help  the  success  of  the  pulpit. 

The  Problem  of  Evil.  Seven  Lectures  by  Ernest  Naville, 
Corresponding  Member  of  the  Institute  of  France,  late 
Professor  of  Philosophy  in  the  University  of  Geneva. 
Translated  from  the  French  by  Edward  W.  Shalders, 
B.A.,  Newbury,  Berks.  Edinburgh:  T.  &  T.  Clark. 
1871. 

Tms  volume  of  eloquent  lectures  deserves  a  much  longer  notice 
than  we  can  give  to  it  at  present.  The  subject  involves  many  points 
of  great  interest  and  of  not  a  little  difficulty ;  but  they  are  dealt  with 
by  M.  Naville  in  a  truly  philosophic  manner,  and  at  the  same  time 
with  a  brilliancy  of  illustration  that  seizes  and  enchains  the  attention, 
and  with  a  simplicity  of  style  that  places  the  subject  within  reach  of 
all.  The  author's  power  to  present  philosophic  truths  in  popular 
forms  is  very  great.  We  are  not  surprised  to  learn  that  the  delivery 
of  the  lectures  in  Geneva  and  Lausanne  kindled  an  enthusiasm  which 
recalled  that  produced  by  Cousin's  famous  course  on  the  history  of 
modem  philosophy.  The  careful  reader  will  find  just  sufficient  to 
dissent  from,  to  excite  his  deeper  interest,  and  to  stimulate  his  more 
patient  inquiry.  The  French  brilliancy  of  generalisation  is  sometimes 
more  specious  than  true ;  as  for  instance,  when  evil  is  divided  into 
"  error,  which  is  the  evil  of  the  reason ;  sin,  which  is  the  evil  of  the 
conscience  ;  and  suffering,  which  is  the  evil  of  the  heart." 
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A  History  of  Wesleyan  Missions,  in  all  Parts  of  the  World, 
from  their  Commencement  to  the  Present  Time.  Illas- 
trated  by  numerous  Engravings.  By  the  Rev.  William 
Moister.  With  an  Introduction  by  the  Rev.  Elijah  Hoole, 
D.D.  Second  and  Revised  Edition.  London :  Elliot 
Stock,  62,  Paternoster  Row.    1871. 

Wesletan  Methodists,  who  have  so  deep  and  so  just  an  interest 
in  foreign  missions,  will  be  grateful  to  Mr.  Moister  for  this  volume, 
which  we  will  venture  to  call  an  Introduction  to  the  History  of  Wes- 
leyan Missions.  The  rise  and  flow  of  each  current  in  that  history  are 
tracked  with  care.  The  book  contains  much  useful  matter  relating  to 
the  characteristics  of  different  countries,  and  the  customs  of  different 
people,  together  with  interesting  narratives  of  missionary  life.  The 
whole  is  illustrated  by  a  number  of  well-executed  wood  engravings. 
Although  founded  upon  a  work  published  by  the  same  author  a  short 
time  ago,  and  addressed  particularly  ta  young  readers,  it  is  so  com- 
pletely altered  in  style  and  substance  as  to  be  fitted  for  all  general 
readers.  We  are  glad  to  observe  that  the  undertaking  has  had  the 
approval  of  the  authorities  of  the  Wesleyan  Methodist  Missionary 
Society,  and  that  its  accomplishment  is  regarded  as  a  fitting  comple- 
tion of  the  many  works  on  missions  which  the  author*s  extensive  per- 
4Bonal  knowledge  and  diligent  researches  have  enabled  him  to  publish, 
to  the  great  advantage  of  the  cause  to  which  his  life  has  been  devoted. 
We  most  cordially  hope  Mr.  Moister's  labours  will  be  well  repaid  by 
an  extensive  sale  and  careful  pemsal  of  this  first  attempt  to  present  a 
history  of  the  whole  of  the  now  widely  extended  Wesleyan  missions. 

St.  Peter,  Non-Roman  in  his  Mission,  Ministry,  and  Martyr- 
dom. !By  the  Rev.  Robert  Maguire,  M.A.,  Vicar  of 
Clerkenwell.  London:  Seeley,  Jackson  and  HaUiday. 
1871. 

In  a  compact,  clear,  and  convenient  form,  Mr.  Magoire  has  pre- 
43ented  the  arguments  on  which  it  is  supposed  the  special  claims  of 
the  Church  of  Rome  rest.  He  carefully  sifts  the  evidence  adduced 
in  favour  of  St.  Peter's  having  been  the  first  Roman  pontiff,  and 
vigorously  challenges  it.  From  authentic  and  unquestioned  evidence 
he  proceeds  to  show,  not  only  that  St.  Peter  was  not  Bishop  of  the 
Roman  See,  but  that  there  is  no  early  or  suffici^t  testimony  of  his 
ever  having  been  at  Rome.  The  Holy  Scripture  and  the  writings  of 
the  Apostolic  Fathers  are  appealed  to,  and  the  testimony  of  Eusebius 
•examined.  The  origin  of  the  tradition  is  sought,  and  the  growth  of 
it  traced.  Bellarmine's  proofs  are  examined  at  length,  and  the 
alleged  traditional  testimony,  of  Dionysius,  IrensBus,  Caius,  Tertnllian, 
and  others  closely  scrutinised.  Tins  and  other  matter,  niake  up 
A  handbook  of  great  value  to  students  of  the  Roman  Catholic  con- 
troversy. 
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Sermons  and  Lectures.  By  the  late  William  McCombie^ 
editor  of  the  Aberdeen  Free  Press,  Author  of  "  Hours  of 
Thought,"  "  Moral  Agency,"  "  Modem  Civilisation,"  &c. 
&c.    Edinburgh :  T.  &  T.  Clark,  88  George  Street.   1871. 

Mb.  McCombie  was  a  member  of  the  Baptist  Church,  John  Street, 
Aberdeen,  where,  in  the  absence  of  the  minister,  he  not  onfreqnently 
took  charge  of  the  service.  Chiefly  from  the  manuscripts  of  sermons 
then  preached,  this  volume  is  compiled.  It  is  hardly  fair  to  a  man  io 
put  into  print  what  he  prepared  for  oral  delivery  only.  These 
sermons,  however,  wiU  bear  this  severe  test.  In  sentiment  they  are 
evangelical,  in  diction  pure,  in  spirit  fervent.  Dealing  with  good  old 
truths,  they  are  replete  with  fresh  and  vigorous  thought,  often 
beautifully  adorned  with  chaste  imagery.  We  mark  the  absence  of 
the  direct  personal  appeal,  which,  in  our  view,  is  an  essential  of  a 
complete  sermon ;  but  this  may  have  been  added  ex  tempore.  A  few 
volumes  of  such  sermons  would  vindicate  the  claim  of  the  laity  to  be 
heard  amongst  the  pulpit-teachers  of  our  land. 

The  Companions  of  St.  Paul.  By  John  S.  Howson,  D.D., 
Dean  of  Chester.    London :  Strahan  and  Co.    1871. 

Dean  Howson's  worth  as  a  writer  on  New  Testament  subjects  has 
long  been  estimated.  The  present  volume  is  on  a  par  with  his  former 
ones.  It  contains  a  group  of  twelve  portraits,  carefully  and  con- 
scientiously drawn,  of  the  men  and  women  by  whom  the  great 
Apostle  of  the  Gentiles  was  surrounded.  The  excellence  of  the  book 
consists  chiefly  in  the  hght  thrown  on  the  conditions  on  which  they 
lived  who  played  an  important  part  in  the  estabUshment  of  the 
Christian  Church.  The  papers  originally  appeared  in  the  Sunday 
Magazine.  They  were  written  to  promote  practical  religious  life,  and 
some  of  them  were  in  substance  preached  in  Chester  Cathedral. 
Though  lacking  a  keen  penetration  into  the  depths  of  character,  these 
biographical  illustrations  will  profitably  aid  the  patient  and  humble 
student  of  God's  Holy  Word. 

Christ's  Healing  Touch,  and  other  Sermons.  Preached  at 
Surbiton  (1861—1870).  By  Alexander  Mackennal,  B.A. 
London:  Elliot  Stock.    1871. 

Sebmons  answer  many  purposes.  Amongst  the  chief  of  these  are, 
to  teach  the  deep  verities  of  theology  as  seen  from  a  Christian  point 
of  view ;  to  declare  the  duties  of  the  Christian  life,  and  to  urge  their 
performance ;  to  reprove,  rebuke,  exhort,  and  to  lead  forward  Chris- 
tian thought  into  those  boundless  fields  of  inquiry,  the  gates  of  which 
have  been  opened  to  us  by  the  Divine  Redeemer.  Most  of  these 
objects  have  been  sought  by  the  author  of  this  volume,  but  his  special 
aim  seems  to  have  been  to  bring  great  truths  to  bear  upon  the  common 
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life.  One  word  is  specially  prominent ;  it  glitters  on  every  page,  as 
is  meet;  the  word  into  which,  more  than  any  other,  has  been  distilled 
the  elements  of  our  faith,  the  one  word  '<  Christ."  The  stmctnre  of 
the  sermons  is  less  to  oar  taste  than  the  substance. 

The  Measure  of  Faith,  and  other  Sermons.  Preached  at  the 
Chapel-in-the-Field,  Norwich.  By  Philip  Colbome. 
With  Preface  by  Rev.  John  Stoughton,  D.D.  London : 
Hodder  and  Stoaghton. 

A  SMALL  neatly  printed  volume,  containing  fifteen  sermons  rather 
defective  in  construction,  but  by  no  means  common-place  in  concep- 
tion and  drift.  The  titles  are  a  little  fanciful  and  forced  ;  the  texts 
are  not  expounded  ;  exegesis  is  missed,  if  indeed  attempted  ;  and  the 
divisional  arrangements  are  often  abrupt  and  foreign  to  the  passage. 
Nevertheless,  the  sermons  evince  much  spiritual  insight,  are  full  of 
fresh,  elevated,  vigorous  thoughts,  evangelical  in  sentiment,  and  veiy 
suggestive  and  germinant.  The  results  of  a  various  erudition  con- 
stantly, but  modestly,  gleam  as  side-lights  to  illumine  an  idea  or  point 
an  allusion.  The  diction  is  chaste  and  forcible ;  a  fine  aroma  of  true 
spirituality  is  exhaled  throughout.  The  book  will  be  greatly  enjoyed 
by  occupants  of  the  sick-room  whose  cultured  minds  seek  congenial 
staple  for  profitable  rumination  and  heart-cheer. 

The  Bible  Student's  Guide  to  the  Most  Correct  Understanding 
of  the  English  Translation  of  the  Old  Testament,  by 
Eeference  to  the  Original  Hebrew.  By  the  Eev.  W. 
Wilson,  D.D.  Second  Edition.  Carefully  Bevised. 
London  :  Macmillan  and  Co.     1870. 

Three  years  ago  we.  gave  our  estimate  of  this  most  serviceable 
work.  That  estimate  we  have  seen  nothing  that  might  induce  us  to 
change.  On  the  contrary,  every  year  tends  to  confirm  us  in  the  con- 
viction that  no  books  are  more  important  than  those  which  promote 
the  knowledge  of  the  Old  Testament  Scriptures.  We  can  only  add 
that  no  student  of  Scripture,  especially  no  preacher,  should  be  without 
this  unpretending  but  most  universal  Concordance  to  the  Hebrew 
Scripture^,  which,  as  a  singular  advantage,  serves  also  as  a  Con- 
cordance to  the  English  Bible,  and  in  a  certain  sense  as  a  theological 
dictionary.  The  announcement  of  the  title  page  does  not  promise 
more  than  the  book  fulfils.  *' By  an  alphabetical  arrangement  of 
every  English  word  in  the  Authorised  Version,  the  corresponding 
Hebrew  may  at  once  be  ascertained,  with  its  peculiar  signification 
and  construction." 

Essays  :  Theological  and  Literary.  By  Eichard  Holt  Hutton, 
M.A.    Two  Vols.    London  :  Strahan  and  Co. 

These  essays  were  pubUshed  for  the  most  part  in  the  Natio 
Beview.     One  or  two  of  them  we  remember  reading  with  great 
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ierest ;  for  instance,  that  on  ManseFs  '*  Bampton  Lectures."  This  one 
we  have  read  with  increased  admiration.  The  author  is  one  who 
owes  mnch  of  his  religions  stability  and  theological  conviction  to  the 
works  of  Professor  Maurice.  The  former  part,  therefore,  may  be  ex- 
pected to  be  more  or  less  tinctured  by  that  influence.  The  second 
volume  is  simply  a  collection  of  clear  and  beautifiQ  essays,  which  no 
one  can  read  without  profit.  On  the  whole,  the  two  volumes  deserve 
their  republication. 

The  Miracles  of  Our  Lord.    By  George  MacDonald.   Author 
of  ''  Unspoken  Sermons/'  &c.    London :    Strahan  and 
Co.    1870. 
Twelve  brief  papers,  written  in  a  style  of  chaste  simplicity  often 
illuminated  by  passages  of  great  beauty  and  power.  There  are  not  many 
questionable  doctrines,  but  the  words  of  reverent  faith  penetrating 
deeply  into  the  spiritual  meaning  of  this  most  wonderful  class  of 
events.     The  key-note    to  the  whole  is  the  following : — **  This,  I 
think,  is  the  true  nature  of  the  miracles,  an  epitome  of  God's  pro- 
cesses in  nature  beheld  in  immediate  connection  virith  their  source — ^a 
source  as  yet  lost  to  the  eyes,  and  too  often  to  the  hearts  of  men  in 
the  far-receding  gradations  of  continuous  law.     That  men  might  see 
the  will  of  God  at  work,  Jesus  did  the  works  of  His  Father  thus.*' 
We  have  read  almost  the  whole  with  much  pleasure. 

The  History  and  Literature  of  the  Israelites,  according  to 

the  Old  Testament  and  The  Apocrypha.    By  C.  and  A. 

De  Rothschild.    Two  Vols.    Longmans.    1870. 

A  Jewish  account  of  the  Old   Testament,  written  in  a  graceful 

style,   and  with  considerable  command  of  learning,  by  two  ladies 

eminently  qualified  for  their  task.     We  have  examined  these  beautiful 

volumes  with  a  peculiar  interest.     They  give  a  very  pleasant,  though 

superficial,  sketch  of  the  history, — a  history  of  which  we  never  grow 

weary.     But  they  add  little  or  nothing  to  our  stock  of  knowledge, 

though  they  present  much  of  the  narrative  in  an  original  form.     The 

real  secret,  however,  of  their  profound  interest  is  the  fact  that  they 

manifest  a  reverent  anxiety  to  know  the  Scriptures  of  th^  fathers, 

searching  them  diligently,  but  fail  to  find  Jesus  of  Nazareth  in  them. 

The  Dialogues  of  Plato.  Translated  into  English  with 
Analysis  and  Introductions.  By  B.  Jowett,  M.A.,  Master 
of  Balliol  College.  Begins  Professor  of  Greek  in  the 
University  of  Oxford.  In  Four  Volumes.  Oxford: 
Clarendon  Press. 

It  is  most  pleasant  to  take  up  a  work  of  Professor  Jowett  which 
does  not  provoke  in  us  the  spirit  of  controversy.  This  long-expected 
work  we  welcome  in  common  with  all  lovers  of  philosophy,  and  shall 
in  due  time  (very  soon,  as  we  hope)  give  .a  fuller  accotmt  of  it. 
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Meanwhile,  it  is  enough  to  say,  that  there  is  no  more  gracefiil  and 
perfect  English  (with  a  few  blemishes)  than  that  into  which  Plato's 
most  perfect  Greek  is  rendered.  The  editor  has  no  superior,  either 
in  the  knowledge  of  Plato,  or  in  the  power  of  translating  him. 

The  Book  of  Isaiah  Chronologically  Arranged.  An  Amended 
Version,  with  Historical  and  Critical  Introdnction  and 
Explanatory  Notes.  By  T.  K.  Cheyne,  M.A.,  Fellow  of 
BaJliol  College,  Oxford.  London:  Macmillan  and  Co. 
1870. 
This  b  an  admirably  written  volnme,  the  essays,  however,  far 

better  than  the  translation.    It  is  a  scholarly  production,  and  the 

style  firm  and  pure ;  but  the  book  is  without  Christ. 

Misread  Passages   of    Scripture.      Second  Series.     By  J. 

Baldwin  Brown,  B.A.,  Author  of  "The  Divine  Life  in 

Man,"  &c.,  &c.    London:  Hodder  and  Stoughton.    1871- 

Despite  a  strong  prejudice  against  a  certain  laxity  of  tone,  more 

easily  felt  than  described,  we  have  been  much  impressed  by  this 

vigorous,  eloquent,  and  highly  suggestive  volume. 

The  English  Poems  of  George  Herbert :  together  with  his 
Collection  of  Proverbs,  entitled  "Jacula  Prudentum." 
London,  Oxford  and  Cambridge :  Bivingtons.    1871. 

A  VEBY  beautiful  edition  of  the  quaint  old  English  bard.  All  lovers 
of  the  '*Holy'*  Herbert  wHl  be  grateful  to  Messrs.  Bivingtons  for 
the  care  and  pains  they  have  bestowed  in  supplying  them  with  this 
exquisite  and,  withal,  convenient  copy  of  poems  so  well  known,  and 
so  deservedly  prized. 

Christian  Theology.  A  Selection  of  the  Most  Important 
Passages  in  the  Writings  of  the  Eev.  John  Wesley,  A.M. 
Arranged  so  as  to  form  a  complete  Body  of  Divinity. 
With  a  Biographical  Sketch  by  the  Eev.  Thomley  Smith, 
Author  of  the  **  History  of  Joseph,"  &c.,  &o.  London : 
William  Tegg. 

So  far  as  it  goes  this  is  a  good  selection.  Although  some'of  the  finest 
passages  in  Mr.  Wesley's  writings,  illustrating  his  so-called  theolo. 
gical  peculiarities,  are  not  here,  it  is  a  good  and  useful  compilation. 

He  is   Mine.     By  E.  Kennedy.      London:    Elliot  Stock. 
Edinburgh :  John  Menzies  and  Co.    Glasgow :  T.  Adam- 
son.    1870. 
A  VOLUME  of  meditations,  in  which  Christ  is  eontemplated  from?' 
many  points  of  view.    True,  and  simple,  and  useful,  not  profound, 
not  strikingly  original,  and  yet  not  commonplftea>  a  little  fiuieiful,. 
but  very  good* 
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Sunday  Occupation.  A  Series  of  Qnestions  on  Scriptnre 
History.  By  Thomas  Gribble,  Author  of  *' Judged  by 
His  Words/'  &c.  London :  Longmans^  Green  and  Go. 
1871. 

The  Child's  Bible  Expositor.  By  S.  E.  Scholes.  London: 
Simpkin,  Marshall  and  Co. 

Ws  recommend  these  books  to  heads  of  families,  Sunday-school 
teachers,  and  all  engaged  in  the  education  of  the  young. 

The  Argument  A  Priori  for  the  Being  and  the  Attributes  of 
the  Absolute  One  and  the  First  Cause  of  all  Things. 
By  William  Honyman  Gillespie.  Fifth  Edition.  London : 
Houlston  and  Sons. 

Tms  is  the  only  complete  edition  of  a  work  which  has  won  its 
place,  and  will  keep  it.  The  student  will  find  a  healthy  discipline  in 
this  fine  argument. 

The  Pulpit  Analyst.  Volume  V.  London :  Hodder  and 
Stoughton.    1870. 

ProfesBor  Godwin,  Mr.  Baldwin  Brown,  Dr.  Parker,  and  the  late 
Dean  Alford,  are  the  principal  contributors  to  this  volume  of  the 
^'Analyst,"  which  for  variety,  usefolness,  and  interest  to  young 
preachers,  is  equal  to  any  of  its  predecessors. 

Commentary  on  St.  Paul's  Epistle  to  the  Romans.  By  W.  S. 
Plumer,  D.D.    Edinburgh  :  Oliphant. 

We  are  thankful  that  we  share  neither  this  earnest  author's  theolo- 
gical nor  his  exegetical  principles.  As  a  typical  work — ^representing 
tiie  vigorous  and  ruthless  consistency  of  a  high  Oalvinistic  school — 
this  book  may  have  a  place  on  the  shelf.  Some  of  its  sentences  are 
full  of  vigour. 

Self-Benunciation.  From  the  French.  With  an  Introduc- 
tion. By  the  Rev.  T.  T.  Carter,  M.A.,  Rector  of  Clewes, 
Berks,  and  Honorary  Canon  of  Christ  Church  Cathedral, 
Oxford.  London^  Oxford,  and  Cambridge:  Rivingtons. 
1871. 
SuooESTS  Worthington  on  Self-resignation,  but  has  not  the  same 

evangelical  theory  of  dedication  to  God.     Some  parts,  however,  are 

true  and  spirit-stLrring. 

A  Life's  Labours  in  South  Africa.  The  Story  of  the  Life- 
Work  of  Robert  Moffat,  Apostle  to  the  Bechuana 
Tribes.    London :  John  Snow  and  Co.    1871. 

Ah  admirable  account  of  some  of  the  noblest  labours  of  this 
eentory. 
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Treatise  on  the  Physical  Ganse  of  the  Death  of  Christ,  and  its 
Relation  to  the  Principles  and  Practice  of  Christianity. 
By  William  Stroud,  M.D.  Second  Edition,  witii 
Appendix,  containing  Letter  on  the  Subject.  By  Sir 
James  Y.  Simpson,  Bart.,  M.D. ^London:  Hamilton, 
Adams  and  Co.  1871. 
A  NEW  edition  of  a  work  of  profound  interest. 

Commentary  on  the  Gospels.    By  Thos.  0.  Summers,  D.D. 
Four  Volumes.  Nashville,  Ten. :  Publishing  House  of  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  South.    1871. 
A  USEFUL  commentary. 

Half-Hours  in  the  Temple  Church.  By  Q.  J.  Vaughan,  D J)., 
Master  of  the  Temple.    London :  Strahan  and  Co. 

LncE  all  the  wriimgs  of  Dr.  Vaughan,  clear,  simple,  evangelical, 
and  useful. 

Bible  Lore.  By  J.  Comper  Gray.  London:  Hodder  and 
Stoughton.     1870. 

A  PLAB*  book,  full  of  sound  information. 

The  Psalms,  Translated    from  the  Hebrew.     With  Notes 
chiefly  Exegetical.    By  William  Kay,  D.D.    Rivingtons. 
1871. 
A  GOOD  translation,  with  a  few  useful  [notes,  forming  a  beautifiil 

volume. 

Memorials  of  the  Rev.  William  Bull,  of  Newport  PagneL 
Compiled  chiefly  from  his  own  letters  and  those  of  his 
friends,  Newton,  Cowper,  and  Thornton.  1738 — 1814. 
By  his  Grandson,  the  Bev.  Josiah  Bull,  M.A.  London : 
Elliot  Stock. 

A  good  Biography  of  a  rugged  but  worthy  man,  in  a  very  cheiqp 
edition. 
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m.  MISCELLANEOUS. 

The  Earthly  Paradise.  A  Poem.  By  William  Morris, 
Author  of  the  Life  and  Death  of  Jason.  Part  lY. 
London:  P.  S.  Ellis,  33,  King  Street,  Covent  Garden. 

We  have  now  at  length  in  onr  hands  the  concluding  volnme  of  The 
Eartldy  Paradise,  and  the  present  moment  is  an  opportune  one  for  a 
word  of  congratulation  and  thanks  to  author,  publisher,  and  printers, 
on  the  spirited  and  altogether  admirable  manner  in  which  this  large 
nndertalong  has  been  carried  thi'ough.  Leaving  aside  for  the  present 
the  question  of  the  new  volume's  relative  merits,  it  is  not  too  much 
to  say  that  the  entire  work  is  such  an  one  as  will  scarcely  be  found 
in  the  whole  range  of  modem  literature,  regarded  as  a  repertory  of 
Aryan  myth,  tradition,  and  legend.  These  poems,  founded  almost 
exclusively  on  tales  current  at  different  epochs  among  different 
nations  of  the  great  Indo-European  family,  form  a  more  complete  and 
homogeneous  collection  of  the  myths  and  traditions  of  that  family 
than  any  one  hand  has  yet  got  together  and  fused,  by  stress  of  indi- 
vidnality  in  the  rendering,  into  a  luxuriant  and  beautiful  form  ;  and, 
even  disregarding  the  consideration  of  form  altogether,  it  is  impos- 
sible to  withhold  our  admiration  for  the  unflagging  industry  dis- 
played by  Mr.  Morris  in  working  at  the  legends  that  are  and  always 
must  be  so  dear  to  every  Englishman.  How  the  full  current  of  his 
poetic  energy  is  going  to  be  directed,  now  that  he  has  rounded  off  the 
four-and-twenty  poems  that  make  up  the  bulk  of  The  Earthly  Para- 
dise, is  a  serious  question,  and  one  of  great  interest.  Will  he  translate 
for  us  the  Odyssey  or  the  Niehelungenlied,  or  more  of  the  greater  sagas 
of  Iceland  ?  or  are  we  to  look  for  more  work  of  the  calibre  and  scope 
of  The  Lovers  of  Gudnin  ?  for  that,  after  all,  is  the  one  single  poem 
that  his  reputation  will  take  the  firmest  stand  on.  There  is  yet 
another  alternative  that  has  a  nine  years*  precedent  in  his  case — 
silence ;  and  this  is  the  only  one  which  we  sincerely  hope  he  will  not 
adopt. 

Of  the  contents  of  this  final  volume  now  before  us  there  is,  as 
nsual,  but  little  to  say  that  does  not  fall  under  the  head  of  commen- 
dation. Mr.  Morris's  delicacy  and  good  sense  are  powerful  to  keep 
him  away  from  all  doubtful  or  not  sufficiently  doubtful  subjects ;  and 
the  complete  mastery  the  years  of  his  labour  have  given  him  over 
romantic  method,  as  well  as  over  the  instruments  he  has  selected  for 
use,  and  the  noble  Saxon-English  that  he  writes  as  fluently  as  if  our 
language  contained  no  composite  barbarisms,  suffice  to  render  every- 
thing he  does  more  or  less  a  master-piece.  Still,  for  master-pieces  inr 
the  extreme  sense  of  the  word,  we  should  go  to  the  Autumn  Quarter 
of  The  Earthly  Paradise,  rather  than  to  this  Winter  Quarter,  or  to  the 
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Spring  and  Bammer  divisions,  which  we  reviewed  over  a  year  ago,* 
for  in  neither  of  the  divisions  do  we  find  any  one  poem  that 
approaches  The  Lovers  of  Chidrun  in  point  of  breadth,  depth,  and 
grandeur,  or  any  one  poem  comparable  with  The  Land  Etut  of  the 
8un  and  West  of  the  Moon  in  point  of  exquisite  sustained  imagination 
and  what  we  may  call'the  SJielleyan  singing  faculty.  We  must  guard 
ourselves  carefully  against  misunderstanding :  of  each  and  aU  of  these 
poems  we  think  highly ;  but  The  Lovers  of  Qvdrun  has  no  equal  in 
Chaucer,  and  is  therefore  unrivalled  as  a  poetic  romance  ;  whilst,  as 
regards  our  word  Shelleyan,  we  simply  use  it  because  we  conceive 
Shelley  to  be  the  typical  singer  of  the  English  tongue — ^the  man 
whose  utterances  are  most  utterly  and  musically  dissevered  from 
prose — and  not  because  we  trace  any  faintest  likeness  between  the 
ultra-liberal  modem  mystic  and  the  unmodern  reveller  in  the  haUs  of 
ancient  and  medieval  romance. 

But  to  return  to  the  contents  of  the  new  volume.  The  first  thing 
we  note  is  the  maintenance  of  the  increased  psychological  element 
which  was  unquestionably  introduced  in  the  second  instalment  of  the 
work ;  and  the  second  point  is  the  introduction  of  two  tales  repre- 
senting very  clearly  and  satisfyingly  that  period  in  the  history  of  the 
race  when  pagan  creeds  were  so  blended  with  men's  Christianity  as 
to  give  countenance  to  legends  wherein  the  pagan  deities  bore  an 
actual  part  in  the  transactions.  In  The  Golden  Apples,  one  of  the 
poet's  charming  episodes  from  Greek  mythology,  done  in  Chaucerian 
seven-lined  stanza,  the  tale  of  the  venture  of  Hercules  in  the  garden 
of  the  Hesperides  is  told  with  a  singular  beauty  in  the  rendering  of 
weird  effects  wrought  on  men's  imagination  by  the  suspected  presence 
of  a  god ;  and  the  god  Nereus,  disguised  as  an  old  man,  is  so  capitally 
put  on  to  the  scene  that,  from  first  to  last,  one's  sense  of  some- 
thing uncanny  is  worked  into  a  graduated  suspicion,  of  course 
ending  with  revelation  arid  supernatural  exit  of  the  god.  The  picture 
of  the  old  man  sitting  in  the  stem  of  the  ship  that  takes  him  and 
Hercules  to  the  enchanted  garden,  and  telling  the  sailors  '*  tales  thai 
no  man  there  forgat,"  is  temptingly  appropriate  for  quott^tion : — 

"  As  one  who  had  beheld,  he  told  them  there 
Of  the  sweet  singer,  who,  for  his  song's  sake, 
The  dolphins  back  from  ohoking  death  did  bear ; 
How  in  the  mid-sea  did  the  vine  outbreak 
0*er  that  ill  bark,  when  Baochns  *gan  to  wak  e  ; 
How  a-nigh  Cjpros,  niddy  with  the  rose 
The  oold  sea  grew  as  any  Jane-loved  olo  se  ; 

'*  While  on  the  flowery  shore  all  things  aliye 
Grew  faint  with  sense  of  birth  of  some  delight, 
And  the  nymphs  waited  trembling  there  to  give 
Glad  welcome  to  the  glory  of  that  sight : 
He  paused  then,  ere  ho  told  how,  wild  and  white, 
Bose  ooean,  breaking  o'er  a  raoe  aoourst, 
A  world  onoe  good,  now  oome  onto  its  worst. 

*  London  Quarterly  Review,  Jannaiy  1870. 
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"  And  then  he  smilM,  and  said, '  And  yet  ye  won, 
Ye  men,  and  tremble  not  on  days  like  these, 
Nor  think  with  what  a  mind  Prometheus'  son 
Beheld  the  last  of  the  torn  reeling  trees 
From  high  Parnassus  :  slipping  through  the  seas 
Te  never  think,  ye  men-folk,  how  ye  seem 
From  down  below,  through  the  green  waters*  gleam.' 

'*  Dusk  was  it  now  when  these  last  words  he  said. 
And  little  of  his  Tisage  might  they  see ; 
But  o'er  their  hearts  stole  vague  and  troublous  dread, 
They  knew  not  why "—Pp.  9, 10. 

And  so  matters  went  on  till,  towards  the  end  of  their  companionship 
with  the  god,  the  shipmen — 

"  Felt  as  if  their  inmost  hearts  were  bare, 
And  each  man's  secret  babbled  through  the  air." — P.  22, 

The  Fostering  of  Aslaug,  the  second  tale  as  they  are  here  arranged, 
is  taken  from  the  Saga  of  Bagnar  Lodbrog,  and  gives,  simply  and 
beantifiilly,  the  history  of  the  hapless  infancy  and  childhood  and 
happy  marriage  of  that  daughter  that  Brynhild  bore  to  Sigurd, 
Fafoir's-bane,  before  their  lives  went  awry.  The  gronnd-work  of 
this  charming  poem,  in  short  couplets,  is  identical  with  that  of  the 
stories  of  Cinderella,  or  Aschenpiittel,  as  men  have  variously  termed 
the  traditional  maiden  whom  liie  Fates  are  determined  to  place  in 
her  merited  high  position,  notwithstanding  the  machinations  of 
harsh  and  oppressive  stepmothers.  Between  ttiis  legend  and  the 
story  of  Bhodope  there  is  a  noteworthy  likeness,  quite  independent 
of  the  grave  and  stately  grace  conferred  on  each  of  the  two  heroines 
by  Mr.  Morris  ;  nor  should  we  omit  to  mention  a  certain  resemblance 
between  the  mere  elements  of  the  elaborate  fantasy  of  Psyche  and 
her  god-lover,  and  the  elements  of  these  simpler  tales  of  Bhodope  and 
Aslaug  and  their  king*>lovers. 

To  English  Saga-lovers  not  sufficiently  erudite  to  read  the  Saga 
of  Bagnar  Lodbrog  in  the  original,  this  poem  will  have  an  interest 
beyond  its  intrinsic  interest,  when  taken  as  an  episode  connected 
with  the  Yolsung  tale,  which  the  author  has  so  finely  translated  into 
prose ;  and  the  following  introductory  paragraph  from  the  Fostering 
of  Aslaug  will  stand,  in  every  reader's  mind  beside  the  ''  Prologue 
in  verse  "  prefixed  by  the  poet  to  the  Yolsunga  Saga : — 

"  A  fair  tale  might  I  tell  to  you 
Of  Sigurd,  who  the  dragon  slew 
Upon  the  murder-wasted  heath. 
And  how  love  led  him  unto  death, 
Through  strange  wild  ways  of  joy  and  pain ; 
Then  such  a  story  should  ye  gain. 
If  I  could  tell  it  all  aright, 
As  well  might  win  you  some  delight 
From  out  the  wofuUest  of  days ; 
But  now  have  I  no  heart  to  raise 
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That  mighty  sorrow  laid  asleep, 

That  loTe  so  sweet,  so  strong  and  deep, 

That  as  ye  hear  the  wonder  told 

In  those  few  strennoas  words  of  old, 

The  whole  world  seems  to  rend  apaft 

When  heart  is  torn  away  from  heart. 

But  the  world  liyes  still,  and  to-day 

The  green  Bhine  wendeth  on  its  way 

Oyer  the  unseen  golden  curse 

That  drew  its  lords  to  worse  and  worse, 

Till  that  last  dawn  in  Atli's  hall, 

When  the  red  flame  flared  oyer  all, 

Lighting  the  leaden,  sunless  sea.*** — Pp.  80,  31. 

The  third  and  fifUi  tales,  which  are  to  all  intents  and  purposes  one 
story  on  a  larger  scale  than  nsaal,  but  divided  into  two  for  con- 
venience sake,  give  the  history  of  Bellerophon.  Of  these  two,  that 
which  deals  with  the  earlier  history  of  the  hero  under  the  titlo  of 
BeUerophon  at  Argosy  seems  to  us  greater  than  that  which  continues 
his  adventures  under  the  name  of  Bellerophmi  in  Lycia,  Indeed  the 
treatment  of  Queen  Stheneboea,  who  in  the  first-named  tale  plays 
Potiphar's  wife  to  Bellerophon's  Joseph,  has  a  fair  share  of  the  sweep 
and  grandeur  of  touch  which  the  poet  showed  in  drawing  the  fiur 
nobler  character  of  Giidrun.  Stheneboea  is  a  very  ^mlovable  cha- 
racter-—one  in  whom  vice  is  made  utterly  hideous,  however  lovely 
her  person  is  represented  as  being ;  and  further,  the  broad  poetic  jus- 
tice with  which  the  Greek  legend  deals  death  to  her  as  the  consequence 
of  her  criminal  attempt,  is  worked  out  by  the  present  narrator  with 
much  psychologic  cunning.  Her  lonely  and  terrible  death  by  her  own 
hand,  after  she  has  failed  in  her  designs  and  thinks  she  has  succeeded 
in  taking  a  signal  vengeance  on  the  wise  BeUerophon,  is  the  most 
powerful  point  in  the  volume,  and  cannot  be  too  highly  praised. 
Bellerophon's  character,  too,  is  made  and  developed  in  this  tale — 
admirably  made  and  developed ;  while,  in  the  story  of  his  Lyeian 
adventures,  the  materials  already  worked  up  become  the  vehicle  for 
a  stirring  narrative  of  events.  Then  Philonoe,  the  ultimate  reward 
of  the  hero's  labours — ^Philonoe,  the  fair  and  tender  maiden,  whose 
love  for  the  hero  inspires  her  with  a  greater  courage  and  confidence 
than  any  one  of  the  terror -ridden  inhabitants  of  the  Lyeian  city  can 
muster — ^Philonoe,  the  pure-hearted  and  true-hearted,  can  take  no 
stand  beside  her  evil- hearted  sister  Stheneboea  as  a  piece  of  dramatic 
craftsmanship,  although  she  is  adequately  drawn  and  thoroughly 
human  and  real.  Again,  the  Argive  King  Proetus  is  one  of  the  most 
complete  and  dispassionate  renderings  of  pagan  life  and  thought  that 
Mr.  Morris  has  given  us,  while  the  Lyeian  King  lobates  is  nothing 
extraordinary  in  treatment.  In  Proetus  we  can  delight,  while 
seeing  the  good,  bad,  and    indifferent  of  his  character:    lobates 

*  **  Sunless  sea."  This  choice  expression  from  Coleridge's  triumphant  poem, 
Kubla  Khan,  must  haye  crept  in  at  some  moment  when  Mr.  Morris  was  not 
standing  on  his  guard  against  those  insidious  inoursions  of  other  men's  utter- 
ances that  all  poets  are  more  or  less  subject  to. 
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inspires  no  feeling  that  we  shonld  describe  as  delight.  In  fine,  the 
characters  in  the  first  tale  are  played  against  each  o^er  with  a  greater 
force  of  deep  htiman  interest,  and  under  circomstances  that  exact  a 
greater  measnre  of  the  artistes  best  powers,  than  are  the  actors  in 
the  second  tale  ;  so  that,  while  the  second  is  only  very  good,  the  first 
is  super-excellent.  For  a  random  sample  of  the  excellencies  of 
BelUropkon  at  Argos,  take  the  reply  of  King  Proetns  to  the  de- 
sponding close  of  that  sad  tale  wherein  the  hero  tells  of  the  wofol 
slaying  of  his  brother  Beller :  **^  Slay  me/  "  says  Bellerophon  (not  yet 
Bellerophon,  by-the-bye,  bnt  Hipponons), — 

** '  For  I  am  fam  thereto  to  go, 
Where  to  talk  is  neither  bliss  nor  woe.' 
*  Nay,'  said  the  King,  *  didst  thou  not  eat  and  drink 
When  hanger  drave  thee  e'ennow  ?   yea,  and  shrink 
When  my  men's  spears  were  pointed  at  thy  breast? 
Be  patient ;  thou  indeed  shalt  gain  thy  rest ; 
But  many  a  thing  has  got  to  come  ere  then : 
For  all  things  die,  and  thou,  'midst  other  men, 
Shalt  soaroe  remember  thon  hast  had  a  friend. 
At  worst,  before  thou  oomest  to  the  end, 
Joy  shalt  thon  have,  and  sorrow ;  wherefore  come ; 
With  me  thon  well  may'st  have  no  hapless  home. 
Dread  not  the  gods ;  ere  long  time  has  gone  by 
Thy  sool  from  all  guilt  will  we  purify, 
And  sore  no  heavy  curse  shall  be  on  thee. 
Nay,  did  their  anger  cause  this  thing  to  be  ? 
Perchance  in  heaven  they  smile  upon  thy  gain — 
Lo,  for  a  little  while  a  burning  pain, 
Then  yearning  unfulfilled  a  Uttie  space. 
Then  tender  memories  of  a  well-loved  face 
In  quiet  hours,  and  then — ^forgetfulness — 
How  hadst  thou  rather  borne,  still  less  and  less 
To  love  what  thou  hadst  loved,  till  it  became 
A  thing  to  be  forgotten,  a  great  shame 
To  think  thou  shouldst  have  wasted  life  thereon.'  ^— Pp.  101, 102. 

The  Ring  given  to  Vemis,  the  piece  which  stands  between  the  two 
poems  on  Bellerophon,  is  founded  on  a  tradition  which  William  of 
Malmesbnry  tells,  with  all  the  simplicity  of  mediaaval  credolity,  as  an 
authentic  narrative  concerning  a  yoong  nobleman  of  Rome.  Bnt 
while  the  two  pages  that  the  legend  occupies  in  the  Chronicler's 
volume*  reek  of  that  region  described  by  Canon  Kingsley  as  old- 
wives*  fabledom,  the  poem  built  by  Mr.  Morris  on  that  so  slender 
material  has  no  smack  whatever  of  the  ridiculous,  and  is,  indeed,  one 
of  the  most  remarkable  of  his  productions  in  some  respects.  One  or 
two  grossly  offensive  features,  preserved  by  William  of  Malmesbnry, 
Mr.  Morris  has  rejected  as  excrescent,  filling  in  with  material  of  his 
own  far  fitter  for  the  purposes  of  a  tale  which  illustrates  so  curious  a 
phase  of  belief  as  tMs  one  does.  The  phase  we  allude  to  is  the 
idea  of  the  continued  existence  of  the  gods  of  Greece  and  Bome  under 
degraded  circumstances.  The  men  who  set  afloat  this  story.  Christian 
men  though  they  must  have  been,  at  least  in  profession,  appear  t^ 

*  Bohn's  Antiquarian  Library. 
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have  regarded  the  pagaa  deities  as  the  living  thongh  vanquished 
enemies  of  God,  and  to  have  had  faith  in  the  possibility  of  these 
enthralled  mlers  of  the  antique  world  achieving,  with  the  assistance 
of  wicked  necromancy,  somewhat  to  assert  their  old  power.  Here 
we  have  a  narrative  of  a  newly-married  youth  placing  his  spousal 
ring  on  the  finger  of  a  bronze  statue  of  Venus,  which  bronze  statue 
closes  its  finger  on  the  ring,  and  afterwards  causes  it  to  disappear 
altogether ;  and  it  is  only  tiirough  the  agency  of  a  magician  priest 
that  the  young  man  gets  his  ring  back — ^not  from  the  statue,  but 
from  the  very  goddess !  For,  going  by  night  to  a  place  indicated  by 
the  magician,  he  sees  go  by  in  a  wondrous  pageant  the  gods  of  the 
old  world,  and  many  companies  of  men  and  women  long  dead ;  and 
finally  he  meets  the  master  of  the  pageant,  who,  on  receipt  of  a  letter 
from  the  priest,  sends  to  Venus  and  forces  her  to  give  back  the  ring. 
To  those  who  are  disposed  to  blame  Mr.  Morris  for  the  implicitness 
of  his  apparent  paganism,  this  is  clearly  a  sufficient  amende ;  for  the 
master  of  the  ''  Universal  Gods  "  of  Olympus  is  the  Devil ;  and  this 
tale  of  the  Olympians  in  their  transitional  character  of  thralls  and 
coadjutors  of  the  King  of  Hell  is  told  with  just  the  same  implicitness 
of  faith  in  the  manner  of  narration  as  the  poet  has  brought  to  bear  on 
any  of  the  greatest  featar  of  the  same  deities  done  in  their  palmy  dajrs. 
A  strange,  weird  phase  of  faith,  this  ;  known  to  men  as  a  phase  of 
faith  long  enough,  no  doubt,  but  embodied  here  with  something  veiy 
near  akin  to  solemnity,  as  witness  the  agonised  utterance  of  Satan  on 
seeing  the  well-known  seal  of  the  magician,  hie  master,  permitted  by 
God  for  a  season  to  exercise  an  unholy  power  over  him : — 

"  Shall  this  endure  for  ever,  Lord  ? 
EUkst  thou  no  care  to  keep  thy  word  ? 
And  must  stich  double  men  abide? 
Not  mine,  not  mine,  nor  on  thy  side  ? 
For  as  thon  cnrsest  them,  I  corse : — 
Make  thy  souls  better,  Lord,  or  worse  1 " — Pp.  224,  225. 

In  the  final  poem.  The  Hill  of  VenuSf  the  old  German  legend  of 
Tannhauser  is  resuscitated ;  and  it  again  illustrates,  in  a  different 
way,  the  transitional  phase  of  faith  illustrated  by  the  last-named  tale. 
But  this  legend,  as  compared  with  that,  seems  to  depend  more  on 
a  deduction  of  allegory  from  a  premiss  of  morality,  and  less  on  stupid 
credulity ;  for  the  Venus  of  the  Hill  stands  up  as  a  superb  picture  of 
the  ''  lustis  of  the  flesh,'*  arrayed  in  the  utmost  beauty  that  a  rank 
medieval  fancy  might  invest  them  with ;  while  the  knight,  Walter, 
who  stands  in  Mr.  Morris's  poem  in  the  stead  of  Tannhauser,  wanders 
in  utter  discontent  until  he  finds  in  Venus  herself  the  full  embodi- 
ment of  the  sensual  qualities  he  has  missed  in  every  woman  he  has 
known,  and  then,  after  a  space  of  seeming  satisfaction,  falls  gradually 
from  phase  to  phase  of  mistrust,  and  fear,  and  self-disgust,  till  he 
flies  headlong  from  his  goddess  to  seek  a  field  where  repentance  and 
reformation  are  possible.  But  to  this  man  who  has  estranged  him- 
self from  his  fellow-men,  to  become  the  utter  slave  of  his  senses,  no 
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repentance  is  possible.  The  infallible  remedy  of  a  pilgrimage  to 
Rome  is,  in  his  case,  fallible ;  for  as  he  kneels  at  the  very  feet  of 
the  Pope  to  confess  and  be  shriven,  comes  Yenos'  self  between  him 
and  his  salvation,  effacing  the  images  of  saint  and  Madonna,  and 
breathing  odonrs  of  unholy  delicacy  between  the  would-be  penitent 
and  the  holy  man ;  so  that  when  at  last  his  confession  is  told  out 
to  its  ending,  all  except  the  name  of  her  who  has  been  his  temptress, 
he  has  grown  to  the  unbending  conviction  that  his  doom  is  to  go  back 
to  her.     "  *  What  I' "  he  exclaims,— 

**  *  Must  I  name  her,  then,  ere  thou  may^st  know 
What  thing  I  mean  ?  or  eay  where  she  doth  dwell-^ 
A  land  that  new  life  nnto  me  did  show — 
Which  thou  wilt  deem  a  comer  out  from  hell, 
Set  in  the  world  lest  all  go  there  too  well  ? 
Lo,  from  the  HniL  of  Vbnus  do  I  come, 
That  now  henceforth,  I  know,  shall  be  my  home ! ' 

"  He  sprang  up  as  he  spoke,  and  faced  the  Pope, 
Who  through  his  woids  had  stood  there  trembling  sore. 
With  doubtful,  anxious  eyes,  whence  every  hope 
Failed  with  that  last  word ;  a  stem  look  came  o'er 
His  kind,  vexed  face :  *  Yea,  dwell  there  evermore  !  * 
He  cried, '  Just  so  much  hope  I  have  of  thee 
As  on  this  dry  staff  fruit  and  flowers  to  see  I  *  "—Pp.  428,  429. 

We  know  the  end ;  how  the  knight  went  back  in  despair  to  his 
slavery  in  the  Hill  of  Yenus,  never  to  be  heard  of  more,  and  how 
the  Pope's  staff  blossomed  and  bore  fruit  as  a  sign  that  even  in  so 
desperate  a  case  as  this  there  was  hope.  A  terrible  open  question 
thi& — ^whether  there  is  a  point  of  slavery  to  that  hardest  of  task- 
masters, vice,  beyond  which  amendment  is  impossible  !  Concern- 
ing this  ultimate  poem  we  can  but  add  that  its  difficult  subject  is 
handled  with  such  an  amount  of  mastery  that  it  holds  its  own  as  the 
end  of  a  series  comprising  such  good  things  as  are  comprised  in  the 
Earthly  Paradise. 

In  the  epilogue  we  get  no  further  details  concerning  the  old  men 
who  have  amused  each  other  and  the  young  folks  by  telling  these 
tales  through  the  course  of  a  year  :  it  is  what  it  should  be^a  mere 
note  on  the  death  of  the  veteran  tale-tellers,  with  certain  sage  reflec- 
tions  on  death  in  general.  V Envoy ^  in  which  the  poet  addresses 
his  book,  *' rounds  the  ring,**  in  taking  up  the  old  burden  of  *'the 
idle  singer  of  an  empty  day,"  which  was  so  musically  employed 
in  the  opening  '* apology."  Quaintly  and  beautifully  does  he  "do 
pilgrim's  weeds  on  "  his  book,  and  send  it  forth  to  try  and  gain  "  the 
Land  of  Matters  Unforgot,"  and  there  greet  with  appropriate  words 
his  "  Master,  Geofirey  Chaucer ;"  and  the  two  concluding  stanzas  have 
a  certain  hauteur  that  apparently  addresses  itself  to  such  critics  as 
haye  laid  too  great  a  stress'on  the  modem  poet's  avowed  discipleship 
to  the  noble  old  "  singer  of  the  empty  days  "  of  John  of  Gaunt : — 

**  Fearest  thou,  Book,  what  answer  thou  may'st  gain. 
Lest  he  should  scorn  thee,  and  thereof  thou  die  ? 
Nay,  it  shall  not  he. — Thou  may^st  toil  in  vain, 
VOL.  XXXVI.   NO.  LXXI.  S 
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And  neyer  draw  the  House  of  Fame  anigh  ; 
Yet  he  and  his  shall  know  whereof  we  017, 
Shall  call  it  not  ill-done  to  Btxiye  to  lay 
The  ghosts  that  crowd  about  life's  empty  day. 

"  Then  let  the  others  go  1    And  if  indeed 
In  some  old  garden  thon  and  1  have  wrought, 
And  made  fresh  flowers  spring  np  from  hoarded  seed, 
And  fragrance  of  old  days  and  deeds  have  brought 
Back  to  folk  weary ;  all  was  not  for  nought. 
— ^No  little  part  it  was  for  me  to  play — 
The  idle  singer  of  an  empty  day." 

Troly,  no  little  part  I  For  the  House  of  Fame — the  book  has 
reached  that  already ;  but  whether  it  will  have  %  sure-abiding  place 
in  the  Land  of  Matters  Unforgot,  remains  for  time  to  anflwer; 
ihonghy  indeed,  we  are  bold  to  forestall  the  inexorable  judge  with  one 
of  many  *'  ayes  "  that  men  are  uttering  now  on  this  point. 

Commonplace ;  and  Other  Short  Stories.  By,  Christina  G. 
Eossetti,  author  of  "  Goblin  Market,"  and  **  The  Prince's 
Progress.*'  London:  F.  S.  Ellis,  88,  King  Street, 
Covent  Garden.    1870. 

Those  who  have  known  Miss  Bossetti's  handiwork  from  the  time 
when,  under  the  pseudonym  of  **  Ellen  Alleyn,"  she  produced  her 
masterly  paraphrase  of  *' Ecclesiastes  "  and  her  exquisite  sad  lyric 
*^  Dreamland/'  up  to  these  later  years  of  poetic  labour  productive  of 
such  results  as  the  dirge  in  the  ''Prince's  Progress,"  would  pro- 
nounce **  Commonplace  "  a  title  most  undescriptive  of  anything  that 
lady  could  possibly  produce  in  verse  or  prose  ;  and  while  '*  Common- 
place "  is  a  very  capital  title  for  the  chief  story  in  this  volume,  the 
book  is  just  as  far  from  commonplace  as  the  author's  accustomed 
audience  would  anticipate.  We  shall  not  attempt  to  assign  to  this 
work  among  novellettes  the  same  standing  that  Miss  Bossetti's  songs 
and  sonnets  ;take  among  sonnets  and  songs,  because  Miss  Rossetti  is 
simply  the  poet  of  female  poets  who  has  reached  in  England  the 
highest  point  of  executive  merit :  while  we  could  name  many  women 
who  have  written  novelettes  superior  to  *'  Commonplace  *'  as  well  in 
execution  as  in  conception.  Nevertheless  we  find  the  three  sisters 
who  are  the  chief  actors  in  "  Commonplace,"  as  also  the  accessory 
ladies  therein,  drawn  with  an  admirable  precision  and  insight,  indica- 
tive of  a  very  acute  inward  and  outward  study  of  feipale  character 
and  motive ;  and  it  is  a  pity  that  the  two  male  characters,  who  should, 
for  perfect  balance,  have  been  at  least  as  well  defined,  are  indicated 
just  too  faintly  to  take  their  proper  standing  in  the  reader's  mind. 
For  realising  the  entirety  of  a,  limited  soul,  and  for  exhibiting  the 
eager  interest  of  lives  of  the  most  limited  scope,  and  for  doing  this 
without  aflfectation  or  strain  or  exaggeration,  we  can  only  compare 
this  chief  story  in  the  volume  to  those  imperishable  novels  wherein 
Jane  Austen  portrayed  the  quiet  country  life  of  her  quiet  circle; 
but,  before  the  living  author  can  sit  on  the  same  bench  as  her  great 
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dead  predecessor  occupies  in  the  temple  of  fame,  she  mast  develop 
that  calm  splendid  faoulty  of  laying  out  a  book  and  bringing  all  its 
ftotors  np  to  the  same  level  of  nnmistakeable  vitality  that  we  see 
displayed  in  the  '<  Commonplaces"  of  Mansfield  Park  and  Northanger 
Abbey. 

The  seven  pieces  which  make  np  the  rest  of  the  book  are  written 
in  nniformly  elegant  prose,  bnt  vary  greatly  in  scope  and  quality. 
**  Nick  ''  and  **  Nero  *'  we  should  class  under  the  head  of  wholesome 
fairy  tales  for  children :  '*  A  Safe  Investment ''  is  a  powerful  allegorical 
tract,  not  nearly  so  interesting  as  the  late  Mr.  Adams'  '*  Distant 
Hills,*'  &c.,  but  also  good  for  children;  ** Pros  and  Cons "  is  not  a 
story  of  any  kind,  but  merely  a  short  conversation  on  pews  and  their 
abohtion,  rather  out  of  place ;  **  The  Lost  Titian,"  a  brilliant  sketch 
of  artist  life  in  Venice,  '*  Yanna's  Twins,"  a  charming  and  pathetic 
little  bit  of  quiet  life  at  Hastings,  and  <'  The  Waves  of  this  Trouble- 
some World,"  are  addressed  to  the  adult  mind  again.  The  last- 
ziamed  has  in  small  the  fine  qualities  of  ''  Commonplace,"  applied  a 
grade  lower  down  in  the  social  scale  ;  the  scene  being  among  fisher 
people  (at  Hastings  also).  The  genuine  human  element,  which 
happily  preponderates,  is  admirable  in  the  final  tale ;  but  the  piece 
has  a  purpose  ruinous  to  the  artistic  effect,  both  on  account  of  its 
uneasy  consciousness,  and  by  virtue  of  its  narrow  sectarianism  :  the 
moral  of  the  story  is:  You  should  not  leave  the  Church  of  England 
to  marry  a  Methodist  photographer  and  become  a  Methodist  your- 
self; but  if  you  do,  and  your  husband  and  child  both  die,  you  must 
take  those  facts  as  gentle  chastisements  of  the  Good  Shepherd,  whose 
wiU  it  is  that  there  be  but  one  fold,  and  you  must  return  accordingly 
to  the  bosom  of  the  Established  Church. — ^This  is  the  only  point  for 
serious  objection  in  the  whole  book;  and  even  this  objectionable 
didactism  is  of  such  a  mild  nature  that  we  should  much  prefer,  if 
honesty  and  space  permitted,  leaving  that  unnamed  and  dwelling 
awhile  on  the  merits  of  the  tale. 

Lilja  (The  Lily).  An  Icelandic  Beligious  Poem  of  the  Fonr- 
teenth  Century.  By  Eystein  Asgrimsson,'B6gtLlar  of  the 
Monastery  of  Thykkviboer.  Edited,  with  a  Metrical 
Translation,  Notes,  and  Glossary,  by  Eirikr  Magnasson, 
translator  of  '^  Legends  of  Iceland,"  ^'The  Saga  of 
Gunnlaug  the  Wormtongne,"  '*  Grettis  Saga,"  "  Vol- 
snnga,"  &c.  Williams  and  Norgate,  14,  Henrietta  Street, 
Govent  Garden,  London ;  and  20,  South  Frederick  Street, 
Edinburgh.    1870. 

It  seems  that  this  is  the  first  Icelandic  text  published  in  England 
direct  from  manuscript  sources ;  and  we  may  well  hope  it  is  not  the 
last,  if  any  subsequent  ones  are  to  be  as  wholly  creditable  and  interest- 
ing IIS  this  when  produced  in  book  form.  To  say  that  the  English 
portions  of  Mr.  Magnusson's  work  have  been  wonderfiolly  well  done 
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for  a  foreigner  would  give  no  idea  of  the  excellence  of  every  portion 
of  the  book  beyond  the  text;  and  his  antecedents  are  si^cient 
guarantee  for  the  intelligent  and  careful  editing  of  the  text  itself.  If 
anyone  is  anxious  to  teach  himself  Icelandic  (and  certainly  the 
studiously  inclined  might  do  worse),  let  him  take  the  opportunity 
here  afforded  him,  and  we  will  venture  to  say  that,  by  the  time  he 
has  learnt  all  that  this  little  book  can  teach  an  intelligent  mind, 
he  will  have  no  great  difficulty  in  finding  his  way  through  the 
nobler  places  of  that  literature  of  which  this  monkish  poem  LiJja 
is  but  a  small  specimen.  The  Icelandic  text  is  printed  side  by  side 
with  the  English  translation ;  every  page  is  more  or  less  enriched 
with  elucidative  notes ;  the  glossary  is  admirable  and  full ;  and  the 
introduction  replete  with  matter  that  is  at  once  useful  to  the  student 
and  interesting  to  those  readers  whose  intentions  are  not  studious. 

For  an  account  of  the  highly  complex  and  ci\'ili8ed  form  of  compo- 
sitions whereof  this  poem  is  a  great  example,  we  must  refer  our 
readers  to  Mr.  Magnusson*s  introduction,  where  the  subject  is  handled 
with  expository  clearness,  and  sharp,  critical  vision.  But  of  the 
translation  of  the  poem  we  must  say  that  the  quality  of  verse  is  very 
far  higher  than  that  of  a  vast  amount  of  stuff  that  now  passes  for 
poetry,  while  some  of  the  stanzas  are  really  admirable  samples  of 
four-foot  couplets  done  in  pure  Saxon  English :  a  tone  caught  from 
Mr.  Morris  appears  often  enough  in  fine  archaisms  that  fit  the  theme 
well ;  and  we  may  quote  as  a  sample  of  this  the  beautiful  verse— 

**  WboBO  0*  the  sweetliest  speaking  tongue 
Should  try  with  words  to  fit  in  song 
What  praise  there  could  be  meetly  said 
To  hononr  thee,  O  Queen,  0  Maid, 
He'd  liken  one,  who,  '^dldered  all, 
Goes  stumbling  on  'twixt  wall  and  wall, 
And  scarred,  hemmed  round,  can  find  no  way 
From  out  the  maze  to  gain  the  day." — P.  98. 

The  Mariolatry  that  runs  through  the  whole  poem  to  a  greater  or 
less  extent,  we  can,  of  course,  look  at  from  the  purely  antiquarian 
point  of  view,  and  take  as  complacently  as  one  takes  the  elder  Aryan 
myths ;  this  Mariolatry  is  no  disfigurement  to  the  poem,  but  con- 
tributes much  of  its  best  beauty,  being  the  natural  expression  of 
whatsoever  fervour  was  in  the  soul  of  the  medissval  monk  whose  glory 
it  was  to  produce  Lilja. 

Having  commended  highly  Mr.  Magnusson's  mastery  over  our  tongue, 
it  will  be  unfair  to  leave  out  of  the  question  certain  instances  in  which 
his  book  has  suffered  slightly  from  his  foreign  birth.  When  he  says 
(p.  xvi.)  that  a  monastery  "owned  its  origin  to  a  vow,"  &c., 
instead  of  '*  owed,  *'  &c.,  he  shows  a  very  natural  confasion  between 
the  two  words,  doubtless  springing  from  familiarity  with  the  word 
**  owe  "  in  its  old  sense  of  own ;  and  for  this  we  must  plead  his 
association  in  other  works  with  Mr.  Morris,  who  uses  the  word 
''owe*'  in  its  old  sense.    When  he  says  (p.  xxi.)  thai  another 
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legend  hiows  so  and  so/'  he  uses  the  verb  to  know  in  a  sense  it 
cannot  bear  in  English,  and  there  is  nothing  to  excuse  that  bnt 
the  natural  nnfamiliarity  of  a  foreigner.  Similarly,  at  page  xli., 
and  elsewhere,  he  uses  the  preposition  ''nnto'*  where  it  would 
never  be  used  in  English  nowadays ;  he  speaks  of  transferring  the 
^'term  of  the  real  action  over  unto  (instead  of  *  to ')  the  supposed 
phonetic  one  ;  '*  and  at  page  idv.  we  get  the  expression  **  plurality 
of  cases  "  instead  of  '*  majority  of  cases."  He  may  well  be  excused 
for  not  knowing  that  a  httle  boy,  though  a  **  young  man  '*  in  the 
same  sense  as  that  in  which  a  colt  is  a  young  horse,  is  never  in 
English  called  a  '*  young  man,''  a  title  reserved  for  the  more  august 
period  of  adolescence  (see  p.  xxxvii.);  and  one  could  hardly  expect 
him  to  know  that  the  word  "  unfrock"  applies  exclusively  to  clerical 
degradation,  and  cannot  properly  be  used,  as  at  p.  50,  to  denote  the 
disarraying  of  Jesus  Christ  for  crucifixion. 

One  more  note  must  be  our  last.  In  his  admirably  lucid  Short 
Guide  to  the  Pronunciation  of  the  Icelandic  LetterSj  with  which  he 
terminates  his  introduction,  Mr.  Magnusson  says  of  the  Icelandic 
diphthong  au  that  it  **  answers  to  no  sound  in  the  English  language. 
It  comes  very  near  to  the  French  oei  in  oeil,  an  eye,  or  eui  in  fautemli 
an  arm-chair."  Now  of  the  English  tongue  in  its  orthodoxy  this  is 
perfectly  true,  and  to  the  greater  number  of  Englishmen  the  sound 
absolutely  does  not  exist,  while  to  those  who  habitually  hear  and 
use  the  sound,  probably  not  one  is  at  all  acquainted  with  the  pro- 
nunciation of  Icelandic.  But,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  sound  of  the 
Icelandic  diphthong  is  identical  with  the  dipthong  ou;  (in  '*  town  ")  or 
on  (in  proud),  as  pronounced  by  the  labouring  classes  in  Devonshire, 
and  indeed  by  the  majority  of  the  inhabitants  of  that  county.  The 
fact  is,  perhaps,  known  to  philologists  somewhere  or  other ;  if  not, 
it  may  be  useful  to  those  engaged  in  fierce  debate  as  to  the  propor- 
tion of  Scandinavian  and  Celtic  blood  in  the  Devonshire  men ;  but 
either  set  of  disputants  is  very  welcome  to  the  fact,  if  they  have  not 
already  had  it  to  tear  to  pieces. 

The  CaiK)nesB.  A  Tale  in  Verse  of  the  Time  of  the  First 
French  Bevolntion.  Cambridge  :  Deighton,  Bell,  and 
Co.   London  :  Bell  and  Daldy.    1871. 

In  explanation  of  the  title  of  this  book,  the  author  tells  us  that  '*  a 
Canoness  in  France  before  the  Revolution  was  an  unmarried  woman, 
who  had  been  elected  into  one  of  several  chapters  qualified  to  confer 
the  rank  on  proof  that  she  possessed  the  requisite  quarterings.  While 
she  retained  the  title,  she  enjoyed  all  the  privileges  of  a  married 
woman,  and  was  addressed  as  Madame.  But  she  was  not  bound  by 
any  vows  of  celibacy,  and  only  forfeited  her  place  in  the  Chapter  it 
she  married."  The  tale  in  verse  to  which  such  a  woman  has  given  a 
title  is  told  mainly  in  extracts  from  a  supposititious  journal — ^that  of 
an  English  officer  who  goes  to  France  just  before  the  Revolution,  and 
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whose  life  and  death  are  mach  affected  by  liis  relations  with  *' the 
Canoness.'*  They  love  each  other,  in  fact,  misnnderstand  each  other, 
get  strength  from  each  other  in  the  main,  and  finally  come  to  a  proper 
understanding  and  perish  together  in  one  of  the  butchery  excursions 
of  the  canaille.  It  should  not  have  been  called  a  *<  tale  ;*'  it  is  too 
meagre  and  bare.  The  plot  is  a  mere  nothing,  and  there  is  too  utter 
an  absence  of  colour  and  air  for  the  poem  to  leave  any  impression  on 
the  mind  as  a  tale.  But  that  it  is  the  production  of  a  refined  and  fax 
from  ordinary  mind  there'can  be  no  doubt, — ^nor  any  question  of  the 
execution  being  much  above  the  average  of  poetic  ventures.  The 
book  is  agreeable  reading  on  the  whole,  because  the  thoughts  are 
clear  and  good,  the  language  pure,  and  the  metric  qualities  smootii 
and  firm,  though  not  original.  Technically  the  work  has  affinities 
with  Tennyson  and  Swinburne, — ^with  Maud  in  laying  out,  and  wifli 
Swinburne  in  such  passages  as^> 

"  Take  no  thonght  if  the  end  be  far ;  we  are  feeble,  but  time  is  strong ; 
Count  not  those  Trhom  the  keen  sword  reaps ; — ^what  matter  if  one  or  all, 
Men  and  women,  we  press  behind  as  fast  as  the  front  ranks  fall  ?  " — ^P.  S9. 

But  of  course  it  lacks,  as  almost  all  work  must  lack,  the  thrilling 
enthusiasm  of  the  prophet  of  revolution,  and  the  compact  chastity  of 
the  Laureate's  verse.  It  is  fluent  and  free  from  flagrant  faults ;  but 
we  should  judge  it  to  be  a  product  of  matured  mediocrity  rather  than 
a  'prentice  work  of  promising  precocity.  The  writer  has  too  much 
self-retention  to  be  suspected  of  juvenility ;  and  unless  he  is  sueh  a 
precocious  young  poet  as  we  think  he  is  not,  it  seems  doubtful  whether 
he  will  do  anything  better  than  The  Canoness  in  the  way  of  poetry. 
If  not,  he  is  unlikely  to  become  generally  known ;  though  he  will 
always  be  welcome  to  those  who  are  on  the  watch  for  poetry  that  is 
not  quite  commonplace,  if  not  very  remarkable. 

The  Window ;  or,  the  Songs  of  the  Wrens.  Words  vmtten 
for  Music  by  Alfred  Tennyson,  Poet  Laureate.  The 
Musio  by  Arthur  Sullivan.    Strahan  &  Go. 

Mb.  Tennyson  has  raised  a  standard  for  himself  in  song  writing, 
which  makes  an  experiment  of  this  kind  very  hazardous.  Sudi 
lyrics  as  "  Break,  break,  break,"  **  As  through  the  fields  at  eve  we 
went,''  and  several  others,  sing  themselves  to  us  in  inner  chambers  of 
the  brain,  and  solicit  not  ihe  aid  of  music.  They  are  so  charged  with 
lyrical  enthusiasm,  that  we  are  unwilling  even  to  run  the  risk  of 
having  our  associations  diluted  by  any  extraneous  help  of  musical 
expression.  They  are  accentuated  at  every  point  by  thrills  and 
suggestions  of  genuine  passion.  Their  might  lies  in  this  subtle 
quality  of  suggestiveness,  and  only  the  most  masterly  composition— 
**  perfect  music  into  noble  words  " — ^would  yoke  with  them  so  as  to 
run  fair  abreast,  and  look  like  one.  And  it  strikes  us  that  Mr. 
Tennyson,  in  adopting  the  light  guise  of  parabolic  imagery,  as  he  has 
done  here,  has  consciously  sought  an  expedient.  He  seems  to  have 
felt  the  difficulty  and  penl  of  the  task,  and  was  determined,  at  all 
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eventSy  not  to  fail  on  the  very  same  line  as  that  of  his  greater 
achievements.  And  he  has  sncceeded;  the  somewhat  superficial,  playful 
grace,  rather  than  conferred  depth  of  lyrical  feeling  in  these  songs, 
making  them  much  more  suited  for  music  than  such  master  efforts  as 
*'  Tears,  idle  Tears.*'  He  himself  names  his  work  **  A  Puppet."  That 
is  scarcely  a  true  designation ;  but  in  the  word,  we  take  it,  we  have 
a  kind  of  warning  against  comparing  these  lyrics  too  strictly  with 
other  works  from  the  same  hand.  This  much  understood,  there  is 
nothing  further  to  be  done  but  to  eigoy. 

In  the  songs,  what  is  chiefly  noticeable  is  the  dainty  perfection  of 
phrase.  Nothing  could  be  more  delicate,  tender,  graceful,  than  these 
songs.  They  have  a  film-like  airiness,  but  they  reflect  in  softened 
gleams  the  shifting  Hghts  of  young  human  passion.  What  could 
possibly  be  daintier  than  the  one  beginning — 

'*  Birds*  loye  and  birds*  song 
Flying  here  and  there, 
Birds*  song  and  birds'  loye, 
And  yon  with  gold  for  hair !  *' 

Intensity  and  depth  of  lyrical  mood  are  not  favourable  to  the  pro- 
duction of  vers  de  sociitee.  In  these  songs  we  have  the  true  lyrical 
poet  tempering  his  light,  and  subduing  his  passion,  to  the  point  cir- 
cumstances demand.  He  cannot  help  communicating  the  halo  of 
true  feeling ;  it  beats  round  his  words,  like  the  halo  round  the  moon. 

Mr.  Sullivan's  music  is  delicate,  original  in  some  of  its  transitions, 
sweet,  and  admirably  suited  to  tiie  words ;  his  name  is  a  guarantee 
for  that.  Especially  were  we  pleased  with  the  setting  to  No.  X. 
*^  Sun  c<Hnes,  Moon  comes."  The  volume  is  chaste  and  beautiful  in 
all  that  pertains  to  external  appearance. 

Won  at  Last;  or,  Memoirs  of  Captain  George  and  Mrs. 
Hannah  Smith.  By  their  Eldest  Son,  the  Bev.  Thomley 
Smith.  London:  Elliot  Stock,  62,  Paternoster  Bow. 
1870. 

A  PLBASANTLY  writtcu  biography,  rich  in  incidents,  which  make  it 
attractive  reading,  and  replenished  with  many  apt  reflections  on  these 
and  other  topics.  Mr.  Smith  has  done  well  thus  to  ** honour**  his 
'^  father 'and  mother;"  and  many  readers,  we  are  persuaded,  will 
thank  him  for  enjojrment  and  profit  gained  by  making  acquaintance 
with  them  through  this  memoir.  They  both  were  earnest  Me- 
thodists, and  in  that  respect]  their  lives  form  an  excellent  and  in- 
structive study. 

The  Public  School  Latin  Grammar ;  for  the  Use  of  Schools, 
Colleges,  and  Private  Students.    London :  Longmans. 

HAvma  been  among  the  number  of  those  who  freely  criticised  the 
midue  elaboration  and  technicality  of  the  Primer,  it  gives  us  all  the 
more  pleasure  to  give  our  judgment  that  there  is  nothing  wanting  to 
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this  grammar  for  the  accomplishment  of  its  purpose.  Wherever  it  is 
examined,  it  is  found  perfect.  It  is  a  marvel  of  cheapness ;  but  this 
great  advantage  is  attained  at  the  expense  of  a  page  that  looks  too 
much  crowded.  The  grammar  has  many  rivals  to  contend  with,  bat 
it  will  prosper. 

Ancient  Classics  for  English  Headers.  Edited  by  the  Rev. 
W.  Lacas  Collins,  M.A.  iBschylas.  By  Reginald  S. 
Coplestone,  B.A.,  Fellow  and  Lecturer  of  St.  John's  Col- 
lege, Oxford.    Edinburgh  :  Blackwood  and  Sons.    1870* 

This  admirable  series  loses  nothing  in  Mr.  Coplestone's  hands.  His 
monograph  on  ^schylns  is  more  compact,  and  perhaps  less  ambitions 
than  most  of  its  predecessors.  It  owes  very  mnch,  and  owns  it,  to 
Professor  Plumptre*s  Translation  and  Introduction,  the  value  of  which 
we  have  pointed  out  in  these  pages. 

Hermione,  and  other  Poems.  By  Thomas  Bradfield.  London: 
EUiot  Stock.     1871. 

These  poems  are  chiefly  framed  on  classic  models.  They  are  simple 
in  conception,  and  not  altogether  wanting  in  beauty  and  grace.  The 
versification  is,  however,  sometimes  limping  and  faulty. 

The  World  of  Moral  and  Beligious  Anecdi&te.  Illustrations 
and  Incidents  gathered  from  the  Words,  Thoughts,  and 
Deeds,  in  the  Lives  of  Men,  Women,  and  Books.  By 
Edwin  Paxton  Hood.  London :  Hoddet  and  Stoughton. 
1870. 
Ak  interesting  and  useful  collection,  compiled  with   much  good 

sense ;  a  high  tribute  to  a  book  of  this  class. 

lona.    By  the  Duke  of  Argyll.    Strahan.     1870. 
A  LOVELY  volume,  with  a  deep  theological  interest. 
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Abt.  I. — 1.  The  Descent  of  Man,  and  Selection  in  Relation  to 
Sex.    By  Charles  Darwin,  M.A.    Two  Vols.    1871. 
2.  On  the  Origin  of  Species  by  means  of  Natural  Selection, 
By  Charles  Darwin,  M.A. 

8-  Variation  of  Animals  and  Plants  under  Domestication, 

By  Charles  Darwin,  M.A.    Two  Vols. 
4.  Contributions  to  the  Theory  of  Natural  Selection.     By 

Alfred  Bussel  Wallace.    1870. 
6.  The  Anatomy  of  the  Vertebrates.     Vol.  III.  Mammals. 

By  Richard  Owen,  P.R.S.    1868. 

6.  Heat  a  Mode  of  Motion.      By  John  Tyndall,    LL.D. 

Fourth  Edition.    1871. 

7.  Notes  of  a  Course  of  Nine  Lectures  on  Light,  delivered  at 

the  Royal  Institution  of  Great   Britain.     By  John 
Ttodall,  LL.D.,  P.R.S.     1870. 

8.  On  the  Scientific  Use  of  the  Imagination;   a  Discowrse 

delivered  before  the  British  Association  at  Liverpool. 
By  John  Tyndall,  LL.D.,  F.R.S.    1870. 

9-  Sketch  of  Thermodynamics.    By  P.  Or.  Tait,  M.A.,  Pro- 

fessor of  Natural  Philosophy  in  the  University  of 
Edinburgh.     1868. 

10.  On  the  Mechanical  Equivalent  of  Heat.    By  J.  P.  Joule, 

LL.D.,    P.R.S.     Philosophical    Transactions.     1850. 
Part  I.  p.  61. 

11.  The  Correlation  of  Physical  Forces.     By  W.  R.  Grove, 

Q.C.,  M.A.,  F.R.S.    Fifth  Edition.    1867. 
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12.  Familiar  Lectures  on  Scientific  Subjects.    By  Sir  Johk 
F.  W.  Hbbbchel,  Bart,  K.H.    1868. 

18.  The  Life  and  Letters   of  Faraday.       By  Dr.   Bekce 
Jones.    Two  Vols.    1870. 

14.  Croonian  Lectures  on  Matter  and  Forc^.     By  Hknbt 

Bbnoe  Jones,  A.M.,  M.D.,  F.R.S.    1868. 

15.  Origin  and  Development  of  Religious  Belief      By   S. 

Babino-Gould,  M.A.    First  Part. 

16.  The   Elements   of  Natural   Philosophy.      By  Ohables 

Brooke,  M.A.,  F.R.S.    Based  on  the  Treatise  by  the 
late  GoLDiNO  Bird,  M.A.,  M.D.,  F.R.S.     1867. 

17.  Lessons  in  Elementary  Physics.    By  Balfour  Stewart, 

LL.D.,    F.R.S.,    Professor    of    Natural    Philosophy, 
Owen's  College,  Manchester.     1870. 

18.  Modem  Scepticism  viewed  in  relation  to  Modem  Science. 

By  J.  R.  YouNO.     1865. 

19.  Energy.    By  Professors  Willum  Thomson  and  P.  G. 

Tait.     Good  Words.     1862,  p.  601. 

20.  Force.     ComhUl  Magazine.    VoJ.  IV.  p.  409. 

ScnsNOE  is  rendered  possible  to  man  by  the  consciousness 
of  necessarjr  judgments.  Each  science  is  founded  upon 
certain  irresistible  convictions,  and  these  convictions  con- 
stitute the  starting  points  of  thought  in  that  particular 
department  of  human  inquiry.  To  question  the  reality  of 
the  primary  deliverances  of  consciousness,  or  even  to  demand 
proof  of  their  validity,  is  to  reject,  virtually,  the  science  which 
professes  to  build  upon  them.  To  the  philosopher  it  belongs 
to  point  out  the  marks  by  which  we  may  determine  in  all  the 
sciences,  formal  and  real,  what  judgments  are  necessarily 
true.  The  discovery  of  primary  truth  by  the  application  of 
these  marks  is  sometimes  a  work  of  no  small  difficulty,  even 
to  the  honest  inquirer,  but  much  more  to  a  mind  warped  by 
prejudice.  Prejudice,  of  necessity,  impedes  the  action  of  the 
intellect  in  its  attempts  to  think  an  object  as  it  is.  It  leads 
us,  unconsciously  almost,  to  think  any  presented  reality  in 
harmony  with  previously  adopted  opinions,  and  in  conformity 
with  our  wishes  and  desires.  "  The  eye  of  human  intellect," 
says  Bacon,  '*  is  not  dry,  but  receives  a  suffusion  from  the 
will  and  from  the  affections ;  so  that  it  may  almost  be  said 
to  engender  any  science  it  pleases.  For  what  a  man  wishes 
to  be  true,  that  he  prefers  believing." 
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"  Philosophy/'  says  Sir  William  Hamilton,  "  requires  an  emanci- 
pation firom  the  yoke  of  foreign  anthority,  a  rennnciation  of  all  blind 
adhesion  to  the  opinions  of  onr  age  and  country,  and  a  purification 
of  the  intellect  from  all  assumptiye  beliefs.  Unless  we  can  cast  off 
the  prejudices  of  the  man,  and  become  as  children,  docile  and  unper- 
yerted,  we  need  never  hope  to  enter  the  temple  of  philosophy.  It  is 
the  neglect  of  this  primary  condition  which  has  mainly  occasioned 
men  to  wander  from  the  unity  of  truth,  and  caused  the  endless 
▼ariety  of  religions  and  philosophical  sects.  Men  would  not  submit 
to  approach  the  Word  of  God  in  order  to  receive  from  that  alone 
their  doctrine  and  their  faith ;  but  they  came  in  general  with  pre- 
conceived opinions,  and,  accordingly,  each  found  in  revelation  only 
what  he  was  predetermined  to  find.  So,  in  like  manner,  is  it  in  phi- 
losophy. Consciousness  is  to  the  philosopher,  what  the  Bible  is  to 
the  theologian.  Both  are  revelations  of  Uie  truth,  and  both  afford 
the  truth  to  those  who  are  content  to  receive  it,  as  it  ought  to  be 
received,  with  reverence  and  submission.  But  as  it  has,  too  fre- 
quently, fared  with  the  one  revelation,  so  has  it  with  the  other.  Men 
turned,  indeed,  to  consciousness,  and  professed  to  regard  its  authority 
as  paramount ;  but  they  were  not  content  humbly  to  accept  the  facts 
which  consciousness  revealed,  and  to  establish  these,  without  re- 
trenchment or  distortion,  as  the  only  principles  of  their  philosophy : 
on  the  contrary,  they  came  with  opinions  already  formed,  with 
systems  already  constructed,  and  while  they  eagerly  appealed  to 
consciousness,  when  its  data  supported  their  conclusions,  they  made 
no  scruple  to  overlook,  or  to  misinterpret,  its  facts,  when  these  were 
not  in  harmony  with  their  conclusions."  • 

The  love  of  unity,  though  an  important  guiding  principle 
in  our  search  after  truth,  is  often  a  source  of  error.  The 
alchemists  of  former  times  would  see  in  nature  only  a  single 
metal,  just  as  now  many  physicists  profess  to  see  in  the 
varied  phenomena  of  the  material  universe  manifestations  of 
but  one  force.  **  Some  of  our  modem  zoologists,"  says 
Hamilton,  "  recoil  from  the  possibility  of  nature  working  on 
two  different  plans,  and  rather  than  renounce  the  unity  which 
delights  them,  they  insist  on  recognising  the  wings  of  insects 
in  the  gills  of  fishes,  and  the  sternum  of  quadrupeds  in  the 
antennsB  of  butterJBies, — and  all  this  that  they  may  prove 
that  man  is  only  the  evolution  of  a  moUuscum."  To  the 
thirst  for  unity  may  also  be  ultimately  traced  the  errors 
which  result  from  a  hasty  resort  to  hypothesis.  How  often 
do  we  find,  in  recent  speculations,  an  entire  disregard  of  the 
circumstances  in  which  hjrpotheses  are  permissible.  It  must 
be  borne  in  mind  that  all  suppositions  are  not  hypotheses. 
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Assumptions  are  of  two  kinds.  They  relate  either  (1)  to 
oaases  and  laws,  or  (2)  to  effects  or  facts.  The  former  only 
are  properly  termed  hypotheses,  and  are  allowable  under 
certam  well-defined  conditions.  One  of  the  most  important 
of  these  is, — that  the  facts  to  be  explained,  the  effects  to  be 
accounted  for,  should  be  ascertained  actually  to  exist.  Cullen 
has  truly  observed  that  there  are  more  false  facts  current  in 
the  world,  than  false  hypotheses  to  explain  them.  Philosophy 
does  not  permit  us  to  resort  to  hypotheses  to  account  for 
assumed  facts.  The  facts  themselves  must  first  be  established 
by  an  appeal  to  consciousness,  or  to  observation,  or  to  the 
testimony  of  competent  and  credible  witnesses.  The  dis- 
regard of  this  principle  has  been  productive  of  much  con- 
fusion and  error  in  the  physical  sciences.  Even  Mr.  Darwin, 
who,  probably  more  than  any  other  living  writer,  resorts  to 
his  imagination  for  facts,  now  allows  that  ''  false  feusts  are 
highly  injurious  to  the  progress  of  science."* 

We  purpose,  in  the  present  article,  to  deal  with  two 
notable  doctrines,  both  of  which  result  from  a  false  method 
of  inquiry,  namely,  the  theories  of  Natural  Selection  and 
of  the  Conservation  of  Energy.  According  to  Professor 
Huxley,  "  the  nineteenth  century,  as  far  as  science  is  con- 
cerned, will  be  known  in  history  as  having  given  birth  to 
these  two  doctrines."  It  is  our  intention  to  show  that  these 
doctrines  are  the  great  heresies  of  modem  science. 

The  hypothesis  of  ''Natural  Selection"  is  illegitimate, 
and  must  be  rejected  for  the  simple  reason  that  it  is  devised  to 
account  for  facts  which  are  assumed,  but  not  proved  to  exist. 
Mr.  Darwin  takes  for  granted  that  naturalists  have  already 
established  the  existence  of  eight  or  ten  unbroken  chains  of 
organised  beings.  He  further  assumes  that,  in  each  chain, 
one  being  succeeds  another  by  almost  insensible  changes  of 
structure,  and  that  organs  found  in  a  rudimentary  state  in 
one  being  are  found  in  perfection  in  some  being  further  down 
the  chain.  He  then  adds, ''  Analogy  would  lead  me  one  step 
further,  namely,  to  the  belief  that  all  animals  and  plants — 
all  the  organic  beings  which  have  ever  lived  on  this  earth, — 
have  descended  from  some  one  primordial  form." 

One  important  position,  however,  he  now  abandons.  Until 
recently  he  has  maintained  that,  though  we  are  entirely  igno- 
rant of  the  causes  of  variability,  we  may  take  for  granted 
that  no  variation  can  continue  to  exist,  unless  it  is  of  some 
special,  though  unrecognised  service.     In  his  latest  work, 

♦  The  Descent  of  Man,  Vol.  II.  p.  885. 
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The  Descent  of  Man,  he  candidly  admits  thai  in  this  he  has 
been  mistaken.  He  allows  that  his  hypothesis  of  natural 
selection  had  prevented  him  from  considering  ''the  exist- 
ence of  many  structures  which  appear  to  be,  as  far  as  we 
can  judge,  neither  beneficial  nor  injurious  "  (Vol.  I.  p.  152). 
He  might  as  well  have  gone  a  little  further,  and  admitted  that 
many  variations  from  a  ^ven  type  are  not  merely  not  useful 
to  the  animal,  but  positively  hurtful.  The  admissions,  how- 
ever, which  he  does  make,  amount  to  an  abandonment  of  one 
of  the  most  important  assumptions  of  his  system,  ''The 
Survival  of  the  Fittest."  This  supposed  fact  being  abandoned, 
it  is  easy  to  see  that  the  theory  of  natural  selection 
must,  as  a  necessary  consequence,  be  given  up.  Mr.  Darwin  is 
evidently  not  quite  prepared  to  take  this  step.  For  the 
present,  he  contents  himself  with  allowing  that  he  has 
"  attributed  too  much  to  the  action  of  natural  selection." 
But  after  giving  up  the  fact  of  "  the  survival  of  the  fittest," 
ho  cannot  •  consistently  retain  the  hypothesis  of  natural 
selection ;  for  the  theory  was  avowedly  framed  to  account  for 
this  assumed  fact  alone.  He  still  retains  the  supposed  facts 
of  transmutation  and  variation.  This,  however,  will  avail 
nothing,  since  he  has  never  professed  to  account  for  variability 
by  natural  selection.  Even  in  his  Descent  of  Man,  he  says, 
"  with  respect  to  the  causes  of  variability,  we  are  in  all  cases 
very  ignorant "  (Vol.  I.  p.  111).  He  clings  tenaciously  to  the 
assumption  that  existing  species  are  the  modified  descendants 
of  other  species,  and  maintains  that  man  is  derived  from  some 
less  highly  organised  form.  Here  is  his  outline  of  the  com- 
plete genealogy  of  man : — 

*'  By  oonsiderisg  the  embryological  stmoture  of  man— the  homo- 
logies which  he  presents  with  the  lower  animals — ^the  radiments 
which  he  retains — and  the  reversions  to  which  he  is  liable,  we  can 
partly  recall  in  imagination  the  former  condition  of  our  early  pro- 
genitors ;  and  can  approximately  place  them  in  their  proper  position 
in  the  zoological  series.  We  thas  learn  that  man  is  descended  from 
a  hairy  qnadrnped,  famished  with  a  tail  and  pointed  ears,  prohably 
arboreal  in  its  habits,  and  an  inhabitant  of  the  Old  World.  This 
creature,  if  its  whole  stractore  had  been  examined  by  a  naturalist, 
wonld  have  been  classed  amongst  the  Qaadrumana,  as  sarely  as 
woald  the  common  and  still  more  ancient  progenitor  of  the  Old  and 
New  World  monkeys.  The  Qaadmmana  and  all  the  higher  manmials 
are  probably  derived  from  an  ancient  marsnpial  animal,  and  this 
throagh  a  long  line  of  diversified  forms,  either  from  some  reptile-like 
or  some  amphibian-like  creature,  and  this  again  from  some  fish-like 
animaL    In  the  dim  obscurity  of  the  past  we  can  see  that  the  early 
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progenitor  of  all  the  Yertebrata  maat  have  been  an  aqnaiic  animal, 
provided  with  branchisB,  with  the  two  sexes  united  in  the  same  indi- 
vidaal,  and  with  the  most  important  organs  of  the  body  (sach  as  the 
brain  and  heart)  imperfectly  developed.  This  animal  seems  to  have 
been  more  like  the  larvsB  of  our  existing  marine  Ascidians  than  any 
other  known  form."— 2%^  Descent  of  Man,  VoL  II.  pp.  389,  390. 

For  the  benefit  of  those  of  oar  readers  who  do  not  enjoy  a 
personal  acquaintance  with  all  their  congeners,  we  remark 
that  an  Ascidian  is  '*an  invertebrate,  hermaphrodite,  marine 
creature,  permanently  attached  to  a  support.  They  scarcely 
appear  like  animals,  and  consist  of  a  simple,  tough,  leathery 
sack,  with  two  small  projecting  orifices." 

But  it  is  surely  time  for  us  to  ask  what  proof  have  we  that 
the  facts  are  as  they  are  thus  asserted  ?  It  is  admitted  thai 
the  actual  history  of  organised  beings  during  the  historic 
period  supplies  no  evidence  whatever  of  the  existence  of  the 
supposed  gradations.  We  appeal  to  the  geological  record,  but 
with  no  better  result.  Geology  has  not  yet  furnished  a  fact 
which  indicates  the  transition  of  one  species  to  another,  nor 
of  one  form  of  a  complex  organ  to  another  less  imperfect. 
"He  who  rejects  these  views,"  says  Mr.  Darwin,  "on  the 
nature  of  the  geological  record,  mil  rightly  reject  my  whole 
theory ;  for  he  may  ask  in  vain  where  are  the  numberless 
transitional  links  which  must  formerly  have  connected  the 
closely  allied  or  representative  species  found  in  the  several 
stages  of  the  same  great  formations."  It  is  true  that  Huxley 
contradicts  Mr.  Darwin  on  this  point.  In  his  lecture  on  the 
"Pedigree  of  the  Horse,"  delivered  at  the  Boyal  Institution  in 
April  1870,  he  says  : — "  The  rocks  reveal  to  us  transitional 
forms  between  animals  now  existing  and  those  long  gone,  and 
yield  to  the  philosopher  fossils  transitional  between  groups  of 
animals  now  far  apart."  But  he  does  not  produce  a  single 
fact  in  support  of  this  bold  assertion.  All  the  facts  mentioned 
by  him  are  isolated,  and  fail  to  supply  the  required  connecting 
Imks.  We  still  have  nothing  but  discontinuity.  In  this  same 
lecture  he  also  informs  us  "  that  the  doctrine  of  evolution,  as 
set  forth  by  Darwin,  rests  upon  three  pillars  of  observation 
and  experiment.  The  first  of  these  is  the  production  of  living 
matter  from  matter  not  living ;  the  next  is  the  production  of 
new  species  by  natural  selection ;  the  third  pillar  is  historical 
evidence  of  living  animals  succeeding  each  other  in  a  way 
which  meets  the  requirements  of  the  doctrine." 

Now  as  Mr.  Darwin  himself  teaches  that  life  was  breathed  by 
the  great  Creator  into  that  primordial  form  from  which  aU 
other  organic  creatures  have  descended,  it  is  scarcely  just  to 
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represent  that  his  doctrine  of  evolution  rests  to  any  extent 
npon  the  assumption  that  living  matter  may  be  produced 
from  matter  not  living.  Professor  Huxley's  own  views  on 
this  subject  are,  if  we  mistake  not,  confused  and  even  contra- 
dictory. In  his  paper  on  the ''  Physical  Basis  of  Life/'  his  great 
purpose  seems  to  be  to  show  that  the  phenomena  of  life,  and 
even  of  mind,  may  result  from  the  action  of  purely  physical 
powers.  *'  I  take  it/'  he  says, ''  to  be  demonstrable  that  it  is 
utterly  impossible  to  prove  that  anything  whatever  may  not 
be  the  effect  of  a  material  and  necessary  cause."  But  if  we 
turn  to  his  address  delivered  at  the  last  meeting  of  the 
British  Association,  we  find  him  labouring  to  prove  that  there 
is  absolutely  no  evidence  to  justify  the  assumption  that 
living  matter  may  be  produced  from  matter  not  living! 
Surely  he  must  have  forgotten  that  Mr.  Darwin  had  asserted, 
long  before,  that  "  science  does  not  countenance  the  belief 
that  living  creatures  are  ever  produced  from  inorganic 
matter." 

Since  neither  the  actual  history  of  animate  beings  nor  the 
geological  record  supplies  proof  that  the  facts  are  what  the 
believers  in  the  theory  of  natural  selection  assert  them  to  be, 
we  are  led  to  inquire  whether  there  is  any  other  source  of 
evidence  open  to  us.  If  we  propose  to  examine  the  statements 
of  Scripture,  we  are  instantly  met  with  the  cry  that  the  Bible 
was  not  given  to  teach  science  !  We  freely  admit  that  there 
is  a  sense  in  which  the  Bible  was  not  designed  to  teach 
physical  science.  But  it  would  be  easy  to  show  that  in  pre- 
cisely the  same  sense  the  Bible  was  not  intended  to  teach  the 
science  of  morals  or  even  the  science  of  theology.  But  are 
we  to  infer  from  this  that  the  Bible  contains  no  reliable 
statement  of  the  facts  which  moral  philosophers  and  theolo- 
gians employ  in  building  up  their  respective  sciences.  Even 
it  we  are  not  allowed  in  the  region  of  science  to  take  for 
granted  the  Divine  authority  of  the  Bible,  we  may,  at  least, 
be  permitted  to  plead  that  its  account  of  the  origin  of  species 
is  as  deserving  of  our  attention  as  the  assertions  of  Darwin, 
and  Wallace,  and  Huxley.  Can  science  show  that  a  necessity 
was  imposed  upon  the  Creator  to  start  with  the  production  of 
but  one  organism  ?  Can  science  advance  any  reason  for  not 
supposing  that  the  Creator  had  ten,  or  ten  thousand,  or  ten 
milhon  points  of  departure?  The  arguments  employed  by 
Mr.  Darwin  merely  prove  that  it  was  possible  for  the  Deity  to 
create  a  single  living  being  which  should  have  within  itself 
all  the  elements  to  be  employed  by  Him  in  the  production  of 
myriad  forms  of  existence  for  countless  ages.    We  are  not 
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disposed  to  deny  that  this  was  within  the  range  of  the  Divine 
agency.  So  long  as  Mr.  Darwin  does  not  insist,  with  Mr. 
Mill,  that  Omnipotence  implies  power  to  make  two  and  two 
four  in  one  world  and  five  m  another,  we  agree  that  it  is  an 
essential  attribute  of  the  Deity.  Bat  science  strictly  has 
nothing  to  do  with  powibilitieB.  It  takes  account  only  of  the 
cLCtwaUy  existent.  By  actually  existent  we  do  not  mean  what 
is  merely  existent  now,  since  the  *'  actually  existent "  can  be 
contemplated  in  relation  to  time  past  and  future,  as  weU  as 
present.  It  is  with  the  actual  as  opposed  to  the  possible  that 
science  has  to  deaJ.  As  a  naturalist,  Mr.  Darwin  has  obserred 
and  carefully  recorded  a  multitude  of  most  interesting  facts, 
but  these  facts  have  no  connection  with  his  theory  of  evolu- 
tion, and  lend  it  no  supi>ort.  His  **  primordial  form  "  exists 
nowhere  but  in  ^'the  scientific  imagination."  Naturalists, 
therefore,  are  bound  to  accept  the  Scripture  statement  in 
evidence.  What  then  does  Moses  say  ?  He  tells  us  that  life  was 
breathed  into  many  forms ;  that  each  plant  was  made  after 
its  kind,  and  each  animal  after  its  kind ;  and  that  all  were 
created  very  good,  having  all  their  organs  perfectly  adapted 
to  the  purposes  we  now  see  them  fulfil,  not  needing  subse- 
quent improvements  to  fit  them  for  use.  It  is  thus  evident 
that  in  every  particular  the  statements  of  Moses  are  directly 
opposed  to  those  of  Mr.  Darwin.  It  does  not  belong  to  the 
philosopher,  as  such,  to  determine  which  account  is  correct. 
All  that  the  philosopher  insists  upon  is  that  if  the  naturalist 
can  produce  evidence  to  prove  that  there  was  but  a  single  point 
of  departure,  it  will  still  have  to  be  maintained  that  the 
beginning  of  each  sentient  being  now  is  the  result  of  a  special 
act  of  creative  power  not  less  than  was  the  beginning  of  the 
first  '^  Ascidian  "  into  which  was  breathed  the  breath  of  life. 

Mr.  Darwin,  in  his  most  recent  work,  boldly  applies  his 
theory  of  evolution  to  man — to  the  faculties  of  his  soul  as 
well  as  to  the  powers  of  his  body.  But  in  dealing  with  mental 
phenomena  he  is  evidently  out  of  his  element.  In  order  to 
make  the  facts  of  mind  fit  his  theory  he  resorts  to  the  wildest 
assumptions.  His  account  of  the  moral  sense  is  almost  aa 
wide  of  the  realities  of  which  sane  intellects  are  conscious  as 
is  the  notable  theory  of  Professor  Bain.  According  to  Bain 
our  moral  judgments  are  determined  by  our  hopes  and  fears. 
Hence  if  parents  reward  their  children  for  interested  or 
selfish  acts  only,  and  punish  them  for  all  manifestations  of 
disinterested  good-will,  they  will  necessarily  judge  that  selfiysh^ 
ness  is  morally  right  and  praiseworthy,  and  that  benevolence 
is  wrong  and  deserving  of  punishmeiut  L    We  are  unable  ta 
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see  any  advantage  that  the  Darwinian  doctrine  has  over  that 
of  Professor  Bain.  Both  writers  persistently  ignore  the  fact 
that  there  are  necessary  truths  in  ethics  not  less  than  in 
mathematics.  Regarding  Mr.  Darwin's  views  of  the  moral 
faculty,  an  able  writer  says : — 

''We  wish  we  oould  think  that  these  specalatioDS  were  as  in- 
nocuous as  they  are  unpractical  and  nnscientific,  but  it  is  too  probable 
that  if  unchecked  they  might  exert  a  very  mischievous  influence. 
We  abstain  from  noticing  their  bearings  on  religious  thought, 
although  it  is  hard  to  see  how,  on  Mr.  Darwin's  hypothesis,  it  is 
possible  to  ascribe  to  man  any  other  immortality,  or  any  other 
spiritual  existence,  than  that  possessed  by  the  brutes.  But,  apart 
from  these  considerations,  if  such  yiews  as  he  advances  on  the  nature 
of  the  Moral  Sense  were  generally  accepted,  it  seems  evident  that 
morality  would  lose  all  elements  of  stable  authority,  and  the  ever- 
fixed  marks,  around  which  the  tempests  of  human  passion  now  break 
themselves,  would  cease  to  exert  their  guiding  and  controlling  in- 
flnenoa  Mr.  Darwin  is  careful  to  observe  that  he  does  not  wish  '  to- 
maintain  that  every  strictly  social  animal,  if  its  intellectual  and  social 
faculties  were  to  become  as  active  and  as  highly  developed  as  man, 
would  acquire  exactly  the  same  moral  sense  as  ours.'  If  this  be  the 
case,  why  should  our  existing  moral  sense  be  deemed  a  permanent 
standard  ?  *  If,  for  instance,'  says  Mr.  Darwin,  '  to  take  an  extreme 
case,  men  were  reared  under  precisely  the  same  conditions  as  hive- 
b^es,  there  can  scarcely  be  a  doubt  that  our  unmarried  females 
would,  like  the  worker  bees,  think  it  a  sacred  daty  to  kill  their 
brothers,  and  mothers  would  strive  to  kill  their  fertile  daughters, 
4xnd  no  one  would  think  of  interfering,*  •  What  is  this  but  to  place 
every  barrier  of  moral  obligation  at  the  mercy  of  the  *  conditions  of 
life  ? '  Men,  unfortunately,  have  the  power  of  acting  not  according 
to  what  is  their  ultimate  social  interest,  but  according  to  their  ideas 
of  it ;  and  if  the  doctrine  could  be  impressed  on  them  that  right  and 
wrong  have  no  other  meaning  than  the  pursuit  or  the  neglect  of  that 
ultimate  interest,  conscience  would  cease  to  be  a  check  upon* the 
wildest,  or,  as  Mr.  Darwin's  own  illustration  allows  us  to  add,  the 
most  murderous  revolutions.  At  a  moment  when  every  artificial 
principle  of  authority  seems  undermined,  we  have  no  other  guarantee 
for  the  order  and  peace  of  life  except  in  the  eternal  authority  of  those 
elementary  principles  of  duty  which  are  independent  of  all  times  and 
all  circumstances.  There  is  much  reason  to  fear  that  loose  philo- 
sophy, stimulated  by  an  irrational  religion,  has  done  not  a  little  to 
weaken  the  force  of  these  principles  in  France,  and  that  this  is,  at  all 
events,  one  potent  element  in  the  disorganisation  of  French  society. 
A  man  incurs  a  grave  responsibility  who,  with  the  authority  of  a 
weU*eamed  reputation,  advances  at  such  a  time  the  disintegrating 
speculations  of  this  book.  He  ought  to  be  capable  of  supporting 
them  by  the  most  conclusive  evidence  of  facts.    To  put  them  forward 
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on  snob  inoompleie  eyidence,  snch  carsory  inyestigation,  Bacb  bypo- 
thetical  argnments  as  we  have  exposed,  is  nore  than  unscientifio — 
ifc  is  reckless."— rA«  Times,  April  8, 1871. 

The  way  is  now  prepared  for  an  examination  of  Mr. 
Darwin's  hypothesis  of  "  Natural  Selection."  This  hypothesis 
mast  not  be  confoonded,  as  is  frequently  done,  with  the 
doctrine  of  evolution.  Speaking  with  philosophical  strictness 
the  latter  is  not  an  hypothesis  at  all.  It  is  an  assumption  of 
fact,  but  as  yet  its  validity  has  not  been  established.  We 
may  very  safely  assert  that  there  is  not  a  fact  recorded  in  the 
works  of  Mr.  Darwin  which  implies  even  the  possibility  of  the 
transformations  and  gradations  for  which  he  contends.  But 
granting  that  the  facts  are  precisely  what  he  affirms  them  to 
be,  the  question  arises,  does  the  hypothesis  of  natural  vSelec- 
tion  explain  these  facts — does  it  account  for  their  existence  ? 
He  never  asserts  that  natural  selection  is  the  cause  of  the 
assumed  variations.  On  the  contrary,  he  teaches  that  natural 
selection  can  act  only  upon  variations  already  existent.  He 
represents  it  as  securing  "  the  survival  of  the  fittest "  by 
destroying  all  variations  that  are  either  injurious  or  useless. 
He  speaks  of  it  as  a  power  intently  watching  each  variation, 
of  course  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  whether  the  varia- 
tion will  give  to  the  creature  possessing  it  any  advantage  in 
the  great  struggle  for  existence.  In  his  last  work  he  can- 
didly confesses  that  natural  selection  is  sometimes  caught 
napping.  It  is  thus  he  accounts  for  the  continuance  of  use- 
less variations. 

We  have  found  it  no  easy  matter  to  determine  the  precise 
reality  which  Mr.  Darwin  intends  to  symbolise  by  the  term 
''Natural  Selection."  He  admits  that  the  term  is  in  some 
respects  a  bad  one,  as  it  seems  to  imply  conscious  choice. 
To  show  that  there  may  be  selection  without  consciousness 
and  without  intention  or  choice,  he  quotes  the  remark  of 
Huxley  that  ''when  the  wind  heaps  up  sand-dunes  it  sifts, 
and  unconsciously  selects  from  the  gravel  on  the  beach  grains 
of  sand  of  equal  size."  So,  says  Mr.  Darwin,  "  for  brevity's  sake 
I  sometimes  speak  of  natural  selection  as  an  intelligent 
power ;  in  the  same  way  as  astronomers  speak  of  the  attrao* 
tion  of  gravity  ruling  the  movements  of  the  planets."  *  Having 
conceded  that  we  must  suppose  an  Intelligent  Agent  to 
account  for  the  existence  of  that  primordial  organism  from 
which  all  animate  creatures  have  proceeded,  he  evidently 

•  Variation  of  Animals  and  Plants  under  DomesHcaHant  Vol.  I.  pp.  6,  194. 
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<leeins  it  unnecessary  to  admit  the  continued  exercise  of  the 
agency  of  the  Creator,  to  explain  the  ever-changing  pheno- 
mena presented  to  observation.  But  if  Mr.  Darwin  intends,  as 
"we  suppose  he  does,  to  eliminate  as  far  as  possible  all  evidence 
of  design  from  such  phenomena,  then  his  reference  to  the 
attraction  of  gravity  is  for  him  most  unfortunate.  In  gravity 
we  have  a  force  acting  in  harmony  with  a  well-ascertained 
law.  This  force  is  a  constituted  power  dependent  upon  the 
agency  of  the  Creator,  not  only  for  its  existence,  but  for  the 
^conditions  of  its  contiQued  exercise.  Hence  the  actions  de- 
termined by  the  force  of  gravity  are  not  explained  until  we 
trace  out  the  Personal  Agent  who  is  the  real  originator  of 
those  movements.  The  actions  are  not,  if  we  speak  with 
philosophical  strictness,  produced  by  the  force,  but  by  the 
agent  employing  that  force  simply  as  an  instrument  to  ac- 
complish perceived  and  designed  ends.  The  hypothesis  that 
all  phenomena  which  cannot  be  referred  to  the  power  of 
created  agents  are  the  immediate  sequents  of  the  Divine  voli- 
tion is  not  allowable.  We  must  admit  the  fact  of  secondary 
causation.  This,  however,  does  not  imply  that  the  so-called 
^'  secondaiy  causes  "  are  anything  more  than  **  instruments." 
They  never  produce  or  originate  effects,  and  always  involve, 
as  their  necessary  correlative,  the  existence  of  an  Intelligent 
Agent. 

Nor  must  we  confound  law  with  secondary  cause.  Thus, 
the  law  of  gravitation  can  have  existence  only  as  a  rule  of 
action  in  the  mind  of  the  great  Buler,  who  is  the  real  origin- 
ator or  cause  of  the  movements  which  we  immediately  refer 
to  the  force  of  gravity.  Hence  we  regard  it  as  a  primary  and 
necessary  truth  that  all  regulated  action  implies  an  agent 
who  exerts  his  power  in  accordance  with  a  perceived  rule. 
Some,  perhaps,  may  deny  that  we  are  under  the  necessity  of 
so  thinking.  Bat  it  is  not  difficult  to  show  that  the  judgment 
in  question  possesses  all  the  marks  of  a  self-evident  and 
(necessary  truth.  "  He  who  rejects  it  will  assuredly  be  able 
to  present  nothing  better  deserving  of  credence." 

But  Mr.  Darwin[s  assumption  that  natural  selection  does  not 
involve  the  exercise  of  choice  or  purpose  by  some  mind  or 
person,  cannot  be  admitted.  The  action  which  he  attributes 
to  natural  selection  is  clearly  regulated  action.  Why  should 
natural  selection  favour  the  preservation  of  useful  varieties 
only  ?  Such  action  cannot  be  referred  to  blind  force ;  it  can 
belong  to  mind  alone.  Mr.  Darwin  sometimes  confesses  that 
his  hypothesis  carries  absurdity  on  the  very  face  of  it.  Thus 
lie  says : — 
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"  To  suppose  that  the  eye,  with  all  its  inimitable  oontrivanoea  for 
a^josting  the  focus  to  diffesent  distauoes,  for  admitting  difTerent 
amounts  of  light,  and  for  the  correction  of  spherical  and  chromatic 
aberration,  could  have  been  formed  bj  natural  selection,  seems,  I 
freely  confess,  absurd  in  the  highest  possible  degree.  When  it  was 
first  said  that  fche  sun  stood  still  and  the  world  turned  round,  the 
common  sense  of  mankind  declared  the  doctrine  false ;  but  the  old 
saying  of  Vox  populi  vox  Dei,  as  every  philosopher  knows,  can  never 
be  trusted  in  science.  Beason  tells  me,  that  if  numerous  gradations 
from  a  perfect  and  complex  eye  to  one  very  imperfect  and  simple, 
each  grade  being  useful  to  its  possessor,  can  be  shown  to  exist ;  if^ 
further,  the  eye  does  vary  ever  so  slightly,  and  the  variations  be 
inherited,  which  is  certainly  the  case,  and  if  any  variation  or  modifi- 
cation in  the  organ  be  ever  useful  to  an  animal  under  changing  con- 
ditions of  life,  then  the  difficulty  of  believing  that  a  perfect  and 
complex  eye  could  be  formed  by  natural  selection,  though  insuperable 
by  our  imagination,  can  hardly  be  considered  real." 

''This  reminds  us,'*  says  Professor  Young, ''  of  Kepler's  fortuitous 
salad.  The  story  goes  that  the  astronomer  having  delayed  coming 
down  to  his  supper,  his  wife,  who  was  something  of  a  shrew,  took 
him  to  task  for  keeping  her  waiting.  He  excused  himself  by  telling 
her  he  had  got  so  absorbed  in  thinking  of  the  theory  of  'the 
fortuitous  concourse  of  atoms '  that  he  had  forgotten  the  salad  she 
had  prepared.  Katherine  naturally  asked  for  an  explanation  of  thia 
odd  theory.  He  replied,  '  Suppose  that  from  all  eternity  there  had 
been  flying  about  atoms  of  vinegar,  and  atoms  of  oil,  and  atoms  of 
lettuce,  you  peroeive  that  in  time  we  might  have  had  a  salad.'  '  Aye, 
aye,'  said  his  wife,  '  all  that  might  be,  but  you  wouldn't  get  one  so 
nicely  dressed  as  this  I '  So  in  reference  to  the  fortuitous  eye, 
formed  as  supposed,  we  think  it  would  have  been  a  far  inferior  eye 
to  that  which  Mr.  Darwin  employed  in  penning  the  foregoing 
scheme.*' — Modem  Scepiidem,  p.  161. 

Newton  asks,  Was  the  eye  contrived  mithout  skill  in  optics  ? 
Mr.  Darwin  allows  that  if  the  eye  required  an  intelligent 
being,  skilled  in  the  laws  of  optics,  his  theory  must  fall  to  the 
ground.  In  the  second  volume  of  the  Journal  of  the  Trans^ 
actions  of  the  Victoria  Institute  there  is  a  remarkable  paper  on 
the  Darwinian  theory  by  the  Bev.  Walter  Mitchell,  M.A.,  one 
of  the  Vice-presidents  of  the  Society.  We  regret  that  this 
paper  is  not  more  widely  known.  We  shall,  therefore,  quote 
from  it  somewhat  extensively : — 

"Let  us  test,"  says  Mr.  Mitchell,  "the  credibility  of  Dar- 
winism on  issues  raised  by  Darwin  himself — such,  for  instance,  as 
the  fDimation  of  the  human  eye  on  his  hypothesis..  'If  it  could  be 
demonstrated,'  he  says, '  that  any  complex  organ  existed  which  could 
not  have  been  formed  by  numerous  successive  shght  modifications,  my 
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theory  would  absolutely  break  down/    The  whole  spirit  aud  tenor  of 
all  that  Mr.  Darwin  writes  on  this  subject  may  be  thus  paraphrased  :«• 
^  The  argument  from  design  is  the  greatest  orux  I  have  to  get  over;  I 
must  evade  it  or  deny  it  altogether — design  can  have  no  place  in  my 
system :  admit  it,  and  my  hypothesis  £el1Ib  to  the  ground.'    He  admits 
that  if  such  a  complex  organ  as  the  human  eye  could  not  be  formed,  as 
he  says  it  has  been,  by  the  law  of  natural  selection,  his  theory  must 
break  down.    How  then  upon  this  system  is  so  complex  an  organ  as 
the  eye  formed  ?  The  primordial  being  of  Mr.  Darwin  is  not  formed  with 
any  eye  from  which  our  own  may  trace  its  ancestry.   It  is  to  be  traced 
back  to  an  organ  not  optical  at  dl,  or  made  with  any  reference  to  the 
laws  of  light,  but  to  the  mere  chance  exposure  of  a  nerve  of  sensation 
to  the  influence  of  light.  ...  I  take  the  eye,  as  I  believe  I  have  a  right 
to  do,  on  sound  scientific  principles,  as  a  perfect  optical  instrument. 
I  say  nothing  of  the  secretion  of  that  black  pigment  which  absorbs  the 
superfluous  rays  of  light    I  say  nothing  of  that  marvellous  mechanism 
which  changes  the  curvature  of  the  lenses  of  the  eye  in  a  manner  no 
human  instrument  can  ever  do.  I  say  nothing  of  the  iris — that  varying 
diaphragm  so  sensitive  to  light,  not  for  vision  but  for  contractibility — 
which  admits  into  the  camera  obscura  of  the  eye  just  that  amount  of 
light  which  is  necessary  for  the  perfection  of  the  image  on  the  retina. 
I  take  this  marvellous  instrument,  and  I  am  told  by  Mr.  Darmn  that 
liis  system  must  collapse,  that  his  hypothesis  must  crumble  to  dust, 
unless  I  can  believe,  as  a  thing  within  the  range  of  credibility,  that 
this  perfect  instrument  has  originated  without  a  designer.     For  this  is 
the  force  of  Mr.  Darwin's  argument,  that  these  lenses,  so  perfectly 
adapted  to  the  laws  of  light  in  geometrical  form  and  refractive  powers 
on  the  rays  of  light,  with  all  the  marvellous  mechanism  for  adapting 
them  for  near  and  distant  vision,  manifest  no  unanswerable  evidence  of 
design ;   that  it  is  credible  that  all  this  marvellous  combination  and 
perfect  adaptation  to  the  laws  of  light  are  due  to  no  forethought,  no 
design,  no  wisdom.    That  all  this  has  been  formed  simply  by  the  law 
of  natural  selection.    That  some  being  possessed  of  sensitive  nerves, 
some  wons  of  ages  ago,  had  one  of  these  nerves  accidentally  exposed  to 
light.     I  am  told,  without  proof,  that  any  nerve  of  sensation — ^by 
which,  I  presume,  is  meant  a  nerve  sensitive  to  the  touch — ^if  exposed 
to  light,  would  be  sensitive  to  light ;  that  this  nerve  becoming  so 
sensitive  to  light  became  protected  by  a  transparent  film.    That  I  must 
admit  these  assumptions,  contrary  to  all  we  know  about  nerves  of 
sensation,  as  credible.    That,  starting  from  such  an  imperfect  eye  as 
this,  I  am  to  arrive  at  the  human  eye  according  to  this  law :  that  an 
animal  possessed  of  such  an  imperfect  eye  as  a  nerve  covered  with  a 
•transparent  film  would  have  such  an  advantage  in  the  fierce  struggle 
for  existence  as  to  destroy  all  its  eyeless  congeners ;   that  it  wotdd 
neceBsanly  propagate  animals  with  like  imperfect  eyes ;    that  in  the 
course  of  time,  if  any  accidental  improvement  took  place  in  the  film 
better  adapted  for  the  purposes  of  an  eye,  the  animal  with  the  improved 
«ye  would  succeed  better  in  the  struggle  for  life,  and  propagate  suc- 
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cessors  with  the  improvement.  And  so  the  chanoe  improvementSy. 
occnrring  through  no  law  of  design,  but  seized  upon  by  the  stem  law 
of  the  fierce  battle  for  existence,  during  a  succession  of  unaccountable 
ages,  is  sufficient  to  render  the  formation  of  such  an  instrument  as  the 
human  eye  credible.  I  ask  for  proofi  of  so  monstrous  an  hypothesis 
— something  to  render  it  credible.  I  am  told  that  animals  exist  haying 
eyes  far  more  imperfect  than  those  of  man ;  but  the  series  which  is  to 
set  forth  the  slow  steps  of  successiye  improyements  of  the  eye  are  not 
to  be  traced  in  the  present  great  variety  of  eyes  now  found  among  the 
animal  creation.  There  are  breaks  in  the  law  of  progression.  In  one 
direction  I  may  start  with  one  eye,  then  eight  eyes,  then  countless 
myriads  of  eyes  or  lenses,  in  the  same  Hying  being.  How  is  it,  in  the 
formation  of  the  eye  according  to  this  principle  of  chance  improve- 
ments,  when  I  trace  the  eyes  of  so  great  a  proportion  of  what  are 
called  the  higher  animals,  I  find  this  law  of  divergence  strictly  con-> 
fined  to  the  number  two,  while  among  the  lower  orders  of  the  animate 
world  it  ranges  through  such  a  wide  variety  ?  Why  such  uniformity 
in  one  direction?  Why  so  grdat  a  variety  in  the  other?  Again, 
setting  aside  this  difficulty,  and  supposing  that  the  missing  links  of  a 
series  of  imperceptible  gradations  are  buried  in  the  undiscovered  strata 
of  past  geological  ages,  I  ask,  why  do  the  animals  with  the  eyes  taken 
as  examples  of  imperfect  ones  still  survive  in  that  battle  for  existence 
in  which  they  ought  long  ago  to  have  been  worsted  ?  But  here  I  would 
pause,  and  ask  whether  the  eyes  taken  by  Mr.  Darwin  as  imperfect 
eyes  are  so  ?  I  deny  their  imperfection.  I  believe  they  are  as  per- 
fectly adapted  to  the  wants  of  their  owners  as  my  eyes  are  to  mine. 
I  believe  the  eight  lenses  of  the  spider,  or  the  millions  of  lenses  of  the 
bee  or  the  butterfly,  are  as  perfectly  adapted  to  the  necessities  of  those 
animals  as  man's,  or  those  of  any  other  being.  I  know  that  if  I  search 
for  the  microscopic  lens  invented  by  Coddington  from  his  knowledge  of 
the  laws  of  optics,  in  the  works  of  animate  nature,  I  find  it  in  any  one 
of  the  lenses  of  the  common  house-fly.  But  if  it  be  credible  that  such 
a  complex  organ  as  the  eye  is  formed  in  this  way,  I  must  assume  all 
other  complex  organs  to  be  created  in  a  similar  manner.  ...  I  say 
fearlessly  that  any  hypothesis  which  requires  us  to  admit  that  the 
formation  of  such  complex  organs  as  the  eye,  the  ear,  the  heart,  the 
brain,  with  all  their  marvellous  structures  and  mechanical  adaptations 
to  the  wants  of  the  creatures  possessing  them,  so  perfectly  in  harmony, 
too,  with  the  laws  of  inorganic  matter,  afibrds  no  evidence  of  design  ; 
that  such  structures  could  be  built  up  by  gradual  chance  improvements, 
perpetuated  by  the  law  of  transmission,  and  perfected  by  the  destruc- 
tion of  creatures  less  favourably  endowed,  is  so  incredible,  that  I  marvel 
to  find  any  thinking  man  capable  of  adopting  it  for  a  single  moment. 
Mr.  Darwin  not  only  deprives  us  of  any  evidence  of  design  in  the 
physical  structures  of  animate  life,  he  would  also  eliminate  that  evi- 
dence from  the  psychological  phenomena  of  living  beings.  He  feels 
bound  to  bring  the  cell-making  instinct  of  the  hive-bee  within  the 
working  of  his  hypothesis.    He  does  not  deny,  as  some  of  his  admirera 
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haye  endeavoured  to  do,  the  mathematical  perfection  of  the  cells  con- 
stitating  the  honeycomb.  He  does  not  seek  to  evade  the  problem  by 
the  fiction  of  equal  pressures  exerted  by  equal  hemispheres  pressing 
against  each  other.  He  does  not  ignore  the  fact  that  the  angles  of  the 
tenninal  planes  of  the  hexagonal  cells  were  determined  and  measured 
long  before  there  was  any  hypothesis  as  to  their  formation,  and  even 
before  the  mathematical  problem  was  solved  which  showed  that  the 
bee's  cell  was  the  only  form  which  gave  the  greatest  amount  of  store- 
room with  the  least  possible  expenditure  of  material.  The  hive-bee 
makes  each  comb  of  two  sets  of  cells  placed  back  to  back.  Each  cell 
is  terminated  by  three  flat  lozenge-shaped  planes,  each  plane  being 
shaped  like  the  diamond  on  playing  cards.  The  three  planes  terminating 
a  cell  on  one  side  of  the  comb,  are  the  bottoms  of  three  different  cells 
on  the  other  side ;  so  that  tbe  hexagonal  cells  are  not  placed  back  to 
back.  Indeed,  the  partition  wall  of  the  two  sets  of  cells  forms  a  series 
of  lozenge-shaped  cups  on  either  side,  and  gives  marvellous  strength  to 
the  structure  of  the  comb,  on  the  same  principle  which  causes  the 
Gothic  architect  to  support  the  weight  of  his  roof  by  flying  buttresses. 
A  thousand — nay,  a  m3rnad  of  angles  might  be  chosen  for  the  rhomb- 
lozenge,  any  one  of  which  would  imitate  tiie  structure  of  the  bee's  cell 
as  to  its  general  appearance.  Eigid  mathematical  evidence  shows, 
however,  that  the  bee  chooses  just  that  one  angle  of  109°  28"  which 
gives  the  greatest  economy  of  material  with  the  greatest  power  of 
storage.  . .  .  How  does  Mr.  Darwin  account  for  the  hive-bee  acquiring 
this  marvellons  instinct  for  making  so  perfect  a  mathematical  structure? 
Why  a  chance  improvement  in  cell -making,  manifesting  itself  among  a 
certain  set  of  bees,  gave  them  an  advantage  in  the  struggle  of  life 
above  other  bees !  This  improvement  was  transmitted  to  the  next 
generation ;  then  another  improvement  was  made  in  the  same  manner ; 
and  so  on,  till,  in  process  of  time,  as  an  accidentally  exposed  nerve 
beoame  a  perfect  eye,  a  race  of  bees  gradually  improved  an  almost 
shapeless  cell  into  the  mathematical  perfection  of  that  of  the 
hire-bee  1 " 

As  Mr.  Darwin  refuses  to  allow  that  the  action  of  natural 
selection  necessarily  implies  the  existence  of  consciousness 
and  purpose,  he  ought  not  to  be  surprised  at  the  use  made  of 
his  doctrine  by  writers  of  the  atheistical  school.  Biichner, 
Vogt,  Haeckel,  &c.  accept  his  theory,  because  they  think  it 
dispenses  ^ith  the  necessity  of  supposing  an  intelligent 
Creator  and  Buler,  in  order  to  account  for  the  phenomena  of 
the  universe.  Dr.  Biichner  emphatically  denies  the  existence 
of  design.  He  says,  ''  the  stag  was  not  endowed  with  long 
legs  to  enable  him  to  run  fast,  but  he  runs  fast  because  his 
legs  are  long."  And  is  not  this  precisely  Mr.  Darwin's  posi- 
tion respecting  the  eye?  The  eye  was  not  made  for  seeing; 
we  see  because  we  happen  to  have  eyes !  He  frequently  finds 
it  very  difficult  to  reconcile  his  theory,  not  merely  with  tbe 
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doctrines  of  the  Bible,  but  with  the  instinetiye  jadgments  of 
his  own  mind.  Hence  he  often  uses  language  altogether  out 
of  harmony  with  his  special  opinions.  Although  he  affirms 
that  the  action  of  natural  selection  does  not  imply  conscious 
choice,  yet  he  says,  '*  Natural  selection  will  pick  out  with 
unerring  skill  each  improvement."  He  represents  it  as  a 
''power  always  intently  watching  each  shghtly  accidental 
variation."  He  speaks  of  the  woodpecker,  with  its  feet,  tail, 
beak,  and  tongue,  as  being  ''  so  admirahly  adapted  to  catch 
insects  under  the  bark  of  trees."  Professor  Owen  accepts  Mr. 
Darwin's  doctrine  of  the  transmutation  of  species,  and  even 
agrees  with  Huxley  in  regarding  all  forces  as  material ;  but 
rejects  the  hypothesis  of  natural  selection.  To  this  he 
opposes  the  theory  of  "  Derivation,"  and  holds  that  in  all 
animate  creatures  there  is  ''an  innate  tendency  to  change, 
irrespective  of  altered  surrounding  circumstances."  He  thus 
assigns  a  secondary  cause  for  variations,  and  recognises 
creative  power  in  the  variety  and  beauty  of  the  results.  But 
the  hypothesis  of  "  Derivation  "  must  be  rejected,  for  the  very 
reason  that  we  reject  the  theory  of  "  Natural  Selection."  The 
facts  it  professes  to  explain,  have  not  been  proved  to  exist. 

The  closing  paragraphs  of  Mr.  Darwin's  work  on  the 
"Variation  of  Animals  and  Plants  under  Domestication" 
curiously  reveal  the  perplexity  of  which  he  is  conscious. 
He  says : — 

"  If  we  assume  that  each  particular  variation  was  from  the  be- 
gimiiug  of  all  time  pre-ordained,  the  plasticity  of  organisation, 
which  leads  to  many  injarious  deviations  of  structure,  as  well  as 
that  redundant  power  of  reproduction  which  inevitably  leads  to  a 
straggle  for  existence,  and,  as  a  consequence,  to  the  natural  selection 
or  survival  of  the  fittest,  must  appear  to  us  superflaous  laws  of 
nature.  On  the  other  hand,  an  omnipotent  and  omniscient  Creator 
ordains  everything,  and  forms  everything.  Thus  we  are  brought 
face  to  face  with  a  difficulty  as  insoluble  as  is  that  of  free-will  and 
predestination." 

But  the  difficulty  hero  referred  to,  is  of  Mr.  Darwin's  own 
creation.  It  exists  nowhere  but  in  his  fertile  imagination. 
Had  he  started  with  a  correct  philosophy  of  causation,  the 
difficulty  could  not  have  arisen.  He  refers  to  free-will  and 
predestination,  but  there  is  no  insoluble  difficulty  here.  There 
is  mystery,  we  grant,  but  not  more  than  exists  in  connection 
with  every  ultimate  fact,  whether  revealed  in  the  Bible  or  in 
human  consciousness.  The  affirmed  difficulty  respecting 
predestination  is  merely  the  result  of  a  false  definition  of  the 
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doctrine.  We  once  heard  a  celebrated  theologian  in  Scotland 
disconrsing  on  this  subject.  He  started  with  the  assumption 
that,  if  God  is  a  sovereign,  He  must  be  the  cause  or  author 
of  every  event,  and  that,  consequently,  man  cannot  be  free 
in  the  sense  of  having  power  to  originate  and  decide  his  own 
volitional  activity.  He  then  dwelt  upon  the  "insoluble  diflS- 
culty  "  presented  by  the  statements  of  Scripture  regarding 
predestination  and  moral  accountability.  He  represented  the 
Bible  as  teaching  that  we  are  responsible  for  actions  not 
really  originated  by  us,  at  the  same  time  admitting  that 
every  sane  mind  must  affirm  that  we  cannot  be  justly  held 
accountable  for  acts  of  the  will  of  which  we  are  not  the  real 
authors.  It  is  easy  to  see  that  the  asserted  difficulty  resulted 
exclusively  from  an  incorrect  definition  of  sovereignty.  In 
like  manner,  Mr.  Darwin's  ''insoluble  difficulty"  has  arisen 
solely  out  of  his  false  theory  of  natural  selection.  No  phi- 
losopher can  accept  this  theory,  since  it  so  manifestly  violates 
every  condition  of  a  legitimate  hypothesis. 

Let  us  now  turn  for  a  moment  to  a  much  older  doctrine 
than  this.  As,  in  the  present  paper,  we  proposed  to  deal 
with  the  heresies  of  science  in  their  purely  philosophical 
aspect,  we  consented  to  leave  out  of  view  the  Divine  authority 
of  the  Mosaic  account  of  the  beginnings  of  organic  existence. 
Since  the  theory  of  natural  selection  is  directly  opposed 
to  the  fundamental  principles  of  philosophy,  its  advocates 
must  do  battle  with  the  metaphysician  before  they  venture 
to  assail  the  theologian.  How,  then,  does  Moses  account  for 
the  facts  described  in  the  first  chapter  of  the  Book  of  Genesis? 
Not  by  the  action  of  the  blind  forces  of  matter ;  not  by  what 
Huxley  terms  "  natural  causes ;  "  but  by  referring  them  to  the 
agency  of  an  intelligent  and  all-wise  God.  Now,  we  are 
asked  to  reject  this  ancient  doctrine  for  that  propounded  by 
Darwin.  If  we  are  to  accept  the  testimony  of  Professor 
Huxley,  the  whole  scientific  world  has  decided  in  favour  of 
the  Darwinian  hypothesis.  In  his  paper  "  On  the  Methods 
and  Results  of  Ethnology"  he  treats  with  scorn  the  doc- 
trine that  God  created  Adam  and  Eve.  He  thinks  the  idea 
of  creation  unphilosophical !  He  calls  the  theory  of  Adam's 
creation  Adamitic  monogenism.  He  says  :  '*  Five-sixths  of 
the  public  are  taught  this  Adamitic  monogenism,  as  if  it  were 
an  established  truth,  and  believe  it.  I  do  not ;  and  I  am  not 
acquainted  with  any  man  of  science,  or  duly  instructed  per- 
son, who  does."  •  Now,  in  the  language  of  Mr.  Grove,  we  ask : 


♦  Fortnightly  lUvievf,  Vol.  L  pp.  273,  276. 
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"  Does  the  newly  proposed  view  remove  more  difficulties, 
require  fewer  assumptions,  and  present  more  consistency 
with  observed  facts,  than  that  which  it  seeks  to  supersede?*" 
Believing  that  our  readers  are  *'  duly  instructed  persons/'  we 
leave  them  to  decide  the  question  for  themselves.  Should 
anyone  demand  how  we  know  that  the  marvellous  combi- 
nations and  adjustments  of  powers  existent  in  every  organic 
being  are  the  result  of  intelligent  design,  we  reply  that  we 
shall  not  stop  to  "  bray  such  a  man  with  a  pestle  in  a  mortar 
among  wheat,"  for  sure  we  are  that  by  this,  or  any  other 
means,  "  his  folly  will  not  depart  from  him."  "  He  who  ex- 
plores the  structure  of  the  human  eye,  its  expressive  forms, 
its  exquisite  movements,  its  union  of  tenderness  and  strength, 
its  magic  chamber  furnished  with  lenses  and  curtains,  and 
its  delicate  canvas  which  receives  the  vivid  pictures  of  ex- 
ternal objects  and  presents  them  to  the  brain,  while  it  takes 
back  the  creations  of  the  mind  and  gives  them  an  external 
form  and  locality, — he  who  studies  this  masterpiece  of  Divine 
mechanism,  and  who  does  not  join  in  the  fervid  ejaculation, 
*He  that  formed  the  eye,  shall  He  not  see  !*  deserves  to  be 
degraded  from  the  rank  of  intelligence,  and  placed  in  that 
small  appendix  to  human  nature  which  the  moralist  only 
recognises, — '  the  blind  leaders  of  the  blind.'"* 

We  shall  now  proceed  to  a  brief  examination  of  the  theory 
of  the  '^  Conservation  of  Energy."  We  need  hardly  say  that 
the  fundamental  assumptions  of  Thermodynamics  are  here 
involved.  This  theory,  like  that  of  natural  selection,  affords 
a  remarkable  instance  of  the  error  which  necessarily  results 
from  an  incorrect  method  of  procedure.  In  former  pa|>ers 
we  have  given  illustrations  of  the  kind  of  service  that  philo- 
sophy affords  to  the  theologian.  To  the  physicist  it  is  capable 
of  rendering  a  service  not  less  valuable.  And  yet  the  sup- 
porters of  the  hypothesis  of  the  conservation  of  energy  re- 
solutely refuse  aid  from  the  philosopher,  and,  indeed,  generally 
speak  of  metaphysical  discussions  with  contempt.  Thus  Pro- 
fessor Tait,  in  his  paper  '*  On  the  Dynamical  Theory  of  Heat," 
says : — "  We  have  no  wish  to  stupefy  our  readers  with  the 
metaphysical  arguments  on  this  question,  which,  in  countless 
heaps,  encumber  the  shelves  of  mediseval  libraries ;  nor  do 
we  think  that,  if  we  had  ourselves  attempted  their  perusal,  we 
should  now  be  able,  with  a  clear  head  and  unpuzzled  mind, 
to  sit  down  to  our  work.  .  .  .  Let  metaphysicians  keep  to 
their  proper  speculations  about  mind  and  thought,  where  they 

•  Edinburgh  Betnev,  Vol.  LVm.  p.  487. 
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-are  at  all  events  safe  from  being  proved  to  be  in  the  wrong, 
however  extravagant  their  conclusions  may  appear  to  the  less 
presumptuous,  and  therefore  (if  on  no  other  account)  less 
fallible,  student  of  the  laws  of  matter."  *  Now,  we  think  that 
the  recollection  of  that  voice  which  for  nearly  twenty  years 
was  heard  within  the  walls  of  the  room  which  adjoins  his  own, 
should  have  restrained  Professor  Tait  from  speaking  thus  of 
metaphysicians.  We  have  always  fouiid  that  those  physicists 
who  affect  to  despise  metaphysics,  nevertheless  cUng  tena- 
ciously to  certain  metaphysical  doctrines  of  their  own.  These 
doctrines,  too,  are  often  of  the  crudest  kind,  and  belong  to  the 
philosophical  systems  of  the  past.  The  Professor  is  himself 
an  illustration  of  this.  He  tells  us  that  in  the  physical  world 
we  are  cognisant  of  but  four  primordial  ideas  besides  time  and 
spaee^  namely,  matter^  force^  position^  and  moticm.  To  which 
of  these,  he  asks,  does  heat  belong  ?  He  says  that,  ^'  till  we 
know  what  the  ultimate  nature  of  matter  is,  it  will  be  prema- 
ture to  speculate  as  to  the  ultimate  nature  of  force,  though  we 
have  reason  to  believe  that  it  depends  upon  the  diffusion  of 
highly  attenuated  matter  throughout  space."  He  then  in- 
forms us  that  ''  sensible  heat "  is  neither  matter  nor  force, 
but  motion;  while  the  so-called  "latent  heat"  of  Black 
is  not  to  be  regarded  as  heat  at  all,  but  position!  Our 
readers  will  allow  that  these  statements  are,  to  say  the  least, 
unsatisfactory.  A  strictly  philosophical  analysis  of  our 
necessary  judgments  regarding  the  qualities  and  powers  of 
matter  would  have  prevented  this  confusion.  Will  Professor 
Tait  inform  us  whether  experiment  has  shown  that  sensible 
heat  is  motion,  and  latent  heat  nothing  more  than  position  ? 
Until  this  is  done  we  shall  venture  to  maintain  that  these 
assertions  are  nothing  but  assumptions  made  to  meet  the 
necessities  of  the  hypothesis  of  conservation.  He  finds 
himself  compelled  to  employ  the  word  force.  He  tells  us 
that  "force  is  recognised  as  acting  in  two  ways — (1)  So 
as  to  compel  rest,  or  to  prevent  change  of  motion ;  and  (2) 
So  as  to  produce,  or  to  change  motion."  But  it  belongs 
to  the  metaphysician  exclusively  to  determine  the  precise 
significance  of  our  necessary  judgments  respecting  the 
reality  of  which  the  term  force  is  the  verbal  symbol.  The 
refusal  to  be  guided  by  the  teachings  of  a  sound  philo- 
sophy regarding  the  nature  and  origin  of  our  notion  of 
power  has  given  rise  to  many  false  theories  in  ethics  as 
well  as  in  physics.     The  following  is  but  one  out  of  many 


•  NoHh  British  Review,  Vol.  XL. 
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instances  we  had  noted  of  the  very  loose  employment  of  the 
term  force : — 

**  Force  is  that  which  prodaces  or  resists  motion.  It  is  indestnict- 
ible.  When  it  has  ceased  to  exhibit  itself  in  one  fonn  it  has  not 
ceased  to  he,  bat  it  has  assumed  expression  in  some  other  form.  A 
force  cannot  originate  otherwise  than  by  devolution  from  some  pre- 
existing force  or  forces.  ...  In  physics  light,  colour,  heat,  electricity^ 
chemical  affinity,  attraction  and  repulsion,  are  modes  of  force.  Matter 
is  the  vehicle  through  which  force  acts,  is  propagated,  and  alters  its 
direction.  Motion  is  the  mode  of  alteration  of  force,  and  the  transfer 
of  it  in  greater  or  less  intensity  from  one  point  to  another.  .  .  . 
light,  heat,  electricity,  &c.,  are  correlatives,  and  the  degree,  intensify, 
or  quantity  of  the  one  taking  the  place  of,  or  superinduced  by  another, 
always  bears  an  exactly  definite  proportion  to  the  degree,  intensity,  or 
quantity  of  that  other  whose  place  it  takes,  or  by  which  it  ia  superin- 
duced. •  .  .  The  train  [locomotive]  is  brought  to  rest  by  reconversion 
of  the  propelling  force  into  heat.  .  .  .  Vital  and  mental  and  nervous 
action  are  also  modifications  of  force.  .  .  .  Mental  exertion  has  pro- 
duced ideas  which  remain  in  the  mind,  and  the  maintenance  of  these 
ideas  consumes  a  large  portion  of  the  force  received,  which  thus  becomes 
latent.  It  is  not  only  through  the  food  that  force  passes  to  the  brain ; 
each  sense  is  a  force-conductor  as  each  muscle  is  a  force-liberator. 
Sights,  sounds,  scents,  are  modes  of  motion ;  nay,  even  qualities  are  so 
much  more,  or  so  much  less  force.  .  .  .  Dimension  is  a  modification  of 
force.  Solidity,  liquefaction,  vaporisation,  are  modes  of  force.  .  .  . 
light  is  a  modification  of  force.  According  to  the  theory  now  uni- 
versally received  it  consists  of  a  vibratory  motion  of  the  particles  of  a 
luminous  body  propagated  in  waves  which  flow  in  at  the  pupil  of  the 
eye,  and,  breaking  upon  the  retina  at  the  back,  transmit  their  motion 
along  the  optic  nerve  to  the  brain,  where  they  announce  themselves  as 
consciousness  of  light  by  resolution  into  an  idea.  Sound  is  the  undula- 
tion of  the  air.  The  force  applied  by  the  finger  to  a  harp-string  flings 
the  air  into  agitation,  and  the  ripples  sweep  in  at  the  ear,  vibrate  on 
the  tympanum,  and  are  thrilled  to  the  auditory  ganglion,  where  they 
transform  themselves  into  a  musical  idea.  .  .  .  The  force  from  the 
stroke  of  the  waves  of  light  is  broken  up  by  the  brain,  and  then 
becomes  an  idea.  In  the  formation  of  the  idea  the  force  becomes 
passive.''  He  speaks  of  remembrances  as  "  fossil  percepts,"  and  ex- 
plains how  we  may  use  them  up.  "  Say  it  is  an  ideal  of  beauty,  the 
sculptor  elaborates  it  in  marble,  and  runs  the  pent-up  force  out  of  the 
brain.  .  •  •  Force  modified  by  the  brain  appears  as  volition,  cognition, 
and  feeling.'' — Origin  and  Development  of  Religious  Belirf,  Part 
First,  Chapter  I. 

After  so  luminous  an  exposition  of  the  fundamental  prin- 
ciples of  modem  dynamical  science,  Mr.  Baring  Gould  evi- 
dently felt  it  would  not  be  a  right  thing  to  allow  the  already 
much  abused  metaphysicians  to  escape  without  giving  his 
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iestimony  to  the  cloudiness  of  their  speculations.  He  says : 
'^  In  following  the  thoughts  of  modem  German  philosophers, 
the  difficulty  of  arresting  them,  and  reducing  them  to  a  clear 
and  easily  intelligible  system,  is  extreme ;  the  moment  one 
fancies  that  a  thought  is  assuming  precision  and  outline,  it 
throws  out  a  cloud  of  ink  like  the  sepia,  and  leaves  the  pur- 
suer bewildered  and  in  the  dark."  *  But  he  must  excuse 
our  saying  that  our  philosophical  brethren  in  Germany 
have  seldom  succeeded  in  putting  together  so  many  words 
without  thought  correspondmg,  as  he  himself  has  done,  in 
the  sentences  we  have  quoted. 

We  shall  now  consider  the  principal  assumptions  of  the 
more  distinguished  supporters  of  the  theory  of  the  conservation 
of  energy : — 

First.  They  take  for  granted  that  force  is  motion,  and  nothing 
but  motion.  **  Inert  matter  in  motion,"  says  Professor  Bain, 
"  is  force  under  every  manifestation."  t  Mr.  Brooke,  referring 
to  the  change  of  views  since  the  publication  of  the  fifth  edition 
of  Dr.  Golding  Bird's  Natural  Philosophy  in  1860,  says :  "  The 
numberless  facts  that  have  in  the  interval  been  observed  and 
recorded,  have  tended  only  to  confirm  the  opinion  that  the 
various  physical  events  are  not  forms  of  matter,  but  modes  oj 
motion.*' I  It  is  true  that  he  makes  a  distinction  between 
force  and  energy.  "The  term  energy,"  he  says,  "means 
simply  the  power  of  doing  work ;  force  means  the  power  of 
producing  energy.  These  terms  have  been  frequently  con- 
founded together ;  thus  we  are  accustomed  to  speak  indiffer- 
ently of  the  force  of  the  powder  and  the  '  force '  of  the  shot. 
But  this  is  one  of  those  confusions  of  terms  that  is  very  likely 
to  lead  to  a  confusion  of  ideas :  strictly  speaking,  the  powder 
has  force,  the  shot  only  energy.  Again,  the  force  of  the 
powder  is  only  potential,  or  capable  of  being  called  into 
activity,  while  it  remains  yet  unignited ;  but,  on  the  moment 
of  ignition,  its  force  becomes  actual."  His  dootrine  regarding 
ihe  nature  of  force  has  thus  no  connection  with  that  of  a 
sound  philosophy.  By  force,  Mr.  Brooke  evidently  means 
what  other  advocates  of  conservation  mean  by  "potential 
•ene^."  Thus  Mr.  Bankine  speaks  of  "  heat-potentitd  "  as 
distinguished  from  what  is  usually  termed  "  sensible  heat " — 
a  form  of  kinetic  or  actual  energy.  Both  forms  of  heat,  we 
are  told,  are  modes  of  motion ;  only  in  the  case  of  potential- 
heat  the  motion  is,  in  some  mysterious  way,  stored  up, — 

*  Origin  and  Development  of  Religiout  Belief.    Part  Firgt,  p.  290. 

t  Logic — Induction,  p.  21. 

{  The  Elementi  of  Natural  Philotophy.    Sixth  Edition.    Prefaee. 
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motion  at  rest,  in  fact !  Well  may  Mr.  Brooke  admit  that 
this  *'  latent ''  or  "  potential "  heat  **  has  ever  been  held  up 
as  the  great  stnmbling-block  of  the  dynamic  theory,  because 
it  is  impossible  to  conceive  motion  to  be  reduced  to  a  state  of 
quiescence,  but  remaining  still  ready  to  start  again  into 
action."  *  In  this  we  quite  agree,  and  hence  we  think  it  un- 
necessary to  give  Mr.  Brooke's  reasons  for  believing  a  doctrine 
which  he  allows  to  be  inconceivable.  Mr.  Grove  teaches  that, 
if  we  attempt  to  analyse  our  conception  of  force,  viewed  as 
the  cause  of  any  perceived  motion,  we  can  get  nothing  beyond 
some  antecedent  motion.!  Hence  the  terms  force  and  energy 
are  not  the  symbols  of  distinct  realities,  but  denote  the  same 
thing  in  different  relations.  A  given  motion,  viewed  as  a 
cause,  is  force,  while  the  very  same  motion,  thought  as  an 
effect,  is  energy.  And  by  cause  the  supporters  of  this  theory 
really  mean  nothing  but  an  immediately  antecedent  event. 
This  is  the  doctrine  of  Professor  Tyndall.  He  regards  it  as 
a  primary  and  self-evident  truth  that  ''the  cause  of  motion 
must  itself  be  motion."  He  asserts  that ''  we  can  make  no 
movement  which  is  not  accounted  for  by  the  contemporaneous 
extinction  of  some  other  movement."  Taking  this  for  granted, 
he  finds  little  difficulty  in  reaching  the  conclusion  that,  since 
light,  heat,  electricity,  magnetism — cautiously  omitting  all 
reference  to  gravity — produce  motion,  they  are  themselves 
nothing  but  modes  of  motion. 

But  Dr.  Tyndall  is  not  content  with  this  application  of  his 
assumed  principle  x  he  invades  the  province  of  the  metaphy- 
sician, and  decides  that  even  '*  sound  is  motion."  We  find 
him  freijuently  referring  to  this  fact  for  the  purpose  of 
illustratmg  and  confirming  his  dynamical  theories.  Unfortu- 
nately for  his  dictum,  it  can  be  demonstrated  that  sound 
is  not  motion.  He  falls  into  the  very  common  error  of  con- 
founding the  condition  of  an  effect  with  the  effect  itself* 
Sound  is  not  motion,  but  sound.  A  logical  definition  of  sound 
is  impossible.  He  forgets  that  each  thing  is  itself,  and  not 
something  else.  We  allow  that  the  vibration  of  the  sounding 
body  is  a  constituted  condition  of  the  existence  of  sound* 
We  also  admit  that  the  undulations  of  the  atmosphere,  or  of 
some  other  medium,  are  necessary  to  our  perception  of  sound, 
since  a  given  sound  exists  independent  of  our  perception  of  it. 
Professor  Tyndall  also  teaches  that  all  our  sensations  are 
resolvable    into  so  many  kinds  of  molecular    movement! 


♦  ElemenU  of  Natural  Philosophy,  p.  786. 
t  Correlation  of  Physical  Forces,  p.  26. 
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Mr.  Grove,  too,  defines  sound  as  motion,  and  yet  he  allows 
that  motion  itself  is  incapable  of  definition.  He  says,  **  that 
to  attempt  to  define  it,  would  be  to  render  it  more  obscure."* 
But  philosophy  teaches  that  the  term  sound  designates  an 
unresolvable  fact,  quite  as  much  as  the  term  motion  does. 
If  motion  is  motion,  as  Grove  teaches,  then  sound  must  be 
sound.  Tyndall's  definition  of  heat  violates  the  same  logical 
laws.  He  tells  us  that  **  heat  is  a  mode  of  motion."  Now, 
we  are  willing  to  grant  that  motion  of  some  kind,  mechanical 
or  molecular,  may  be  a  constituted  condition  of  the  action  of 
the  powers  of  heat.  But  how  can  this  prove  that  heat  is 
itself  motion  ?  Strange  that  our  physicists  do  not  see  that 
these  pretended  explanations  do  but  ''darken  counsel  by 
words  without  knowledge."  In  every  path  of  human  inquiry, 
we  speedily  come  to  a  barrier  on  which  we  behold,  inscribed 
as  in  letters  of  light,  ''Thus  far  shalt  thou  go,  but  no 
further."  To  go  beyond  is  impossible,  so  long  as  it  shall 
please  our  Maker  to  continue  those  limitations  upon  our  cog- 
nitive faculties  of  which  we  are  conscious.  Hence,  how^much 
more  philosophical,  to  say  the  least,  to  admit  that  there  are 
unresolvable  mysteries,  to  confess  our  ignorance,  than  to 
impose  upon  ourselves  and  others  by  the  pretence  of 
knowledge. 

It  is,  however,  time  to  inquire  whether  a  sound  philosophy 
admits  the  validity  of  the  assumption  that  force  is  nothing 
but  motion.  Assuredly  it  does  not.  There  can  be  no  motion 
except  as  the  result  of  the  exercise  of  force,  but  in  no  instance 
can  the  force  itself  be  resolved  into  motion.  Even  a  body 
in  motion  does  not  possess  any  force  by  virtue  of  that  motion. 
Hence  if  it  strike  a  body  at  rest,  and  thereby  set  it  moving, 
there  is  here  no  real  origination  of  motion.  We  have  nothing 
but  a  distribution  of  the  motion  rendered  possible  by  that 
action  of  force  to  which  we  refer  the  motion  of  the  first  body. 
To  increase  the  quantity  of  motion,  it  is  in  vain  that  we 
resort  to  mechanical  contrivances :  we  must  supply  the  requi- 
site conditions  of  new  exertions  of  force.  Hence,  in  direct 
opposition  to  Tyndall,  we  assert  that  we  never  account  for 
the  existence  of  any  given  motion  by  merely  referring  it  to 
some  previous  motion.  The  origin  of  the  motion  is  explained 
only  when  we  trace  out  the  reality,  whether  person  or  thing, 
possessing  and  exercising  force.  If  the  force  is  traced  to  a 
thing  as  distinguished  from  a  person,  the  mind  demands,  in 
order  to  the  complete  explanation  of  an  existent  effect,  that 

♦  Correlation  of  Phijtical  Foree$t  p.  24. 
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we  admit  thai  some  person  or  intelligent  agent  has  supplied 
the  conditions  of  the  action  of  that  force.  This  Sir  John 
Herschel  insisted  upon  long  ago,  and  we  are  not  aware  that 
anyone  who  claims  to  be  regarded  as  a  philosopher  would 
think  of  denying  what  is  most  certainly  a  primary  and 
necessary  truth.  Of  course,  Professor  Huxley  denies  it,  but 
it  is  well  known  that  when  he  gets  beyond  his  own  special 
province,  in  which  he  is  justly  distinguished,  it  is  his  habit 
to  ''  dogmatise  in  negation."    He  asserts : — ' 

**  The  whole  analogy  of  natural  operations  furnishes  so  complete 
and  crashing  an  argument  against  the  intervention  of  any  but  what 
are  termed  secondary  causes  in  the  production  of  all  the  phenomena  of 
the  universe,  that  in  view  of  the  intimate  relations  between  man  and 
the  rest  of  the  living  world,  and  between  the  forces  exerted  by  the 
latter  and  all  other  forces,  I  can  see  no  excuse  for  doubting  that  they 
are  co-ordinated  terms  of  nature's  great  progression  from  the  form- 
less to  the  formed ;  from  the  inorganic  to  the  organic ;  from  blind 
force  to  conscious  intellect  and  will." — Evidence  as  to  MaWs  Place  in 
Nature,  p.  108. 

In  his  paper  on  the  *'  Physical  Basis  of  Life,"  he  affirms, 
what  no  sane  mind  ever  questioned,  the  impossibility 
of  an  effect  which  has  no  cause.  But  he  as  confidently 
asserts  that  which  no  true  metaphysician  can  allow,  that 
every  effect  is  the  result  of  the  action  of  a  material  and 
necessary  cause.  Philosophy  teaches  that  only  a  person  or 
intelligent  agent  can  be  a  primary  cause,  and  that  the  so- 
called  *'  secondary  causes  "  are  merely  the  means  or  instru- 
ments by  which  intelligent  beings  accomplish  contemplated 
and  designed  ends.  The  bold  assertions  of  Huxley  afford 
a  remarkable  confirmation  of  the  truth  of  Darwin's  recent 
statement, — that  the  absence  of  knowledge  begets  confi- 
dence more  frequently  than  its  presence. 

We  have  seen  that  Mr.  Grove,  in  common  with  other  be- 
lievers in  the  theory  of  conservation,  assumes  that  all  the 
physical  forces  are  but  modes  of  motion.  But  in  the  closing 
chapter  of  his  valuable  book,  he  makes  an  admission  which 
is  inconsistent  with  this  doctrine.    He  says : — 

*<  Another  confusion  of  terms  has  arisen,  and  has,  indeed,  much 
embarrassed  me  in  enunciating  the  propositions  put  forth  in  these 
pages,  on  account  of  the  imperfection  of  scientific  language ;  an 
imperfection  in  great  measure  unavoidable,  it  is  true,  but  not  the 
less  embarrassing.  Thus,  the  words  light,  heat,  electricity,  and 
magnetism,  are  constantly  used  in  two  senses,  viz.,  that  of  the 
force  producing,  or  the  subjective  idea  of  force  or  power,  and  of  the* 
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effect  produced^  or  the  objective  phenomenon.  The  word  motion, 
indeed,  is  only  applied  to  the  effect,  and  not  to  the  force,  and  the  term 
chemical  affinity  is  generally  applied  to  the  force,  and  not  to  the 
effect ;  bat  the  other  foar  terms  are,  for  want  of  a  distinct  termi- 
nology, applied  indiscriminately  to  both." 

Mr.  Grove  ihas  abandons  the  fandamental  assumption  that 
force  is  nothing  bnt  motion.  Does  he  not  here  teach  that 
force,  while  the  cause  of  motion,  is  not  itself  motion? 

But  let  us  inquire  a  little  more  particularly  respecting  the 
teachings  of  a  sound  philosophy.  Force  and  motion  are 
necessary  correlatives.  But  forces  are  only  one  class  of  the 
powers  belonging  even  to  the  various  forms  of  material  exist- 
once.  It  is  an  old  heresy  that  all  the  phenomena  of  the 
material  universe  are  resolvable  into  motion,  and  that  all 
material  effects  are  nothing  but  transformations  of  motion. 
This  opinion  harmonises  with  the  theory  of  causation  held 
by  Hume,  Brown,  and  Mill.  These  writers  maintain  that, 
apart  from  the  time-relations  of  phenomena,  there  is  no 
reality  corresponding  to  our  notion  of  force  or  power. 
Professor  Tyndall,  in  his  lecture  on  "  The  Scientific  Use  of 
the  Imagination,"  makes  a  similar  mistake.  He  seems  to 
teach  that  the  term  force  is  not  the  sign  of  any  reality  pre- 
sented either  to  observation  or  to  consciousness ;  it  has  only 
an  ideal  existence, — it  is  but  a  fiction  of  the  imagination. 
He  tells  us  that,  without  the  faculty  of  imagination,  "  our 
knowledge  of  nature  would  be  a  mere  tabulation  of  coexist- 
<3nces  and  sequences.  We  should  still  believe  in  the  suc- 
cession of  day  and  night,  of  summer  and  winter;  but  the 
soul  of  force  would  be  dislodged  from  our  universe ;  causal 
relations  would  disappear,  and  with  them  that  science  which 
is  now  binding  the  parts  of  nature  to  an  organic  whole*'  (p.  6). 
But  this  view  of  the  province  of  imagination  is  wholly  false. 
The  imagination  never  creates  its  own  object.  It  can  only 
combine  variously  the  realities  which  have  already  been  pre- 
sented to  observation  or  to  conciousness.  Thus  a  man  bom 
blind,  and  who  has  never  seen  colours,  cannot  represent 
them  in  imagination,  either  singly  or  in  combination.  So, 
too,  a  man  bom  deaf  cannot  imagine  sounds.  Hence  it  is 
not  possible  to  imagine  force,  unless  force  itself  has  been 
presented  to  our  cognitive  faculty.  We  cannot  account  for 
the  existence  in  our  language  of  such  words  as  power,  energy, 
force,  &c.,  unless  the  reality  symbolised  by  these  terms  has 
been  perceived  either  as  an  absolute,  or  as  a  relative,  object 
of  cognition.    Each  material  reality  possesses  both  qualities 
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and  powers.  Formerly,  physicists  dwelt  almost  exclusively 
upon  the  qualities,  losing  sight  in  a  great  measure  of  the 
powers.  The  tendency  now  is  to  explain  all  the  phenomena 
of  matter  hy  referring  them  to  the  action  of  its  powers. 
Thus  extension  and  colour  are  material  qualities,  not  powers. 
Mr.  Baring  Gould,  as  we  have  seen,  asserts  the  opposite  of  this. 
In  reading  the  Life  of  Faraday,  we  cannot  but  be  struck 
with  that  philosopher's  tendency  to  resolve  all  our  judgments 
respecting  matter  into  judgments  of  force.  Hence  his  sym- 
pathy with  the  opinions  of  Boscovich.  According  to  the 
theory  of  Boscovich,  matter  fills  space  by  virtue  of  its  forces, 
but  does  not  occupy  it.  In  harmony  with  this,  Faraday 
remarks :— "  We  know  nothing  about  matter  but  its  forces — 
nothing  in  the  creation  but  the  effect  of  these  forces ;  further 
our  sensations  and  perceptions  are  not  fitted  to  carry  us ;  all 
the  rest,  which  we  may  conceive  we  know,  is  only  imagi- 
nation." Hence  he  taught  that  the  ultimate  atoms  are 
centres  of  force ,  and  not  so  many  little  bodies  either  pos- 
sessing forces,  or  surrounded  by  them.  With  him,  forces 
constitute  matter. 

The  objections  to  this  theory  of  the  nature  of  matter  are 
admirably  stated  in  a  letter  to  Faraday  by  Dr.  Thomas 
Mayo : — 

"  Your  atmosphere  of  force,  grouped  round  a  mathematical  point,  is 
not,  as  other  hypothetical  expressions  have  been  in  the  coarse  of  your 
researches,  an  expression  linking  together  admitted  phenomena,  but 
rather  superseding  the  material  phenomena  which  it  pretends  to 
explain.  It  resolves,  in  fact,  as  it  would  appear  to  me,  all  matter  into 
a  metaphysical  abstraction  ;  for  it  must  all  consist  of  the  mathematical 
point,  and  the  atmosphere  of  force  grouped  around  it.  .  .  .  The  question 
which  the  philosopher  has  to  answer  in  deciding  whether  he  should 
accept  this  or  any  other  hypothesis  on  the  subject,  is  whether  it  best 
interprets  phenomena,  or  is  least  at  variance  with  them ;  the  objection 
which  you  take  to  atoms  on  the  ground  of  their  xmcertain  magnitudo 
is  one  which  presumes  that  we  pretend  to  more  knowledge  of  them 
than  those  who  entertain  that  theory  need  affect  to  possess.  Indeed, 
your  mathematical  point  is  either  a  simple  negation,  as  having  neither 
magnitude  nor  parts;  or  is  itself,  after  all,  a  material  atom.  The 
objection  that  silver  must  vanish  if  its  forces  are  abstracted,  may  prove 
the  necessity  of  forces  to  our  conception  of  silver,  but  does  not  disprove 
the  necessity  of  silver  to  our  conception  of  its  forces." — Life  of 
Faraday,  Vol.  II.  p.  180. 

Mr.  Wallace,  in  his  Contributions  to  the  History  of  Natural 
Selection,  teaches  that  matter  is  force,  and  not  a  reality  pos* 
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sessing  and  exercising  force,  tie  also  endeavours  to  resolve 
all  force  into  volition,  as  the  following  extract  will  show : — 

•*  It  has  been  long  seen,  by  the  best  thinkera  on  the  subject,  that 
atoms,  considered  as  minute  solid  bodies,~from  which  emanate  the 
attractive  and  repulsive  forces  which  give  what  we  term  matter  ita 
properties, — could  serve  no  purpose  whatever,  since  it  is  universally 
admitted  that  the  atoms  never  touch  each  other ;  and  it  cannot  be 
conceived  that  these  homogeneous,  indivisible  solid  units  are  themselves 
the  ultimate  cause  of  the  forces  that  emanate  from  their  centres.  As, 
therefore,  none  of  the  properties  of  matter  can  be  due  to  the  atoms 
themselves,  but  only  to  the  forces  which  emanate  from  the  points  in 
space  indicated  by  the  atomic  centres,  it  is  logical  continually  to 
^minish  their  size  till  they  vanish,  leaving  only  localised  centres  of 
force  to  represent  them.  .  .  .  Matter  is  essentially  force,  and  nothing 
but  force ;  matter,  as  popularly  understood,  does  not  exist,  and  is,  in 
fact,  philosophically  inconceivable.  When  we  touch  matter,  we  only 
really  experience  sensations  of  resistance,  implying  repulsive  force; 
and  BO  other  sense  can  give  us  such  apparently  solid  proofs  of  the 
reahty  of  matter  as  touch  does.  This  conclusion,  if  kept  constantly 
present  in  the  mind,  will  be  found  to  have  a  most  important  bearing  on 
almost  every  high  scientific  and  philosophical  problem,  and  especially 
on  such  as  relate  to  our  own  conscious  existence."  [After  asserting  that 
all  force  is  probably  mil-force,  he  asks,  "  What  is  force  ?  "  and  says :] 
"  We  are  acquainted  with  two  radically  distinct,  or  apparently 
distinct,  kinds  of  force:  the  first  consists  of  the  primary  forces  of 
nature,  such  as  gravitation,  cohesion,  repulsion,  heat,  electricity,  &o, ; 
the  second  is  our  own  will-force."  [He  argues  that  our  own  will  is  the 
only  primary  cause  of  force  of  which  we  have  any  knowledge ;  and 
then  adds :]  ''It  does  not  seem  an  improbable  conclusion  that  all  force 
may  be  will-force ;  and  thus  that  the  whole  universe  is  not  merely 
dependent  on,  but  actually  is,  the  will  of  higher  intelligences,  or  of 
one  Supreme  Intelligenoe.  .  .  .  Matter  as  an  entity  distinct  from  force, 
does  not  exist;  fokcb  is  a  product  of  mikd.  Philosophy  has  long 
demonstrated  our  incapacity  to  prove  the  existence  of  matter  as  usually 
conceived,  while  it  admits  the  demonstration  to  each  of  us  of  our  own 
self-conscious,  ideal  existence.  Science  has  now  worked  its  way  up 
to  the  same  result,  and  this  agreement  between  them  should  give  us 
some  confidence  in  their  combined  teaching.'* — Pp.  363,  369. 

Both  Faraday  and  Wallace  overlook  the  important  fact  that 
we  are  conscious  of  necessary  judgments  regarding  the  qaali- 
ties  as  well  as  the  powers  of  material  realities.  Mr.  Wallace 
is  evidently  an  idealist,  and  an  idealist  greatly  in  advance  of 
the  school  of  Berkeley.  If  matter  is  nothing  but  force,  and  if 
all  force  is  in  its  very  nature  spiritaal,  then  we  see  no  possi- 
bility of  establishing  the  existence  of  anything  beyond  the 
facts  of  oar  own  consciousness. 
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But  how  shall  we  account  for  the  origin  of  oar  notion  of 
power  ?  As  a  matter  of  fact,  we  are  conscious  of  an  idea  of 
agency  quite  distinct  from  our  judgments  respecting  the  mere 
succession  of  events.  This  notion  of  power  originates  in  the 
consciousness  of  ourselves  producing  or  causing  our  volitions. 
This,  of  course,  is  not  admitted  by  Mr.  Mil,  because  he 
denies  the  consciousness  of  self-personality.  But  we  are  here 
dealing  with  a  question  of  fact,  which  every  one  can  settle  for 
himseS  by  appealing  to  his  own  consciousness.  If  we  are 
conscious  only  of  successive  mental  states  and  acts,  then  all 
our  judgments  of  continued  existence  and  of  personal  identity 
are  destitute  of  validity.  Power,  therefore,  is  predicated 
primarily  of  a  conscious  personal  agent  only.  Hence  it  is 
that  our  first  judgments  of  causation  relate  to  ourselves 
originating  our  volitions.  We  are  causes,  our  volitions  are 
effects.  All  other  effects  produced  by  us  are  produced  not 
immediately,  as  are  our  volitions,  but  mediately  or  instm- 
mentally.  Hence  it  is  that  our  first  judgment  of  secondary 
causation  must  refer  to  the  relation  between  volition  and 
-some  of  its  constituted  sequents.  Having  gained  the  notion 
of  power  ;in  the  consciousness  of  our  self-personality,  we 
then,  in  perfect  accordance  with  a  well-known  law  of  thought, 
transfer  this  notion,  first  to  our  volitions,  and  ultimately  to 
material  realities.  For  example,  before  us  is  lying  a  quantity 
of  gunpowder.  Is  not  the  conviction  forced  upon  our  minds 
that  this  substance  possesses,  by  virtue  of  its  constitution, 
power  to  produce  certain  effects  ?  We  allow  that  this  judgment 
IS  conditioned  upon  the  facts  of  observation ;  but  that  does  not 
in  any  way  affect  the  real  significance  of  the  jud^ent  itself. 
And  we  further  allow  that,  apart  from  the  effects  viewed  either 
as  actual  or  possible,  we  can  form  no  conception  of  the  power 
belonging  to  the  gunpowder.  It  is  so  with  all  relative 
objects  of  cognition. 

It  must  here  be  noted  that,  when  power  is  predicated  of  any- 
thing but  a  person,  as  for  instance,  when  we  affirm  that  a 
volition  has  power  to  move  the  hand,  or  that  heat  has  power 
to  move  a  body,  we  never  think  that  the  power  originates  the 
effect  or  change  in  the  sense  in  which  an  intelligent  agent 
originates  his  volition.  We  are,  however,  compelled  to  think 
that  the  volitions  of  agents  supply  the  necessary  conditions 
of  the  action  of  all  secondary  powers.  It  was  an  acute  remark 
of  Dr.  Beid  that  the  relation  existing  between  primary  and 
secondary  causes  is  exactly  expressed  by  the  terms  Agent  and 
.  Instrument.  Our  readers  will  perceive  the  bearing  of  all  this  on 
certain  prevalent  theories.    How  often  have  we  been  told  that 
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science  demonstrates  that  our  Maker  cannot  hear  our  prayers^ 
and  that  miracles  are  impossible.  But  philosophy  shows  the 
falsity  and  absurdity  of  all  such  assertions.  It  proves  beyond 
all  possibility  of  question  that  the  unceasing  exercise  of  the 
agency  of  the  Greaty^r  is  the  condition  of  the  continued  action 
of  the  constituted  powers  of  the  universe.  In  a  former  paper 
we  denied  the  right  of  Positivists  to  be  considered  philosophers, 
because,  in  direct  opposition  to  some  of  the*  best  established 
truths  of  philosophy,  they  seek  to  shut  God  out  of  His  own 
world.  We  see,  too,  how  philosophy  strikes  at  the  very  root 
of  the  evolution  theory.  It  shows  that  there  can  be  no 
event,  and,  therefore,  no  beginning  of  conscious  existence 
without  the  exercise  of  power  by  an  intelligent  agent.  Hence 
it  is  that  the  Creator's  agency  is  as  necessary  to  the  beginning 
of  each  separate  sentient  being  as  it  was  to  the  origin  of  the 
first  living  organism.  Philosophy  rejects  the  iponstrous 
assumption  that,  "  because  we  were  hom^  therefore  we  were 
not  created.''  Nor  can  the  conclusions  of  a  sound  philosophy 
be  evaded  by  any  attempt  to  clothe  the  so-called  '^  laws  of 
nature  "  with  attributes  which  can  belong  only  to  an  intelligent 
agent.  Philosophy  knows  nothing  of  law  except  as  a  rule  of 
action  existing  in  some  mind.  We  cannot  predicate  agency 
of  law.  There  is  no  "  creation  by  law."  It  may  be  according 
to  law,  but  the  power  to  originate  can  belong  only  to  the 
agent.  Even  when  it  is  said  that  secondary  powers  act 
according  to  law,  it  is  not  meant  that  the  powers  themselves 
choose  to  obey  a  perceived  rule.  It  is  the  agent,  whose 
volitions  constitute  the  conditions  of  the  action  of  these 
powers,  who  really  conforms  to  the  rule  or  law.  Wherever 
we  have  regulated  action — action  in  harmony  with  law — there 
we  have  evidence  of  the  working  of  a  mind. 

Now,  whenever  the  believers  in  evolution  can  show  us  a 
watchmaker  who  can  construct  a  watch  with  Baden  Powell's 
**  self-evolving  powers,"  so  that  it  shall  be  able  to  evolve  out 
of  the  depths  of  its  own  consciousness,  and  without  any  in- 
terposition of  the  agency  of  its  maker,  another  watch  like 
itself,  or  rather,  as  the  theory  demands,  a  watch  slightly 
better  than  itself,  then,  and  not  till  then,  shall  we  allow  that 
they  have  even  conferred  intelligibility  upon  their  doctrine. 
When  they  have  done  this  we  shaJl  be  prepared  to  consider 
the  question  of  its  validity. 

As  we  can  form  only  a  relative  cognition  of  the  powers  of 
the  material  universe,'  it  follows  that  we  can  classify  these 
powers  only  through  the  effects  which  their  existence  renders 
possible.     Hence  the  supposition  that  all  the  phenomena 
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presented  to  observation  are  manifestations  of  but  one  force  is 
inadmissible.  If  all  effects  were  the  same  in  kind,  then  we 
might  refer  them  to  separate  actions  of  a  single  force.  The 
unity  really  revealed  by  the  phenomena  of  the  universe  is  of 
another  kind.  The  marvellous  adjustments  of  the  various 
forms  of  material  existence,  the  correlations  of  physical  forces, 
and  the  harmonious  action  of  all  known  powers,  reveal  the 
working  of  One  Mind.  This  fact  fully  recognised,  the  soul's 
craving  for  unity  is  met.  Even  Mr.  Darwin  confesses  that "  one 
hand  has  surely  worked  through  the  universe."  The  advo- 
cates of  the  theory  of  the  conservation  of  energy  further 
assume  that  a  motion  once  originated  cannot  cease.  This  is 
what  they  mean  when  they  assert  that  energy  is  never  lost. 
An  able  supporter  of  this  doctrine  says :  "  When  any  kind  of 
action  ceases  some  other  and  equal  action  arises.  There  is 
never  an  absolute  ceasing ;  never  an  absolute  beginning.  If 
any  action  come  to  an  end,  some  other  continues  or  follows 
elsewhere  ;  if  any  action  begin,  some  other,  in  that  beginning, 
comes  to  an  end."*  Mr.  Grove  asserts  that  "all  motion  is, 
in  one  sense,  perpetual.  In  masses  whose  motion  is  stopped 
by  mutual  concussion,  heat  or  motion  of  the  particles  is 
generated ;  and  thus  the  motion  continues,  so  that,  if  we  could 
venture  to  extend  such  thoughts  to  the  universe,  we  should 
assume  the  same  amount  of  motion  affecting  the  same  amount 
of  matter  for  ever."t  Brooke,  and  many  other  believers  in 
conservation,  might  be  quoted  to  the  same  effect.  The 
assumption  now  under  consideration  rests  avowedly  upon 
Newton's  "  First  Law  of  Motion,"  viz.,  that  "  every  body  con- 
.  tinues  in  its  state  of  rest,  or  of  uniform  motion,  in  a  straight 
line,  except  in  so  far  as  it  may  be  compelled  by  impressed 
forces  to  change  that  state."  "These  propositions,"  says 
Mr.  Grove,  "  may  seem  somewhat  arbitrary,  and  it  has  been 
doubted  whether  they  are  necessary  truths ;  they  have  for  a 
long  time  been  received  as  axioms,  and  there  can  at  all  events 
be  no  harm  in  accepting  them  as  postulates."  I  No  harm/ 
A  curious  reason  this  to  assign  for  accepting  a  doctrine. 
Besides  our  most  distinguished  men  of  science  are  continually 
seeking  to  impress  upon  theologians  that  tliey  never  appeal  to 
authonty, — their  doctrines  always  rest  upon  the  surer  basis  of 
observation  and  experiment !  I^ewton  was  generally  right  in 
his  deductions,  but  we  are  not  prepared  to  admit  his  infalli- 
bility.   When  he  asserts  that  only  a  Being  skilled  in  optics 

♦  Comhill  Magazine,  1861,  p.  416         f  CorrtloHon  of  Physical  Forea,  p.  259. 

}  Ibid.  p.  27. 
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could  constmct  the  eye,  all,  of  course,  excepting  Mr.  Darwin 
4ind  those  who  bow  to  his  authority,  will  admit  that  Newton 
affirms  a  necessary  truth,  about  which  there  can  be  no  rational 
doubt.  But  when  he  states  that  a  body  once  in  motion  would 
continue  so  for  ever,  in  the  same  direction  and  with  the  same 
velocity,  unless  impeded  by  the  action  of  some  other  force 
than  that  which  originally  impelled  it,  we  refuse  our  assent. 
It  will  not  be  contended  that  the  truth  of  this  statement  can 
be  established  by  experiment  since  it  would  require  an  eternity 
to  make  the  experiment !  The  fact  is,  Newton's  assumption 
is  based  upon  a  metaphysical  error,  viz.,  that  ''the  con- 
tinuance of  a  body  in  motion,  in  the  same  direction  and  with 
the  same  velocity''  is,  like  ''the  continuance  of  a  body  at 
rest,"  not  an  effect.  We  commend  this  fact  to  the  attention  of 
Professor  Tait.  It  will  no  doubt  furnish  him  with  an  additional 
reason  why  he  should  be  even  yet  more  careful  in  his  avoid- 
ance of  the  metaphysical  treatment  of  physical  questions. 

No  truth  in  philosophy  is  better  established  than  this,  that 
•each  change  of  the  position  of  a  body  in  space  is  an  effect,  de- 
manding, m  order  to  account  for  its  existence,  the  action  of 
a  force  belonging  to  some  reality,^person  or  thing.  The 
degree  of  the  force  exerted  can  be  measured  only  through  the 
effect  produced.  Now,  according  to  Newton's  "  First  Law  of 
Motion,"  an  exertion  of  force,  which  will  move  a  body  one- 
millionth  part  of  an  inch,  is  quite  sufficient  to  move  it  ten 
millions  of  miles.  Hence  Mr.  Grove's  statement,  that  some 
have  doubted  whether  this  is  a  necessary  truth,  did  njjt 
greatly  surprise  us. 

The  supporters  of  the  doctrine  of  the  indestructibility  of 
energy  have  adopted  a  method  the  reverse  of  scientific.  They 
start  with  the  assumption  of  perpetual  motion  by  means  of 
transformation.  In  order  to  make  facts  fit  their  hypothesis, 
they  take  for  granted  that  heat,  light,  electricity,  and  magne- 
tism, are  modes  of  motion,  but  not  requiring  a  material  basis 
to  account  for  their  phenomena.  Some,  however,  seem  to  bo 
Aware  that  motion  of  necessity  implies  something  moving,  and 
that  this  something  must  be  matter  in  some  of  its  forms,  and 
that,  consequently,  it  is  a  great  mistake  to  suppose  that  the 
dynamical  theory  is  inconsistent  with  the  materiality  of  heat. 
Finding  that  they  have  been  a  little  too  hasty  in  getting 
rid  of  the  old  imponderables,  they  are  now  quietly  bringing 
them  back  under  a  new  name«  hoping,  doubtless,  that  their 
few  remaining  friends  may  not  be  able  to  recognise  them. 
Instead  of  the  "  imponderables,"  we  now  have  "  the  lumini- 
ferous ether  which  fills  stellar  space,  and  even  permeates  all  the 
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grosser  forms  of  material  existence."  The  phenomena  of 
heat,  light,  electricity,  and  magnetism,  are  now  explained  by 
supposing  the  ether  susceptible  of  the  four  corresponding 
modes  of  motion.  "  I  have,"  says  Professor  Tyndall,  **  en- 
deavoured to  make  as  clear  to  you  as  possible,  that  bold 
theory,  according  to  which  space  is  filled  with  an  elastic 
substance  capable  of  transmitting  the  motions  of  light 
and  heat.  And  consider  how  impossible  it  is  to  escape  from 
this  or  some  similar  theory, — ^to  avoid  ascribing  to  light,  in 
space  a  material  basis.  ...  Is  it  in  the  human  mind  to 
ima^gine  motion  without,  at  the  same  time,  imagining  some- 
thing moved  ?  Certainly  not.  The  very  conception  of  motion 
necessarily  includes  that  of  a  moving  body."*  Bespecting  the 
nature  of  the  "  ether,"  Dr.  Tyndall  says  that  it  is  a  material 
substance^  possessing  determinate  mechanical  properties,  and 
that  it  is  highly  elastic.  So  far,  chemical  analysis  has  not 
determined  anything  beyond  the  fact  that  the  ether  belongs 
to  the  class  *' jellies."  We  need  not  wonder  that  a  real  phi- 
losopher like  Faraday  should  make  very  light  of  such  wild 
notions  as  these,  and  that  he  should  persistently  refuse  to 
recognise  them  as  belonging  to  science.  It  is  but  recently 
that  Tyndall  denied  the  materiality  of  heat,  on  the  ^ound 
that  it  is  motion.  Grove,  not  having  a  like  facUity  in 
changing  his  opinions,  still  clings  to  the  doctrine  that  motion 
does  not  imply  matter  moving.  He  insists  that  *'  it  requires 
no  great  stretch  of  iviagitiation  to  conceive  light  and  electricity  as 
motions,  and  not  as  things  moving/"^  Thus  the  two  most 
distinguished  advocates  of  the  dynamical  theory  are  at  issue 
on  a  point  of  vital  importance. 

Further,  the  theory  of  the  conservation  of  energy  demands 
not  merely  that  we  allow  that  one  mode  of  motion  may  be 
converted  into  another,  but  that  in  any  given  series  of  trans- 
formations each  motion  is  exactly  equivalent  to  the  one  which 
preceded  it  and  determined  its  existence.  Tyndall,  we  have 
seen,  holds  that  only  motion  can  be  the  cause  of  motion. 
Consequently,  according  to  this  assumption,  we  have  nothing 
in  the  effect  which  did  not  previously  exist  in  the  cause,  and 
hence  there  is  no  production  or  origination  of  motion — 
nothing  but  a  transformation.  Dr.  Tyndall  illustrates  the 
supposed  transformation  thus : — 

'*  Here  is  a  cold  lead  ballet,  which  I  place  upon  this  cold  anvil,  and 
strike  it  with  a  cold  sledge-hammer.     The  sledge  descends  with  a 

♦  Notes  on  Lights  p.  71. 

f  Correlation  of  Phyeical  Forces  p.  25. 
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eertain  mechanical  forcoy  and  its  motion  is  suddenly  destroyed  by  the 
bnliet  and  anvil ;  apparently  the  force  of  the  sledge  is  lost.  Bat  let 
OS  examine  the  lead :  you  see  it  is  heated^  and  we  shall  by  and  by 
learn  that  if  we  could  gather  up  all  the  heat  generated  by  the  shock 
of  the  sledge,  and  apply  it  without  loss  mechanically,  we  should  bo 
able  by  means  of  it  to  lift  the  hammer  to  the  height  from  which  it 
fell.  .  .  .  When  our  sledge-hammer  descended  upon  our  lead  bullet,  the 
descending  motion  of  the  sledge  was  arrested ;  but  it  was  not  destroyed. 
The  motion  was  transferred  to  the  atoms  of  the  lead,  and  announced 
itself  to  the  proper  nerves  as  heat." — Heat  a  Mode  of  Motion,  pp.  7, 27. 

Now  the  assertion  that  ''  if  we  could  gather  up  all  the  heat 
generated  by  the  shock  of  the  sledge,  and  apply  it  me- 
chanically, tve  should  be  able,  by  means  of  it,  to  lift  the  hammer 
to  the  height  from  which  it  feU,^  is  not  true.  How  does  Dr. 
Tyndall  in  this  experiment  measure  the  amount  of  mechanical 
motion  ?  Not  by  the  vis  viva,  not  even  by  the  m>om^ntu?n,  but 
simply  by  the  weight  of  the  sledge  multiplied  into  the  distance 
through  which  it  falls.  Let  us  suppose  that,  instead  of 
striking  the  anvil  with  the  hammer,  it  is  pulled  through  the 
same  distance  by  the  force  of  gravity  alone,  what  will  be  the 
result  ?  The  heat  generated  will  not  be  nearly  so  great  as 
when  the  fall  is  the  effect  of  the  combined  action  of  gravity 
and  muscular  force.  Dr.  Tyndall  quietly  drops  out  of  view  in 
this  experiment  the  all-important  element  of  velocity,  simply 
that  he  may  make  his  facts  fit  his  hypothesis.  It  is  confi- 
dently asserted  that  the  experiments  by  which  Dr.  J.  P.  Joule 
determined  the  mechanictd  equivalent  of  heat  support  the 
conclusion  in  question.  We  as  confidently  aflBlrm  that  they 
do  not.  Through  the  kindness  of  Dr.  Joule  we  have  been 
permitted  to  form  our  own  judgment  respecting  the  precise 
significance  of  these  experiments,  and  also  to  determine  to 
what  extent  they  warrant  the  various  doctrines  which  have 
been  based  upon  them.   We  cannot,  however,  enter  upon  this 

Question  now.  We  merely  remark  that  Dr.  Joule,  like  Fara- 
ay,  is  a  most  painstaking  experimentalist.  Like  him,  too, 
he  values  facts  above  all  price,  but  holds  theories  with  a  very 
loose  hand.* 

*  Much  conf  nsion  has  arisen  in  recent  dynamical  specolations  in  consequence 
of  not  perceiving  that  the  physicist  and  the  philosopher  most  of  necessity  con- 
template Dr.  Joole's  experiments  from  very  different  points  of  view,  and  with 
reference  to  totaUy  distinct  inqoiries.  We  have  space  for  bat  a  single  illustra- 
tion,— one  of  the  experiments  for  determining  "  the  mechanical  equivalent  of 
heat.''  By  means  of  machinery  a  weight  of  772  lbs.  is  made  to  turn  a  small 
|MMldle-wheel  placed  in  one  pound  of  water.  Dr.  Joule  found  that  the  descent 
of  the  weight  with  a  given  velocity  through  one  foot  raised  the  temperature  of 
the  water  exactly  one  degree  Fahrenheit.  The  same  result  was  obtained  when 
VOL.  XXXVI.      NO.  LXXir.  X 
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Even  with  the  assumptions  ab^ady  noted  the  advoeaieB  of 
the  theory  of  conservation  find  that  they  are  not  able  to 
explain  all  the  facts.  For  example,  we  apply  a  single  spark 
of  fire  to  an  ounce  of  gunpowder,  and  thereby  explode  it-  We 
then  explode  10,000  tons  of  powder  by  the  application  of 
another  spark.  No  supporter  of  the  theory  will  venture  to 
tell  us  that  in  these  cases  the  energy  of  the  explosion  is 
exactly  equivalent  to  the  energy  or  motion  of  the  spark ;  so, 
rather  than  give  up  their  pet  hypothesis,  they  make  another 
appeal  to  our  credulity,  and  ask  us  once  more  to  tax  our 
imagination.  They  tell  us  that  energy  or  motion  is  of  two 
kinds,  actual  bjiA  potential.  We  have  heard  much  about  the 
potential  energy  of  coal,  and  have  endeavoured  to  think  it  as 
it  is  represented  to  be — "  stored  up  motion,"  "  bottled  sun- 
light," &c.,  but  in  vam.  We  are  not  yet  sufficiently  skilled  in 
— shade  of  Bacon,  pardon  the  expression ! — ^the  '*  scientific 
use  of  the  imagination."  But  let  us  hear  Professor  Tyndall's 
exposition  of  the  nature  of  the  two  forms  of  energy : — 

*^  I  have  here  a  lead  weight  attached  to  a  string  which  passes  over  a 
pulley  at  the  top  of  the  room.  We  know  that  the  earth  and  the 
weight  are  mutually  attractive ;  the  weight  now  rests  upon  the  earth, 
and  exerts  a  certain  pressure  upon  its  surface.  The  earth  and  the 
weight  here  touch  each  other  ;  their  mutual  attractions  are,  as  fur  as 
possible,  satisfied,  and  motion,  by  their  mutual  approach,  is  no  longer 
possible.  As  far  as  the  attraction  of  gravity  is  concerned,  the  possi- 
bihty  of  producing  motion  ceases  as  soon  as  the  two  attracting  bodies 
are  actudly  in  contact  I  draw  up  this  weight.  It  is  now  suspended 
at  a  height  of  sixteen  feet  above  the  floor,  where  it  remains  just  as 
motionless  as  when  it  rested  on  the  floor ;  but  by  introducing  a  spsce 

other  flnids  were  employed,  allowance  of  course  being  made  for  the  differanoo 
in  their  capacity  for  heat.  It  is  sometimes  said,  bnt  erroneously,  that  Dr. 
Joule  has  also  determined,  by  actual  experiment,  that  the  expenditure  of  one 
degree  of  the  heat  existent  in  a  pound  of  water  wiU  raise  772  lbs.  through  the 
space  of  one  foot.  But  the  question  how  much  mechanical  work  can  be  done 
by  a  given  quantity  of  heat  is  far  from  settled.  Now  to  the  physicist  the  down- 
ward motion  of  the  weight  is  so  much  *'  mechanical  energy,"  the  heat  produced 
BO  much  **  work  done."  To  the  philosopher,  on  the  other  hand,  the  motion  of 
the  weight  is  not  energy  or  force  at  all,  but  simply  an  e£fect  determined  by  the 
earth's  force  of  gravity,  while  the  action  of  the  heat  ia  another  e£fect.  The 
whole  series  of  effects,  beginning  with  the  descent  of  the  weight  and  terminating 
with  the  heat  generated,  the  philosopher  refers  to  a  epeoifio  action  of  the  force 
of  gravity.  This  force  he  views  as  distributed,  each  efifect  expending  a  portion 
of  the  force.  The  physicist  regards  the  heat  produced  as  transformed  me- 
chanical energy  or  motion,  while  the  philosopher  sees  in  this  not  the  conver- 
sion, but  the  correlation  of  two  physical  forces,  the  action  of  gravity  supplying 
the  condition  of  the  action  of  the  heat  previously  existent,  though  latent,  in  the 
water.  To  the  physicist  the  descent  of  the  weight  viewed  in  relation  to  the 
heat  is  a  cause.  To  the  philosopher  this  motion,  viewed  in  the  same  relation, 
18  not  a  cause,  but  a  condition. 
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between  the  floor  and  it,  I  entirely  change  the  condition  of  the  weight. 
By  raising  it  I  have  conferred  npon  it  a  motion-producing  power. 
There  is  now  an  action  possible  to  the  weight  which  was  not  possible 
when  it  rested  upon  the  earth — it  can  fall,  and  in  its  descent  can  turn 
a  machine,  or  perform  other  work.  Let  us  employ,  generally,  the 
useful  and  appropriate  term  energy  to  denote  the  power  of  performing 
work ;  we  might  then  fairly  use  the  term  possible  energy  to  express  the 
power  of  motion  which  our  drawn-up  weight  possesses,  but  which  has 
not  yet  been  exercised  by  falling;  or  we  might  call  it  'potential 
energy/  as  some  eminent  men  have  already  done.  This  potential 
eneigy  is  derived,  in  the  case  before  us,  from  the  pull  of  gravity,  which 
pull,  ^however,  has  not  yet  resulted  in  motion.  But  I  now  let  the 
string  go :  the  weight  falls  and  reaches  the  earth's  surface  with  a 
velocity  of  thirty-two  feet  a  second.  At  every  moment  of  its  descent 
it  was  pulled  down  by  gravity,  and  its  final  moving  force  is  the  summa- 
tion of  the  pulls.  While  in  the  act  of  falling,  the  energy  of  the  weight 
is  active.  It  may  be  called  cLctual  energy,  in  antithesis  to  possible;  or 
it  may  be  called  dynamic  energy,  in  antithesis  to  potential;  or  we 
might  call  tbe  energy  with  which  the  weight  descends  moving  force. 
The  great  thing,  now,  is  to  be  able  to  distinguish  energy  in  store  from 
energy  in  action  ;  potential  energy  from  actual  energy.  .  . .  Our  weight 
started  from  a  height  of  sixteen  feet ;  let  us  fix  our  attention  upon  it 
after  it  has  accompliahed  the  first  foot  of  its  fall.  The  total  pull,  if  I 
may  use  the  term,  to  be  expended  on  it  has  been  then  diminished  by 
the  amount  expended  in  its  passing  through  the  first  foot.  At  the 
height  of  fifteen  feet  it  has  one  foot  less  of  potential  energy  than  it 
possessed  at  the  height  of  sixteen  feet,  but  at  the  height  of  fifteen  feet 
it  has  ^  an  equivalent  amount  of  dynamic  or  actual  energy,  which,  if 
reversed  in  direction,  would  raiso  it  again  to  its  primitive  height. 
Hence,  as  potential  energy  disappears,  actual  energy  comes  into  play. 
Throughout  the  universe,  the  sum  of  these  two  energies  is  constant.  To 
create  or  annihilate  energy  is  as  impossible  as  to  create  or  annihilate 
matter ;  and  all  the  phenomena  of  the  material  universe  consist  in 
transformations  of  energy  alone.  The  principle  here  enunciated  is 
Called  the  law  of  the  conservation  of  energy,  ...  To  Nature  nothing  can 
be  added ;  from  Nature  nothing  can  be  taken  away ;  the  sum  of  her 
energies  is  constant,  and  the  utmost  men  can  do  in  the  pursuit  of 
physical  truth,  or  in  the  applications  of  physical  knowledge,  is  to  shift 
the  constituents  of  the  never  varying  total.  The  law  of  conservation 
rigidly  excludes  both  creation  and  annihilation." — Ibid.  par.  153,  154, 
155,  626. 

The  statement  that  the  sum  of  the  actual  and  potential 
energies  of  the  uniyerse  is  a  constant  quantity,  Sir  John 
Herschel  has  clearly  shown  to  be  nothing  but  a  truism.  It 
is  so  simply  in  consequence  of  what  he  terms  ^*  the  unfor- 
tunate phrase  potential  energy."*    According  to  Professor 
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Tyndall,  in  the  case  supposed,  the  weight,  when  resting  on 
the  surface  of  the  earth,  is  destitute  of  all  energy,  potential 
and  actual.  Yet  he  tells  us  that  "  it  exerts  a  certain  pressure." 
This  is  an  error.  The  pressure  is  an  effect  produced  by  the 
earth's  force  of  gravity,  and  therefore  not  exerted  by  the 
weight.  We  leave  out  of  view  the  infinitesimal  amount  of 
pressure  determined  by  the  weight's  attraction  of  the  earth. 
If  the  energy  of  the  universe  is  an  unvarying  quantity,  it 
follows  that  the  weight  can  acquire  power,  not  by  a  creation 
of  energy,  but  only  by  its  transference  from  some  other 
reality.  This  Dr.  Tyndall  allows.  But  the  question  arises, 
what  is  energy  ?  Several  distinct  and  totally  different  answers 
have  been  given.  We  shall  in  this  connection  refer  only  to  one. 
Professor  Balfour  Stewart  has  a  series  of  papers  in  Nature 
on  this  question.*  He  asserts  that  energy  is  not  a  quality 
but  a  thing.  We  have  no  conception  of  what  he  means ; — 
but  this  may  be  due  to  the  fact  that  we  did  not  learn  our 
metaphysics  in  the  lecture-room  of  Professor  Tait.  Stewart 
says  that  "  the  chemist  has  always  taught  us  to  regard  quan- 
tity, or  mass  of  matter,  as  unchangeable,  so  that  amid  the 
many  bewildering  transformations  of  form  and  quality  which 
take  place  in  the  chemical  world,  we  can  always  consult  our 
balance  with  a  certainty  that  it  will  not  play  us  false.  But 
now  the  physical  philosopher  steps  in  and  tells  us  that  energy 
is  quite  as  unchangeable  as  mass,  and  that  the  conservation 
of  both  is  equally  complete.  There  is,  however,  this  difference 
between  the  two  things :  the  same  particle  of  matter  will 
always  retain  the  same  mass,  but  it  will  not  always  retain  the 
same  energy.  As  a  whole,  energy  is  invariable,  but  it  is 
Always  shifting  about  from  particle  to  particle,  and  it  is  hence 
more  difficult  to  grasp  the  conception  of  an  invariability  of 
energy  than  of  an  invariability  of  mass."  Dr.  Bence  Jones, 
Secretary  to  the  Boyal  Institution,  asserts  the  exact  opposite 
•of  this.  He  makes  no  distinction  whatever  between  force  and 
^neTgy,  and  consequently  confounds  two  totally  distinct 
theories,  viz.,  ''the  conservation  of  force  "  and  **  the  conser- 
vation of  energy."  He  says  thfit  force  cannot  be  separated 
from  matter  at  all,  thus  denying  Stewart's  doctrine  respecting 
the  transference  of  energy.  He  tells  us,  for  example,  that 
*'  the  union  between  matter  and  gravity  is  as  inseparable  as 
the  union  between  matter  and  chemical  force.  Matter  without 
weight  is  not  matter  at  all ;  the  weight  belongs  to  the  matter, 
and  cannot  be  taken  from  it."  t    But  to  return  to  TyndaJl's 

•  Not.  26,  81,  86, 40.  f  Crwmian  Leeturei,  p.  18. 
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illastration.  He  tells  ns  thai  when  the  weight  is  suspended 
at  a  height  of  sixteen  feet  its  condition  is  changed ;  that  it 
possesses  a  power  which  it  did  not  possess  when  it  rested 
upon  the  earth ; — "  it  can  faU.**  So  also  aflarms  Professor 
Stewart.  He  supposes  a  stone  thrown  upwards,  and  "  caught 
at  the  summit  of  its  flight  and  lodged  on  the  top  of  a  house." 
He  asks  "  what  has  become  of  the  energy  of  the  stone  ?  Has 
this  disappeared  ?  Far  from  it ;  the  energy  with  which  the 
stone  began  its  flight  has  no  more  disappeared  from  the 
universe  of  energy  than  the  coal,  when  we  have  burned  it  in 
our  fire,  disappears  from  the  universe  of  matter.  But  this 
has  taken  place:  the  energy  has  changed  its  form  and  become 
spent,  or  has  disappeared  as  energy  of  actual  motion,  in 
gaining  for  the  stone  a  position  of  advantage  with  regard  to 
the  force  of  gravity."  According  to  Stewart  the  potential 
energy  of  the  stone  at  its  maximum  height  is  simply  its 
position,  and  by  virtue  of  the  position  thus  gained  the  stone 
possesses  a  power  to  fall.  All  this  we  deny.  The  stone  has 
not,  in  consequence  of  its  upward  motion,  acquired  a  power 
to  fall.  Why  cannot  the  so-called  potential  energy  of  the 
stone  determine  a  further  upward  motion  ?  The  power  which 
is  supposed  to  be  existent  in  the  stone  at  the  moment  its 
upward  motion  ceases,  has  no  reality ;  it  is  simply  a  creation 
of  energy  by  "  the  scientific  imagination."  When  the  stone 
or  the  weight  falls  to  the  ground,  it  is  not  through  the  action 
of  any  power  belonging  to  the  objects  themselves,  but  is  simply 
the  result  of  the  exercise  of  the  earth's  force  of  gravity. 

We  accept  the  doctrine  of  the  conservation  of  force  as 
opposed  to  that  of  the  indestructibility  of  energy.  No  one  has 
stated  this  doctrine  with  greater  clearness  than  Faraday. 
He  says :  '*  A  particle  of  oxygen  is  ever  a  particle  of  oxygen ; 
nothing  can  in  the  least  wear  it.  If  it  enter  into  combination 
and  disappear  as  oxygen — ^if  it  pass  through  a  thousand  com- 
binations, animal,  vegetable,  and  mineral— if  it  lie  hid  for  a 
thousand  years,  and  then  be  evolved,  it  is  oxygen  with  its  first 
qualities:  neither  more  nor  less.  It  has  all  its  original 
force  and  only  that."  ♦  Hence  it  is  evident  that  the  theory 
of  the  conservation  of  force  is  really  nothing  but  one  aspect 
of  the  doctrine  that  matter  is  indestructible  except  by  Him 
who  gave  it  existence.  Each  material  reality,  as  we  have 
seen,  possesses  both  qualities  and  powers,  and  hence  the  two 
aspects  of  conservation. 

It  is  necessary  to  call  attention  here  to  a  distinction  too 

*  Beiearehei  in  ChemUiryt  p.  454. 
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generally  overlooked  by  the  physicifit.  It  is  admitted,  in 
reference  to  the  force  of  gravity,  that  we  have  a  power  in  con« 
stant  action.  If  it  does  not  prodace  motion,  it  determines 
the  existence  of  pressure  or  weight.  Bnt  the  action  of  many 
forces  is  intermittent,  and  we  are  often  able  to  supply  the 
constituted  conditions  of  this  action.  Now  we  must  carefully 
distinguish  between  a  given  force  and  some  particular  action 
of  this  force.  The  force  may  be  exerted  a  thousand  times  and 
in  a  thousand  different  combinations,  still  there  is  no  change 
in  the  force  itself.  The  same  results  are  always  possible  pro- 
vided the  conditions  of  its  action  are  the  same.  But  while 
the  force  itself  cannot  be  diminished  in  amount,  every  action 
of  the  force  is  expended  or  exhausted  in  the  production  of  a 
limited  number  of  effects.  Each  action  is  of  definite  degree, 
and  this  degree  can  be  measured  only  through  the  effects 
determined.  Hence  it  is  that  we  are  unable,  by  any  me- 
chanical  arrangements,  to  make  the  least  addition  to  any 
given  action  of  force.  To  augment  the  results  we  are  com- 
pelled to  resort  to  fresh  exertions  of  force.  We  employ 
mechanism  simply  and  only  for  the  purpose  of  distributing 
force.  Thus  the  fall  of  a  body  weighing  772  pounds  through 
one  foot  is  work,  but  it  is  not  useful  work.  The  fall  is  an 
effect  determined  by  the  action  of  gravity  in  a  given  time. 
But  when  this  weight  is  attached  to  machinery,  we  distribute  the 
action  of  gravity.  Instead  of  a  single  useless  effect  as  before, 
we  now  have  a  plurality  of  useful  results,  sustaining  to  each 
other  the  relation  of  means  to  end.  Each  result  consumes  a 
definite  portion  of  the  action  of  the  force.  In  the  case  of  the 
steam-engine,  though  we  employ  not  the  force  of  gravity,  but 
the  power  existent  in  heat,  the  same  reasoning  is  applicable. 

Further,  we  maintain  that  the  forces  of  the  universe  are 
often  correlated,  but  are  never  convertible*  We  find  much  in 
the  writings  of  both  Faraday  and  Grove  to  support  this 
doctrine.  But  we  are  obliged  to  allow  that  their  statements 
are  not  always  consistent.  Faraday  taught  that  electricity, 
heat,  magnetism,  and  other  powers  of  matteir  "  are  all  con- 
nected," but  he  affirms  that  '*  we  cannot  say  that  any  one  is 
the  cause  of  the  others."  The  term  '^  Correlation,"  first  em- 
ployed in  science  by  Grove,  we  re^ud  as  a  very  happy  one. 
He  teaches  that  forces  ''  are  correlative,  but  not  identical." 

«  ReviewiDg,"  says  Mr.  Grove,  "  the  series  of  relations  between  the 
various  forces  which  we  have  been  considering,  it  would  appear  that  in 
many  cases  where  one  of  these  is  excited  or  exists,  all  the  others  are 
also  set  in  action  :  thus,  when  a  sabstance,  such  as  sulphoret  of  anti- 
mony, is  electrified,  at  the  instant  of  electrisation  it  becomes  magneHe 
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in  direotioiig  at  right  angles  to  the  lines  of  electric  force ;  at  the  same 
time  it  becomes  Juated  to  an  extent,  greater  or  less,  according  to  the 
intensity  of  the  electric  force.  If  this  intensity  be  exalted  to  a  certain 
point,  the  snlphnret  becomes  Inminous,  or  ligTtt  is  produced ;  it  expands, 
consequently  motion  is  produced,  and  it  is  decomposed,  therefore  chemical 
acHon  is  produced.''--d((>rr«7a^ion  of  Physical  Forces,  p.  242. 

Sir  Henry  Holland  tells  us  that "  the  same  single  electrical 
current  from  a  voltaic  battery  is  capable  in  its  circuit  of 
eTolving  heat  and  light,— of  creating  magnets, — of  producing 
mechanical  force, — of  violently  affecting  the  nervous  and 
mnscalar  organisation, — and  of  inducing,  by  decomposition 
or  combination,  the  most  powerful  chemical  changes,  simply 
according  to  the  nature  of  the  different  material  objects  which 
the  experimentalist  interposes  in  the  circuit."  *  It  is  thus 
evident  that  forces  are  correlated  in  the  sense  that  the  action 
of  one  supplies  the  necessary  condition  of  the  action  of 
another.  Thus  in  the  illustration  of  the  spark  exploding  the 
powder,  the  action  of  the  power  of  the  spark  is  not  the  cause 
of  the  explosion.  The  action  of  the  force  existent  in  the 
powder  itself  is  the  true  cause,  while  the  action  of  the  spark 
merely  supplies  the  necessary  condition  of  the  action  of  the 
power  belonging  to  the  gunpowder. 

The  supporters  of  th6  theory  of  the  conservation  of  energy 
overlook  the  fundamental  distinction  between  correlation  and 
convertibility.  Heat  can  never  be  converted  into  light,  nor 
light  into  heat ;  heat  cannot  be  converted  into  electricity,  nor 
electricity  into  magnetism.  But  realities  possessing  the 
powers  of  heat,  light,  electricity,  and  magnetism,  may  come 
into  such  relations  that  the  action  of  any  one  of  these  powers 
Bhall  supply  the  conditions  of  the  action  of  all  the  rest. 
Failure  to  perceive  the  distinction  in  question  has  been  pro- 
ductive of  the  wildest  theories.  We  can  notice  only  two.  The 
first  is  that  all  the  energy  we  derive  from  plants  and  animals 
is  drawn  from  the  sun.  In  a  recent  paper  on  "  Vitality  "  we 
are  told  that — 

**  Besides  the  mechanical  actions  which  he  produces  in  the  surround- 
ing planetary  system,  the  sun  acts  as  a  radianthodj,  from  which  issues, 
in  the  form  of  minute  waves,  a  power  whose  functions  have  but  recently 
been  fully  apprehended.  These  waves,  impinging  upon  the  optic  nerve, 
produce  light,  and  impinging  upon  other  nerves,  produce, heat,  the 
impressions  of  heat  and  hght  depending  on  our  organisation,  different 
parts  of  which  are  affected  differently  by  the  self^same  thing.  But 
tiie  Amotion  of  the  sun  is  not  only  to  illuminate  and  warm  us ;  for, 

*  Et$ay$^  p.  12. 
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without  hiB  vilvatioiis,  vegetable  life — and  oonBeqnently  animal  life, 
which  depends  ultimately  apon  that  of  T^etaUes — could  have  no 
existence.  A  few  years  ago,  when  the  sun  was  afflirmed  to  be  the 
source  of  life,  nine  out  of  ten  of  those  who  are  alarmed  by  the  form 
which  this  assertion  has  latterly  assumed,  would  have  assented,  in  a 
general  way,  to  its  correctness.  Their  assent,  however,  was  more 
poetical  than  scientific,  and  they  were  by  no  means  prepared  to  see  a 
rigid  mechanical  signification  attached  to  liieir  words.  This,  however,  is 
the  peculiarity  of  modem  conclusions ;  that  there  is  no  creative  energy 
whatever  in  the  vegetable  or  animal  organism,  but  that  all  the  power 
which  we  develop  by  the  combustion  of  wood  or  coal,  as  well  as  that 
which  we  obtain  from  the  muscles  of  men  and  animals,  has  been  pro* 
duced  at  the  sun's  expense." 

This  writer  aJlows  that  it  is  a  somewhat  disquieting  cir- 
cumstance that  the  most  "advanced  philosophers"  of  the 
present  day  have  arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  life — all  vital 
energy — "is  derived,  not  from  the  fiat  of  a  supernatural 
agent,  but  from  a  reservoir  of  inorganic  force."  "  Whence," 
ask  Professors  Thomson  and  Tait,  "  do  we  immediately  derive 
all  those  stores  of  potential  energy  which  we  employ  as  fuel 
or  as  food  ?  What  produces  the  potential  energy  of  a  loaf  or 
a  beaf-steak?  What  supplies  the  coal  or  the  water-power 
without  which  our  factories  must  stop  ?  The  answer,  going 
one  stage  back,  is  quite  satisfactory.  To  the  sun  we  are  in- 
debted for  water-power,  coal,  and  animal  and  vegetable  food."* 
Tyndall  might  be  quoted  to  the  same  eiBfect.  Huxley  refera 
not  only  the  powers  of  life,  but  even  those  of  thought  and 
feeling,  to  the  reservoir  of  inorganic  force,  and  asserts,  as  we 
have  already  seen,  that  "  it  is  demonstrable  that  it  is  utterly 
impossible  that  anything  whatever  may  not  be  the  effect  of 
a  material  and  necessary  cause."  t  But  as  Professor  Huxley^ 
whenever  he  gets  out  of  his  own  special  province,  makes 
assertions  the  most  inconsistent  and  contradictory, — when  he 
can  teach  that  we  may  accept  the  materialistic  doctrines 
without  being  materialists, — when,  after  so  confidently  assert- 
ing that  there  are  no  causes  in  the  universe  but  material 
causes,  he  can,  in  the  very  same  paper,  confess  that  he  knows 
nothing  about  the  matter, — he  puts  himself  out  of  court  r  his^ 
statements  are  not  even  admissible  in  evidence. 

The  doctrine  that  all  the  powers  now  existent  in  our  world 
have  been  derived  from  the  sun,  we  reject  for  three  reasons : — 
first,  because  it  rests  upon  the  assumption  that  forces  are 
convertible — which  assumption  we  know  to  be  falsej  secondly^ 

•  Good  Words,  1862,  p.  606.  t  Fortnightly  Review,  Feb.  1869,  p.  U2. 
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because  it  is  inconsistent  with  the  hypothesis  of  the  conser- 
vation of  force — an  hypothesis  most  satisfactorily  established 
by  the  facts  adduced  by  Faraday ;  and  thirdly^  because  it  is 
directly  opposed  to  the  correct  philosophy  of  causation. 

The  other  false  theory  based  upon  the  assumption  that 
forces  are  not  merely  correlated  but  mutually  convertible,  is 
that  of  the  *'  Dissipation  of  Energy."  It  is  asserted  that, 
though  other  forces  are  capable  of  being  converted  into  heat, 
yet  the  process  is  not  strictly  reversible.  It  is  not  possible  to 
reconvert  the  whole  of  the  heat  produced  into  any  other  force. 
Hence  the  portion  of  heat  which  is  incapable  of  transforma* 
tion  is  said  to  be  dissipated  and  lost.  We  are  told  that  not 
even  a  stone  can  fall  to  the  earth  without  changing  the 
dynamical  condition  of  the  universe !  It  is  argued  that  as 
each  action  of  the  earth's  gravity  generates  heat  by  concussion, 
or  friction,  or  by  compression,  and  that  as  the  whole  of  this 
heat  cannot  be  transformed  into  other  forces,  the  earth's 
energy  is  constantly  diminishing,  and  that  we  are  therefore 
gradually  creeping  towards  the  sun.  Sir  William  Thomson 
and  Professor  Tait  inform  us  that — 

<<  As  all  energy  tends  ultimately  to  become  heat,  which  cannot  be 
transformed  withoat  a  new  creative  act  into  any  other  modification,  we 
must  conclude  that  when  all  the  chemical  and  gravitation  energies  of 
the  universe  have  taken  their  final  kinetic  form,  the  result  will  be  an 
arrangement  of  matter  possessing  no  realisable  potential  energy,  but 
uniformly  hot — an  undistinguishable  mixture  of  all  that  is  now  definite 
and  separate— chaos  and  darkness  as  *  in  the  beginning/  But  before 
this  consummation  can  be  attained,  in  the  matter  of  our  solar  system, 
there  must  be  tremendous  throes  and  convulsions,  destroying  every 
now  existing  form.  As  surely  as  the  weights  of  a  dock  run  down  to 
their  lowest  position,  from  which  they  can  never  rise  again,  unless  fresh 
energy  is  communicated  to  them  from  some  source  not  yet  exhausted, 
so  surely  must  planet  after  planet  creep  in,  age  by  age,  towards  the 
sun.  When  each  comes  within  a  few  hundred  thousand  miles  of  his 
surface,  if  he  is  still  incandescent,  it  must  be  melted  and  driven  into 
vapour  by  radiant  heat.  Nor,  if  he  has  crusted  over  and  become  dark 
and  cool  externally,  can  the  doomed  planet  escape  its  fiery  end.  If  it 
does  not  become  incandescent,  like  a  shooting-star  by  friction,  in  its 
passage  through  his  atmosphere,  its  first  grajse  on  his  solid  surface 
must  produce  a  stupendous  flash  of  light  and  heat.  It  may  be  at 
once,  or  it  may  be  after  two  or  three  bounds,  like  a  cannon-shot 
riooohetting  on  a  surface  of  earth  or  water,  the  whole  mass  must  be 
crashed,  melted,  and  evaporated  by  a  crash,  generating  in  a  moment 
some  thousands  of  times  as  much  heat  as  a  coal  of  the  same  size  could 
produce  by  burning.  . . «  Light,  electric  motion,  and  all  other  forms  of 
energy,  ultimately  become  heat    Therefore  though  the  progress  of 
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energy  through  these  Tarious  stages  may  modify  the  oonrse  of  erents, 
it  cannot  in  the  least  affect  their  inevitahle  termination/' — Oood  Words, 
1862,  p.  606. 

To  this  testimony  to  "  the  death  of  the  universe  "  we  add 
that  of  Professor  Stewart : — 

"  Intimately  linked  as  we  are  to  the  sun,  it  is  natural  to  ask  the 
question,  Will  the  sun  last  for  ever,  or  will  he  also  die  out  ?  There  is 
no  apparent  reason  why  the  sun  should  form  an  exception  to  the  fata 
of  all  fires,  the  only  difference  heing  one  of  size  and  time.  It  is  larger 
and  hotter,  and  will  last  longer  than  the  lamp  of  an  hour,  hnt  it  is 
neyertheless  a  lamp.  The  principle  of  d^radation  would  appear  to 
hold  throughout,  and  if  we  regard  not  mere  matter,  hut  useful  en^fgy, 
we  are  driven  to  contemplate  the  death  of  the  universe.  Who  would 
live  for  ever,  even  if  he  had  the  elixir  of  life?  or  would  purchase,  if 
he  might,  the  dreary  privilege  to  preside  at  the  end  of  all  things — to 
he  *  twins  in  death '  with  the  sun,  and  to  fill  up  in  his  own  experience 
the  melancholy  dream  of  the  poet — 

"  *  The  6mi*8  eye  had  a  sickly  glare, 
The  stars  with  age  were  wan. 
The  skeletons  of  nations  were 
Aromid  that  lonely  man. 
Some  died  in  war,  the  iron  Inaikki 
Lay  rusting  in  their  bony  hands, 
In  peace  and  famine  some. 
Earth's  cities  had  no  sound  nor  tread. 
And  ships  lay  drifting  with  their  dead 
To  shores  where  all  were  dumb.* " 

The  sapporters  of  the  theory  of  the  ^'Dissipation  of 
Energy  "  are  also  believers  in  that  of  its  Conservation.  To 
ourselves,  the  two  theories  appear  to  be  inconsistent.  We  are 
told  that  energy  cannot  be  lost ;  that  when  not  available  in 
one  form  it  is  in  another.  We  are  then  informed  that  to 
this  there  is  a  trifling  limitation ;  that  the  whole  energy  of 
the  universe  is  slowly  but  surely  taking  the  final  form  of 
heat,  and  that  this  heat  is  being  dissipated  or  lost, — lost  in 
the  sense  that  it  is  no  longer  available  for  the  production  of 
motion  or  of  any  other  effect.  On  this  ground,  Sir  William 
Thomson  affirms  that  perpetual  motion  is  impossible.  Grove, 
on  the  contrary,  teaches  that  the  possibility  of  perpetual 
motion  is  an  established, fact  of  science.  Thomson  appears 
to  take  for  granted  that  when  heat  has  ceased  to  be  available 
to  man  the  Creator  no  longer  employs  that  heat  to  determine 
the  action  of  the  other  forces  necessary  for  the  continuance 
of  the  phenomena  of  the  universe.  Do  not  many  of  our 
modem  physicists  deserve  the  rebuke  which  the  Almi^r^ 
administered  to  the  too  speculative  patriarch  of  old, — **  Who 
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is  this  that  darkeneth  connsel  by  words  without  knowledge  ? 
.  . .  Where  wast  thou  when  I  laid  bhe  foundations  of  the  earth  ? 
declare,  if  thou  hast  nnderstanding."* 

We  think  that  we  have  now  made  it  evident  that  neither 
the  theory  of  '^  Natural  Selection  "  nor  that  of  the ''  Conserva- 
tion of  Energy  "  has  any  basis  whatever  in  fact.  To  a  true 
philosopher  like  Faraday  what  can  be  more  painful  than  to 
find  such  bewildering  theories  treated  as  though  they  were 
established  truths,  and  to  hear  it  so  persistently  asserted  that 
science  contradicts  the  Bible.  Think  of  Professor  Huxley 
affirming  that  he  is  not  acquainted  with  "  any  man  of  science 
or  duly  instructed  person"  who  believes  that  God  created 
Adam  and  Eve !  Can  dogmatism  be  more  offensive  or  more 
irrational  ?  Let  our  readers  imagine,  if  they  can,  how  these 
**  duly  instructed  persons,"  who  pretend  to  regard  the  idea  of 
creation  as  ''  unphilosophical,"  would  have  exclaimed  had 
they  first  found  the  doctrines  of  evolution  and  natural  selec* 
tion  in  the  Bible  and  not  in  Darwin's  Origin  of  Species  I 

Dr.  Bence  Jones  is  a  believer  in  the  theory  of  conservation. 
He,  however,  differs  on  some  important  points  from  other 
prominent  supporters  of  the  doctrine.  Professor  Stewart,  as 
we  have  seen,  teaches  that  the ''  thing  "  called  energy  may  be 
transferred  from  one  reality  to  another.  Thus  a  stone,  he 
says,  possesses  an  energy  in  one  position  of  which  it  is  entirely 
destitute  in  another.  Consequently,  taking  only  a  limited 
portion  of  the  created  universe  into  account,  we  cannot 
affirm  that  its  ener^  is  a  constant  quantity,  an  unvarying 
amount.  In  opposition  to  this,  Dr.  Jones  teaches  that  the 
energy  belonging  to  any  given  thing  cannot  be  separated  from 

*  If  the  assumption  of  the  "Dissipation  of  Energy '*  is  really  valid,  we 
think  its  supporters  cannot  render  a  more  Talnable  service  to  their  fellows 
than  by  pointing  out  the  most  economical  methods  of  nsing  the  varioos 
physical  forces,  but  especially  the  force  of  gravity.  To  Sir  William  Thomson, 
as  President  elect  of  the  next  meeting  of  the  British  Association,  we  beg  to 
gaggest  that,  as  a  former  president  took  for  the  motto  of  his  address,  **  Save 
your  ooals!"  he  should  adopt  as  his,  "Preserve  yonr  gravity  1"  This  would 
certainly  be  an  improvement  on  the  course  taken  by  the  president  last  year, 
who  devoted  the  whole  of  his  address  to  prove  what,  until  that  time,  we  really 
were  not  aware  *'  any  duly-instructed  person  "  had  ever  called  in  question. 

Our  readers  will  now  be  able  to  understand  why  Professor  Huxley  should  be 
so  anxious  that  science  should  be  taught  in  our  schools.  To  him,  as  a  member 
of  a  most  important  School  Board,  we  venture  to  recommend  that  the  very 
first  lesson  in  science  should  refer  to  the  evil  of  throwing  stones.  The  lads 
must  be  taught  that  eveiy  stone  thrown  produces  heat  by  collision ;  that  as  a 
portion  of  this  heat  is  certainly  lost,  each  stone  thrown  of  necessity  alters  the 
dynamical  condition  of  the  universe,  and  hastens  the  dread  moment  when  the 
earth  shall  fall  into  the  sun,  and  their  bodies  and  their  souls  be  dissipated  into 
fire-mist!  Surely,  the  thought  of  such  responsibility  will  exercise  a  most 
xestraining  influence  upon  the  youngsters. 
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it;  that  a  material  reality,  for  example,  if  deprived  of  its 
force  of  gravity,  would  thereby  cease  to  be  material.  He 
takes  for  granted  that  the  powers  of  life  are  material  forces, 
never  supposing  that  any  sane  mind  would  question  this. 
Therefore  he  holds  that  the  energy  of  life  cannot  be  separated 
from  the  human  body.  In  this,  science,  he  says  contradicts 
the  Bible,  since  in  the  Book  of  Genesis ''  we  read  that  man  was 
formed  of  the  dust  of  the  ground ;  and  after  he  was  formed 
the  breath  of  life  was  breathed  into  his  nostrils."  According 
to  Dr.  Jones,  this  statement  cannot  be  true,  since  it  assumes 
that  a  fully  formed  body  may  exist  before  it  lives.  To  this 
we  need  not  reply.  We  merely  ask,  would  it  not  be  well  for 
the  advocates  of  the  hypothesis  of  the  conservation  of  energy 
to  meet  in  council  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  whether 
they  are  all  really  agreed  in  reference  to  a  single  assumption  on 
which  the  doctrine  rests  ?  Dr.  Jones  informs  us  that  there 
are  four  or  five  other  particulars  in  which  science  contradicts 
the  teachings  of  the  Book  of  Genesis.  Some  of  these  are 
even  more  absurd  than  the  one  we  have  named.  But  enough 
of  Dr.  Jones's  puerile  objections  to  the  Bible.  We  can  give 
but  one  more  illustration  of  the  manner  in  which  our  ablest 
men  of  science  employ  their  present  crude  theories  to  under- 
mine our  faith  in  the  Divine  authority  of  the  Bible.  Pro- 
fessor Tyndall  says : — 

''  To  create  or  anniliilate  matter  would  be  deemed  on  all  hands  a 
miracle ;  the  creation  or  annihilation  of  energy  would  be  equally  a 
miracle  to  those  who  understand  the  principle  of  the  conservation  of 
energy.  Hence  arises  the  scepticiBm  of  scientific  men  when  called 
upon  to  join  in  national  prayer  for  changes  in  the  economy  of  nature. 
Those  who  devise  such  prayers  admit  that  the  age  of  miracles  is  past, 
and  in  the  same  breath,  they  petition  for  the  performance  of  miracles. 
They  ask  for  fair  weather,  and  for  rain,  but  they  do  not  ask  that  water 
may  flow  up-hill;  while  the  man  of  science  dearly  sees  that  the 
granting  of  the  one  petition  would  be  just  as  much  an  infringement  of 
the  law  of  conservation  as  the  other.  Holding  this  law  to  be  perma- 
nent, he  prays  for  neither.  But  this  does  not  close  his  eyes  to  the 
fact,  that  while  prayer  is  thus  impotent  in  external  nature,  it  may 
react  with  beneficial  power  on  the  human  mind.  That  prayer  produces 
its  effect,  benign  or  otherwise,  upon  the  mind  of  him  who  prays,  is  not 
only  as  indubitable  as  the  law  of  conservation  itself,  but  it  will  be  probably 
found  to  illustrate  that  law  in  its  relative  expansions.  And  if  our 
spiritual  authorities  could  only  devise  a  form  in  which  the  heart  might 
express  itself  without  putting  the  intellect  to  shame,  they  might  itdlise 
a  power  which  they  now  waste,  and  make  prayer,  instead  of  a  butt 
to  the  scomer,  the  potent  inner  supplement  of  noble  outward  h&J* 
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How  prayer  is  to  be  made  '^  the  potent  inner  supplement  of 
noble  outward  life,"  in  the  absence  of  all  faith  in  the  power 
of  God  to  grant  anything  that  His  needy  creatures  may  ask, 
is,  indeed,  a  problem.  Let  Dr.  TyndaU  himself  undertake 
the  solution  of  the  difficulty ;  for  sure  we  are  that  "  our 
43piritual  authorities"  are  not  yet  sufficiently  practised  in 
**  the  scientific  use  of  the  imagination,'*  and  are  too  much 
under  the  influence  of  Bacon,  to  attempt  the  task  with  any 
chance  of  success.  In  the  meantime,  as  philosophers,  we 
-shall  cling  to  our  faith  in  the  simple  yet  sublime  declaration 
of  God  to  his  servant  Solomon : — "  ^d  the  Lord  appeared 
4;o  Solomon  by  night,  and  said  unto  him,  I  have  heard  thy 
prayer,  and  have  chosen  this  place  to  myself  for  an  house  of 
sacrifice.  If  I  shut  up  heaven  that  there  be  no  rain,  or  if  I 
command  the  locusts  to  devour  the  land,  or  if  I  send  pesti- 
lence among  my  people ;  if  my  people,  which,  are  called  by 
my  name,  shall  humble  themselves,  and  pray,  and  seek  my 
face,  and  turn  from  their  wicked  ways ;  then  will  I  hear  from 
heaven,  and  will  forgive  their  sin,  and  will  heal  their  land." 
— 2  Chronicles  vii.  12—14. 

We  beg  that  the  leaders  of  thought  in  physical  science  will 
cease  their  attacks  upon  the  doctrines  of  Bevelation,  until 
ihey  are  able  to  bring  their  own  theories  somewhat  into  har- 
mony with  the  established  truths  of  philosophy,  since,  as  Mr. 
Orove  candidly  admits,  the  world  will,  in  the  end,  follow  the 
philosopher.  By  adopting  this  course,  they  will  best  promote 
the  interests  of  science,  while  they  will  be  spared  the  un- 
•speakable  humiliation  of  having  to  affirm  that  science  con- 
tradicts the  Word  of  God.  The  theories  of  science,  no  doubt, 
are  often  opposed  to  the  teachings  of  Scripture,  but  ih^  facts 
of  science  never  i  Absolute  truth  is  a  unity,  of  which  the 
truths  of  the  Bible,  of  philosophy,  and  of  science,  are  but  ema- 
nations. All  are  revelations  from  one  and  the  same  Omniscient 
Mind. 
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Abt.  II. — Birmingham  Scepticism.  Essays.  By  Members  of 
the  Birmingham  Speculative  Club.  London :  Williams 
and  Norgate. 

We  are  continually  being  told  that  this  age  may  be  con- 
gratulated on  the  character  of  its  unbelief.  It  is  ''  earnest,'* 
"thoughtful,"  "reverent,"  contrasting  so  advantageously  with 
the  flippancy  of  Voltaire  and  his  school.  Indeed,  so  much 
is  written,  and  so  much  more  is  said,  in  this  direction,  that 
hundreds  of  self-asserting  young  men  think  it  a  fine  thing  to 
be  sceptical,  and,  when  older  and  wiser  persons  remonstmte, 
close  the  argument  with  those  rash  lines  which  have  scan- 
dalised so  many  of  the  truly  Christian  admirers  of  the 
laureate — 

^' There  dwells  more  faith  in  honest  doubt. 
Believe  me,  than  in  half  the  creeds." 

There  is  a  fashion  in  this,  as  in  other  things.  Unbelief,  we 
fear,  is  in  its  essence  much  the  same  as  ever.  The  pride  of 
the  natural  man,  and  the  wish  of  the  fool — that  wish  which 
finds  its  expression  in  the  words  ^hich  David  tells  us  he  hath 
said  in  his  heart — these  are  always  its  parents,  however 
different,  under  different  circumstances,  may  be  the  features 
of  their  offspring.  A  century  ago  it  was  fashionable  to  be  a 
free-thinker,  just  as  it  was  fashionable  to  wear  a  tie  or  wig. 
Not  one  in  a  thousand  argued  seriously  on  the  subject. 
Toland  might  throw  out  hints  which  Frenchmen  afterwards 
took  up;  but  the  mass  of  beaux  who  laughed  at  religion  were 
simply  the  lineal  descendants  of  the  godless  cavaliers,  driven 
to  scepticism  when  they  found  that  the  Anglican  Chulrch 
claimed  something  more  than  mere  "loyalty"  from  her 
children.  Now-a-days  it  is  fashionable  to  have  doubts,  not 
only  because  the  burden  of  true  religion  is  grievous,  as  it 
always  must  be  to  the  world,  but  also  because,  unhappily, 
some  of  the  Arnold  party,  in  protesting  against  the  errors 
of  the  Oxford  school,  strove  to  combine  the  "  earnestness  " 
which  they  adopted  as  their  motto  with  a  tendency  to  un- 
settled views  on  almost  all  points.  Every  "  earnest  young 
man,"  therefore, — every  so-called  Mauriciap  and  Kingsleyite, 
— the  majority,  perhaps,  of  the  whole  Rugby  following, — began 
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to  think  it  a  point  of  honour  to  haye  doubts,  and  to  look 
tenderly  on  neology.  In  this  way  the  last  error  becomes 
worse  than  the  first.  Pope's  free-thinking  contemporaries 
were  feather-headed  fops ;  Voltaire's  sneer  was  (on  Byron's 
authority)  a  solemn  one ;  his  Ecrasez  Vinfdme  led  the  way  to 
those  revolutionary  excesses  which,  in  spite  of  Tom  Paine, 
never  found  many  admirers  among  us  on  this  side  of  the 
Channel;  but  the  insulting  patronage  of  the  '^  earnest"  school, 
who  think  they  have  done  a  great  deal  when  they  have  assured 
us  of  their  belief  in  the  general  honesty  and  good  intentions 
of  the  writers  of  the  Bible  is,  in  some  respects,  more  dangerous 
than  either.  It  is  alluring  to  many  minds  from  its  very  show 
of  fairness ;  and  it  is  difficult  to  be  answered,  because  it  not 
only  assumes  Protean  forms,  but  also  moves  about  among 
quicksands,  shifting  its  base  (we  cannot  say  its  ground)  the 
moment  an  attack  is  made.  Perhaps  the  strangest  fact  is 
that  an  infidelity  which  boasts  of  being  itself  earnest  and 
reverent  can  combine,  with  its  general  pooh-poohing  of  all 
Biblical  exactness,  specific  "  difficulties  "  so  absurdly  trivial 
(to  most  minds)  as  many  of  Bishop  Golenso's,  and  most  of 
Mr,  Voysey's.  When  we  are  told  that  Moses,  "  standing  in 
the  door  of  the  tabernacle  of  the  congregation,"  could  not  have 
addressed  the  assembled  Jewish  people,  because  the  said  door 
was  so  many  feet  broad,  and  therefore  he  could  only  have 
been  seen  and  heard  by  so  many  thousand  persons,  we  fail  to 
recognise  the  thoughtfulness  (to  speak  of  nothing  higher)  of 
the  object.  As  for  Mr.  Voysey,  his  career  only  proves  the 
danger  of  unsettling  the  foundations :  beginning  by  cavilling 
about  verbal  inspiration,  and  indulging  in  ingenious  quibbles 
about  Uttle  matters,  such  as  the  arrangement  of  the  risen  on 
the  Judgment-day,  in  which  the  weakest  faith  could  never 
have  found  the  least  stumbling-block,  he  was  led  on  to  that 
.  condemnation  from  which  even  the  authority  that  protected 
Essays  and  Reviews  was  powerless  to  save  him.  Alas !  the 
**  earnestness  "  of  the  unbeliever  is  a  very  uncertain  matter ; 
it  may  even,  in  time,  become  compatible  with  a  liking  for 
M.  Benan,  who  talks  of  the  Incarnate  Son  of  God  as  a  heau 
jetine  hamme  de  la  OaliUe,  and  reminds  us  that,  when  Search- 
ing the  Scriptures,  we  must  remember  they  were  written  by 
Orientals,  i.e.,  by  men  whose  standard  of  truth  was  wholly 
different  from  our  own. 

What  is  most  objectionable,  in  fact,  in  books  like  that  now 
before  us  is  their  tone.  When,  in  anarticle  on  the  *'  Natural 
History  of  Law,"  we  are  told : 
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**  In  the  foregoing  pages  I  have  assamed  the  truth  of  the  popular 
▼iew  that  the  laws  of  Moses,  as  we  have  them,  are  all  contemporaneous. 
I  am  well  aware  that  a  very  different  view  is  taken  hy  some  emiDent 
modem  Biblical  critics.  The  pertinence  of  the  illustrations  I  have 
used  does  not  depend  on  either  view.  They  are  releyant  on  the  popular 
theory ;  they  are  equally  so  on  the  critical  theory.'' — P.  158, 

We  feel  that  the  book  mast  be  insidioas,  if  not  openly 
aggressive;  and  that  sach  ^' speculations "  as  its  authors 
indidge  in  ought  to  be  looked  on  by  Christians  with  very  grave 
suspicion.  How  much  of  the  sceptical  spirit  of  our  '^  earnest 
thinkers"  is  due  to  Court  influence,  is  so  painful  a  question 
that  we  do  not  care  to  enter  into  it.  But  we  cannot  help 
quoting,  from  the  third  volume  of  Professor  Max  Miiller's 
Chips  from  a  Oerm^n  Workshop^  the  following  testimony  to 
the  feelings  of  the  highest  lady  in  the  land  tdward  Bunsenism; 
and  we  know  that  of  Bunsenism  the  main  danger  is  that  it 
does  not  stop  at  the  limit  set  by  the  mind  of  its  founder : — 

*'  The  Queen  often  spoke  with  me  about  education,  and  in  particular 
•of  religious  instruction.  Her  views  are  very  serious,  but,  at  the  same 
time,  liberal  and  comprehensive.  She  (as  well  as  Prince  Albert)  hates 
all  formalism.  The  Queen  reads  a  great  deal,  and  has  done  my  book 
on  The  Church  of  the  Future  the  honour  to  read  it  so  attentively,  that, 
the  other  day,  when  at  Cashiobury,  seeing  the  book  on  the  table,  she 
looked  out  passages  which  she  had  approved,  in  order  to  read  them  to 
the  Queen-Dowager."— P.  387. 

Baron  Bunsen's  is,  if  report  be  true,  by  no  means  the  most 
questionable  influence  which  has  been  exerted  on  some  of  our 
royal  family ;  and  there  is  no  doubt  a  number  of  persons  to 
whom  neology  would  be  the  more  acceptable  because  they 
believed  it  was  looked  on  kindly  by  those  above  them* 

The  essays  before  us,  with  one  exception,  err  more  in  tone 
than  in  expression.  The  subjects  of  some  of  them  scarcely 
admit  of  any  direct  reference  to  religion. 

Hold  fast  your  Colonies^  by  Lucas  Sargent,  author  of  two 
volumes  of  Essays  by  a  Birmingham  Manufacturer,  is  a 
lively  protest  against  the  Manchester  school,  and  in  favour 
of  "  national  greatness,"  which  the  writer,  like  Mr.  Fronde, 
deems  inseparably  connected  with  the  preservation  of  our 
colonies.  The  matter  is  one  which  most  Englishmen  vnll 
think  scarcely  admits  of  two  opinions ;  and,  while  thoughtful 
readers  will  regret  that  Mr.  Sargent,  in  speaking  at  some 
length  of  the  value  of  India  to  us,  says  not  one  word  about 
our  stewardship  there  as  God's  appointed  agents  in  spreading 
His  Gospel,  no  one  mH  deny  that  both  the  civil  and  military 
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services  in  India  ''  enlarge  men's  minds>  and  teach  them  to 
appreciate  the  greatness  of  their  country."  Is  Mr.  Sargent 
aware,  we  wonder,  of  the  remarkable  change  which  life  in  India 
makes  in  the  spiritu^  state  of  so  many  of  those  who  go  ont 
there  ?  The  zeal  for  Missions  and  for  all  good  works  shown 
so  generally  by  old  Indians  of  all  services,  proves  that  contact 
with  idolatry  certainly  does  not  tend  to  make  men  broad  in 
the  sense  in  which  the  word  is  nsed  approvingly  by  those 
who,  wholly  eschewing  dogma,  can  afford  to  be  comprehensive 
with  a  vengeance. 

Speaking  of  a  friend  of  his  who  went  to  America  and 
Australia,  Mr.  Sargent  remarks : — "  He  felt  the  truth  of  what  a 
Frenchman  has  said,  that  the  Teutonic  race,  by  its  Anglo- 
Saxon  branch,  has  taken  possession  of  half  the  globe,  and 
his  warm  heart  must  have  been  wonderfully  changed  if  he 
had  not  rejoiced,  seeing  the  spread  of  his  native  tongue,  and 
remembering  how  our  ancient  rivals,  the  French,  had  once  hoped 
to  make  theirs  the  universal  language."  We  could  wish  that, 
while  recognising  the  wonderful  way  in  which  God  has  enlarged 
our  borders,  Mr.  Sargent  had  said  a  word,  or  even  given  a  hint, 
about  the  fact  that  this  Teutonic  race  is  the  depositary  of 
Christian  truth,  and  that  its  spread  must  extend  more  rapidly 
than  it  could  else  be  extended  by  the  knowledge  of  that  truth. 
Better  have  pointed  this  out  than  have  urged  that  English- 
men are,  of  all  others,  fittest  to  hold  these  vast  colonies, 
^*  because,  satiated  with  success,  they  do  not  desire  further 
increase;  having  nothing  to  gain  by  injustice,  and  their 
sentiments  being  unwarped  by  greed,  they  are  the  natural 
arbiters  of  the  world.  The  task  is  one  they  must  not  shrink 
from,  as  they  desire  the  well-being  of  the  human  race,  and 
value  their  own  continued  greatness."  Very  true ;  but  every 
Christian  reader  must  feel  what  a  want  there  is  when  the 
matter  is  allowed  to  stop  there. 

The  next  essay,  by  W.  Matthews,  jun.,  on  the  relation  of 
the  Universities  to  practical  life,  is  peculiarly  interesting 
from  the  fact  that,  at  Birmingham  and  elsewhere,  manufac- 
turers' sons  have  been  sent  to  college,  and  have  afterwards 
taken  an  active  share  in  their  fathers'  business.  Yet,  here 
there  is  not  a  word  about  the  religious  influences  which  ought  to 
be  so  powerful  at  the  Universities.  Mr.  Matthews  criticises,  ably 
enough,  the  impracticable  nature  of  university  studies.  "The 
science  of  mechanics,  as  taught  at  Cambridge,  is  made  to  con- 
sist," he  well  says,  "of  the  phenomena  of  a  number  of  curious 
intellectual  puzzles,  explanatory  of  a  wholly  imaginary  world. 
The  defect  is  the  more  remarkable,  from  the  opposite  course 
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pnrsned  with  astronomy,  aknowledge  of  the  useof  asironoiniciil 
mstniments  being  exacted  which  would  qualify  its  possessors 
for  the  post  of  assistant  at  Greenwich  Observatozy,  and  for 
little  else.  Now  astronomy,  notwithstanding  its  magnificent 
interest  as  a  specolative  science,  is  of  little  practical  utility 
except  in  imagination.  With  the  problems  of  terrestrial 
mechanics,  on  the  other  hand,  every  man  must  have  to  do, 
more  or  less,  every  day  of  his  life.  For  one  who  wants  to 
determine  the  right  ascension  of  a  star,  there  are  scores  who 
love  to  build  or  alter  houses,  &c."  There  is  truth  in  this, 
though  it  is,  at  best,  only  half  truth.  Experimental  science 
may  be  a  very  desirable  addition  to  the  university  course ; 
but,  in  an  essay  like  that  of  Mr.  Matthews,  the  truth  should 
not  be  wholly  ignored,  that  one  grand  thin^  which  the  Uni- 
versities have  to  do  to  practical  life  is  to  Christianise  it. 

S(mie  Thoughts  on  Pauperisni  by  Alfred  Hill,  is  just  such 
a  paper  as  we  might  fancy  the  recorder  of  Birmingham  would 
have  written ;  it  shows  a  complete  mastery  of  detail,  and  we 
are  very  glad  to  see  that  the  boarding-out  system  meets  with 
Mr.  Hill's  unqualified  approval.  We  are  sure  he  is  right, 
when  he  judges  that  the  burden  of  the  rates  being  laid  on 
the  occupier  instead  of  the  owner  is  one  great  reason  for  the 
makeshift  character  of  many  of  the  proceedings  of  Boards 
of  Guardians.  We  are  equally  sure  he  is  wrong,  when  he 
speaks  approvingly  of  drafting  off  the  inmates  of  a  Dublin 
penitentiary  to  the  care  of  Sisters  of  Mercy. 

These  three  essays,  then,  contain  not  a  word  hostile  to 
Christianity;  negative,  not  positive,  is  their  attitude  with 
regard  to  it.  The  next,  The  Natural  History  of  Law,  by  G. 
J.  Johnson,  is  considerably  different :  it  speaks  of  failures  in 
the  Mosaic  legislation,  insists  on  the  modemness  of  the 
division  into  moral,  civil,  and  ceremonial,  and  makes  the 
startling  assertion  that  ^'  in  process  of  time,  the  nation  had 
become  everything  which  the  Mosaic  institutions  were  in- 
tended to  prevent  its  becoming."  We  who  believe  that  the 
Mosaic  Law  was  of  Divine  institution,  and  that  it  did  in 
God's  providence  fulfil  its  work,  as  all  things  of  His  ordering 
must  do,  see,  by  this  one  remark,  how  total  must  be  the  want 
of  sympathy  between  ourselves  and  Mr.  Johnson.  His  essay 
gives  a  character  to  the  volume ;  writers  publishing  such  a 
group  of  essays  must  have  felt,  from  the  case  of  the  Essayists 
and  Beviewers,  that  the  heterodoxy  of  one  will  be  to  some 
extent  charged  upon  all ;  and  thus  harmless  and  useful  essays, 
like  Mr.  HiU's,  suffer  from  being  bound  up  with  others  which 
no  Christian  can  patiently  read  through. 
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The  next  essay,  The  Future  of  Women  by  Chaxles  Edward 
Matthews,  presents  nothing  remarkable  bom  our  point  of 
Yiew,  except  the  same  want  which  we  have  deplored  in 
several  of  the  other  papers.  When,  indeed,  we  read  of  "  the 
biblical  story,  that  a  rib  was  taken  from  Adam  while  he  slept," 
we  are  unpleasantly  reminded  of  the  latitude  which  Birming- 
ham speculation  seems  not  only  to  allow,  but  to  encourage. 
The  author  approvingly  quotes  Miss  Cobbe,  and  regrets, 
with  Professor  Tyndall,  that  the  woman  of  the  present  day 
**  suffers  deflection  from  intellectual  pursuits,  both  through 
her  own  motherly  instincts,  and  because  inherited  proclivities 
act  upon  her  mind  like  a  multiplied  galvanometer,  to  augment 
indefinitely  the  force  of  the  deflection.  Tendency  is  immanent, 
even  in  spinsters,  to  warp  them  from  intellect  to  baby  love.*' 
We  are  thankful  that  it  is  so,  and  that— though,  if  women  had 
been  carefully  trained  in  mathematics  since  Elizabeth's  day, 
we  might  have  had  several  more  like  Mrs.  Somerville,  our 
women  have  been  kept  to  the  work  for  which  God  meant 
them.  As  to  questions  of  female  franchise,  wife's  property, 
divorce,  &c.,  it  is  not  our  province  to  say  anything.  We  will 
only  remark  that  the  advocates  of  absolute  reciprocity  in 
money  matters  between  man  and  wife  forget  that  this  reci- 
procity involves,  as  a  necessary  consequence,  those  m^iriages 
de  convenance  which  have  been  more  or  less  the  rule  in  France 
since  Csasar's  time,  and  which  certainly  seem  to  have  had  a 
very  bad  effect  on  the  general  morality  of  the  country. 

The  last  essay  in  the  book,  Method  and  Medicine,  by  B.  W. 
Foster,  is  naturally  almost  totally  removed  from  the  sphere 
of  our  criticism.  It  6eems  to  us  a  lucid  history  of  the  Greek 
schools,  and  of  the  growth  of  modem  medical  science,  and  of 
the  secular  dispute  between  the  dogmatists  and  the  empirics. 
It  is  a  little  surprising  to  find  such  a  name  as  M.  Nelaton 
among  the  ranks  of  the  latter.  Yet,  not  only  does  the  emi- 
nent French  surgeon  declare  for  empiricism,  he  rejects 
microscopic  observation  as  giving  too  much  prominence  to 
trifles,  and  as  leading  men,  while  studying  the  minute  details 
of  morbid  processes,  to  lose  themselves  in  the  abyss  of  the  in- 
finitely little.  What  Mr.  Foster's  religious  opinions  are,  it  is 
not  easy  to  gather  from  passages  like  the  following :  "  The  Jews, 
influencing  Boman  thought,  graduaUy  introduced  their  belief 
that  all  serious  diseases  were  direct  punishments  from  God, 
and  that  to  attempt  to  cure  them  was  to  interfere  with  the 
course  of  Divine  justice.  The  miracles  which  the  Founder 
of  Ghristianitv  had  performed  in  JudsBa,  and  that  power 
over  disease  which  He  had  transmitted  to  His  Apostles^  gave 
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support  to  the  doctrines  of  Jewish  philosophy.  The  influence 
of  the  Church  favoured  the  tendency  to  superstition."  We 
suppose  we  must  be  thankful  that  Mr.  Foster  does  not  say 
"the  miracles  attributed  to  the  Founder  of  Christianity," 
seeing  that  he  cites  the  godless  sensualist,  Van  Helmont, 
without  a  word  of  reprobation.  However,  we  have  nothing  to 
say  against  Mr.  Foster's  essay.  What  he  remarks  about  ''the 
Church,"  is  most  true,  if  we  understand  thereby  not  the 
primitive  Church,  but  the  corrupt  Church  of  the  dark  and 
middle  ages ;  nay,  it  must  be  admitted  that  the  notions  of 
several  of  the  fathers,  e.g.  Origen,  and  even  Augustine,  were, 
on  medical  matters,  sadly  tinctured  with  superstition. 

But  the  essay  which  is  the  most  startling,  and  which  is  the 
occasion  of  our  noticing  the  work  at  all,  is  the  last  but  one, — 
Euthanasia,  by  S.  D.  Williams,  jun.  This  is  nothing  more 
nor  less  than  a  proposal  that,  in  cases  where  recovery  is 
hopeless,  the  patient  shall  be  put  out  of  pain  by  an  overdose 
of  chloroform,  or  in  some  other  equally  effectual  way. 
Christian  doctors,  in  fact,  are  to  employ,  and  dying  Christians 
are  to  submit  to,  the  very  method  which  Bonaparte  is  said  to 
have  employed  at  Jaffa  to  put^  his  own  sick  speedily  out  of 
the  world,  and  his  employment  of  which  has  always  been  one 
of  the  most  serious  charges  against  him.  Mr.  Williams's 
proposal  is  so  outrageous,  that  it  is  best  to  give  it  in  his  own 
words : — 

'^  In  all  cases  of  hopeless  and  painfal  illness,  it  shoQld  be  the  reoog- 
nised  duty  of  the  medical  attendant,  whenever  so  desired  by  the  patient, 
to  administer  chloroform,  or  snch  other  ansesthetic  as  may  bj-and-by 
supersede  chloroform,  so  as  to  destroy  consciousness  at  once,  and  put 
the  sufferer  to  a  quick  and  painless  death,  all  needful  precautions  being 
adopted  to  prevent  any  possible  abase  of  such  duty,  and  means  being 
taken  to  establish,  beyond  the  possibility  of  doubt  or  question,  that  the 
remedy  was  applied  at  the  express  wish  of  the  patient.'* — P.  212. 

No  wonder  that,  after  seriously  making  such  a  proposition, 
its  originator  expatiates  on  the  boon  which  would  be  conferred 
on  mankind  could  such  a  rule  be  generally  recognised  and 
acted  on.  It  is  worth  while  to  see  a  little  closer  what  are  the 
reasons  which  he  alleges  for  and  against  his  proposal,  and  we 
think  that  a  statement  of  these,  and  a  brief  analysis  of  the 
essay,  will  be  a  sufficient  answer  to  him.  For  most  minds 
the  bare  proposal  is  its  own  refutation. 

Mr.  Williams  begins  by  stating,  we  know  not  with  what 
truth,  that  the  use  of  chloroform  in  cases  of  labour  was  long 
opposed  as  evidencing  impatience  of  the  ways  of  Providence, 
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and  symptoms  of  revolt  against  the  decree  **  in  sorrow  shalt 
thou  bring  forth."  Why,  then,  he  asks,  should  it  be  right  to 
use  means  for  rendering  less  painful  the  less  naturally  painful 
passage  into  life,  while  it  is  wrong  even  to  suggest  the  same 
means  for  soothing  the  still  more  painful  passage  out  of  life  ? 
We  answer,  because  there  is  no  true  parallelism  between  the 
cases :  the  bringing  a  child  into  the  world  is  a  mere  surgical 
operation;  the  passing  out  of  this  world  is  a  moral  act, 
diflfering  in  every  way  from  the  other,  mainly  because  in 
Mr.  WiUiams'  system  it  involves  the  will  of  the  sufferer.  No 
doubt,  as  Mr.  Williams  urges,  what  men  in  their  want  of 
faith  will  call  "  purposeless  suffering  "  is,  perhaps,  the  deepest 
among  the  many  mysteries  of  life ;  it  is  more  than  flesh  and 
blood  can  bear  to  watch,  day  after  day,  a  little  child  pine  and 
fade  away  under  fierce  pain,  the  only  respite  being  brief 
intervals  of  broken  sleep.  "Why  is  this?"  we  constantly 
ask.  "  To  whom  can  such  misery  be  doing  good  ?  "  And  when 
to  the  present  suffering  is  added  the  certainty  that  death  will 
only  come  when  the  bodily  strength  is  wholly  exhausted,  and 
that  the  last  living  moments  will  probably  be  the  hardest  of 
all  to  bear,  even  faith  itself  can  scarcely  stand  firm  against 
so  sore  a  trial.  "  The  life  is  no  longer  of  any  use  to  others," 
argues  Mr.  Williams ;  and  to  one  who  feels  as  he  does,  it  is 
of  little  use  to  say,  that,  by  such  a  bitter  lesson,  parents  and 
friends  are  being  educated  in  love,  and  endurance,  and 
faith,  and  patience.  He  who  talks  of  "  submission  to  God's 
will"  as  equivalent  to  a  yielding  to  the  inevitable,  cannot 
understand  the  Christian's  utterance,  ''  though  He  slay  me," 
though  He  see  fit  to  lay  His  afSicting  hand  on  those  who 
are  dearer  than  life,  "  yet  will  I  trust  in  Him."  He  would, 
perhaps,  call  these  commonplaces,  the  stock  words  of  an 
obsolete  faith  which  has  ceased  to  move  men's  practice ; 
and,  feeling  as  he  does,  he  naturally  argues  that  it  should  be 
a  recognised  and  sovereign  duty  for  the  doctor  to  bring 
immediate  and  permanent  relief  to  pain,  and  "rob  death  of 
its  bitterest  sting,"  by  putting  the  patient  out  of  the  world. 
We  might  at  once  close  the  (uscussion  by  saying  that,  in  our 
creed,  the  sting  of  death  is  not  pain  but  sin.  It  is  as  weU, 
however,  with  a  view  to  understanding  the  extent  to  which 
the  canker  of  "  honest  doubt "  has  eaten  into  society,  to 
follow  Mr.  Williams  through  his  essay.  On  "  the  sacredness 
of  life,"  he,  naturally  enough,  remarks  that  life  would  seem 
to  have  no  sacredness  about  it  apart  from  the  use  made  of  it 
by  its  possessor.  Nature  knows  nothing  of  such  sacredness, 
nor  does  man — always  so  ready  to  go  to  war  with  his  fellow- 
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man.  For  Mr.  Williams,  life  is  "  sacred  "  only  because  on 
each  man  is  laid  the  duty  of  using  his  life  nobly  while  he 
has  it.  He,  in  his  clinging  to  laws  of  nature,  and  giving  up 
a  personal  God,  has  got  further  from  revealed  truth  than  were 
almost  all  the  old  philosophers,  who  deemed  it  wrong  for  man, 
having  been  put  as  a  soldier  into  this  life,  to  fall  out  of  the 
ranks  or  to  slink  away  from  his  post  without  the  general's 
leave.  The  sentry  stands  on  guard,  no  matter  what  may  be 
the  weather  or  his  feelings.  Can  Mr.  Williams  see  nothing 
but  a  deceptive  analogy  here?  Is  he  so  certain  that  the  dis- 
cipline of  pain  is  not  needed  in  those  cases  where  our  Father 
inflicts  it  for  the  perfecting  of  imperfect  humanity  ?  Life,  he 
argues,  is  our  own  property;  and  as  there  can  be  no  violation 
of  the  sacredness  of  property  when  it  is  laid  aside  with  the 
owner's  consent,  so  there  can  be  no  violation  of  the  sacredness 
of  life  when  with  the  consent  of  the  sufferer  a  life,  useless  to 
others,  and  unbearable  to  its  possessor,  is  taken  away. 

But  the  most  striking  paralogism  in  the  essay  is  involved 
in  the  statement  (p.  217)  that  because  "  the  man  who  is  ready 
to  face  death  for  others'  sakes,  to  save  others  from  grinding 
pain,  has  always  been  reckoned  a  hero ;  and  what  is  heroic, 
if  done  for  another,  is  surely  permissible,  at  least,  if  done  for 
oneself"  (p.  257).  It  is  heroic  to  spend  energy  and  pains 
in  feeding  another;  is  it,  therefore,  heroic  to  use  the  same 
pains  in  feeding  oneself?  Pity  and  benevolence,  said  Hobbes, 
are  forms  of  selfishness;  we  feel  the  one,  and  practise  the 
other,  because  we  are  conscious  that  at  any  moment  our  turn 
may  come;  but  even  Hobbes  did  not  suggest  that  pity  for 
our  own  sorrows  and  benevolence  to  ourselves  were  as  meri- 
torious as  they  are  when  exercised  towards  others.  That  was 
reserved  for  the  new  school,  whose  bugbear  seems  to  be 
physical  pain,  to  diminish  the  aggregate  of  which  (in  animals 
as  well  as  in  men)  is,  we  are  told,  one  of  the  very  highest 
duties.  It  is  not,  therefore,  without  a  true  instinct  that  most 
Christians  have  looked  suspiciously  on  efforts  for  the  aboli- 
tion of  capital  punishment  and  the  like,  for  it  seems  that  the 
real  ground  for  such  efforts  is,  in  many  cases,  the  belief 
that  death  is  an  end,  that  soul  and  body  perish  together. 

The  ''  sacredness  of  human  life,"  then,  is  a  phrase  which 
Mr.  Williams  professes  himself  unable  to  understand  in  the 
sense  in  which  we  trust  it  is  still  understood,  without  expla- 
nation, by  the  majority  of  his  countrymen.  "  Submission  to ' 
God's  will,"  he  finds  still  more  incomprehensible.  "  Man's 
whole  existence,  so  far  as  it  is  not  blindly  passive,  consists  in 
systematic  opposition  to  the  will  of   God,  if   the  phrase 
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qnoted  has  any  real  meaning.  Bat  the  phrase  has  a 
meaning  beyond  expressing  the  duty  of  bearing  nncom- 
plainingly  whatever  has  necessarily  to  be  borne."  Hence, 
he  argues  that  man,  though  he  ought  to  resign  himself 
to  the  inevitable,  should  not  submit  to  fruitless  suffering 
which  he  can  remedy;  in  such  non-submission,  he  is  carry- 
ing out  the  principle  which  has  lain  at  the  heart  of  every 
useful  act  of  his  life.  This  is  terribly  logical  as  to  a  life  which 
has  been  spent  without  reference  to  a  Father,  to  a  Providence, 
after  the  ordering  of  what  is  described  as  either  a  dread 
power,  working  possibly  with  what  by  analogy  may  be  called 
a  purpose,— or  else  a  mere  blind  force,  exerting  itself  to  the 
utmost  If  at  all  times  and  in  aU  directions,  and  issuing  at  one 
time  in  scenes  of  beauty  and  harmony,  at  other  times  in 
spectacles  of  rapine  and  lust.  We  wonder  that  a  man  who 
really  hdlds  such  views  does  not  go  one  step  further,  and 
declme  to  do  anything  towards  replenishing  a  world  in 
which  ^^purposeless  suffering  is  so  shockingly  predomi- 
nant; in  wluch,  in  fact,  pain  is  the  one  primordial  fact 
lying  at  the  root  of  existence  in  all  its  forms."  The  new- 
bom  babe  will  not  only  suffer  much  itself,  but  it  will  be  the 
cause  of  much  discomfort  and  suffering,  probably  of  much 
moral  anguish  to  boot,  to  others ;  why  not  nip  it  m  the  bud, 
before  the  evil  blossom  has  had  time  to  open  ?  Mr.  Williams's 
arguments  tell  both  ways,  just  as  the  old  Platonic  proofs  of 
immortality  told  with  equal  strength  in  favour  of  pre- 
existence.    We  owe  nature  nothing : — 

"  She, 
Eed  in  tooth  and  daws. 
With  raving  shrieks  against  our  creed," 

when  we  talk  of  her  kindness  and  beneficence.  What  we 
have  to  do  under  any  circumstances,  is  simply  to  strike  a 
balance  of  probabilities,  and  adopt  the  course  which  will  be 
most  likely  to  "  diminish  the  aggregate  of  human  and  animal 
misery,"  and  of  our  own  in  the  foremost  place.  Who  can 
say,  then,  that  to  kill  any  particular  newborn  babe,  or,  better, 
to  prevent  babes  from  being  bom  into  the  world  at  all,  is  not 
a  safe  way  of  diminishing  misery  ?  When  we  total  up  the 
pains  and  sickness  of  i^ancy,  and  the  amount  of  '*  nerve 
force  "  spent  in  ministering  to  them ;  when  we  think  of  the 
number  of  children  who  grow  up  permanently  diseased, — 
a  misery  (in  our  author's  language)  to  themselves  and  others ; 
when  we  calculate  the  wear  and  tear  of  mind  and  body,  the 
ceaseless  anxiety,  the  gnawing  care  which  **  another  child  " 
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brings  to  too  many  bread-winners,  we  feel  that  it  is  a  great 
question  whether  ''the  sum  of  happiness"  is  increased,  or 
the  reverse,  by  any  particular  individaal.  Let  anyone  look 
back  on  his  own  life,  leaving  religion  and  all  that  it  implies 
wholly  out  of  account,  and  he  will  probably  find  that  the  sum 
of  his  actions  will  have  brought,  on  the  whole,  more  pain 
than  pleasure  to  himself  and  others.  "  Were  it  not  better 
not  to  be?"  Yes,  on  Mr.  Williams's  principles.  In  Mr. 
Tennyson's  Two  Voices  the  case  for  the  unbeliever  is  put 
strongly  and  clearly,  and  the  conclusion  irresistibly  driven 
home.  Of  course  the  laureate  does  not  acquiesce  in  this 
conclusion ;  but  his  answer  being  simply  one  of  sentiment, 
and  not  of  faith  and  doctrine,  is  feeble  indeed  beside  the 
other.  This  is  the  weakness  of  so  much  of  our  moral 
writing ;  principles  have  been  given  up ;  men  lay  other  foun- 
dations than  those  which  are  laid,  and  then,  too  l&te,  their 
foundations  are  proved  to  be  on  the  sand.  What  is  the 
laureate's  answer  to  the  doubts  which,  elsewhere,  he  speaks 
of  as  so  much  better  than  ''  half  the  creeds  ?"    It  is  that — 

^  Like  a  man  in  wrath,  the  heart 
Rose  up  and  answered,  *  I  have  felt.'" 

This  is  his  substitute  for  the  written  Word,  the  evidence  of 
Bevelation,  the  Law  and  the  Testimony ;  and,  as  has  been 
scoffingly  remarked,  it  may  be  all  very  satisfactory  to  Mr. 
Tennyson,  but  what  right  has  he  to  call  on  one  to  believe, 
because  his  heart  believed  in  a  very  singular  manner  ?  Surely 
this  Birmingham  essay  deserves  comment :  not  that  we  expect 
it  will  be  much  read  beyond  the  circle  of  the  Speculative  Club 
(we  devoutly  hope  not),  but  because  it  is  one  more  proof  of 
the  danger  of  beginning  to  speculate  apart  from  continual 
reference  to  God's  revealed  Word.  Natural  religion,  as  it  is 
called,  is  but  a  bruised  reed  in  the  hands  of  those  who  would 
use  it  as  their  chief  stay.  We  remember,  years  ago,  hearing 
the  late  Bishop  of  Peterborough,  Dr.  Jeune,  remark  on  the 
unsatisfactoriness  of  Bishop  Butler's  famous  argument  in  the 
**  Three  Sermons  on  Human  Nature."  Butler  says  there  are 
two  senses  in  which  we  use  the  words  "my  nature:" — ^the 
wrong  sense,  when  we  thereby  mean  the  baser  parts,  the 
passions  and  appetites  which  are  always  striving  to  gain  the 
mastery  over  us ;  the  right  sense,  when  we  mean  that  higher 

J  art  which  ought  to  have  the  pre-eminence,  because  (as  St. 
ames  says),  "  He  made  us  to  be  a  kind  of  firstfruits  of  His 
creatures."  My  nature,  then,  must  be  regulated  by  what  is 
the  purpose  of  my  existence.    But  (said  Dr.  Jeune)  suppose 
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yon  have  to  deal  with  a  man  who  denies  such  a  purpose,  wha 
Bays  :  "  I  don't  know  nor  care  what  your  nature  may  be,  but 
mine  prompts  me  to  so  and  so,  and,  as  it  is  my  duty  to  live 
according  to  nature,  I  mean  to  follow  its  promptings ;"  what 
possible  answer  can  you  give  him,  except  to  take  him  to 
revelation,  and  show  him  the-  positive  conmiands  and 
sanctions  therein  contained  ?  Self-interest  will  seldom  move 
him ;  he  may,  from  temperament,  be  indifferent  to  it,  or  he 
may  be  subtile  enough  to  prove  that  many  outrageous  sinners 
have  lived  long  and  happ&y,  and  have  died  without  remorse. 
Nothing  but  the  appeal  to  Bevelation  will  answer  in  such  a 
case ;  feelings  may  do  for  esprits  W elite  like  Mr.  Tennyson, 
and  Mr.  Hughes,  and  others  of  the  sentimental  broad  school ; 
but  revealed  religion  and  its  evidences  are  what  we  must 
trust  to  for  the  great  majority  of  doubters.  Would  that  this 
truth  could  be  more  strongly  impressed  on  our  broad  Church- 
men ;  they  would  then  not  be  so  ready  to  invite,  and  even  to 
join  in,  attacks  on  God's  Word,  seeing  that,  after  all,  it  is  the 
barrier  against  a  flood  of  unbelief  more  hopeless  in  its 
character  than  the  frivolous  free-thinking  to  which  we  referred 
at  the  outset.  The  unbelief  of  to-day  is  actually  propa- 
gandist, and  to  battle  against  it,  the  efforts  of  the  whole 
Church  are  needed.  Sad  to  think  that,  while  one  party  is 
wasting  energy  and  time  in  "ecclesiastical  millinery,"  another 
should  be  parleying  with  the  foe  and  putting  the  outposts 
into  his  hands. 

But  Mr.  Williams  is  not  content  with  identifying  *'  sub- 
mission to  God's  will "  with  stoical  endurance  of  the  inevi- 
table, and  with  logically  carrying  out  his  dictum  about 
diminishing  pain  by  urging  the  use  of  chloroform  to  kill  off 
the  hopelessly  diseased,  he  has  a  word  to  say  in  favour  of 
suicide  in  general,  which  (he  fairly  confesses)  his  argument 
would  justify.     Suicide  is  emphatically  man's  privilege : — 

«  What  beast  has  heart  to  do  it  ?" 

So  said  the  author  of  ilf .  de  Camors,  the  appearance  of 
which  novel  some  two  years  ago  in  the  Revtte  des  Deux 
Mondes  was  a  sign  of  the  thorough  rottenness  of  French 
literature.  But  we  were  not  prepared  to  find  such  a  justification 
of  suicide  among  essays  which  are  supposed  to  show  us  what 
is  the  tone  of  thought  among  a  large  and  influential  section 
of  our  educated  countrymen.  The  popular  feelmg  against 
Boicide  has,  we  are  assured,  no  logical,  or  religious,  or  even 
moral  ground !  It  is  simply  the  fruit  of  ecclesiastical  disci- 
pline, one  of  the  legacies  of  the  Boman  Catholic  Church. 
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A  snicide  is  not  to  be  called  a  fool  until  we  can  know  aU  the 
circumstances  and  motives  which  prompted  him  to  the  act : 
he  is  certainly  not  a  coward ;  and  the  very  men  who  call  him 
80  wonld  scarcely  stand  at  their  posts  an  hoar  nnder  fierce 
trial,  if  volmitary  death  conld  be  reached  as  easily  and  as 
pleasantly  as  sleep.  ''The  physical  terrors  attending  on 
death  are  the  main  preventives  against  snicide."  If  this  be 
so,  it  may  be  well  that  insurance  offices,  which  have  hitherto 
seemed  to  act  harshly  with  regard  to  this  form  of  death, 
shonld  be  still  more  stringent;  or  else,  when  Mr.  Williams's 
system  of  ansBsthetics  comes  to  be  generally  applied,  they 
will  find  their  existence  impossible. 

By  way  of  further  enforcing  the  duty  of  self-morder  on 
those  who  are  slowly  dying  in  hopeless  pain,  our  author 
puts  the  case  of  a  party  seized  by  Greek  brigands  or  Bed 
Indians.  Suppose  their  captors  are  preparing  to  kill  them 
by  fierce  and  lingering  torture,  and  that  this  resolution  is 
known  to  be  irrevocable ;  but  that  there  is  a  doctor  in  attend- 
ance, not  involved  in  their  fate,  who  can,  by  chloroform  or 
otherwise,  put  them  to  an  immediate  and  painless  death,  and 
80  spare  them  the  hideous  torments  which  await  them. 
Mr.  Williams  rules  that  in  such  a  case  it  would  be  the  doctor's 
bounden  duty  to  give  his  help  to  such  a  "  happy  despatch," 
and  that  he  would  be  guilty  of  most  cold-blooded  selfishness 
in  refusing  to  do  so ;  and  he  asserts  (what,  without  attempting 
to  decide  the  irrelevant  case  which  he  has  put,  we  emphati- 
cally deny)  that  the  captive  about  to  be  tortured  by  brigands 
is  in  an  exactly  analogous  position  to  that  of  the  man  struck 
down  by  a  fatal  disease ;  and  that  to  one  so  struck  down 
nature  is  as  one  of  these  pitiless  brigands,  neither  more  nor 
less.  ''  Death  by  disease  is  always  death  by  torture,  and  the 
wit  of  man  has  never  devised  torture  more  cruel  than  some 
of  Nature's  methods  of  putting  her  victims  to  death.  All 
the  talk  about  the  kindness  of  '  the  mighty  mother '  is  rhodo- 
montade,  which  no  rational  being  could  be  guilty  of  if  he 
looked  facts  straight  in  the  face,  and  spoke  only  according  to 
what  he  saw.  Our  mother.  Nature  may  be,  and  mighty  she 
may  be,  but  kind  she  assuredly  is  not."  And  so  on  through 
a  long  diatribe  against  the  order  of  this  world,  and  against 
our  puling  foUy  in  looking  patiently  on  when  Nature  is  tlie 
author  of  acts  which,  in  brigands,  would  madden  us,  and 
urge  us  to  move  heaven  and  earth  to  stop  them,  and  in 
finding,  after  all,  that  all  she  does  is  'good,  and  stringing 
pretty  phrases  together  to  show  our  sense  of  her  tenderness 
and  mighty  love.  This,  we  take  it,  is  a  very  unexpected  outcome 
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of  the  sentimentalism  which  has  more  and  more  been  UBiirp- 
ing,  with  too  many  of  the  more  coltiyated  among  ub,  the 
place  of  true  religion. 

Mr.  Tennyson^  no  donbt,  believed  the  optimism  which  he 
expressed  when  he  spoke  of  the  faith  which  taught  him  that — 

"  Not  a  worm  is  clpven  in  Tain, 
That  not  a  moth  with  vain  desire 
Is  shrivelled  in  a  fruitless  fire." 

But  by  adding,  '*  behold,  we  know  anything,"  he  opened 
the  door  for  the  terrible  scepticism,  which  finds  its  expression 
in  EutJianasia.  A  more  utterly  hopeless  feeling  than  that 
which  shows  itself  in  every  sentence  of  this  sixth  essay  it  is 
impossible  to  imagine.  Mr.  Williams  is  here,  "he  knows  not 
why.'*  Therein,  again,  he  agrees  with  the  sentimental  sceptics 
of  whom  the  laureate  is  the  poet ;  but,  so  far  from  being  able 
to  add,  *'  he  thinks  he  was  not  made  to  die,  and  Thou  hast 
made  him,  Thou  art  just,"  he  recognises  no  relation  between 
himself  and  anything  more  personal,  more  fatherly,  than 
"  a  dread  power,"  or  a  "  blind  force,"  and  he  sneers  at  "com- 
placent optimism  "  for  persisting  in  ignoring  the  facts  which 
surround  it,  and  in  dreaming  dreams  about  the-  beneficent 
adaptation  of  all  things  to  an  enjoyable  end,  and  about  the 
steady  continuous  growth  of  good.  All  this  proves,  as  we 
have  said,  the  danger  of  being  wise  above  what  is  written. 
The  complacent  optimists  whom  our  author  overwhelms  with 
«uch  scathing  irony  too  often  give  up  revelation  altogether, 
and  rest  their  faith  on  natural  religion,  "  final  causes,"  and 
the  like.  Even  those  who  do  not  go  quite  so  far  as  this  insist 
on  understanding  revelation  in  their  own  sense,  in  putting 
aside  the  plain  sense  of  Scripture,  in  getting  rid  more  or  less 
completely  of  the  truth  about  inspiration.  It  is  well  that 
at  times  such  men  should  have  the  tendency  of  their  scep- 
ticism pointed  out  to  them.  They  can  perhaps  pause  where 
they  are,  find  a  foothold  on  the  slope,  and  resist  the  strong 
impulse  to  go  further ;  but  for  most  men  this  is  impossible. 
The  case  is  like  that  of  the  Girondists:  they,  blinded  by 
their  enthusiasm,  had  no  more  suspicion  that  their  views 
were  to  result  in  the  Terror  than  the  advocate  of  natural 
religion  has  that  Euthanasia  with  all  its  terrible  logic  about 
pain  and  misery,  and  the  cruelty  of  Nature,  is  to  be  the  out- 
come of  their  speculations  about  a  beneficent  creator.  The 
fact  is,  the  word  "unsoundness,"  applied  to  faith,  is  more 
than  a  mere  figure  of  speech.  Some  men  whose  views  are 
fmsettled  may  have  salt  enough  in  themselves  to  keep  them, 
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by  God's  grace,  from  farther  deterioration.  Bat  with  the 
majority,  unless  the  taint  is  eradicated,  the  poison  spreads 
until  the  whole  spiritual  nature  becomes  corrupted,  and  he 
who  began  as  an  optimist  ends,  if  not  by  talkmg  of  nature 
as  Mr.  Williams  does,  at  any  rate  by  acquiescing  in  his 
terrible  propositions.  Here  is  another  brief  exposition  of 
the  pessimist  or  hopeless  theory : — 

"  One  of  the  main  facts,  then,  that  men  have  to  make  fiEimiliar 
to  the  thoughts,  and  to  adjust  their  lives  to,  is,  that  they  are  bom  into 
a  world  on  the  painful  riddle  of  which  speculation  can  throw  no 
Hght,  but  the  facts  of  which  press  hard  against  them  on  every  band, 
and  from  these  facts  the  truth  stands  out  clear  and  harsh,  that  not 
enjoyment,  but,  in  the  main,  struggle  and  suffering  is  what  they  have 
to  look  for,  and  that  to  bring  this  suffering  into  bearable  proportions 
should  be  one  of  the  chief  aims  of  their  lives." — P.  229. 

Man's  only  hope  of  escape,  in  fact,  is  in  his  steady  per- 
sistent efforts  to  oppose  "  Nature's  beneficent  plan."  And 
what  that  life  can  be  worth  which  has  no  link  to  a  higher 
Being,  and  in  which  enjoj'ment  is  at  best  fleeting,  and  seldom 
intense  enough  to  make  us  wish  it  protracted,  while  pain  is 
terribly  real,  we  are  at  a  loss  to  imagine.  As  we  said,  on  Mr. 
Williams's  showing,  the  sooner  the  human  race  bravely  brings 
itself  to  an  end  the  better.  It  will  thus,  at  any  rate,  have 
the  satisfaction  of  putting  an  end  (as  far  as  it  is  concerned) 
to  that  "  sport  of  Nature  "  which  is  death  to  Nature's  works. 

The  close  connection  between  Mr.  Williams's  views  and 
those  of  the  least  spiritual  school  of  Greek  philosophers  will 
be  evident  to  the  most  cursory  reader;  and  if  this  is  the 
result,  for  unstable  minds  and  half -trained  intellect,of  that  Dar- 
winism with  which  the  language  of  Euthanasia  is  saturated, 
we  can  only  say  that  the  author  of  Tlie  Descent  of  Man  haa 
a  great  deal  to  answer  for,  for  having  put  forth  his  views  in  a 
form  so  open  to  grievous  misunderstanding.  The  deity  of 
Herodotus  {<f>0ov€pov  koI  rapa^^^  to  Gehvy  grudging  ai^d 
fond  of  causing  confusion),  whose  malignity  so  excited  the 
disgust  of  Plutarch,  was  at  any  rate  a  personal  power,  he 
might  be  appeased  by  a  more  or  less  precious  sacrifice ;  but 
Mr.  Williams's  Nature  is  hard,  relentless  cruelty,  not  embodied 
in  a  person,  but  diffused  in  a  law.  His  verity  is  a  creed  which, 
if  it  were  acted  out  as  logically  as  he  argues  it  out,  would 
lead  to  that  strange  state  of  things  which  was  seen  in  Greece 
and  elsewhere  when  national  life  had  been  crushed  out  by 
Boman  despotism,  and  faith  had  been  destroyed  by  philo- 
sophy falsely  so  called,  and  when  (in  consequence)  marriage 
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became  more  and  more  rare  among  the  npper  classes,  and 
the  arguments  of  the  bachelor-uncle  in  the  comedies,  whose 
intelligent  selfishness  leads  him  to  prefer  celibacy  as  an 
escape  from  responsibility,  were  accepted  and  acted  on  to  such 
an  extent  that  the  Hellenic  race  almost  (Bishop  Thirlwall 
inclines  to  believe  altogether)  died  away. 

We  do  not  think  we  are  wronging  Mr.  Williams  in  these 
remarks.  He  warns  us,  indeed,  that  he  is  dealing  with  this 
world  only,  leaving  untouched  all  questions  of  recompense 
and  adjustment  hereafter.  And  he  quotes  from  the  Grammar 
of  Assent  the  well-known  passages  which  speak  of  the  control 
of  the  Creator  as  so  indirect  and  so  obscure — "  What  strikes 
me  so  painfully  is  His  absence  from  His  own  world**— and  of 
the  amount  of  suffering  of  all  kinds  which  is  our  portion,  and 
which  seems  to  prove  that  some  malignant  being  had  got 
hold  of  us,  and  was  making  us  his  sport.  But  he  quotes 
these  rather  in  support  of  his  theory  about  Nature,  than  as 
proving  the  absolute  necessity  of  a  future  state  to  set  right 
what  in  this  state  is  manifestly  wrong.  Dr.  Newman  speaks 
of  "  the  great  gulf  fixed  between  us  and  the  good  God,"  and 
fiays  that  even  a  universal  restitution  could  not  undo  what 
.has  been,  or  account  for  evil  being  the  necessary  condition 
of  good ;  but  he  goes  on  to  say  a  good  deal  more,  needful  for 
the  understanding  of  his  previous  remarks,  which  our  author 
has  not  thought  fit  to  quote.  However,  our  chief  business 
with  Mr.  Williams  is  to  show  the  danger  of  that  sentimental 
optimism  which  is  sometimes  supposed  to  be  compatible  with 
the  position  of  a  broad  Churchman.  The  author  of  Eutha- 
nasia proves,  as  the  author  of  the  Gramrnar  of  Assent  had 
proved  by  a  different  line  of  argument,  that  such  a  position  is 
logically  untenable;  that  between  simple  faith  in  God  our 
Father  and  His  Word,  and  blank,  hopeless  unbelief,  there  is 
no  halting-place.  Hopelessness  is,  in  fact,  the  ruling  thought 
in  this  extraordinary  essay.  The  writer  wonders  how,  know- 
ing our  constant  liability  to  the  terrible  conditions  of  existence, 
we  can  ever  so  far  banish  our  fate  from  our  thoughts  as  to 
give  ourselves  heartily  up  to  our  daily  labours  and  projects. 
He  compares  man  to  a  turkey-cock,  strutting  in  the  sun  a 
week  or  so  before  he  is  killed  for  dinner ;  nay  (he  says)  ^'  the 
turkey-cock  is  an  embodiment  of  sober  sense  compared  with 
poor  human  beings  flouting  their  pale  splendours  in  the 
beholder's  eyes." 

Next  to  this  hopelessness,  the  most  prominent  feature  in 
Euthanasia  is  the  morbid  dread  of  physical  pain  which  it 
evinces.  Pain  is  for  the  writer  such  a  bugbeari  that  he  forgets 
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the  great  majority  of  deaths  are  almost  wholly  painless,  and 
that  the  rarity  of  this  final  terrific  straggle,  the  fear  of  which 
haunts  him,  has  actually  been  made  use  of  by  certain  sceptics 
(notably  by  Lord  Byron,  in  his  letters  to  Lara)  as  an  argu- 
ment against  religion.  The  key-note  of  the  whole  is :  since 
we  must  die,  let  us  at  all  events  have  the  consolation  of 
dying  painlessly.  Indeed,  in  the  exuberance  of  his  anxiety 
to  lessen  physical  pain,  the  writer  would  have  his  recipe 
administered  to  animals.  Against  this  proposal  we  have 
nothing  to  say;  we  do  not  think  what  he  is  pleased  to  term 
"  English  Philistines "  would  treat  it  with  scorn  if  such  a 
plan  could  be  shown  to  be  practicable.  The  tendency  of  the 
age  is  certainly  against  needless  cruelty ;  Christians  started, 
and  Christians  support,  the  society  which  has  this  special 
object  in  view.  But  sparing  animals  needless  pain  is  a  very 
different  thing  from  shortening  the  lives  of  men : — 

*'  If  this  remedy  (says  Mr.  Williams)  were  of  recognised  and  general 
use,  the  greatest  evil  man  has  to  submit  to  would  be  so  far  modified 
as  to  lose  its  chiefest  dread.  Death  might  then  be  faced  calmly  by 
the  timid  as  well  as  the  brave ;  its  sufferings  might  be  met  by  the 
weak  as  well  as  by  the  strong ;  those  blessed  with  great  endurance 
might  brave  the  worst  to  the  end.  Those  who  cannot  bear  pain — ^and* 
there  are  brave  men  among  those  who  cannot — ^would  have  a  refuge 
from  it  always  open  to  them,  and  the  mere  fact  of  knowing  that  such 
refuge  was  open,  would  give  a  strength  and  patience  which  nothing 
else  in  the  world  could  give.  For  it  is  a  sense  of  hopelessness,  the 
knowledge  that  no  help  can  come  except  through  death,  that  makes 
the  suffering  of  a  known  fatal  disease  so  appalling ;  from  the  almost 
unbearable  present,  the  patient  is  constantly  looking  to  the  still  more 
unbearable  future,  and  it  is  wonderful  how,  under  such  conditions, 
calm  and  patience  are  ever  possible  at  all." 

To  the  unbeliever,  indeed,  all  this  must  come  with  un- 
answerable force;  but  for  him  who  looks  on  God  as  his 
Father,  and  who  believes  the  course  of  this  world  to  be 
ordered  by  His  loving  care,  it  has  simply  no  meaning  at  all* 
A  Christian  would  no  more  be  moved  to  adopt  Mr.  Williams'^ 
method  than  to  do  as  do  the  Hindoos,  to  take  the  hopelessly 
sick  down  to  the  bank  of  the  sacred  river,  and  send  them 
direct  to  paradise  by  stuffing  nose  and  mouth  with  the  con- 
secrated mud. 

The  strangest  thing  of  all  is  that  (like  most  of  his  school) 
Mr.  Williams  is  eagerly  propagandist,  and  urges  on  everybody 
the  duty  of  persuading  dyin^  men  to  acquiesce  in  their  own 
*'  happy  release,"  because  it  is  so  selfish  to  let  them  live  on  in 
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their  misery.  Savages,  notably  nnfeeling,  say  that  when 
another  suffers  it  is  bat  a  bit  of  wood  that  suffers;  but 
civilised  man,  he  urges,  ought  to  be  ashamed  to  allow  pre- 
ventible  pain  to  go  on  when  a  little  chloroform  would  set  all 
right. 

Such  is  Mr.  Williams's  contribution  to  the  speculations 
of  his  Birmingham  friends.  We  have  given  our  reasons  for 
noticing  such  a  book  at  all.  It  is  very  sad  to  find  such  a 
clear  business-like  way  of  dealing  with  such  a  subject,  not 
the  slightest  reference  being  made  to  God  or  Providence, 
or  to  man's  immortal  part,  though  the  matter  in  hand  is 
one  with  which  that  immortal  part  has  the  most  vital  concern. 
Providence  is  ignored;  the  teaching  of  suffering  is  slurred 
over.  Mr.  Williams  thinks  there  are  plenty  of  curable 
diseases,  by  ministering  to  which  we  may  learn  patience. 
Not  a  word  is  said  to  check  that  selfishness  of  which  surely 
this  shrinking  from  pain  is  a  very  serious  form.  Altogether 
the  essay,  which,  despite  the  protest  at  the  outset,  we  cannot 
but  look  on  as  giving  a  tone  to  the  volume,  is  wholly  godless. 
It  does  not  even  exhaust  the  matter  in  its  purely  human 
aspect ;  for  '^  while  there  is  life  there  is  hope  "  is  an  adage, 
the  applicability  of  which  to  every  form  of  disease  few  doctors 
of  large  experience  would  venture  to  deny.  We  fancy  few 
medical  men  would  be  found  to  act  on  Mr.  Williams's  advice, 
when  we  remember  the  wonderful  instances,  some  of  which 
are  within  the  recollection  of  most  of  us,  of  a  bringing  back 
from  the  very  jaws  of  the  grave. 

But  that  is  not  the  point ;  it  is  that  loose  unsettled  views 
have  a  tendency  to  drift  into  an  unbelief  as  hard  as  that  of 
Dr.  Darwin,  who  (says  Mr.  Schimmelpenninck)  believed, 
and  did  his  evil  best  to  make  others  believe,  in  nothing 
but  what  can  be  smelt,  tasted,  and  handled.  It  is  because 
the -faith  of  so  many  of  us  is  unreal ;  because  (as  Mr.  Buskin 
truly  urges)  we  pretend  to  believe,  and  think  God  will  ac- 
quiesce in  a  sham  belief  which  leaves  us  free  to  act  in  direct 
opposition  to  our  professions,  that  therefore  so  many  of  us 
come  to  feel  (if  they  do  not  yet  dare  to  write)  like  the 
author  of  Euthanasia. 

This  theoretical  hopelessness  has  its  poets  as  well  as  its 
prose  writers.  Mr.  Swinburne  stands  in  the  same  relation  to 
it  that  Mr.  Tennyson  does  to  the  sentimentalism  which,  while 
clinging  to  spiritual  belief,  yet  dallies  with  scepticism.  In 
the  most  striking  of  all  his  poems,  almost  the  onl^  one  which 
is  free  from  that  taint  of  sensuality  so  natural  in  one  who, 
believing  that  "to-morrow  we  die,"  may  well  call  on  us  "  to 
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eat  and  drink,**  we  have  the  uselessness  of  prayer  put  forth 
in  Mr.  Swinburne's  most  powerful  style : — 

*<For  none  can  move  the  most  high  gods 
Who  are  most  sad,  being  cruel.     None 
Can  bend  or  put  aside  the  rods 
With  which  they  smite  us,  but  as  one 
That  smites  a  son."— i^«Z««c — Poems, 

Mr.  Swinburne,  like  Mr.  Williams,  scouts  the  idea  of  any 
fatherly  relation  between  God  and  man.  They  are  both  ready 
enough  to  submit  to  the  inevitable,  but  such  submission  is 
that  of  the  Titan  Prometheus,  not  the  loving  submission  of 
a  son  who  feels  his  own  ignorance  to  a  father  in  whose  love 
and  wisdom  he  has  full  confidence. 

Men  who  write  in  this  way,  cannot  have  really  seen  much 
of  life  and  its  trials.  They  have  just  that  little  knowledge 
which  is  a  dangerous  thing.  They  are  not,  like  fast  young 
men  and  **  girls  of  the  period,"  wholly  careless  about  and 
ignorant  of  the  order  of  things ;  they  have  found  that  there 
is  a  vast  amount  of  sorrow  in  the  world ;  they  have  sat, 
perhaps,  by  some  sick  bed,  where  hopeless  agony  was  un- 
eheered  by  Christian  patience.  And  so  they  rush  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  evil  exceeds  the  good.  They  know 
nothing  of  the  compensations  which  life  (by  God's  gracious 
ordering)  affords.  They  have  not  studied  a  household  in 
which  the  incurable  invalid,  patient  and  full  of  thought  for 
others,  is,  despite  crises  of  acute  agony,  a  very  angel  to  the 
whole  family;  they  have  not  noted  how  strong  faith  will 
carry  weak  flesh  and  blood  triumphantly,  not  only  through 
ihe  sore  trial  of  poverty  and  loss  of  worldly  goods,  but  also 
through  the  severest  bodily  torture;  they  have  not  been 
brought  near  one  of  those  who  are  verily,  in  their  aflfliction, 
Christ's  confessors,  and  whose  precept  and  example  strengthen 
the  faith  and  quicken  the  piety  of  all  who  come  near  them. 
When  they  write  as  they  do,  they  show  their  want  of  experi- 
ence. Scepticism  has  always  been  the  temptation  of  young 
people  who  think  and  look  beyond  the  range  of  the  majority. 
Kirke  White,  afterwards  so  truly  Christian,  was,  says  his 
biographer,  troubled,  when  a  young  man  at  college,  with  the 
doubts  "which  often  beset  young  men  at  their  first  start  in  life%" 
They  want  to  understand  everything,  and  there  is  much 
which  they  feel  is  beyond  them,  therefore  they  are  offended. 
But  most  young  men  are  happily  reticent ;  scarcely  to  their 
bosom  friends  do  they  reveal  what  it  has  become  a  fashion 
with  some  to  analyse  and  comment  upon.    This  is  a  bad 
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sign.  We  are  told  that  the  present  is  an  introspective  age  : 
if  the  result  of  looking  within  is  to  show  such  a  lamentable 
want  of  believing  power  as  is  evidenced  in  this  essay,  better  it 
were  to  keep  oar  eyes  for  the  outer  world  with  its  grandeur,  its 
loveliness,  its  evident  adaptation  of  means  to  an  end :  at  any 
rate,  better  not  to  write  down  oar  feelings,  if  they  are  such  as 
those  of  Mr.  Williams.  ''  The  fool  hath  said  in  his  heart 
there  is  no  God : "  what  then  shall  we  say  of  him  who  pro- 
claims on  the  housetops  such  a  view  of  Nature  and  her  attri- 
butes as  that  which  we  have  quoted  above  ? 

The  social  effect  of  carrying  out  our  author's  system  to  its 
fair  conclusion  would  be,  as  we  saw,  to  bring  about  something 
worse  than  the  infanticide  of  old  Greece  and  modem  China. 
Of  course,  the  Spartan  rule  which  consigned  all  weakly  and 
misshapen  babes  to  death,  must  be  enacted  at  once ;  to  rear 
such  children  would  increase  that  sum  of  physical  pain  which 
Mr.  Williams  is  morbidly  anxious  to  lessen.  So  if  the  parents 
are  poor,  they  would  argue  that,  for  us  as  well  as  for  the 
child,  its  life  is  clearly  undesirable ;  for  us  it  means  more 
toil,  more  anxiety,  more  hardship,  for  the  child  it  means 
underfeeding  and  consequent  ilhiess,  perhaps  permanent 
weakliness.  Surely  it  is  best  to  save  ourselves  and  it  from  all 
this  certain  result  of  its  growing  up.  And,  of  course,  with 
illegitimate  children,  the  case  would  be  still  stronger ;  to  the 
uncertainty  of  subsistence,  the  struggle  for  life,  would  be 
added  the  shame  of  the  mother, — a  motive  too  often  strong 
enough  to  burst  the  bonds  of  natural  affection,  even  among 
many  whom  Mr.  Williams's  very  advanced  views  would 
horrify. 

If  we  felt  as  Mr.  Williams  thinks  he  feels  (for  we  will  not 
believe  that  any  human  being  can  permanently  continue  to 
think  so),  we  could  not  continue  to  live.  This  fair  world 
would  seem  a  cruel  mockery ;  Nature  without  God  a  grand 
and  beautiful  illusion.  Man,  with  his  noble  aspirations,  his  high 
aims,  the  divinity  of  which  in  his  better  moments  he  feels 
himself  capable,  would  be  in  our  eyes  something  far  worse 
than  the  brutes.  As  the  laureate  puts  it,  in  one  of  the 
noblest  sonnets  of  In  Memoriam,  if  this  world  is  for  us  the 
end  of  all  things,  why  man,  seemingly  the  noblest  work  of 
all,  is, — 

^'  .  .  .  A  monster,  then,  a  dream, 
A  madness.     Dragons  of  the  prime. 
That  tare  each  other  in  the  slime, 
Were  mellow  music  matched  with  him." 

VOL.  xixvi.  NO.  Lxxn.  z 
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Bat  the  grandeur  and  the  loveliness  spring  from  natural 
laws  which  are  nnqaestionably  real,  and  the  aspirations  and 
aims  follow  from  the  grandeur  and  the  lovelmess; — "the 
heart  leaps  np  when  it  beholds  a  rainbow  in  the  sky/'  and  in 
the  presence  of  sea  or  mountain  the  man  feels  himself  raised 
above  himself.  How  can  these  results,  of  what  is  certainly 
true,  be  themselves  false?  Even  natural  religion  teaches 
immortality,  and  asserts  the  spiritual  nature  of  man.  All 
we  have  said  is  that  its  voice  iff  not  of  equal  power  for 
all,  and  that  for  every  one  of  us  at  times,  and  for  some  of  us 
always,  the  voice  of  God's  revealed  Word  requires  to  be 
superadded  to  it.  The  104th  and  other  Psalms,  passages  in 
the  Prophets,  portions  of  our  Lord's  discourses,  contain  the 
most  eloquent  exposition  of  natural  religion ;  but  the  Bible 
does  not  stop  there  ;  it  teaches  us  that,  while  in  Nature  we 
may  catch  a  glimpse  of  the  Father's  face,  in  the  Bible  we 
may  hear  His  voice  pleading  with  us  as  with  children.  Once 
realise  the  fundamental  truth  of  Christianity  that,  "  because 
ye  are  sons,  God  hath  sent  forth  the  Spirit  of  His  Son  into 
your  hearts,  crying,  Abba,  Father,"  and  then  pain  and 
anguish,  moral  and  physical,  become  endurable  because  they 
are  His  burden  laid  upon  us.  Our  refusal  to  shorten  the  life 
which  He  has  given  us  in  trust,  is  based  on  higher  motives  than 
those  which  led  the  Pythagorean  to  refuse  to  quit  the  post 
assigned  him  by  the  world's  commander ;  and  the  suggestions 
of  Euthanasia  become  for  us  the  dark  whispers  of  an  evil 
dream. 

The  Christian,  then,  will  not  be  moved  by  such  arguments 
as  those  in  this  essay ;  he  will  feel  that  *'  submission  to 
God's  Will"  means  something  very  different  from  giving 
way  to  the  inevitable,  and  he  will  humbly  trust  that  his  life 
is  not  a  continual  opposition  to  that  Will  of  God.  But  from 
such  a  book  he  will  receive  a  twofold  warning:  first,  against 
the  danger  of  loosening  the  bonds  of  faith,  of  sentimentally 
inclining,  in  a  miscalled  spirit  of  charity,  towards  a  broad- 
ness which  shall  make  all  insecure  by  trying  to  include  too 
much.  Mr.  Tennyson,  to  whom  we  have  so  often  referred, 
begins  well  his  In  Memoriam, — "  Our  wills,"  he  says,  "are 
ours  to  make  them  Thine,'* — ^yet  we  know  how  sadly  vague 
are  other  parts  of  that  great  poem.  Natural  religion  may 
be  a  comfort  and  a -help  to  some  favoured  spirits ;  but  it  wiU 
never  supersede  the  higher  Bevelation;  and  in  the  hands 
of  most  men  it  is  sure  to  prove  an  effectual  instrument  for 
urging  them  on  to  deny  spirituality  altogether.  Its  vagueness, 
its  shifty  uncertainty — the  very  things  which  delight  minds 
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like  the  laureate's — fail  to  satisfy  ordinary  men,  and  leave 
them,  robbed  of  their  trast  in  a  covenant  God,  to  take  refuge 
on  the  firm,  if  deadly  cold,  basis  of  naturalism. 

The  other  warning  is  of  the  need  of  union  and  co-operation 
among  Christians.  Unbelief  has  attained  proportions  which 
few  of  us  suspect ;  and  we  quarrel,  forsooth,  and  our  sects  and 
parties  are  as  bitter  against  each  other  as  the  Jewish  sects 
were  when  Titus  had  cast  around  them  the  net  of  a  common 
ruin.  Would  it  not  be  better  to  unite  against  the  foe,  of 
whose  tremendous  energy  and  wide-spread  "intelligence" 
among  our  own  people  the  volume  before  us  gives  one  further 
proof? 

The  one  grain  of  hope  which  we  are  able  to  extract  from 
this  volume  comes  from  the  fact  that  the  form  of  unbelief 
to  which  a  portion  of  it  testifies  is  so  very  repulsive,  that 
men  must  needs  be  driven  by  it  to  consider  for  what  they 
are  sacrificing  God's  revealed  truth.  The  scepticism  which 
recognises  a  spiritual  side  to  life,  and  which,  though  rejecting 
Bevelation,  can  still  indulge  hopes  and  aspirations  for  the 
future,  and  can  still  believe  in  a  Divine  purpose  in  man's 
existence,  is  enticing — to  many  minds  fatally  so ;  but  this 
negation  of  all  that  is  beyond  the  mere  animal  life,  this 
hopeless  unbelief,  is  surely  something  in  which  men  cannot 
be  content  to  rest.  We  trust  the  publication  of  Euthanasia 
may  open  the  minds  of  many  to  the  dangers  which,  from  so 
many  quarters,  beset  unwary  minds. 
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Art,  III. — 1.  Roma  Sotterranea;  or,  Some  Account  of  the 
Roman  Catacombs,  especially  of  the  Cemetery  of  San 
CaUiato.  Compiled  from  the  Works  of  Commendatore 
de  Rossi,  with  the  consent  of  the  Author.  By  Rev.  J. 
Spencer  Northcote,  D.D.,  President  of  St.  Mary's 
College,  Oscott ;  and  Rev. W.  R.  Brownlow,  M.  A.,  Trinity 
•       College,  Cambridge.    Pp.  408.    London :  Longmans. 

2.  The  Testimony  of  the  Catacombs,  and  of  other  Monuments 
of  Christian  Art,  from  the  Second  to  the  Eighteenth 
Century,  concerning  Questions  of  Doctrine  now  Disputed 
in  the  Church.  By  the  Rev.  Wharton  B.  Marriott, 
B.D.,  F.S.A.,  sometime  Fellow  of  Exeter  College, 
Oxford,  and  Assistant  Master  at  Eton,  Select  Preacher, 
&G.    Pp.  228.    London :  Hatcbards. 

Shall  we  call  the  former  of  these  works  the  bane,  and  the 
latter  the  antidote  ?  That  would  be  true ;  yet  it  would,  if 
left  so  baldly  stated,  do  injustice  to  the  numerous  and  un- 
deniable excellences  of  the  beautiful  and  remarkable  work  of 
Dr.  Northcote  and  Mr.  Brownlow.  Beautiful  as  the  book  is, 
however,  it  is  so  manifestly  written  in  the  interests  of  the 
Church  of  Rome,  and  is  so  pervaded  by  a  corresponding  bias,  as 
not  only  to  invite,  but  even  to  demand,  controversial  treatment 
from  any  Protestant  critic.  While,  however,  we  shall  point 
out  what  we  deem  unfair  or  erroneous  in  its  pages,  we  hope 
to  avoid  the  manifestation  of  a  bigoted  and  narrow  spirit ; 
the  more  so,  as  its  style  and  language  are  almost,  if  not 
quite,  invariably  courteous  and  respectful  towards  "non- 
Catholic"  readers.  Mr.  Marriott  has  set  us  an  admirable 
example  of  the  same  kind.  While  fearlessly  exposing  the 
errors  of  Roma  Sotterranea,  he  maintains  everywhere  towards 
its  compilers  a  generous  and  Christian  spirit. 

The  story  of  the  Catacombs  of  Rome  is  one  of  most  profound 
interest,  and  on  the  whole,  it  is,  perhaps,  more  fully  and 
accurately  told  in  the  work  of  Northcote  and  Brownlow  than 
in  any  other  English  book.  Mr.  Maitland  directed  attention 
to  the  subject  twenty-five  years  ago,  in  his  deeply  interesting 
but  much  too  brief  work,  entitled  I'ke  Church  in  the  Catacombs  ; 
but  at  that  time  only  the  most  inadequate  and  superficial 
exploration  of  these  wonderful  galleries  had  taken  place; 
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his  work  is  therefore  defective,  and,  on  some  points, 
qnite  misleading.  Nearly  three  hundred  years  since  some 
labourers,  who  were  digging  pozzolano  in  a  vineyard  (now 
the  property  of  the  Irish  College)  on  the  Via  Salaria,  about 
two  miles  out  of  Eome,  came  unexpectedly  on  an  old  subter- 
ranean cemetery,  ornamented  with  Christian  paintings,  Greek 
and  Latin  inscriptions,  and  two  or  three  sculptured  sarco- 
phagi. In  the  eyes  of  our  authors,  it  is  of  auspicious — in 
some  others,  it  will  be  of  sinister — ^import  that  this  period  of 
discovery  was  "  the  age  of  St.  Ignatius  Loyola,  St.  Charles 
Borromeo,  and  St,  Philip  Neri."  Cardinal  Baronius,  then 
labouring  hard  on  his  Ecclesiastical  Annals,  was  deeply 
interested  in  the  event,  but  his  magnum  opus  occupied  his  all 
but  exclusive  attention,  and  he  did  little  or  nothing  in  the 
way  of  exploring  and  interpreting  these  underground  galleries. 
The  most  eminent  explorer  of  that  time  was  Antonio  Bosio, 
**  who  has  justly  been  called  the  Columbus  of  this  subter- 
ranean world."  He  was  employed  for  six  anS  thirty  years  in 
the  examination  of  the  Catacombs  themselves,  and  in  the 
study  of  the  literature  connected  with  them ;  and  he  has  left 
a  voluminous  and  invaluable  collection  of  MSS.  on  the  sub- 
ject. Besides  these,  there  was  published  posthumously,  in 
1632,  his  Roma  Sotterranea,  a  magnificent  volume,  which  met 
with  a  hearty  and  extensive  welcome.    In  this  work — 

"  He  took  in  order  all  the  great  consular  roads  which  led  out  of 
Eome,  and  collected  every  historioal  notice  he  could  find  concerning  the 
Christian  cemeteries  on  each  of  them,  their  precise  position,  their 
names,  their  founders,  and  the  martyrs  or  other  persons  of  distinction 
who  had  been  buried  in  them.  He  then,  by  the  light  of  this  informa- 
tion, examined  all  the  Catacombs  he  had  seen,  and  endeavoured  to 
assign  to  each  its  proper  name  and  history." — Roma  Sotterrarua,  p.  8. 

The  discovery  of  the  Catacombs  was,  as  might  have  been 
expected,  followed  by  a  "  rush  "  on  the  part  of  the  faithful  to 
these  subterranean  graves;  and  permission  was  freely  ac- 
corded "to  search  for  and  extract  '*  the  remains  of  saints  and 
martyrs.  Our  authors,  with  the  true  instinct  of  Roman 
Catholic  divines,  put  in  a  plea  for  the  genuineness  and  value 
of  the  abstracted  relics,  but  complain  that  the  paintings, 
sculptures,  and  inscriptions  were  rather  unscrupulously 
treated,  to  the  damage  of  *'the  interests  of  Christian  archsB- 
ology."  Towards  the  close  of  the  seventeenth  century.  Papal 
edicts  arrested  the  destructive  process,  and  definite  and 
systematic  plans  for  the  exploration  were  devised,  which  are 
identical  for  the  most  part  with  those  now  in  use. 
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We  will  not  detain  onr  readers  by  any  farther  notices  of 
subsequent  explorers  and  narrators  up  to  the  year  1841.  In 
that  year  the  Jesuit  Padre  Ini^archi  commenced  his  great  work 
on  The  Monuments  of  Early  Christian  Art,  but  the  poli- 
tical and  social  convulsions  of  the  troubled  years  that 
followed  interrupted  and  finally  terminated  his  labours.  He 
had,  however,  communicated  lus  own  enthusiasm  to  Cavaliere 
De  Bossi,  of  Rome,  of  whom  Mr.  Marriott  says,  "  No  one 
living  is  so  fitted  to  be  the  historian  of  the  Catacombs  as  the 
distinguished  Boman  antiquary  we  have  just  named."  The 
testimony  of  our  other  authors  to  his  labours  is  worth  quoting 
at  length.    They  say : — 

''  The  fruits  of  his  labour  speak  for  themselves,  for  whereas  before 
his  time  only  two  or  three  important  historical  monuments  had  been 
discovered  in  the  Catacombs  during  more  than  two  centuries  of  exami- 
nation, and  all  of  these  the  result  of  accident,  the  excavations  directed 
by  the  Commission  of  Sacred  Archs&ology,  of  which  De  Eossi  is  one  of 
the  most  active  members,  have  brought  to  light  within  a  few  years  six 
or  seven  historical  monuments  of  the  utmost  value,  and  in  every  in- 
stance he  had  announced  beforehand  with  more  or  less  accuracy  what 
was  to  be  expected. 

«*  We  are  naturally  led  to  ask  after  the  cause  of  so  great  a  contrast. 
From  what  new  sources  had  De  Eossi  derived  his  information  ?  or  what 
was  his  new  system  for  extracting  ore  from  old  mines  ?  The 'answer  is 
soon  given,  and  is  much  more  simple  than  we  might  have  expected 
from  the  magnitude  of  the  effects  to  be  accounted  for.  He  followed 
the  same  general  plan  as  had  heen  originally  laid  down  hy  Bosio  ;  he 
studied  also  the  same  ancient  authorities,  but  with  the  addition  of  tWo 
or  three  more  of  considerable  value,  which  in  Bosio's  time  lay  buried 
in  the  MSS.  of  libraries." — Eoma  Sotierranea,  p.  15. 

These  MSS.  were  indeed  the  itineraries  of  pilgrims  who 
visited  Bome  in  the  seventh  and  eighth  centuries,  and  who 
enumerated  all  the  tombs  of  the  martyrs  as  they  lay  in  their 
first  resting-places.  But  the  Popes  of  that  superstitious  time 
had  made  many  changes,  had  built  staircases,  scooped  out 
luminaria,  added  vestibules  to  various  chapels,  and  in  short 
done  all  in  their  power  to  promote  the  convenience,  and 
thereby  increase  the  number  of  the  pilgrims  whose  sojourn 
in  Bome  had  become  so  lucrative  to  the  hierarchy.  De  Bossi's 
predecessors,  and  especially  Marchi,  had  sought  for  Catacombs 
which  had  not  been  so  disturbed,  and  had  found  comparatively 
little  to  reward  their  search. 

*^  De  Eossi,  on  the  other  hand,  shrewdly  judged  that  the  crypts 
which  had  been  changed  into  sanctuaries  contained  the  very  key,  as  it 
were,  to  the  history  of  each  Catacomb.    Wherever  one  of  these  could 
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he  recovered  and  identified,  we  had  a  certain  clue  to  the  name  and 
history  of  the  cemetery  in  which  it  was  found.  He  hailed,  therefore, 
every  token  of  ruined  masonry  in  the  heart  of  a  Catacomb  with  the 
keenest  delight,  as  the  sure  sign  that  ne  was  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
what  he  most  desired  to  see,  and  the  results  have  abundantly  proved 
that  he  was  not  mistaken  in  his  reasoning." — Boma  Sotterranea,  p.  16. 

According  to  these  aathors,  the  word  ''Catacombs"  has  ''no 
etymological  meaning,  and  not  a  very  determinate  geogra- 
phical one."  They  were  vast  labyrinths  of  galleries  excavated 
in  the  hills  aronnd,  not  within,  the  city  of  Borne,  for  the 
purposes  of  Christian  sepulture.  The  earliest  Catacombs  of 
all  were  indeed  Jewish ;  and  the  first  Christians,  being  Jews, 
continued  the  funereal  usages  of  their  own  race.  It  was  the 
custom  of  the  heathen  to  bum  the  bodies  of  their  dead,  and 
to  deposit  the  ashes  in  urns.  These  urns  were  arranged  in 
little  niches,  like  pigeon-holes,  in  the  family  sepulchres,  which 
for  this  reason  were  called  columbaria.  The  columbaria  were 
erected  outside  the  walls,  as  intra-mural  interment  was  strictly 
forbidden.  Now  the  doctrine  of  the  resurrection  from  the 
dead  had  invested  the  very  remains  of  Christians  with  a 
peculiar  sacredness  in  the  eyes  of  their  surviving  brethren, 
and  so  had  immensely  strengthened  the  Hebrew  preference 
for  interment  rather  than  cremation.  There  is  abundant 
evidence  of  the  rapid  progress  of  Christianity  in  Bome  during 
and  immediately  following  the  apostolic  age.  Of  course  the 
more  numerous  became  the  living  Church,  the  greater  became 
the  number  of  dead  Christians  requiring  interment.  For 
depositing  these  remains  entire,  a  much  larger  space  was 
necessary  than  for  the  preservation  of  cinerary  urns.  More- 
over, the  humbler  Christians  were  regarded  as  on  a  level  with 
the  richest  and  most  noble,  and  as,  therefore,  entitled  to 
equally  careful  and  honourable  burial.  In  the  heathen  colum- 
baria,  the  ashes  of  slaves  and  of  the  poor  had,  with  here 
and  there  an  exception,  no  place ;  but  their  bodies  were  cast 
into  common  pits,  which  became,  in  course  of  time,  scenes  of 
disgusting  obscenity,  and  centres  of  pestilential  mischief. 
Then,  again,  the  poverty  of  the  greater  number  of  the 
Christians  compelled  them  to  bury  their  dead  as  near  to  the 
city  as  possible ;  and,  in  point  of  fact,  the  Catacombs  mostly 
lie  within  a  circuit  of  three  miles  from  the  walls.  To  all  this 
it  must  be  added  that,  while  frequent  and  fierce  persecution 
greatly  augmented  the  number  of  the  dead,  it  also  not  un- 
frequently  sought  to  violate  and  desecrate  their  repose.  These 
and  similar  causes  originated  the  Catacombs.  That  "  neces- 
sity "  which  is  "  the  mother  of  invention  "  stood  the  Boman 
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Christians  in  good  stead.  They  might  not,  indeed,  obtain 
possession  of  large  and  commodions  cemeteries,  open  to  the 
eye  of  day;  bnt  in  certain-  of  the  circumjacent  hills  they 
found  a  way  of  excavating  galleries,  tier  below  tier,  where,  in 
chambers  resembling  the  berths  of  a  ship,  vast  numbers  of 
the  faithful  could  be  laid  after  death.  In  those  hills  are 
three  kinds  of  deposits — ^the  stony,  the  granular,  and  the 
friable  tufa.  The  first  probably  supplied  much  of  the  material 
for  building  the  city;  the  last  afforded  the  sand  which  was  so 
valuable  for  many  purposes.  The  first  was  too  hard  for  the 
purpose,  as  the  construction  of  cemeteries  of  sufiBcient  size 
in  such  material  far  surpassed  any  means  at  the  command 
of  the  Christians  generally.  The  third  was  altogether  un- 
suitable, from  its  crumbling  and  disintegrating  tendency.  But 
the  granular  tufa  exhibited  the  exact  conditions  required.  It 
could  be  easily  worked,  and  yet  was  solid  enough  to  make 
walls,  passages,  arches,  vaults,  recesses,  and  whatsoever  was 
requisite  for  Christian  sepulture.  Here,  then,  tier  below  tier, 
and  gallery  below  gallery,  did  the  early  Christians  hew  them 
resting-places,  in  which  they  might  bury  their  dead.  For  the 
most  part,  and  except  in  times  of  unusual  persecution,  the 
heathen  and  the  heathen  laws  respected  these  sanctuaries  of 
the  dead;  and  for  perhaps  four  hundred  years  they  continued 
to  be  Christian  burial-places,  and  were  filled  up  with  a  mighty 
multitude  of  those  who  had  died  in  the  faith,  great  numbers 
of  whom  had  confessed  Christ  unto  the  death.  So  vast  are 
these  underground  cemeteries  that , ''  on  the  whole,  there  are 
certainly  not  less  than  850  miles  of  them  ;  that  is  to  say,  if 
stretched  out  in  one  continuous  line,  they  would  extend  the 
whole  length  of  Italy  itself !  " 

It  was  at  one  time  supposed  that  these  Catacombs  were 
simply  deserted  sand-pits,  appropriated  and  adapted  to  sepul- 
chral uses.  Mr.  Maitland  fell  into  this  mistake,  and  reasoned 
very  ingeniously  from  the  erroneous  premises  which  he 
adopted.  But  his  conjectures  on  the  connection  between  the 
arenaria  and  the  Christian  Catacombs  are  disproved  by  the 
discoveries  of  De  Eossi,  and  the  opinion  is  now  universally 
abandoned.  The  arenar'mm,  or  sand-pit,  did,  indeed,  in  times 
of  persecution,  offer  opportunities  for  providing  secret  and 
difficult  entrances  to  the  Catacomb,  but  the  structure  of  the 
two  is  altogether  different.  The  passages  in  the  sand-pits 
are  wide  and  very  irregular ;  whereas  those  of  the  Catacombs 
are  remarkable  for  their  narrowness  and  regularity,  generally 
crossing  each  other  nearly  at  right  angles,  and  presenting,  on 
either  side,  smooth  and  neatly  hewn  walls  of  tufa.    They  were 
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from  the  beginning  designed  exclusively  for  Christian  burial, 
and  were  made  openly,  with  public  entrances  from  the  high 
road.  Their  sepulchral  purpose  must  be  constantly  kept  in 
Tiew.  Dr.  Northcote  adds  to  this,  that  they  were  designed 
for  "  holding  religious  assemblies;  "  moved  to  this  statement, 
no  doubt,  by  his  Bomanist  proclivities.  He  has  a  good  deal 
to  say  about  the  use  of  the  tombs  of  the  martyrs  on  the 
anniversaries  of  their  deaths  "as  altars  whereon  the  holy 
mysteries  were  celebrated."  That  this  practice  ultimately 
grew  up,  there  can  be  no  doubt ;  but  it  was  an  abuse,  origi- 
nating in  a  corrupt  age,  not  in  any  sense  a  part  of  the 
original  design.  As  Mr.  Marriott  truly  observes,  "we  are 
contemplating  in  the  earlier  pictures  and  epitaphs  of  the 
Catacombs  "  expressions  of  Christian  faith,  by  primitive  be- 
lievers committing  their  loved  ones  to  the  grave,  not  entering 
churches  or  chapels,  prepared  for  modem  Koman  worship. 
The  reader  of  Boma  Sotterranea  needs  continually  to  remember 
this,  which  seems  to  have  been  forgotten  almost  as  soon  as 
acknowledged  by  Dr.  Northcote. 

The  general  name  of  the  Catacomb  was  hypogceum,  a 
subterranean  place,  or  cosm^terium,  a  sleeping  place.  This 
was  a  beautiful  Christian  term,  founded  on  Our  Lord's  own 
representation  of  the  death  of  His  beloved  as  their  "  sleep.'* 
The  burial-place  of  a  martyr  or  confessor  was  called  mar- 
tyrium,  or  confessio ;  an  ordinary  grave,  containing  one  body, 
locus  or  loculus ;  or  bisomum,  trisomum,  or  quadr'isomum,  if  it 
contained  two,  three,  or  four.  The  gravediggers  were  called 
fossores  ;  burial  was  named  depositio.  The  galleries  were  every 
here  and  there  expanded  into  chambers,  which  were  called 
cubicula.  When,  as  was  sometimes  the  case,  a  tomb  was 
larger  and  more  elaborate,  or  perhaps  built  up  of  masonry, 
and  a  semi-circular  arch  vaulted  over  it,  it  was  called  arco- 
solium.  Light  was  admitted  to  the  galleries  and  cubicula  by 
shafts  called  luminaria.  This  explanation  is  necessary,  as 
probably  all  these  terms  will  recur  in  the  course  of  the  fol- 
lowing pages. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  these  excavations  were  first 
undertaken  in  the  very  earliest  ages  of  Boman  Christianity. 
The  oldest  consular  date  appears  to  synchronise  with  a.d.  72, 
and  two  others  have  been  found  belonging  to  107  and  110  a.d. 
Their  main  construction  continued  during  the  first  three 
centuries,  and  they  were  partially  enlarged  and  altered  in 
detail  for  a  further  period  of  500  years.  About  a.d.  850,  they 
were  closed  up,  and  soon  even  forgotten ;  nor  was  anything 
known  of  them  till  their  discovery  in  the  year  1578. 
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Much  Ti^nable  information  relative  to  the  Roman  burial- 
laws,  and  the  relation  of  the  early  Soman  Christians  to  them, 
may  be  foand  in  Roma  Sotterranea.  Bat  oar  chief  basiness 
lies  in  qaite  another  direction.  These  sabterranean  sepol- 
chres  aboanded  in  inscriptions  and  even  pictares ;  and  these 
give  as  marvellonsly  significant  and  vivid  instructive  hints  on 
matters  connected  with  the  statas,  the  habits,  and  the 
religions  and  theological  views  of  the  Christians  of  the 
earliest  centaries.  Some  general  remarks  on  this  sabject, 
by  Dr.  Northcote,  are  very  intelligent  and  suggestive : — 

'^  It  is  gathered  that  some  five  or  six  of  the  subterrauean  cemeterieB 
of  Eome  were  believed  to  have  had  their  origin  in  apostolic  times ; 
and  in  every  one  of  these  instances,  so  far  as  we  have  had  an  oppor- 
tonity  of  examining  them,  something  peculiar  has  been  either  noted 
by  our  predecessors,  or  seen  by  ourselves,  which  gives  countenance  to 
the  tradition.  When  these  peculiarities  are  brought  together,  they  are 
found  to  be  in  perfect  harmony,  not  only  with  one  another,  but  also 
with  what  we  should  have  been  led  to  expect  from  a  careful  con- 
sideration of  the  period  to  which  they  are  supposed  to  belong.  The 
peculiarities  are  such  as  these  : — Painting  in  the  most  classical  style, 
and  scarcely  inferior  in  execution  to  the  best  specimens  of  contemporary 
pagan  art ;  a  system  of  ornamentation  in  fine  stucco,  such  as  has  not 
yet  been  found  in  any  Christian  subterranean  work  later  than  the 
second  century ;  crypts  of  considerable  dimensions,  not  hewn  out  of 
the  hare  rock,  hut  carefully,  and  even  elegantly,  built  with  pilasters 
and  cornices  of  bricks  or  terra-cotta ;  no  narrow  galleries  with  shdf-* 
like  graves  thickly  pierced  in  their  walls,  hut  spacions  ambulacra,  with 
painted  walls,  and  recesses  provided  only  for  the  reception  of  saroo- 
phagi,  whole  families  of  inscriptions,  with  classical  names,  and  without 
any  distinctly  Christian  forms  of  speech ;  and  lastly,  actual  dates  of 
the  first  or  second  century.  It  is  impossible  that  such  a  marvellous 
luiiformity  of  phenomena,  collected  with  most  patient  accuracy  from 
distant  and  different  cemeteries  on  all  sides  of  the  city,  and  from 
authors  writing  at  so  many  different  periods,  should  he  the  result  of 
accident  or  of  preconceived  opinion.  There  never  was  any  opinion 
preconceived  on  this  subject,  or  rather,  the  opinion  that  was  in  general 
vogue  a  few  years  ago  was  diametically  opposed  to  this.  But  the 
opinion  which  has  now  been  enunciated  by  De  Rossi,  and  is  gaining 
universal  acceptance  among  those  who  have  an  opportunity  of  ex- 
amining the  monuments  for  themselves,  has  been  the  result  of  careful 
observation ;  it  is  the  fruit  of  the  phenomena,  not  their  cause. 
Whereas  these  former  writers  have  always  taken  it  for  granted  that 
the  first  beginning  of  Moma  Sotterranea  must  have  been  poor,  and 
mean,  and  insignificant,  and  that  any  appearance  of  subterranean 
works  on  a  large  scale,  or  richly  decorated,  must  necessarily  belong  to 
a  later  and  more  peaceful  age,  it  is  now  certain  that  this  statement 
cannot  be  reconciled  with  the  monuments  and  facts  that  modem  dis-- 
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ooveiy  has  bronght  to  light.  All  who  have  any  knowledge  of  the 
history  of  the  fine  arts,  are  agreed  that  the  decorations  of  the  many 
remarkable  crypts  lately  discovered  are  much  more  ancient  than  those 
which  form  like  great  bulk  of  the  paintings  in  the  Catacombs  with 
which  we  were  familiar  before,  and  which  have  always  been  jnstly 
regarded  as  the  work  of  the  third  century.  Nor  can  any  thoughtfid 
and  impartial  judge  fail  to  recognise  in  the  social  and  political  con- 
dition of  the  first  Eoman  Christians,  and  in  the  laws  and  usages  of 
Roman  burial,  an  adequate  cause  for  all  that  is  thus  thrown  back  on 
the  first  and  second  centuries." — Eoma  SoUerranea,  pp.  74 — 76. 

One  such  Catacomb— designated  "the  Catacomb  of  St. 
Prsstextatus  " — deserves  mention  in  this  connection,  both  as 
confirming  some  of  the  above  remarks,  and  as  illustrating  the 
singular  astuteness  and  sagacity  of  De  Bossi.  This  is  situated 
on  the  famous  Via  Appia,  nearly  opposite  to  one,  that  of 
'*  St.  Callixtus,"  which  the  labours  and  discoveries  of  the 
antiquarian  above-named  have  made  for  ever  famous.  Crypts 
of  the  Catacomb  of  St.  Prsatextatus  were  accidentally  opened 
in  1848  and  .1850,  containing  paintings  of  a  highly  classical 
character.  In  1852,  De  Bossi,  having  compared  the  position 
of  this  with  that  of  other  cemeteries,  as  assigned  in  the  old 
itineraries,  published  his  opinion  that  these  crypts  were  part 
of  the  cemetery  of  St.  Prsetextatus,  "  famous  as  the  scene  of 
St.  Sixtus's  martyrdom,  and  as  the  place  of  burial  of  St. 
Januarius,  the  eldest  of  the  seven  sons  of  St.  Felicitas,  who 
laid  down  their  lives  for  Christ  on  July  10,  a.d.  162  ;  also  of 
St.  Felioissimus  and  Agapitus,  deacons  of  St.  Sixtus,  and 
many  others."  (Of  course,  all  these  good  people  are  saints 
of  the  first  water  in  the  Bomish  calendar,  and  we  take  their 
names  as  we  find  them.)  In  1857,  a  very  large  and  beautiful 
crypt  was  accidentally  disclosed,  into  which,  of  course,  De 
Bossi  at  once  penetrated,  and  which  he  proceeded  con 
amove  to  examine.    It  was  soon  apparent — 

"  That  this  crypt  was  not  hewn  out  of  the  living  rock,  but  that, 
though  underground,  it  had  been  all  built  with  solid  masonry,  and 
that  its  throe  sides  had  been  originally  intended  only  for  three  sar- 
cophagi. It  had  once  been  lined  throughout  with  Greek  marble,  and 
its  internal  face  (towards  the  cemetery)  was  a  piece  of  excellent  yellow 
brickwork,  ornamented  with  pilasters  of  the  same  material  in  red,  and 
cornices  of  terra-cotta.  The  workmanship  points  clearly  to  an  early 
date,  and  specimens  of  pagan  architecture  in  the  same  neighbourhood 
enable  us  to  fix  the  middle  of  the  latter  half  of  the  second  century 
(a.i).  175)  as  a  very  probable  date  for  its  erection.  The  Acts  of  the 
Saints  explain  to  us  why  it  was  built  with  bricks,  and  not  hewn  out  of 
the  rock,  viz.,  because  the  Christian  who  made  it  (St.  Marmenia)  had 
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caused  it  to  be  excavated  immediately  below  her  own  houBO :  and  now 
that  we  see  it,  we  understand  the  precise  meaning  of  the  words  used 
by  the  itineraries  describing  it,  viz.,  a  large  square  cavern,  most  firmly 
built  {ingens  antrum  quadratum,  et  firmissima  fahricce).  The  vault 
of  the  chapel  is  most  elaborately  painted,  in  a  style  by  no  means 
inferior  to  the  best  classical  productions  of  the  age.  It  is  divided  into 
four  bands  of  wreaths,  one  of  roses,  another  of  corn-sheaves,  a  third 
of  vine-leaves  and  grapes  (and  in  all  these  birds  are  introduced  visiting 
their  young  in  nests),  and  the  last  or  highest,  of  leaves  of  laurel  or 
the  bay- tree.  Of  course  these  represent  severally  the  seasons  of 
spring,  summer,  autumn  and  winter.  The  last  is  a  well-known  figure 
or  symbol  of  death.  And  probably  the  laurel,  as  the  token  of  victory, 
.was  intended  to  represent  the  new  and  Christian  idea  of  the  everlasting 
reward  of  a  blessed  immortality.  Below  these  bonds  is  another  border, 
more  indistinct,  in  which  reapers  are  gathering  in  the  com,  and  at  the 
back  of  the  arch  is  a  rural  scene,  of  which  the  central  figure  is  the 
Good  Shepherd  carrying  a  sheep  upon  his  shoulders.  This,  however, 
has  been  destroyed  by  graves  pierced  through  the  wall  and  the  rock 
behind  it,  from  that  eager  desire,  of  which  we  shall  have  occasion  to 
speak  elsewhere,  to  bury  the  dead  of  a  later  generation  as  near  as 
possible  to  the  tombs  of  the  martyrs.  As  De  Eossi  proceeded  to 
examine  these  graves  in  detail,  he  could  hardly  believe  his  eyes  when 
he  read  around  the  edge  of  one  of  them  these  words  and  fragments  of 
words: — 'Mi  Mefrigeri  Jantuirnus  Agatopus  Felicissim  Marti/res^ — 
Januarius,  Agapetus,  Felicissimus,  Martyrs,  refresh  the  soul  of  .  .  . 
The  words  had  been  scratched  upon  the  mortar  while  it  was  yet 
fresh,  fifteen  centuries  ago,  as  the  prayer  of  some  bereaved  relative  for 
the  soul  of  him  whom  he  was  burying  here,  and  now  they  revealed  to 
the  antiquarian  of  the  nineteenth  century  the  secret  he  was  in  quest 
of,  viz.,  the  place  of  burial  of  the  saints  whose  aid  is  here  invoked," — 
Homa  Sotten-anea,  pp.  78,  79. 

Our  readers  will  not  fail  to  note  that,  according  to  Dr. 
Northcote,  this  grave,  with  its  inscribed  appeal  to  the  martyrs, 
dates  far  on  in  the  fourth  century, — a  fact  to  be  much  attended 
to,  and  on  which  we  shall  have  further  occasion  to  dwell. 
Its  discovery  would  have  proved  by  itself  no  more  than  that 
the  martyrs  in  question  were  at  that  time  supposed  to  have 
been  buried  there.  Nor  is  the  testimony  of  Pope  Damasus, 
or,  as  Dr.  Northcote  prefers  to  call  him,  "  St.  Damasus,"  who 
then  filled  the  pontifical  chair,  wholly  conclusive  as  to  the 
validity  of  the  supposition.  Damasus  confessedly  laboured 
"  ardently  in  the  search  for  the  bodies,  and  the  furthering  of 
the  devotion  to  the  remains  of  the  martyrs."  This  fact  will, 
no  doubt,  increase  the  value  of  any  testimony  of  his  in  the 
eyes  of  Romanists ;  but  we  sceptical  Protestants  should  look 
upon  such  a  man  as  specially  likely  to  be  deceived  and  im- 
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posed  npon.  It  matters  little,  however ;  and  Dr.  Northcote 
is  welcome  to  the  evidence  supplied  by  three  or  four  frag- 
ments of  a  marble  slab,  "  marked  by  a  few  letters  of  most 
certain  Damasine  form,  but  of  unusual  size."  The  subse- 
quent discovery  of  more  fragments  enabled  De  Bossi  to  restore 
the  inscription,  which  is  as  follows : — Beatissimo  Martyri 
Januario  Damasus  Episcop,  Fecit.  The  identification  of  the 
"  Damasine  form  "  is  a  curious  matter.  This  Pope  laboured 
incessantly  in  the  work  of  rediscovering  tombs,  "  the  precise 
position  of  which  was  only  known  by  tradition."  He  com- 
posed, moreover,  numerous  inscriptions  in  honour  of  the 
martyrs,  which  were  engraved  in  marble,  "  in  a  peculiarly 
beautiful  character  by  a  very  able  artist,  Furius  Dionysius 
Filocalus."  He  seems  to  have  been  the  sole  artist  so  em- 
ployed, and  the  unique  and  perfectly  uniform  character  of 
the  letters  chiselled  by  him  at  once  serves  to  identify  them. 

But  by  far  the  most  striking  fact  recorded  in  this  book,  is 
the  discovery  and  identification  of  the  Catacomb  of  St. 
Callixtus,  Bishop  of  Borne  in  the  early  part  of  the  third 
century.  The  story  extends  over  some  seventy-five  pages  of 
Eoma  Sotterranea,  and  will  be  read  with  extreme  interest  by 
all  Christians,  of  whatever  theological  views.  Its  discovery 
is  due  to  De  Bossi,  and  it  has  been  the  especial  scene  of  his 
learned  and  indefatigable  investigations.  The  ancient  itine- 
raries describe,  with  great  unction,  four  groups  of  cemeteries 
on  the  Via  Appia,  with  the  third  of  which  we  are  now  chiefly 
concerned.  It  was  said  to  contain  ''  an  innumerable  multi- 
tude of  martyrs."  For  some  centuries  it  was  confounded 
with  the  cemetery  of  St.  Sebastian,  where,  according  to 
Bomish  tradition,  the  bodies  of  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul  were 
originally  deposited,  and  lay  for  forty  years.  But  in  1849, 
De  Bossi  discovered  fragments  of  a  marble  slab  in  a  cellar  of 
a  vineyard  much  nearer  to  Bome,  ''having  on  it  the  upper  part 
of  the  letter  B,  followed  by  the  complete  letters — N  E  L  I  U  S 
M  A  B  T  Y  B.  He  judged  them  to  relate  to  Cornelius, 
Bishop  of  Bome,  a.d.  250.  The  present  Pope  was  induced  to 
purchase  the  vineyard,  and  the  work  of  excavation  soon  dis- 
closed the  other  moiety  of  the  slab*  De  Bossi  had  long  been 
convinced  that  the  tomb  of  Cornelius  was  near,  though  not 
in  the  Catacomb  of  Callixtus,  and  that  in  the  latter  would  be 
found,  at  least,  two  exceptionally  famous  crypts,  the  one 
formerly  containing  the  bodies  of  many  popes,  and  the  other 
that  of  St.  Cecilia.  As  lie  proceeded,  he  found  ''  confirmation 
strong  as  Holy  Writ "  of  his  long-formed  opinion.  More  than 
a  hundred  and  twenty  fragments  of  a  Damasine  inscription 
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were  recovered ;  and  it  appears  certain  from  that  inscription 
that  the  Catacomb  is  that  of  CallixtnB,  and  the  crypt  in  which 
it  was  found,  the  celebrated  "  Papal  crypt."  The  inscription, 
originally  in  Latin,  is  thns  translated  by  Dr.  Northcote : — 

"  Here,  if  you  would  know,  lie  heaped  together  a  whole  crowd  of 
holy  ones. 
These  honoured  sepulchreB  inclose  the  bodies  of  the  saints, 
Their  noble  souls  ^e  palace  of  heaven  has  taken  to  itself. 
Here  lie  the  companions  of  Xystus,  who  bear  away  the  trophies 

from  the  enemy ; 
Here  a  number  of  elders,  who  guard  the  altars  of  Christ ; 
Here  is  buried  the  priest,  who  long  liyed  in  peace, 
Here  the  holy  confessors,  whom  Greece  sent  us ; 
Here  lie  youths  and  boys,  old  men,  and  their  chaste  ofispring. 
Who  chose,  as  the  better  part,  to  keep  their  virgin  chastity. 
Here  I,  Damasus,  confess  I  wished  to  lay  my  bones. 
But  I  feared  to  disturb  the  holy  ashes  of  the  saints." 

Boma  Sotterransa,  p.  148. 

Zephyrinus  was  the  first  Pope  buried  in  this  crypt.  Cal- 
lixtus  himself  lies  in  quite  a  different  and  distant  cemetery. 
His  successors,  Pontianus,  Fabianus,  Lucius,  Stephen,  Sixtus 
II.,  Dionysius,  Eutychianus,  Caius,  Eusebius,  and  Melchiades, 
were  all  interred  here.  Among  the  plates  in  this  beautiful 
volume  is  a  view  of  this  crypt  "restored," — ^probably  as 
authentic  as  "restorations ''  usually  are ;  and  it  is  impossible 
even  for  us  to  contemplate  it  without  emotion.  We  can 
imagine  with  what  fire  the  heart  of  a  devout  and  all-believing 
Bomanist  will  glow  as  he  looks  upon  it.  These  Popes  all 
"  reigned  " — since  we  must  use  the  Popish  phmseology  ever 
and  again — between  the  years  197  and  811,  and  all  of  them 
appear  to  have  belonged  to  the  "  noble  army  of  martyrs," 
who  sealed  their  testimony  with  their  blood  during  the  perse- 
cutions ordered  by  successive  Roman  emperors. 

But  we  now  turn  to  a  truly  remarkable  crypt — ^that  of  St. 
Cecilia.  Her  case  is  in  many  ways  one  of  the  most  remarkable 
in  all  Bomish  legend.  The  story  is  told  as  a  legend,  by  Mrs. 
Jameson ;  as  a  veritable  fact,  by  Dr.  Northcote.  Is  it  due  to 
the  incurable  bias  of  a  Bomish  writer,  that  he  should  have 
omitted  from  his  narrative  the  clauses  which  would  have 
marked  it  as  a  myth  in  the  opinion  of  "non-Catholic  "  readers? 
It  appears  certain  that  she  was  a  lady  of  noble  birth.  The 
story  runs  that  her  parents  secretly  professed  Christianity, 
and  brought  her  up  strictly  in  the  faith.  She  secretly  made 
the  vow  of  chastity;  and,  as  she  excelled  in  music,  she  so 
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need  her  gift  for  the  glory  of  God,  that  the  very  angels 
descended  to  listen  to  her,  or  to  join  in  her  strains.  At  the 
age  of  sixteen,  she  was  married  to  a  young  pagan  of  noble 
birth,  named  Valerian.  Dr.  Northcote  says  that,  "  on  the 
day  of  her  marriage  she  persuaded  her  husband  to  visit  Pope 
Urban,  lying  hid  in  a  cemetery  in  the  Appian  Way,  by  whom 
he  was  instructed  and  baptised.  So  also  was  his  brother." 
The  legend,  as  given  by  Mrs.  Jameson,  has,  in  relation  to 
this  part  of  it,  a  truer  Eoman  ring :— "  When  she  was  about 
sixteen  her  parents  married  her  to  a  ^oung  Boman,  virtuous, 
rich,  and  of  noble  birth,  named  Valerian.  He  was,  however, 
still  in  the  darkness  of  the  old  religion.  Cecilia,  in  obedience 
to  her  parents,  accepted  of  the  husband  they  had  ordained 
for  her,  but  beneath  her  bridal  robes  she  put  on  a  coarse 
garment  of  penance,  and  as  she  walked  to  the  temple  renewed 
her  vow  of  chastity,  praying  to  God  that  she  might  have 
strength  to  keep  it ;  and  it  so  fell  out,  for  by  her  fervent 
eloquence  she  not  only  persuaded  her  husband  Valerian  to 
respect  her  vow,  but  converted  him  to  the  true  faith.  She 
told  him  that  she  had  a  guardian  angel  who  watched  over  her 
night  and  day,  and  would  suffer  no  earthly  lover  to  approach 
her.  And  when  Valerian  desired  to  see  this  angel,  she  sent 
him  to  seek  the  aged  St.  Urban,  who,  being  persecuted  by 
the  heathen,  had  sought  refuge  in  the  Catacombs.  After 
listening  to  the  instruction  of  that  holy  man,  the  conversion 
of  Valerian  was  perfected,  and  he  was  baptised.  Beturning 
then  to  his  wife,  he  heard,  as  he  entered,  the  most  enchanting 
music,  and  on  reaching  her  chamber,  beheld  an  angel,  who 
was  standing  near  her,  and  who  held  in  his  hand  two  crowns 
of  roses  gathered  in  Paradise,  immortal  in  their  freshness 
and  perfume,  but  invisible  to  the  eyes  of  unbelievers,"  with 
much  more  of  a  like  edifying  kind.  Why  has  Dr.  Northcote 
omitted  these  unctuous  and  sensuous  detaols,  so  characteristic 
of  the  legends  of  his  Church  ?  We  may  commend  his  pru- 
dence in  toning  down  the  story  for  Protestant  readers,  but  we 
cannot  say  much  for  his  candour.  But  to  proceed.  Valerian 
and  Tiburtius,  his  brother,  were  soon  martyred  for  refusing  to 
sacrifice  to  the  gods;  their  constancy  and  courage  resulting  in 
the  conversion  of  Maximus,  the  officer  who  presided  at  their 
execution.  Cecilia,  as  the  prime  cause  of  all  these  defections, 
was  ordered  to  be  shut  up  in  her  own  ccddarium,  and  to  be 
suffocated  by  the  heating  of  the  pipes  with  which  the  walls 
were  perforated.  She,  however,  according  to  the  story,  not 
only  survived  the  process,  but  came  forth  from  it  scathless  as 
the  three  Hebrew  chUdren  from  the  burning  fiery  furnace. 
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The  prefect  at  once  sent  a  lictor  to  behead  her.  "  He  fonnd 
her  in  the  room  of  her  victory,  and  proceeded  at  once  to 
accomplish  his  errand."  Somehow  or  other  he  did  his  work 
so  clumsily  that,  though  his  axe  inflicted  deep  and  mortal 
wounds,  he  had  not  at  the  end  of  the  legal  number  of  strokes 
— three — succeeded  in  striking  off  her  head.  Her  friends 
presently  surrounded  her,  finding  her  alive,  though  bathed  in 
her  own  blood.  She  kept  alive  for  two  or  three  days,  and  on 
the  third  morning,  being  visited  in  answer  to  her  prayers  by 
Pope  Urban,  and  having  obtained  his  assent  to  her  dying 
requests,  and  his  blessing,  she  turned  ''  her  face  towards  the 
ground,  and  letting  her  arms  and  hands  fall  gently  together 
upon  her  right  side,  she  breathed  forth  her  pure  spirit,  and 
passed  into  the  presence  of  her  God." 

Wonderful  as  is  this  legend  of  her  martyrdom,  that  of  her 
"  relics  "  is  far  more  so.  Nearly  six  hundred  years  after- 
wards. Pope  Paschal  I.  began  the  collection  and  translation 
of  the  relics  of  martyrs ;  and  between  January  and  August 
817,  he  removed  the  bones  of  no  fewer  than  2,800  to  various 
churches  of  the  city.  Among  these  were  those  of  the  Popes 
buried  in  the  papal  crypt.  He  was  much  disappointed  at  not 
finding  the  remains  of  St.  Cecilia ;  but  four  years  afterwards 
she  appeared  to  him  in  a  vision, — 

"  And  told  him  that  when  he  was  translating  the  bodies  of  the 
Popes,  she  was  so  close  to  him,  that  they  might  have  conversed  to- 
gether. In  consequence  of  this  vision,  he  returned  to  the  search,  and 
found  the  body  where  he  had  been  told.  It  was  fresh  and  perfect  as 
when  it  was  first  laid  in  the  tomb,  and  clad  in  rich  garments,  mixed 
with  gold,  with  linen  cloths  stained  with  blood  rolled  up  at  her  feet, 
lying  in  a  cypress  coffin." — Boma  SotUrranea,  p.  155. 

But  greater  wonders  were  yet  to  happen  in  relation  to  the 
remains  of  St.  Cecilia.  Paschal  lined  the  coflSn  with  silk, 
placed  it  in  a  white  marble  sarcophagus,  and  deposited  it 
under  the  high  altar  of  the  Church  of  St.  Cecilia,  in  Tras- 
tevere.  In  1699,  nearly  800  years  after,  it  was  found  there  by 
Cardinal  Sfrondati.  After  removing  the  lining  and  silk  gauze 
of  Pope  Paschal,  he  beheld  the  virgin  form  of  the  martyr, 
lying  as  Paschal  had  found  it,  with  all  the  accessories  just  as 
they  were  in  817 : — 

"The  body  was  perfectly  uncorrupt,  and  by  especial  miracle  re- 
,  tained,  after  more   than   thirteen  hundred  years,  all  its  grace  and 
modesty,  and  redalled,  with  the  most  truthful  exactness,  Cecilia  breath- 
ing forth  her  soul  upon  the  pavement  of  her  bath." 
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We  hold  our  breath  for  a  moment,  and  then  cry  with  all  our 
might,  "  Prodigious !  "  No  wonder  that  Rome  was  beside 
itself,  and  rushed  in  a  fever  of  frantic  devotion  to  have  a 
look  at  the  holy  relic.  No  wonder  that  the  form  was  sculp- 
tured in  marble  by  Madema,  and  remains  to  this  day  a  fac- 
simile and  a  proof  of  what  was  found  inside  the  sarcophagus. 
But  the  comment  of  Dr.  Northcote  is  a  fine  specimen  of 
Bomish  and  Jesuitical  simplicity : — 

"  A  more  signal  vindication  of  the  Church's  traditions ;  a  more  con- 
soling spectacle  for  a  devout  Catholic,  mourning  over  the  schisms  and 
heresies  of  those  miserable  times  [the  time  of  the  Reformation  to  wit] ; 
a  more  striking  commentary  on  the  Divine  promise,  'The  Lord  keepeth 
all  the  bones  of  His  servants,  He  will  not  lose  one  of  them,'  it  would 
be  difficult  to  conceive." — Boma  Sott^rranea,  p.  156. 

Our  readers  will  not  forget  that  this  was  "the  age  of  St. 
Ignatius  Loyola,  St.  Charles  Borromeo,  and  St.  Philip  Neri," 
the  age  when  the  appalling  progress  of  the  Beformation 
thoroughly  alarmed  the  Holy  See,  and  led  to  the  wholesale 
multiplication  of  miracles  and  visions,  and  to  the  adoption  of 
the  most  unscrupulous  pious  frauds  in  every  part  of  Europe. 
We  do  not  believe  that  the  relic-monger  Paschal,  still  less  the 
Jesuits  of  the  Pontificate  of  Clement  VIII.,  would  have  any 
scruple  or  difficulty  in  palming  off  the  appearance  of  such  a 
**  miracle "  upon  their  superstitious  disciples.  Bome  has 
manufactured  so  many  miracles,  and  authenticated  them  by 
such  abundant  testimony,  that  we  are  never  surprised  at  any 
of  her  performances  in  this  kind ;  but  we  do  wonder  that  any 
educated  Englishman  of  the  nineteenth  century  should  believe 
in  such  things  himself,  or  expect  his  fellow-countrymen  to 
agree  with  him.  As  to  his  qualities  for  interpreting  Holy 
Scripture,  they  speak  for  themselves.  The  glaring  mis- 
translation, "  He  will  not  lose  one  of  them,"  cannot  be 
passed  over.  The  word  rendered,  "  he  will  lose,"  is  "  shall 
be  broken."  It  is  in  the  passive  conjugation,  and  this 
daring  attempt  to  give  it  an  active  force,  and  wholly  to  misre- 
present its  meaning,  is  very  unworthy.  Our  Authorised  Ver- 
sion has  correctly  rendered  the  clause  :  ''  He  keepeth  all  his 
bones;  not  one  of  them  is  broken."  But  were  the  translation 
correct,  the  application  of  a  promise  made  concerning  the 
living  righteous  to  God's  care  of  their  dead  bodies,  is  almost 
incredibly  absurd ;  not  to  say  that,  if  the  preservation  in- 
corrupt of  the  body  of  St.  Cecilia  be  an  exact  fulfilment  of 
that  promise,  it  has  been  strangely  broken  as  to  the  vast 
majority,  not  only  of  ordinary  saints,  but,  Bome  herself  being 
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witness,  of  her  most  eminent  confessors,  apostles,  and 
martyrs.  Considering  the  prodigious  trade  which  Bomish 
clerical  merchants  have  driven  in  the  big  and  little  bones, 
pieces  of  bone,  hairs,  finger  and  toe  nails,  and  all  manner  of 
personal  relics,  of  the  former  denizens  of  these  very  Cata- 
combs, such  a  comment  on  such  a  text  '*  exceedingly  fills  us 
with  contempt." 

We  must,  however,  pass  away  from  the  story  of  excavation 
and  discovery  in  the  Catacombs,  and  devote  the  remainder  of 
our  space  to  the  illustrations  which  these  subterranean  gal- 
leries supply  of  "Christian  Art."  We  have  already  made 
general  reference  to  the  inscriptions,  paintings,  and  decora- 
tions found  on  many  of  the  tombs.  There  are  eight  chapters 
on  this  subject  in  Roma  SoUerranea,  five  of  them  written  by 
Dr.  Northcote,  the  remainder  by  Mr.  Brownlow.  The  subject 
of  inscriptions  receives  hardly  any  notice,  and  may  be  omitted 
from  our  review.  Dr.  Northcote  be^s  by  lamenting  that  the 
field  of  Christian  art  is  becoming  mcreasingly  "the  battle- 
field of  such  violent  religious  disputes,"  giving  as  his  reason 
that  "the  paintings  that  have  been  lately  discovered  have 
obliged  Catholic  writers  to  claim  still  more  strongly  than 
before  the  voice  of  antiquity  as  bearing  unequivocal  testimony 
to  their  own  teaching  and  practice  upon  this  important 
point."  How  far  he  is  entitled  to  make  this  boast  we  shall  see 
in  the  sequel.  We  see  no  reason  to  reject  the  conclusions  of 
De  Bossi  respecting  the  comparative  elegance  and  freedom  of 
the  earliest  paintings  and  decorations.  We  know  that  Chris- 
tianity soon  gained  numerous  adherents  in  Bome  from  the 
nobility,  and  even  from  the  Imperial  court  and  household ; 
and  there  does  not  appear  to  be  any  warrant  for  the  supposed 
iconoclastic  dislike  of  the  first  Christians  to  the  fine  arts* 
De  Bossi  is  most  likely  right  when  he  says : — 

^*  The  universality  of  the  pictures  in  the  subterranean  cemeteries, 
and  the  richness,  the  variety,  the  freedom  of  the  more  ancient  types,, 
when  contrasted  with  the  cycle  of  pictures  which  I  clearly  see  becoming 
more  stiff  in  manner  and  poor  in  conception  towards  the  end  of  the 
third  century, — these  things  prove  the  impossibility  of  accepting  the 
hypothesis  of  those  who  affirm  the  use  of  pictures  to  have  been  intro- 
duced, little  by  little,  on  the  sly  as  it  were,  and  in  opposition  to  tho 
practice  of  the  primitive  Church." — Roma  Sotterranea,  p.  188. 

On  the  whole,  it  seems  safe  to  conclude  that  a  high  and 
elegant  style  of  pictorial  decoration  argues  a  high  antiquity. 
The  classification  adopted  in  the  work  before  us  proceeds 
apparently  on  right  principles.    Symbolical,  allegorical,  and 
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Biblical  paintings,  *'  paintings  of  Christ,  His  Holy  Mother  and 
the  saints/'  liturgical  paintings,  gilded  glasses.  Christian  sar- 
cophagi,— these  constitute  the  divisions  of  the  subject.  We 
have  not  space  for  minute  detail,  but  shall  touch  some  of  the 
more  salient  points.  The  symbolical  paintings  are  those 
**  in  which  the  object  set  before  the  eye  is  not  depicted  for 
its  own  sake,  but  in  order  to  convey  to  the  mind  some  further 
idea  beyond  itself,  yet  connected  with  it  either  naturally  or 
by  convention."  Dr.  Northcote  rightly  says  that  they  must 
be  interpreted,  not  by  any  conjectures  or  controversial  rea- 
sonings, **  but  by  the  strictest  rules  of  argument  and  testi- 
mony ;  by  a  comparison  of  the  various  ornaments,  first  with 
one  another,  and  then  with  inscriptions  written  only  in  words; 
by  appeals  also  to  Holy  Scripture,  and  to  the  writings  of  the 
early  fathers."  The  figure  of  the  cross  is  very  commonly 
found,  as.  also  the  monogram  of  our  Saviour's  name :  but 
Dr.  Northcote  admits  that  these  were  not,  as  many  writers 
have  supposed,  "the  earliest  and  most  common  of  all 
Christian  symbols."  The  tendency  was  rather  to  avoid  the 
free  exposure  of  this  sign  to  public  view.  When  at  last  it 
does  appear,  and  become  common,  it  is  a  cross  of  the  most 
simple  form.  And  no  doubt  it  was  originally  a  token  of  joy, 
and,  as  some  paintings  prove,  an  object  thought  "worthy 
to  be  crowned  with  flowers,  a  sign  in  which  to  conquer." 
The  deterioration  from  cross  to  crucifix  came  late,  and  was 
very  gradually  developed.  The  first  step  seems  to  have  been 
the  picture  of  a  lamb  at  the  foot  of  the  cross.  Then  appeared 
"  Christ,  clothed,  on  the  cross,  with  hands  uplifted  in  prayer, 
but  not  nailed  to  it ;  in  the  "  next  stage,  "  Christ  fastened  to 
the  cross  with  four  nails,  still  living,  and  with  open  eyes.  He 
was  not  represented  as  dead  till  the  tenth  or  eleventh  century."  * 
Mr.  Maitland,  writing  of  the  class  of  paintings,  with  which  the 
fully-developed  crucifix  is  associated,  truly  says : — 

''  The  subjects  o^  those  paintings  are  nearly  always  distressing :  the 
Divine  Infant,  with  a  heavy  contracted  countenance,  excites  no  sym- 
pathy for  the  helpless  offspring  of  the  Virgin;  and  the  'Man  of 
Sorrows,'  a  more  usual  object  of  representation,  covered  with  triangular 
splashes  of  blood,  with  a  face  indicative  of  hopeless  anguish,  intense  in 
expression,  and  not  deficient  in  execution,  illustrates  less  the  Eedeemer's 
life  than  a  dark  gap  in  the  history  of  Christendom. . .  .  The  sky  of 
sacred  art  darkened,  as  the  Saviour's  countenance,  its  proper  sun,  died 
a  more  disastrous  light  over  its  scenes  of  woe,  till  the  last  gUmmering 
of  Divine  majesty  suffered  total  eclipse  from  the  exclusive  display  of 
agonised  humanity." — Church  in  the  Catacombs,  pp.  165, 166. 

•  Millman'B  History  of  Christianity ^  Vol.  m.  p.  616. 
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The  monogram  seems  to  have  been  derived  from  X  and  P, 
the  first  letters  of  XPISTOS.    The  anchor  is  of  course  a 
symbol  of  hope,  "as  old  as  Christianity  itself."     A  sheep 
is  Our  Lord's  own  emblem  of  His  disciples.    The  dove  sym- 
bolised the  Holy  Spirit ;  and,  in  a  secondary  sense,  it  seems  to 
have  denoted  the  disembodied  spirit  of  a  Christian.    These 
symbols  are  found  both  separately  and  in  various   combi- 
nations on  the  graves  in  the  Catacombs.    But  the  most 
curious  and  remarkable  symbol  of  all  is  the  fish.    It  is  not 
easy  to  say  how  soon  it  was  introduced,  but  it  had  ceased 
almost  entirely  by  the  beginning  of  the  fifth  century.    In 
looking  for  an  interpretation,  we  can  hardly  fail  to  be  re- 
minded of  Our  Lord's  parables  of  the  fishes,  and  of  His 
promise  to  make  His  Apostles  "fishers  of   men."      But, 
perhaps,  few  of  our  readers  are  prepared  to  hear  that  this 
creature,  as  represented  in  the  Catacombs,  is  certainly  a 
symbol  of  Christ  himself.     It  is  curious  to  note  that  the 
Greek  form  IXGTS,  is  made  up  of  the  initial  letters  of  the 
formula,  Irjo-ov^  Xpurro^  Beov  Tim  Sonrjp,     This  fact  un- 
doubtedly gained  for  the  word  I^^w  very  early  and  general 
veneration, — containing  as  it  does,  according  to  one  old  writer, 
"a  whole  multitude  of  holy  names."    Some  of  the  more 
imaginative  of   the  early  fathers  use  the  symbol,  to  our 
apprehension,  rather  oddly.    "We  little  fishes,"  says  Ter- 
tullian,  "  are  born  in  water  [alluding  to  baptism]  after  the 
example  of  Jesns  Christ  ourjish"    Jerome  says  that  the  fish 
in  whose  mouth  the  stater  was  found  "  was  Christ,  the  second 
Adam,  at  the  cost  of  whose  blood  both  the  first  Adam  and 
Peter,  that  is,  all  other  sinners,  were  redeemed."    This  one 
fact,  that  the  fish  is  primarily  a  symbol  of  Christ,  is  the  key 
to  its  use  in  a  great  variety  of  ways  on  the  Christian  monu- 
ments.   It  appears  to  be  seldom  found  alone. 

"  It  is  sometimes  found  iu  connectiou  with  a  ship.  In  three  or  four 
instances  the  fish  is  bearing  a  ship  on  its  back ;  and  this  combination 
naturally  suggests  to  us  Christ  upholding  His  Church.  Much  more 
frequenUy,  in  more  than  twenty  epitaphs  for  example,  to  say  nothing 
of  gems,  in  which  these  two  symbols  are  almost  inseparable,  it  is  found 
in  conjunction  with  the  anchor ;  and  we  understand  at  once,  as  plainly 
as  ^  it  had  been  written  in  ordinary  letters  of  the  alphabet  (as,  indeed, 
it  often  was),  Spxs  ik  Chbisio,  spes  nr  Deo,  spes  nr  Dbo  Chsisio, 
*  Hope  in  Christ,'  &c.  Another  combination  of  the  symbol  of  the  fish 
is  with  the  dove.  This  we  meet  with  in  nearly  twenty  instances ;  and 
as  we  have  already  seen  that  this  bird  with  its  oUve  branch,  when 
found  on  a  Christian  gravestone,  is  only  another  mode  of  expressing 
the  most  common  of  all  Christian  epitaphs,  Spisitxts  [tuxts]  nr  pace, 
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*Thy  spirit  [be,  or  is]  in  peace/  so,  when  the  fish  is  added,  we  recog- 
nise the  same  inscription  in  its  longer  and  fuller  form,  as  we  sometimes 
find  it  written  also,  In  pace  si  in  Chbisto." — Boma  SoUerranea, 
pp.  212,  213. 

Our  space  does  not  permit  ns  to  pursue  the  discussion  of 
another  frequent  combination  of  the  fish— namely,  that  with 
bread.  Much  very  curious  lore  is  collected,  both  in  Roma 
Sotterranea  and  in  Mr.  Marriott's  work,  on  this  subject ;  and 
it  seems  clear,  from  the  language  of  some  of  the  early 
fathers,  and  from  the  terms  of  certain  inscriptions,  that  this 
combination  pointed  to  the  Holy  Eucharist.  •  Unscrupulous 
Bomish  controversialists  seek  to  press  these  pictures  and 
inscriptions  into  the  service  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Beal 
Presence.  The  authors  of  Roma  Sotterranea  do  not  seem  to 
be  open  to  this  charge.  Mr.  Marriott,  however,  has  rendered 
very  great  service  to  the  cause  of  truth,  by  the  detailed  and 
painstaking  proof  which  he  has  adduced  that  the  fathers  of 
both  the  Greek  and  Latin  Churches  especially  taught  the 
doctrine  of  Christ's  spiritualpresence  in  the  Eucharist,  and 
give  no  hint  of  any  other.  The  quotations  from  the  Greek 
fathers,  and  from  Augustin  and  Leo  the  Great,  are  remark- 
able instances.  Take,  for.  example,  the  following  from 
Augustin  on  John  xit^.  28 :  ''  I  go  away,  and  I  come  again 
to  you," — 

"  *  As  God,  He  was  not  to  leave  those  whom,  as  man,  He  was  to 
leave ;  and  in  Him,  the  One  Chnst,  God  and  Man  are  united.  There- 
fore was  He  to  go  away  in  regard  that  Ho  was  Man,  and  abide  in 
regard  that  He  was  God.  He  was  to  go  away  by  that  \nature]  which 
was  in  one  place  [only']  ;  He  was  to  re)nain  by  that  which  was  in  every 
placeJ* '' — Testimony  of  the  Catacombs,  p.  102. 

And,  further,  that  Augustin  applied  this  distinction  to 
Christ's  presence  in  the  Eucharist,  is  proved  by  the  following 
quotation : — 

*'  *  After  the  Supper,  being  close  now  to  His  Passion,  He  spake  unto 
His  disciples  as  about  to  go  away  and  to  leave  them  in  regard  of  bodily 
(or  '  corporeal ')  presence,  hut  with  a  spiritual  presence  to  be  with  aU 
them  that  are  His,  even  to  the  end  of  the  world.*" — Ibid,,  pp. 
163, 164. 

It  is  superfluous  to  point  out  how  opposite  to  this  would 
be  the  language  of  a  modern  Tridentine  Bomanist,  or  a 
Bitualistic  Anglican  divine.  Mr.  Marriott  sums  up  the 
ancient  views  on  the  symbolism  of  the  fish  in  reference  to 
Our  Lord  exceedingly  well : — 
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**  In  the  langaage  of  Christian  writers,  both  in  east  and  west,  from 
the  second  centuiy  onwards.  Our  Lord  is  spoken  of  as  ixers,  as  Piscia^ 
'  Piscis  noster/  and  the  like,  and  that  for  a  variety  of  reasons. 

'*  First,  in  respect  that  the  fish,  blessed  on  more  than  one  occanoa 
to  the  feeding  of  great  moltitudes,  or  of  His  own  Apostles  (John  zzL), 
by  Oar  Lord  while  on  earth,  was  regarded  as  a  type  of  that  heavenly 
food,  His  body  offered  on  the  Cross,  which  He  gave  for  the  life  of  the 
world.  And,  according  to  the  mystical  interpretation  of  Scriptoie 
adopted  by  many  of  the  fathers,  the  '  broiled  fish,'  together  with  a  pieoe 
of  honeycomb,  of  which  Our  Lord  partook  with  [should  not  this  be, 
*in  the  presence  of  ?']  His  disciples  after  His  resurrection,  was  re- 
garded as  a  type  of  Christ  Himself,  in  regard  of  His  passion,  when  by 
the  fire  of  tribulation  He  was,  as  it  were,  '  scorched.'  This  thought, 
which  we  meet  with  first  in  Melito  of  Sardis, .  . .  gave  rise  to  the 
catchword,  so  to  call  it,  of  this  symbolism,  ^Piscis  assus,  Chrisba 
passus.' 

"  Secondly,  inasmuch  as  fish  was  in  primitive  times  very  generally 
in  use  as  an  ordinary  article  of  food,  as  a  savoury  accompaniment  to 
the  bread,  which,  in  some  form  or  other,  formed  the  chief  staple  of 
food,  so  under  the  figure  of  fish,  as  well  as  under  that  of  bread,  early 
writers  not  unfrequently  designated  the  wholesome  doctrine  of  Christ, 
and  particularly  the  words  of  truth  contained  in  Holy  Scripture. 

**  Thirdly,  when  the  practice  of  figuratively  designating  Our  Lord 
as  IX0YS,  or  Piscis,  bad  become  established,  it  was  not  unnatural  to 
connect  this  thought  with  that  of  birth  (i.e.  new  birth)  in  water. 
The  earliest  example  of  this  is  in  the  well-known  passage  in  TertuUian 
(de  Bapt.  c.  1),  *  We  smaller  fishes,  after  the  example  of  our  Fish,  are 
born  in  tbe  waters,  and  it  is  only  by  continuing  in  those  waters  that 
wo  are  safe,  (continue  in  a  state  of  salvation.) " — Testimony  of  the 
Catacombs,  pp.  121,  122. 

The  last  reason  we  have  already  stated, — namely,  the  for- 
mation of  the  word  IX6TS  from  tbe  initials  of  the  titles 
specially  belonging  to  oar  Lord.  We  cannot  stay  farther 
on  the  subject  of  this  symbol ;  bat  we  commend  the  whole 
essay  in  which  it  occars, — that  on  "  The  Aatan  Inscription, 
having  reference  to  the  Doctrines  of  Baptism,  the  Holy 
Eucharist,  and  the  State  of  the  Faithful  after  Death," — to  the 
careful  and  candid  perusal  of  our  readers.  It  is  a  wonderial 
monument  of  archaeological  painstaking  and  sagacity,  of 
deep  and  accurate  scholarship,  and  of  sound  and  conclusiYe 
argument. 

The  second  class  of  paintings — ^the  allegorical — embrace 
*Hhose  which  were  suggested  at  least  by  some  of  Our  Lord's 
parables,  though  they  can  hardly  be  said  really  to  reproduce 
them."  Of  these.  Dr.  Northcote  particularly  names  the  Vine, 
the  Wise  and  Foolish  Virgins,  and  the  Good  Shepherd.    The 
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last  was  '*  quite  the  favourite  subject "  of  the  artists  of.  the 
Catacombs.  Superficial  observers  have  sometimes  fancied  a 
resemblance  between  this  figure  and  pagan  pictures  of  shep- 
herds carrying  a  lamb,  or  sheep,  or  goat ;  but  there  is  too 
marked  a  contrast  between  these  naked  creatures,  and  the 
grave  form  of  the  Good  Shepherd,  to  warrant  such  a  comr 
parison.  The  Christian  figure  is  easily  detected,  and  it  occurs 
on  all  sorts  of  places  and  utensils,  and  is  very  variously 
represented  according  to  the  lesson  which,  in  any  particular 
instance,  it  is  intended  to  convey.  Sometimes  "  He  is  alone 
with  His  flock;"  at  others.  His  Apostles,  those  ''under- 
shepherds,"  are  associated  with  Him,  but  more  frequently 
His  figure  is  that  suggested  by  the  parable  of  the  Lost  Sheep, 
which,  when  He  findeth  it.  He  bringeth  home  on  his  shoulders 
rejoicing. 

The  Catacombs  also  contain  many  Biblical  paintings, — such 
as  Noah  in  the  Ark,  Jonah  and  his  Whale  and  Gourd,  Daniel 
in  the  Lion's  Den,  and  the  Three  Hebrew  Children  in  the 
Furnace.  To  the  same  order  belong  the  Adoration  of  the 
Magi,  Moses  striking  the  Bock  in  the  Wilderness,  the  Besur- 
rection  of  Lazarus,  and  similar  decorations. 

Dr.  Northcote  next  calls  attention  to  ''  Paintings  of  Christ, 
His  Holy  Mother,  and  the  Saints."  We  expected  to  find 
him,  in  spite  of  himself,  betraying  the  cloven  foot  of  Boman- 
ism  in  this  chapter,  nor  have  we  been  disappointed.  U 
there  be  one  thing  which  Bomish  writers  cannot  find  in  the 
Catacombs  of  the  earliest  Christian  centuries,  it  is  a  warrant 
for  modem  Bomish  doctrine  and  superstition.  Tet,  as  might 
be  expected,  great  pains  and  ingenuity  have  been  expended 
in  the  effort  to  prove  the  contrary.  Before  attempting  any 
detailed  consideration,  however,  a  general  cautionary  remark 
or  two  may  not  be  inappropriate.  Were  the  fact  otherwise 
than  it  is ;  could  it  be  proved  that  these  singular  galleries — 
even  the  most  ancient  among  them — give  countenance  to  the 
Tridentine  theology  and  ritual,  we  should  not  be  tne  more 
disposed  to  accept  that  doctrine  and  ritual.  When  we  re- 
member how  clearly  it  has  been  proved  that  the  germs  of 
every  false  and  superstitious  tenet  of  later  times  began  to  be 
developed  long  before  the  Nicene  period;  how  the  ante- 
Micene  fathers  sometimes  denounced  and  sometimes  half 
apologised  for  opinions  and  practices  which  had  not  then 
assumed,  and  did  not  for  long  ages  assume,  the  full  pro- 
portions of  developed  Bomanism,  we  should  be  only  the  more 
impressed  with  the  duty  of  testing  the  oldest  Christian 
monuments  by  the  teaching  'of  the  New  Testament,  and  of 
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ascertaining,  if  possible,  the  exact  time  and  point  of  their 
departure  from  Scriptural  troth.  The  faith  of  Protestant 
Christians  does  not  rest  in  any  degree  npon  opinions  and 
practices  current  after  the  Apostolic  age,  but  upon  the 
teaching  of  the  inspired  writings.  Nay,  if  it  conld  be  shown 
that  any  Boman  Christians  were  buried  in  these  Catacombs 
during  the  lifetime  of  St.  Paul  himself,  and  during  his  sojourn 
in  the  Imperial  city,  and  that  on  their  monuments  were  in- 
scriptions or  decorations  in  accordance  with  modern  Popery, 
we  should  not  alter  our  opinion,  or  be  over-much  surprised. 
Such  passages  as  the  following  would  rather  prepare  us  to 
expect  something  of  the  kind  :  *'  For  I  know  this,  that  after 
My  departing  shall  grievous  wolves  enter  in  among  you,  not 
sparing  the  nock.  Also  of  your  own  selves  shall  men  arise, 
speaking  perverse  things,  to  draw  away  disciples  after  them" 
(Acts  XX.  29, 30).  "  0  foolish  Galatians,  who  hath  bewitched 
you,  that  ye  should  not  obey  the  truth,  before  whose  eyes 
Jesus  Christ  hath  been  evidently  set  forth,  crocified  among 
you?"(Gal.  iii.  1). 

If  Dr.  Northcote  and  his  co-religionists,  therefore,  could 
find  apparent  warrant  for  ''all  Boman  doctrine  "  and  practice 
among  these  ancient  monuments,  we  should  only  say,  in 
sorrow  and  humiliation,  ''  So  much  the  worse  for  the  Church 
of  the  Catacombs ! "  Alas!  that  "the  fine  gold"  should  so 
soon  have  *'  become  dim !"  "  the  wine"  so  soon  "  mixed  with 
water!"  The  churches  of  the  post- Apostolic,  nay,  of  the 
Apostolic  age  itself,  must  be  rigidly  compared  with  the  infal- 
lible standard  of  doctrine,  ritual,  and  morals  contained  in  the 
New  Testament ;  and  whatever  is  found  not  to  agree  thereto 
must  be  rejected,  though  it  were  the  most  venerable  cobweb 
in  the  whole  strocture. 

It  would,  however,  have  been  painful  indeed  to  admit, 
through  force  of  evidence,  that  the  records  and  paintings  of 
these  early  cemeteries  gave  countenance  to  Popery.  Such, 
emphatically,  is  not  the  case.  Dr.  Northcote  has  presumed 
to  put  the  ciiltus  of  the  Virgin  Mary  to  this  crucial  test,  and 
it  is  as  well  he  did  so.  For  the  instances  quoted  by  him 
completely  disprove  his  conclusion.  We  make  no  apology 
for  going  at  some  length  into  this  very  curious  episode  in  the 
learned  doctor's  work.  Among  the  more  common  of  the 
paintings  in  the  Catacombs  are  figures  of  men  and  women 
standing  with  outstretched  and  uplifted  arms.  Such  was  the 
attitude  of  prayer  generally  observed  in  these  primitive  times 
(we  need  not  stay  to  inquire  the  reason);  and  the  figures  thus 
shown  on  the  subterranean  tombs  are,  for  that  reason,  called 
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in  Italian,  oranti.  Dr.  Northcote  fancies  that  he  sees  in 
some  of  the  female  oranti  indubitable  representations  of  the 
'^  Blessed  Virgin/'  and  that,  with  such  accompaniments,  or 
under  such  a  form,  as  indicated  that  she  was  the  object  of  a 
reverence  like  that  which  is  characteristic  of  modem  Roman- 
ism. His  eagerness  to  make  this  out  has  involved  him  not 
only  in  many  delusions,  but  in  a  palpable,  though  perhaps 
unintentional  mis-statement  of  fact,  the  exposure  of  which 
is  as  complete  and  curious  a  matter  as  we  ever  remember  to 
have  seen.    But  let  us  quote  his  own  words : — 

"Among  the  innumerable  oranti,  as  they  are  called  (persons 
praying),  which  appear  on  the  walls  of  the  Catacombs,  there  is  one 
of  a  woman,  which  is  frequently  fonnd  as  a  companion  to  the  Good 
Shepherd,  and  which  a  multitude  of  considerations  lead  us  to  believe 
was  intended  for  our  Blessed  Lady,  or  else  for  the  Church,  the  Bride 
of  Christ,  whose  life  upon  earth  is  a  life  of  prayer,  even  as  His  Holy 
Mother  is  similarly  employed  in  heaven.  The  two  interpretations  do 
not  necessarily  exclude  one  another.  On  the  contrary,  both  may 
have  been  present  to  the  mind  of  the  artist  together,  as  there  are 
several  indications  in  ancient  writers  of  a  certain  recognised  re- 
semblance between  the  Blessed  Virgin  and  the  Church. 

**  It  has  sometimes  been  supposed  that  thisL  female  orante  denoted 
some  martyr  or  person  of  distinction  buried  in  the  principal  tomb  of 
the  cuhiculumy  where  the  painting  is  found.  And  possibly  this  con- 
jecture may  be  sometimes  correct.  But  in  the  majority  of  instances 
we  feel  certain  that  it  is  inadmissible ;  as,  for  instance,  where  it  is 
manifestly  intended  as  a  companion  to  the  Good  Shepherd ;  and,  in- 
deed, in  some  few  instances,  we  find  this  figure  engraved  upon  the 
tombstones,  instead  of  the  Good  Shepherd  ;  it  stands  with  out- 
stretched arms  between  two  sheep.  And  in  many  more  instances  it 
occupies  a  part  of  a  ceiling  in  which  every  other  compartment  is  filled 
by  some  person  or  stoiy  from  the  Bible,  and  where,  therefore,  it  is  hard 
to  believe  that  any  memorial  of  a  private  individual  would  have  been 
aUowed  to  remain.  For  these  reasons,  then,  we  n^ore  willingly  believe 
that  either  the  Church  or  the  Blessed  Virgin  was  intended  ;  and  of 
these  representations  we  incline  to  the  latter,  because  the  Blessed 
Virgin  is  to  be  found  represented  in  this  same  attitude  on  some  of 
the  gilded  glasses  in  the  Catacombs,  either  alone,  or  between  the 
Apostles  Saints  Peter  and  Paul,  and  can  be  identified  in  both  cases  by 
her  name  written  over  her  head." — Bovna  Sotterranea^  pp.  254,  255. 

Mr.  Marriott  has  thoroughly  sifted,  and  conclusively  dis- 
posed of  these  reasonings ;  if  prejudices  and  prepossessions 
bom  of  modern  Bomanism  deserve  so  dignified  a  name. 
Zn  a  footnote  on  page  12  of  his  Testimony  of  the  Cataconibsg 
he  remarks  as  a  comment  on  Dr.  Northcote's  words,  "  fre- 
quently found  as  a  companion  to  the  Good  Shepherd:" — 
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''  We  append  the  following  analysis  of  twenty  examples  {aJl  that  are 
figured  by  Aringhus)  in  the  Catacombs,  in  which  the '  Good  Shepherd' 
is  so  represented  as  in  any  sense  to  be  described  as  accompanied  by  an 
Orante. 

''  In  five  of  these  instances,  this  figore  of  the  Shepherd  occapies  the 
centre  of  the  decorated  roof  of  a  sepulchral  chamber,  and  there  are 
four  figures  of  Oranti  in  the  surrounding  compartments.  In  two  of 
these  five  examples,  half  of  the  Oranti  are  men  and  the  others 
women. 

"  In  yet  five  more  cases,  there  are  two  Oranti,  one  on  each  side  of 
Our  Lord  (as  the  Good  Shepherd).  And  in  these  five,  either  both  ai« 
women,  or  one  of  them  a  man,  the  other  a  woman  (in  one  case 
evidently  man  and  wife.     See  Aringhi,  R.S.,  tom.  ii.  p.  209). 

'^  In  yet  nine  instances  more,  the  figure  of  the  Good  Shepherd  is  seen, 
where  in  some  part  or  other  of  ike  same  chamber  occurs  an  Orante, 
perhaps  as  one  out  of  many  figures  on  a  ceiling,  or  in  part  of  the  same 
Arcoaolium.  [In  one  at  least  of  these  (jhid,  ii.  p.  257)  the  Orante  is 
a  man,"]  And  in  one  only  example  do  we  find  one  female  Orante  side 
by  side  with  a  figure  of  the  Good  Shepherd,  such  as  will  answer  to 
Dr.  Northcote's  description." 

Now  comes  the  crowning  discovery  as  to  this  exceptional 
instance.  Dr.  Northcote's  book  contains  a  number  of  very 
remarkable  plates,  purporting,  for  the  most  part,  to  be  copies 
of  inscriptions  and  paintings  on  tombs,  coins,  glasses,  and  so 
forth.  They  greatly  add  to  the  beauty  and  value  of  the  work, 
and  would  be  much  more  valuable  if  we  could  be  sure  they 
were  perfectly  authentic.  Bat  he  has  made  such  a  blonder 
in  relation  to  the  particular  plate  (YIII.  in  his  collection), 
representing  the  female  Orante  in  company  with  the  (rood 
Shepherd,  that  our  confidence  in  his  competence  as  critic  and 
interpreter  is  seriously  shaken.   Hear  Mr.  Marriott : — 

"If  our  readers  will  turn  to  his  Plate  VIII.,  reproduced,  as  he 
states  it  is,  from  Bosio,  they  will  find  what  is  apparently  the  strongest 
confirmation  of  the  statement  that  he  had  made.  They  will  see  an 
Orante  represented  side  by  side  with  Our  Lord  (symbolised  as  the  Good 
Shepherd),  and  forming  with  Him  one  composition,  in  which  the  juxta- 
position of  the  two  figures  was  evidently  designed.  The  picture  as 
given  is  just  what  Br.  Northcote  could  most  wish  to  prove  his  point. 
We  ourselves  came  upon  it  accidentally,  just  after  a  careful  examination 
of  all  the  pictures  in  the  Catacombs,  as  given  by  Bosio  and  Aringhus. 
Almost  the  last  sentence  that  we  had  written,  in  summing  up  the 
results  of  the  investigation,  was  this :  '  In  one  only  example  do  we 
find  a  single  figure  of  a  female  so  placed  side  by  side  with  the  "  Good 
Shepherd  "  as  to  form  with  Him  what  was  evidently  intended  to  be 
a  studied  and  significant  juxta-position,  and  to  make  up  between  the 
two  a  complete  picture.     And  in  this  one  exceptional  instance,  ihs 
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Orante  i$  dearly  marked  oxU  as  a  Christian  martyr  hy  the  *'  attribute  " 
of  an  instrument  of  torture,  a  scourge  loaded  with  lead  or  iron,  which  is 
painted  on  a  large  scale  beside  her.*  Our  astonishment  maybe  imagined 
when,  on  turning  to  Dr.  Northcote's  plates,  the  moment  after  writing 
this,  we  found  this  very  fresco  referred  to  (in  the  catalogue)  as  the 
Virgin  Mary  and  the  Good  Shepherd ;  and  the  one  feature  which  was 
specially  characteristic  of  it,  serving  at  once  to  determine  its  meaning, 
had  been  removed  from  the  picture,  and  not  the  slightest  reference 
made  anywhere  to  its  existence.  Had  this  remarkable  feature  in  the 
picture  been  preserved,  any  skilled  antiquary  would  at  once  have  seen 
that  the  picture  could  not  possibly  be  intended  for  the  Virgin  Mary. 
And  even  ordinary  observers  could  scarcely  have  fidled  to  feel,  as  it 
were  by  intuition,  that  Dr.  Northcote's  interpretation  could  hardly  be 
the  true  one.  But  in  Dr.  Northcote's  work  the  picture  appears  cata- 
logued as  *  The  Good  Shepherd  and  the  Blessed  Virgin,'  and  a  reference 
is  made  to  Bosio,  p.  387.  We  ourselves  felt  pretty  certain,  on  seeing 
this  reference,  that  Bosio  would  not  bear  out  this  description.  We 
turned  to  his  pages,  and  found  exactly  what  we  had  anticipated. 
^  Una  Donna  Orante,'  says  that  writer,  *  a  woman  in  the  act  of  prayer,' 
without  one  word  as  to  any  even  possible  reference  to  the  Virgin 
Mary. 

"What  do  our  readers  suppose  to  be  the  explanation  of  this 
extraordinary  misrepresentation  ?  It  is  one,  we  are  glad  to  be  able  to 
say  it,  which  explains  entirely  how  Dr.  Northcote  came  to  be  himself 
deceived  as  to  the  real  facts  of  the  case,  while  the  Roman  artist 
employed  (probably  not  an  archaeologist  at  all)  was  of  course  equally 
guiltless  of  any  intentional  misrepresentation.  The  answer  may  be 
best  given  in  Dr.  Northcote's  own  words.  *  It  is  no  news  to  those  who 
received  our  prospectus,  inviting  them  to  subscribe  to  the  work  before 
publication,  but  it  is  a  feict  which  was  unaccountably  omitted  in  our 
preface  to  the  volume  itself  when  published,  and  therefore  is  new  to 
your  reviewer,  that  all  the  twenty  plates,  as  well  as  the  maps,  were 
prepared  for  us  by  De  Rossi  himself,  executed  under  his  own  eye  at 
the  Cromolithografia  Pontificia  in  Home,  and  the  impressions  sent  to 
us  from  that  city  exactly  as  they  now  are.  .  .  .  Eighteen  of  the 
drawings  for  these  plates  were  taken  from  the  originals.  For  plates 
VIII.  and  XI.  he  had  an  order  from  us  to  provide  a  specimen  of  Noah 
in  his  Ark;  the  Three  Children  in  the  Fiery  Furnace ;  the  Raising  of 
Lazarus ;  and  an  Orante,  [I  have  the  correspondence  before  me  as  I 
write.]  When  sending  me  the  proo&  of  the  impressions,  he  apologised 
for  the  different  and  izuferior  style  of  these,  but  said  he  did  not  under- 
4stand  us  to  want  any  special  instances  of  these  subjects,  and  therefore 
he  had  not  hesitated  to  spare  himself  trouble  by  taking  them  from 
books  instead  of  going  to  the  Catacombs  for  them ;  and  he  wrote  on 
the  back  of  the  proofis  the  references  to  Bosio  which  we  printed.  I 
neither  looked  into  Bosio  myself,  nor  was  at  all  aware,  until  I  read  the 
article  in  the  Christian  Observer,  that  the  necessity  of  getting  into  the 
49ame  plate  a  representation  of  Noah  and  his  Ark,  as  well  as  an  Orante, 
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had  caused  De  Rossi's  artist  to  omit  a  single  line  of  the  drawing  which 
he  copied.' 

*'  We  dwell  upon  this  point  the  rather  hecause  it  will  suggest  a  Teiy 
important  lesson  for  those  who  are  obliged  to  take  their  knowledge  of 
antiquity,  for  the  most  part  at  second-hand,  on  the  authority,  it  may  be, 
of  controversialists  engaged  in  maintaining  a  particular  thesis.  The 
'  scourge '  at  the  side  of  this  picture  is  what  context  is  in  a  quotation 
from  an  ancient  author.  This  context,  so  to  call  it,  is  omitted,  first  by 
the  coppst,  in  ignorance  of  its  importance,  and  then  left  unnoticed  by 
Dr.  Northcote,  who  knows  nothing  of  its  existence.  And,  accordingly, 
he  publishes  the  picture  in  question,  in  perfect  good  faith,  but  in  a 
shape  which  entirely  misrepresents  its  true  meaning,'^ — Testimony  of  ike 
Catacombs,  pp.  17 — 20. 

Surely  here  is  blundering  enough  to  destroy  the  confidence 
of  most  readers,  not  in  Dr.  Northcote's  integrity,  but  in  his 
accuracy  and  impartiality.  It  is  impossible  to  acquit  him 
of  wishing  to  see  what  he  professed  to  find,  and  hence  he 
\vas  but  too  easily  duped.  He  is  hardly  more  fortunate  in 
his  appeals  to  other  pictures  of  the  Virgin  Mary  upon  these 
subterranean  tombs.    He  says  : — 

"Whatever  may  be  thought  of  the  cogency  of  these  arguments 
[those  drawn  from  the  Oranti],  and  we  believe  that  they  cannot  be 
easily  refuted,  the  question  of  Our  Lady's  position  in  the  most  ancient 
field  of  Christian  art  by  no  means  depends  upon  them.  If  these 
paintings  do  not  represent  her,  yet  she  certainly  appears  in  more  than 
a  score  of  other  scenes,  where  her  identity  cannot  be  questioned." 
— Boma  Sotterranea,  p.  256. 

He  refers  for  proof  of  this  bold  statement  to  pictures  of  the 
Adoration  of  the  Magi.  Mr.  Marriott  shall  again  correct  his 
mistakes : — 

"  We  are  sorry  to  find  ourselves  continually  finding  fault,  but  again 
we  are  obliged  to  say,  that  Br.  Northcote  evidently  forgets  the  right 
meaning  of  words.  This  imposing  phrase  of  ^  more  than  a  score  of  other 
scenes/  means  only  that  the  purely  Scriptural  subject  of  the  Adoration 
of  Our  Blessed  Lord  by  the  Magi  is  represented  more  than  twenty  times 
(as  he  states  shortly  afterwards)  in  various  parts  of  the  Catacombs. 
One  scene  it  is,  and  not  twenty,  though  that  one  again  and  again 
represented  with  slight  variations  of  treatment 

"  And  what  is  the  scene  thus  repeatedly  dwelt  on  by  the  Church  of 
Bome  as  once  she  was  ?  Is  it  one  which,  like  those  diortly  to  be  set 
before  our  readers,  exhibits  the  Mother  of  Our  Lord  as  herself  an 
object  of  worship  to  the  faithful  ?  The  very  contrary.  Among  the 
various  Scriptural  subjects  on  which  these  eariy  Christians  loved  to 
dwell,  this  of  the  Adoration  of  the  Magi  was  prominent,  as  an  emphatic 
testimony  to  the  Divinity  of  Our  Blessed  Lord,  and  as  the  earnest  of  the 
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comiDg  in  of  the  Gentiles  into  the  one  fold  of  Christ.  In  this  picture 
they  were  reminded  how  these  Magi,  the  firstfruits  of  the  Gentile 
Church,  when  they  saw  the  young  Child  and  His  Mother,  fell  down  and 
tcorshipped  Him.  A  later  monument  will  show  us  what  Eoman  art 
taught  in  the  twelfth  century.  Our  readers  will  there  see  two  Popes, 
who,  like  those  Magi  of  old,  are  represented  as  in  the  presence  of  that 
young  Child  and  His  Mother,  and  tiiey,  as  will  he  seen,  fall  down  and 
worship  her !  " — Testimony  of  the  Catacombs,  pp.  21 — ^23.  , 

Our  limits  warn  us  not  to  pursue  this  particular  subject  at 
greater  length.  But  we  cannot  refrain  from  quoting  Mr. 
Marriott's  summing  up  as  to  the  testimony  of  the  earliest 
monuments  in  the  Catacombs  respecting  the  cultus  of  the 
Virgin  Mary : — 

.  "  In  those  earliest  decorations  of  the  Catacombs,  which  De  Rossi  and 
other  Roman  Antiquaries  believe  (and  probably  with  good  reason)  to 
be  before  the  age  of  Constantine,  representations  of  the  Virgin  Mary 
occur  only  in  such  corinection  as  is  directly  suggested  by  Holy  Scripture, 
One  picture  there  is  of  the  Holy  Family  at  Bethlehem,  ....  one 
(probably)  of  the  Annunciation ;  and  there  are  upwards  of  twenty 
(we  here  follow  De  Rossi)  of  the  Adoration  of  the  Holy  Child  by  the 
Magi,  in  all  which,  of  course,  the  Blessed  Mother  of  Our  Lord  is  one  of 
the  persons  represented.  If,  in  deference  to  Dr.  Northcoto's  opinion, 
or  upon  any  other  grounds,  any  should  be  inclined  to  think  that  some 
of  the  Oranti  figures  may  have  reference  to  her,  even  then  the  state- 
ment that  foUows  will  be  in  no  way  invalidated.  With  that  statement  we 
sum  up  our  investigation  of  the  subject  as  regards  the  Christian  art 
of  the  first  three  centuries.  In  no  one  picture  of  those  which  even 
Dr.  Northcote  himself  could  claim  as  antecedent  in  date  to  the  age  of 
Constantine,  is  there  anything  which  would  appear  tcrange  or  out  of 
place,  on  doctrinal  grounds,  in  an  illustrated  Bible,  put  forth,  let  us 
say,  for  the  use  of  English  Sunday-schools  by  the  Society  for  Pro- 
moting Christian  Knowledge.  And  this  being  so,  our  readers  may 
judge  what  amount  of  evidence  in  favour  of  modern  '  Marianism '  is  to 
be  obtained  from  the  witness  of  really  primitive  Christendom  at  Rome.'* 
— Testifuony  of  tJie  Catacombs,  pp.  27, 28. 

Mr.  Marriott  pursues  the  examination  of  this  subject  as 
depicted  on  monuments  of  Christian  art  through  succeeding 
centuries.  In  our  judgment  he  conclusively  shows  that,  in 
the  first  four  centuries,  Christian  art  "was  kept  strictly  within 
the  limits  of  the  canonical  books  of  Holy  Scripture ; ''  that,  in 
the  fifth  and  sixth  centuries,  while  the  more  public  monu- 
ments never  represent  the  Blessed  Virgin  as  having  any 
place  on  the  throne  which  belongs  to  her  Son,  and  to  Him 
alone,  there  are  traces  in  certain  private  works  of  art  of 
legendary  fables  concerning  her,  and  superstitious  honours 
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paid  to  her ;  that  in  the  seventh  and  eighth  centnries  Mario- 
latry  was  rapidly  developed,  concurrently  with  the  rapid  progreu 
of  barbarism ;  that  in  the  ninth  centary  she  is  represented  as 
^'enthroned,  and  in  all  the  splendours  of  royal  estate,  in 
dress  of  purple  and  gold,  a  golden  crown  upon  her  head,  and 
scarlet  shoes  upon  her  feet;  and  that  thenceforward,  in  an 
age  which  Romanists  themselves  confess  to  have  been 
ignorant,  corrupt,  and  barbarous  in  the  extreme,  this  exalta- 
tion of  the  Virgin  to  Divine  honours  was  developed  more  and 
more,  till  in  the  twelfth  century  the  worship  due  to  God 
alone  was  "  diverted  from  Our  Lord  to  be  bestowed  upon 
Mary :  or,  worse  yet,  in  a  picture  300  years  later  in  date, 
in  which  upon  the  walls  of  the  Vatican  palace  itself,  and  by 
the  orders  of  a  Pope,  the  worship  of  Christendom  is  embodied 
under  the  guise  of  an  Alexander  Borgia  kneeling  as  a  votary 
at  the  feet  of  a  Giulia  Famese." 

We  must  pass  over  the  remarks  of  Dr.  Northcote  and  his 
colleague  on  the  liturgical  paintings,  gilded  glasses  and 
Christian  sarcophagi  found  in  the  Catacombs,  with  the  single 
observation  that  they  are  tainted  and  vitiated  throughout  by 
the  Tridentine  spirit.  Our  authors  are  determined  to  find 
warrant  for  the  latest  developments  of  Romanism  in  the 
monuments  of  a  time  when  as  yet  those  developments  did 
not  exist  even  in  purpose  or  imagination.  There  is  a  curious 
instance  of  this  at  page  810,  in  a  description  of  a  ''  sculptured 
representation  of  the  ascent  of  Elias  into  heaven  in  the  fiery 
chariot."  This  sculpture  is  figured  on  page  250  of  the  volume. 
The  incident  is  manipulated  by  the  authors  thus : — 

"  The  sons  of  •  the  prophets  are  gazing  with  eager  astonishment  at 
Eliseus,  who  reverently  and  with  veiled  hands  receives  from  the 
ascending  prophet  the  cloak  or  paUium,  the  symbol  of  the  doable 

portion  of  the  Spirit  which  rested  on  him This  history  forms 

the  subject  of  a  painting  which  may  still  be  seen  in  the  Catacomb  of 
SS.  Nereus  and  Achilles.  It  is  carved  also  at  the  end  of  a  sarcophagos 
near  the  door  of  the  sacristry  of  St.  Peters  containing  the  bodies  of 
Popes  Leo  II.,  m.,  and  lY. ;  and  on  two  or  three  other  sarcophagi, 
copied  in  the  works  of  Bosio,  Bottari,  and  others.  It  would  certainly 
have  reminded  Roman  Christians  of  the  paUium,  the  symbol  of  juris- 
diction worn  by  the  Bishops  of  Rome,  and  given  by  Uiem  to  metro- 
politans as  from  the  very  body  of  St.  Peter — 'de  corpore  SmicH 
Petri:'' 

These  writers  plead,  of  course,  for.  the  high  antiquity  of 
some  of  these  monuments,  apparently  overlooking  the  fact 
that,  the  more  nearly  such  monuments  can  be  shown  to 
approach  the  Apostolic  age,  the  more  certain  is  it  that  they 
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cannot  have  had  any  reference  to  such  questions  as  the  juris- 
diction of  the  Roman  over  other  episcopal  sees.  When  we 
remember  how  Pope  Gregory  the  Great — even  so  late  on  as 
the  sixth  century — peremptorily  refused  to  be  called  "  Uni- 
versal Bishop,"  declaring  "that  anyone  who  presumed  to 
put  forward  such  pretensions  would,  in  so  doing,  mark 
himself  out  as  anti-Christ,"  we  cannot  but  feel  that  only 
men  determined  to  support  a  foregone  conclusion  would  speak 
of  the  pallium  as  being  exhibited  on  monuments  of  a  far 
earlier  time  as  a  symbol  of  Papal  jurisdiction.  Common 
sense,  however,  as  Mr.  Marriott  points  out,  revolts  against 
the  notion  that  the  "Boman  Christians  "  in  the  hour  of  their 
bereavement,  and  while  committing  their  loved  ones  to  the 
grave,  should  think  especially  of  "  the  jurisdiction  over  other 
churches  implied  by  the  Papal  pallmmJ''  On  the  other  hand, 
it  was  natural,  nay^  inevitable,  that  such  incidents  as  the 
translation  of  Elijah  should  be  to  them  a  pledge  of  the  new 
life  into  which  the  sainted  dead  had  entered,  and  should  thus 
become  means  of  inexhaustible  solace  and  consolation  to 
their  souls.  These  natural  sentiments  of  that  piety  which  is 
the  fruit  of  Christian  faith,  and  which  was  fed  by  the  thought 
of  the  "  life  and  immortality  "  which  *'  Our  Saviour  Christ 
hath  brought  to  light,"  far  more  truly  and  appropriately 
interpret  such  monuments  as  the  one  in  question  than  the 
desire  to  bear  witness  to  an  arrogant  and  presumptuous 
ecclesiastical  claim  which  had  not  even  been  so  much  as 
whispered  in  the  age  when  these  monuments  were  con- 
structed. 

This  question  of  the  supremacy  of  the  Boman  See,  as 
derived  from  the  supposed  primacy  of  Peter  and  his  alleged 
episcopate  of  five-and-twenty  years  in  Bome,  of  course 
occupies  the  attention  of  the  authors  of  Roma  Sotterranea. 
It  forms  also  the  subject  of  the  second  treatise  in  Mr.  Mar- 
riott's learned  and  exhaustive  work.  There  arises  a  previous 
question  which,  however,  he  does  not  discuss ;  namely,  the 
question  whether  Peter  ever  was  in  Bome  at  all.  It  seems 
to  us  that  this  question  has  generally  been  decided  by  the 
bias  of  controversialists.  It  is  of  course  absolutely  necessary 
that  a  modem  Bomanist  should  decide  it  in  the  affirmative ; 
for,  if  Peter  was  not  only  not  Bishop  of  Bome,  but  not  even 
a  visitor  in  the  Imperial  city,  the  claim  of  supremacy  cannot 
be  made  out  in  behalf  of  the  Boman  See.  Nearly  twenty 
years  ago  the  subject  was  very  thoroughly  investigated  by 
Mr.  Thomas  Collins  Simon,  in  a  work  on  the  Mission  and 
Martyrdom  of  St.  Peter.    This  work  contains  the  original 
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text  of  all  the  passages  in  ancient  writers  supposed  to  imply 
a  journey  from  the  East,  with  translations  and  Boman 
Catholic  comments,  showing  that  there  is  not  the  least  sign 
in  antiquity  of  the  alleged  fact,  nor  even  of  there  haying  been 
a  tradition  to  that  effect.  The  supposed  testimonies  extend 
from  A.D.  45  to  a.d.  636,  besides  the  ''  Golden  Legend,"  which 
belongs  to  the  close  of  the  thirteenth  century.  They  are 
given  in  the  original.  Then  follow  translations  of  them, 
with  Mr.  Simon's  comments.  The  volume  is  extreme^ 
curious  and  interesting,  and  we  do  not  think  the  conclusion 
at  which  Mr.  Simon  has  arrived  can  possibly  be  shaken. 
Observe :  it  is  essential  that  both  the  residence  and  the 
episcopacy  of  Peter  in  Bome  should  be  demonstrated.  If  it 
can  be  shown  that  either  or  both  of  these  things  is  extremely 
doubtful,  resting  on  no  better  evidence  than  a  very  question- 
able and  late  tradition,  there  is  an  end  of  all  the  pretensions 
that  Bome  has  so  long  put  forth  to  be  the  mother  and  mistress 
of  all  churches,  and  the  pallium  implies  an  absurd  and  in- 
solent assumption,  which  has  no  basis  either  in  reason  or 
fact.  Mr.  Marriott  appears  willing  to  allow  that  Peter  may 
have  been  at  Bome,  but  he  argues  strongly  and  unanswerably 
that  he  was  never  Bishop  of  the  Boman  See.  His  argument 
is  founded  on  certain  Christian  art  monuments — the  Diptych 
of  St.  Paul ;  the  monuments  on  which  Peter  is  *^  distin- 
guished from  *Petra,'  the  Bock;  those  on  which  he  is  sup- 
posed to  be  represented  as  the  Moses  of  the  New  Covenant; 
St.  Peter's  Chair;  the  Fresco  of  Cornelius  Papa  and  St. 
Cyprian;  the  Mosaics  of  the  Triclinium  Lateraneum;  the 
supposed  Donation  of  Constantine,  and  the  Bassi  Believi 
from  the  great  gates  of  St.  Peter's  at  Bome.  We  can  do  nb 
more  than  make  this  bare  mention  of  most  of  these  monu- 
ments. But  there  are  two  of  which  we  must  speak  somewhat 
more  in  detail. 

The  "  Diptych  of  St.  Paul "  is  a  curious  work  in  carved 
ivory,  having  on  one  side  the  naked  figure  of  a  man,  together 
with  groups  of  animals ;  and  on  the  other,  three  ^oups  of 
figures  to  be  described  immediately.  Its  date  is  not  later 
than  A.D.  400.  The  first-named  carving  was  supposed  for  a 
long  time  to  represent  the  naming  of  the  beasts  by  Adam  in 
Paradise.  But  a  close  and  full  examination  of  the  second 
Bide  leads  to  a  different  supposition.  On  that  side,  as  we 
have  said,  are  three  groups.  The  central  group,  without  any 
doubt,  is  a  representation  of  St.  Paul  shaking  off  the  viper 
from  his  hand  into  the  fire  in  the  island  of  Melita.  Publins, 
*^  the  chief  man  of  the  island,"  stands  by,  lifting  his  hands 
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in  astonishment,  and  there  are  two  Boman  soldiers  also 
looking  on.  In  the  bottom  group  are  figures  evidently  repre- 
senting the  **  many  which  had  in£rmities  in  the  island  ;'*  and 
one  of  the  soldiers  of  Fublius  is  pointing  upwards  to  the 
figure  of  St.  Paul,  as  if  directing  them  to  apply  to  him  for 
healing.  If  now  we  turn  to  the  first-named  side  of  the 
Biptycb,  we  find  a  figure  of  the  serpent  conspicuously  enter- 
ing the  region  where  the  beasts  are  grouped  around  the  figure 
of  the  man ;  and  Mr.  Marriott,  as  it  seems  to  us,  accurately 
interprets  these  parts  of  the  Diptych  as  symbolic  of  '^  Para- 
dise lost  through  the  malice  of  the  serpent,  and  Paradise 
reopened  through  Him  who  crushed  the  serpent's  head." 
But  the  top  group  of  the  second  side  of  the  Diptych  is  that 
to  which  he  calls  special  attention.  Here  are  three  figures — 
the  central  one  seated,  that  on  the  spectator's  left-hand 
holding  a  book,  and  that  on  his  right  carrying  a  scroll,  or 
roll  of  a  book.  The  seated  figure  is  an  exact  copy  in  feature 
and  general  appearance  of  that  of  St.  Paul  in  the  central 
group  of  the  fire.  There  cannot  be  a  doubt  of  this.  And, 
curiously  enough,  the  face  and  head  bear  out  the  scofi&ng 
description  of  St.  Paul  by  Lucian  as  "  the  bald-headed  and 
long-nosed  Galilean,  who  mounted  through  the  air  into  the 
third  heaven."  He  appears  in  both  these  groups,  with  ''high 
bald  head,  and  peculiar  pointed  beard."  It  is  impossible  not 
to  conclude  that  the  same  person  is  intended.  He  is,  in  the 
top  group,  seated  in  a  chair,  which  Mr.  Marriott  somewhat 
pompouslj^,  and — he  will  forgive  us  for  saying  so — ^with  an 
anachronism  almost  equal  to  that  of  Dr.  Northcote  and  Mr. 
Brownlow  respecting  the  paUium,  calls  '*  an  Apostolic  chair^ 
or  throne  of  state."  It  is,  indeed,  possible,  and  perhaps  not 
Unlikely,  that  in  the  beginning  of  the  fifth  century,  ideas  of 
official  chairs  and  thrones  of  state  may  have  begun  to  take 
hold  of  the  ecclesiastical  mind ;  and,  in  view  of  that  fact,  the 
language  on  which  we  now  comment  may  pass  muster.  But 
we  must  not  accept  it  as  conveying  the  notions  of  St.  Paul,  or 
his  Christian  contemporaries,  as  to  the  episcopate.  No  doubt 
he  would  have  been  very  much  astonished  had  any  one  spoken 
to  him  of  his  **  Apostolic  throne  or  chair  of  state."  But  to 
proceed :  this  seated  figure  has  its  right  arm  uplifted,  as  in 
benediction  of  the  standing  figure  on  its  own  right,  or  the 
spectator's  left-hand.  That  figure,  Mr.  Marriott  very  reason- 
ably decides,  on  grounds  which  cannot  be  mentioned  here,  is 
the  figure  of  Linus,  said  by  Boman  writers  to  have  been 
Peter's  successor  in  the  episcopate.  The  remaining  figure  he 
shows  good  reason  for  beheving  is  that  of  St.  Peter,  **  sharer 
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of  the  same  Apostolic  office  mth  St.  Panl^  and  united  with 
him  in  counsel ;  but  not^  like  him,  the  actual  founder,  under 
Ood,  of  the  Boman  Church,  and  the  immediate  head  of  its 
line  of  Apostolic  bishops."  The  following  passage  is  worthy 
to  be  carefully  pondered  in  this  connection : — 

'^  If  any  one  were  to  ezanune  for  himBelf  the  language  of  Holy 
Scripture  (more  particularly  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans  and  the  Book 
of  t^e  Acts)  and  that  of  St.  Clement's  first  epistle,  the  conclusion  he 
would  draw  would  probably  be,  that  the  actucU  founder  (under  Christ) 
of  the  Roman  Church  was  St.  Paul ;  that  this  Apostle  both  wrote  his 
Epistle,  and  arriyed  at  Rome  as  a  prisoner,  before  St.  Peter  was  in  any 
way  connected  with  the  Church  that  was  tiliere ;  that  St.  Peter's  con- 
nection with  that  Church  was  mainly  through  his  martyrdom,  St. 
Paul's  through  a  residence  there  of  considerable,  though  interrupted, 
duration,  befbre  the  time  of  that  martyrdom  which  he  shared  wi^  St 
Peter.  He  would  conclude,  that  St.  Paul  would  be  at  Rome  not  only 
an  Apostle,  as  were  others  of  the  twelye,  but  in  a  special  sense  the 
Apostle  of  the  Roman  Church,  as  being  its  founder;  but  that  St. 
Peter  when  at  Rome  was  \}v  iCKKoTpi^  ftavovC]  within  a  spiritual  domain 
which  already  owed  a  kind  of  personal  allegiance  to  St.  Paul.  In  a 
word  (if  the  earliest  historical  indications  are  followed  rather  thui 
late  tradition),  St.  Paul  at  Rome  would  be  not  Apostle  only,  but 
Apostle  and  Bishop,  occupying  a  place  such  as  that  held  at  Jerusalem 
by  James  the  brother  of  Our  Lord. 

''It  is,  perhaps,  not  without  significance  in  this  regard,  that  among 
the  fi:escoes*of  the  Catacombs  the  only  figure  of  an  Apostle  which  is 
represented  separately  from  the  rest  of  the  Twelve,  is  that  of  St.  Paul, 
described  as  Pattlits  Pastob  Apostolus,  side  by  side  with  a  figure  of 
'  The  Good  Shepherd ! '  In  none  of  the  Catacombs  is  St.  Peter  specially 
designated  by  name  or  attribute." — Testimony  of  the  Cataeombif 
pp.  73,  74. 

A  curious  episode  in  our  subject  introduces  to  our  notice 
"  the  Chair  of  St.  Peter."  Several  pages  are  devoted  in  the 
appendix  to  Roma  Sotterranea  to  a  verification  of  "  this  cele- 
brated relic,"  and  a  description  of  it.  Here  is  the  summary 
of  the  so-called  evidence  :— 

"  We  have  now  traced  up  the  testimonies  to  this  celebrated  relie 
from  the  fifth  century  to  the  age  when  men  were  living  who  had 
conversed  with  the  contemporaries  of  the  Apostles  themselves.  All 
this  time  it  was  regarded  by  Christians  in  various  parts  of  the  world 
as  the  very  pledge  and  symbol  of  Apostolic  succession,  and  of  true 
dogmatic  t^adiing.  It  was  the  object  of  a  festival,  celebrated  alike 
by  St.  Ambrose  at  Milan,  and  St.  Augustin  in  Africa ;  and  the  relic 
itself  was  deposited  by  St.  Damasus  in  the  Basilica  of  the  Yatican, 
where  it  remained  throughout  the  fifth  and  at  the  beginning  of  the 
sixth  century ;  and  there  is  every  probability  that  it  is  directly  alluded 
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to  in  the  epitaph  of  Ceadwalla  at  the  close  of  the  seyenth  oenturj. 
Daring  the  Middle  Ages  the  mention  of  it  becomes  merely  inddent^, 
principally  in  accounts  of  the  enthronisations  of  the  Pope,  and  in 
liturgical  books ;  so  that,  instead  of  this  Chair  of  St.  Peter  having  been 
an  invention  of  the  credulity  of  the  barbarous  ages,  it  barely  main- 
tained during  those  ages  the  veneration  paid  to  it  from  Apostolic  times, 
and  was  never  adduced,  as  in  earlier  days,  as  an  important  weapon  for 
the  confusion  of  heretics.  We  learn  from  incidental  notices  that  every 
year,  on  the  22Dd  of  February,  it  used  to  be  solemnly  carried  to  the 
High  Altar  of  St.  Peter's,  and  that  the  Pope  was  then  seated  in  it. 
The  historians  of  the  Vatican  relate,  that  it  was  translated  from  one 
chapel  of  the  Basilica  to  another,  until  Alexander  YII.,  two  centuries 
ago,  enclosed  it  in  the  bronze  monument,  where  it  remained  concealed 
from  the  eyes  of  all  until  the  summer  of  1867.  It  is  impossible,  or, 
to  say  the  least,  in  the  highest  degree  improbable,  that  a  new  chair 
could  have  been  surreptitiously  substituted  for  that  mentioned  by 
Ennodius,  and  placed  by  St.  Damasus  in  the  Vatican  Baptistery.  The 
seUa  gestatoria  exposed  for  veneration  in  1867  corresponds  exactly 
with  Ennodius's  description,  for  the  rings  which  render  it  gestatoria 
are  fixed  in  a  portion  clearly  distinguished  from  the  more  modem 
additions  to  the  chair ;  wherefore  we  conclude  that  from  an  historical 
and  archsBological  point  of  view,  we  are  justified  in  regarding  as  true 
the  venerable  title  which  a  living  tradition  has  never  fiiiled  to  give  to 
the  Chair  of  St.  FeteT."—Roma  Sotterranea,  pp.  396,  396. 

Such  is  this  "venerable  relic"  from  a  Roman  point  of 
view.  Mr.  Marriott  decides  that  "it  is  not  an  episcopal 
*  throne '  or  '  cathedra, '  snch,  for  example,  as  that  assigned 
to  St.  Paul  in  the  Diptych,  .  .  .  but  is  a  seUa  gestatoria,  a 
kind  of  portable  arm-chair,  such  as  was  used  in  old  times  as 
a  mark  of  dignity  by  Eoman  senators."  Certainly  it  is  ex- 
tremely xmlike  the  American  rocking-chair  kind  of  article 
on  which  St.  Paul  is  figured  sitting  in  the  Diptych.  No 
doubt  the  most  ancient  part  of  it  is  very  old  indeed,  and 
very  Pagan,  too,  for  it  is  adorned  with  ivory  plates,  repre- 
senting the  labours  of  Hercules.  The  authors  of  Roma  Sot- 
terranea conjecture  that  it  was  "  probable  to  have  been  con- 
ferred by  a  convert  of  senatorial  rank  upon  the  chief  pastor 
of  the  Church."  This,  in  the  face  of  the  absence  of  all  proof 
that  Peter  ever  held  that  office,  is  sufficiently  cool.  But  we 
dare  say  our  readers  have  had  enough  of  the  mouldy  and 
worm-eaten  old  rubbish.  Our  chief  reason  for  calling  atten- 
tion to  it  at  all,  is  the  edifying  spectacle  presented  by  two 
eminent  and  educated  Englishmen  discussing  with  grave 
faces  all  this  nonsense,  and  marshalling  testimony  upon 
testimony,  as  if  salvation  almost  depended  on  the  identifica- 
tion of  the  oak  or  acacia  on  which  an  Apostle  is  supposed  to 
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have  sat.  Truly  oar  '^perverts  "  cnt  a  sorry  figure  when  they 
sacrifice  *'  the  reasonable  service "  of  their  old  liturgy  and 
the  manly  studies  of  the  Beformed  Theology  for  laboured  in- 
vestigations into  ecclesiastical  furniture  and  millinery. 

We  must  refer  our  readers  to  Book  V.  of  Roma  Sotterranea, 
as  containing  most  ingenious  and  apparently  satisfactory 
arguments  in  favour  of  the  exclusively  Christian  ori^  of 
the  Catacombs,  and  their  designation  from  the  beginnmg  as 
places  of  Christian  burial.  These  long-buried  galleries  are 
made  also  to  bear  mtness — in  a  way  with  which  it  seems 
impossible  to  find  fault — ^to  the  mode  of  their  own  construc- 
tion and  development ;  and  the  work  closes  with  an  elaborate 
analysis  of  the  latest  and  greatest  of  De  Bossi*s  discoveries, 
namely,  the  Catacomb  or  Cemetery  of  St.  Callixtus.  All  this 
part  of  the  work  is  most  interesting  in  an  archseological  and 
engineering  point  of  view,  and  the  description  of  the  last- 
named  Catacomb  is  accompanied  by  a  map  which  admirably 
assists  the  imagination  of  the  reader.  That  a  great  and  real 
service  has  been  done,  in  an  artistic,  antiquarian,  and  theo- 
logical sense,  by  the  labours  of  De  Bossi,  and  by  this  English 
abridgment  of  his  account  of  those  labours,  may  be  most 
freely  admitted.  True,  indeed,  it  is  that  the  pecuUar  theo- 
logy of  Bome  finds  no  sanction  among  the  most  ancient  of 
these  underground  passages,  crypts,  and  chapels.  Not  until 
the  time  when  the  voice  of  history  testifies  to  the  encroach- 
ments of  corrui>t  doctrine  and  ritual,  do  these  subterranean 
monuments  exhibit  any  reliable  traces  of  Bomish  error.  It 
is,  indeed,  asserted  that  the  practice  of  praying  for  the  dead 
is  sanctioned  by  very  ancient  monuments  and  records ;  but, 
80  fax  as  we  are  able  to  judge,  the  one  or  two  cases  which  are 
supposed  to  afford  evidence  of  this  are  most  doubtful  and 
uncertain ;  that  what  Bomanists  suppose  to  be  prayers  that 
the  dead  may  rest  in  peace  are  more  likely  to  be  expressions 
of  hap^y  trust  that  they  do  rest  in  peace;  and  that  the 
invocation  of  saints  and  martyrs — another  practice  supposed 
to  be  illustrated  here — ^made  no  appearance  till  long  after 
the  martyr  age,  when  wholesale  error  and  corruption  had 
invaded  the  Boman  Church.  But  we  do  fiuud  all  over  these 
strange  and  weird  places  undeniable  evidence  that  ''the 
Church  of  the  Catacombs  '*  held  fast  the  Christian  faith  in 
the  Divinity  of  Our  Lord,  and  in  His  Passion  for  us  sinners 
upon  the  Cross.  We  do  find  that  during  the  first  three  or 
four  centuries  that  Church  had  not  learned  to  exalt  the 
Virgin  Mother  to  an  equality  with  her  Son,  much  less  to  an 
elevation  higher  than  His  own.    It  required  no  small  hardi- 
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hood  on  the  part  of  Dr.  Northcote  to  assert  thai,  in  the 
earlier  monuments,  the  Son  of  Mary  is  only  introduced  to 
show  who  Mary  is.  Never  once,  till  the  Church  was  begin- 
ning to  depart  from  the  faith,  does  writing  or  picture  counte- 
nance this  profane  and  shocking  assertion.  Nor,  again,  is 
th^re  a  trace  of  eyidence  to  be  found  here  of  the  doctrine  of 
Transubstantiation  and  the  Sacrifice  of  the  Mass.  We  are  not 
sure  that  the  Holy  Sacraments,  and  specially  the  Eucharist, 
were  not  regarded  with  more  reverence  in  these  early  cen- 
turies than  they  are  by  the  majority  at  least  of  the  Non- 
conformist churches  in  our  own  age  and  country.  It  is  not 
impossible  that  the  abominable  corruption{of  Scriptural  truth 
respecting  these  Sacraments  on  the  part  of  the  Church  of 
Bome,  and  the  revival  of  her  idolatrous  and  superstitious 
teaching  by  Anglican  ritualists,  may  drive  superficial  Pro- 
testants too  far  the  other  way.  For  ourselves,  we  have  always 
desiderated  a  more  reverent  and  uniform  observance  of  the 
two  Christian  Sacraments  than,  for  the  most  part,  we  have 
observed  in  our  own  denomination.  Yet  the  idea  of  memorial 
is  the  all-pervading  idea  of  the  Holy  Eucharist  in  the  first 
Christian  monuments,  as  it  was  in  the  writings  of  the  most 
ancient  Christian  fathers ;  and  nothing  found  in  these  sepul- 
chral caverns  gives  countenance  to  the  strange  ceremonies 
practised  in  Eomish  churches.  Nor,  lastly,  as  we  have  already 
seen,  is  there  the  faintest  trace,  when  these  monuments  are 
rightly  rendered,  of  the  pretensions  of  the  Boman  See  to 
ecclesiastical  supremacy ;  still  less  of  the  appalling  claim  to 
personal  infallibility.  We  close  our  review  of  these  books, 
and  our  remarks  on  the  subject  which  they  bring  before  us, 
with  a  profound  impression  of  thankfulness  to  God  for  the 
picture  of  comparative  soundness  in  the  faith,  purity  of 
character  and  life,  peace  and  triumph  in  death,  which  they 
give  us  in  relation  to  the  primitive  ages  of  Christianity.  It 
will  remain  to  the  credit  of  Pope  Pius  IX.,  amid  all  that  he 
will  have  to  answer  for  at  the  bar  of  posterity,  that  he  should 
have  sanctioned  and  fostered  the  enterprise  of  exploring 
these  Catacombs.  We  are  very  much  mistaken,  however,  if 
future  Boman  theologians  will  not  rather  curse  than  bless  his 
memory  for  committing  the  work  to  a  comparatively  enlight- 
ened and  liberal  layman,  instead  of  to  some  thorough  and 
unscrupulous  member  of  their  own  order. 
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Abt.  IV. — 1.  Report  on  the  Organisation  of  the  Permanent  CwH 

Service.    London.    1854. 
2.  Papers  relating  to  the  Reorganisation  of  the  CivU  Service. 

London.     1855. 
8.  Order  in  Council,  May2l8t,  1356. 

4.  Reports  of  the  CivU  Service  Commissioners. 

5.  CivU  Service  Gazette  Newspaper. 

6.  Order  in  CouncU,  June  4th,  1870. 

7.  CivU  Service  Estimates,  1871-72. 

About  four  years  ago  Mr.  Jenckes,  of  Bhode  Island,  intro- 
duced a  Bill  into  the  United  States'  House  of  Bepresentatives 
for  the  purpose  of  regulating  the  American  Civil  Service  and 
promoting  its  efficiency.  In  the  speech  which  he  delivered  on 
that  occasion,  Mr.  Jenckes  said : — "  The  American  people 
have  reached  that  point  in  their  experience  where  they  have 
found  that  the  best  thing  for  them  to  do  in  their  public 
business  is  to  do  away  with  all  compromises,  with  error  in  all 
its  forms,  and  to  stand  upon  the  firm  ground  of  principle  and 
justice.  With  regard  to  this  class  of  offices  the  public  senti- 
ment undoubtedly  is,  as  the  public  interest  demands,  that, 
while  competition  for  them  should  be  open  to  all,  yet  only 
those  who  show  the  best  fitness  for  them  should  have  thenL*' 
This  will  apply  as  forcibly  to  the  English  as  to  the  American 
Civil  Service,  and  happily  expresses  the  idea  that  has  induced 
recent  changes.  The  publications  placed  at  the  head  of  this 
article  prove  that  the  later  history  of  our  Civil  Service  has 
been  largely  made  up  of  a  series  of  compromises ;  but  though 
compromise  is  sometimes  advisable,  we  do  not  think  that  its 
application  to  Civil  Service  affairs  has  been  attended  with 
fortunate  results.  On  the  contrary,  it  has  generally  had  a 
mischievous  effect;  for,  while  it  has  disturbed  what  had 
hitherto  been  the  practice,  it  has  failed  to  supply  an  effectual 
substitute ;  and,  being  obviously. only  a  stop-gap,  has  created 
a  feeling  of  uncertainty  which  is  incompatible  with  efficiency. 

The  system  of  exclusive  patronage  and  nomination  is  now 
a  matter  of  history :  we  know  what  its  results  were,  for  the 
Beport  of  Sir  Stafford  Northcote  and  Sir  Charles  Trevelyan 
very  clearly  exposed  its  shortcomings.  It  required  the  display 
of  but  very  limited  educational  attainments.    While  absolute 
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corraption  did  not  extensively  prevail,  jobbeiy  was  not  only 
possible  but  easy,  and  ignorance  formed  no  insuperable 
obstacle  to  Government  employ.  Bat  when  we  compare  the 
terms  of  the  Beport  of  Sir  Stafford  Northcote  and  Sir  Charles 
Trevelyan  with  those  of  the  Order  in  Council  which  this 
Beport  called  forth,  we  see  that  the  Government  adopted  a 
compromise  between  their  remedial  recommendations  and  the 
opinions  of  those  who  wished  to  maintain  the  8tat%L$  qiio.  In 
like  manner  the  file  of  the  Civil  Service  Gazette  shows  that 
since  the  establishment  of  the  Civil  Service  Commission 
almost  every  administrative  and  departmental  reform  has 
been  influenced  by  this  same  spirit  of  compromise.  But  the 
time  has  come  when  compromise  can  no  longer  be  accepted  as 
the  solution  of  the  difficulties  which  beset  the  question  of 
Civil  Service  Beform ;  and  in  the  matter  of  original  appoint- 
ments the  Government  have  accepted  the  inevitable,  and 
acted  on  the  recommendations  of  Sir  Stafford  Northcote  and 
Sir  Charles  Trevelyan  so  far  as  to  make  these  appointments 
the  result  of  open  competition.  This,  however,  can  only  be 
the  commencement  of  what  must  end  in  the  production  of  a 
comprehensive,  thorough,  equitable,  and  successful  scheme. 
The  policy  which  governs  the  Civil  Service  must,  in  the  words 
of  Mr.  Jenckes,  henceforth  y  stand  upon  the  firm  ground  of 
principle  and  justice." 

The  work  of  Government  depends  in  a  great  measure  on 
the  efficiency  of  departments.  The  unseen  machinery  which 
is  kept  in  motion  by  our  Civil  servants  is  the  power  by  which 
legislative,  judicial,  and  executive  functions  are  discharged, 
and  it  becomes  therefore  a  matter  of  the  first  importance  that 
it  should  work  regularly  and  smoothly.  Few  people  unac- 
quainted with  the  details  of  official  life  can  have  the  least  idea 
of  the  character  of  this  wonderful  mechanism.  The  intelli- 
gence and  coherence  of  the  whole  are  surprising;  each 
department  performs  its  allotted  duties  with  such  precision 
and  apparently  mattar-of-course  ease,  that  the  skilful  dis- 
position and  excellence  of  arrangement  to  which  this  is  due 
receive  little  or  no  credit  from  the  public.  But  when  we 
think  how  the  duties  of  one  department  are  intertwined  with 
those  of  another ;  how  separate  offices  are  dependent  on  each 
other ;  and  how  harmony  and  order  are  evolved  out  of  apparent 
complication  and  confusion,  it  must  be  admitted  that  our 
Civil  Service  is  something  more  than  an  institution  of  large 
dimensions,  and  that  on  its  efficiency  much  of  the  success  of 
Government  depends. 

The  immense  range  of  the  Civil  Service  strikes  us  very 
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forcibly  when  we  glance  at  the  Estimates.  Bat  it  is  obyionsly 
unfair  to  take  these  as  providing  merely  for  what  in  the  ordi- 
nary acceptation  of  the  term  wonld  be  called  Civil  Service 
uses.  The  national  expenditure  is  provided  for  in  three 
separate  divisions,  and  whatever  is  not  set  down  to  the  Army 
or  Navy,  is  put  to  the  account  of  "  Civil  Services.**  Thus^ 
when  we  see  that  this  latter  division  absorbs  nine  or  ten 
millions  sterling  every  year,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  thai 
this  sum  does  not  merely  refer  to  the  salaries  and  expenses  of 
public  departments  (the  Civil  Service  properly  so  cidled),  but 
includes  all  national  expenses  that  are  not  incurred  by  naval 
and  military  administration.  This  article,  therefore,  embraces 
only  those  portions  referred  to  in  the  Estimates  which  provide 
the  Executive  with  motive  power.  But  these  are  very  extensive, 
and  refer  to  Government  establishments  not  only  in  evezy 
part  of  the  United  Kingdom,  but  throughout  almost  every  part 
of  the  known  world.  The  great  revenue  departments  have 
their  representatives  in  ahnost  every  town  and  village  in  the 
country;  the  diplomatic  and  consular  establishments')  are 
scattered  over  the  whole  earth ;  the  Civil  portions  of  our  War 
Office  and  Admiralty  find  location  at  home  and  abroad ;  while 
the  departments  which  have,  as  it  were,  to  supply  the  details 
of  administrative  work  are  both  numerous  and  important.* 
In  fact  these  departments  are  like  the  nerves  of  the  human 
frame,  and  are  almost  as  essential  to  the  existence  of  the 
body  politic. 

In  a  work  t  recently  published,  Mr.  Arthur  Helps  says : — 
*'  When  a  man  in  power  asks  for  time  to  consider  anything, 

*  The  Order  in  Goiinoil  of  the  4th  of  June,  1870,  decreed  that  the  principle 
of  open  competition  should  be  applied  to  the  following  departments: — Tieajsaij, 
Pri^  Council  Office,  Colonial  Office,  India  Office,  War  Office,  Admiralty,  Board 
of  T^ade,  Poor  Law  Board,  PriTj  Seal  Office,  CnBtoms,  Inland  Bevenne,  Pay- 
master-General's Department,  Civil  Serrice  Commission,  General  Post  Office 
rClerks  in  Secretaiy*s  Department),  Mint,  Exchequer  and  Audit  Department, 
General  Begister  Office,  Office  of  Works,  Office  of  Woods,  &c..  National  Deht 
Office,  Public  Becord  Office,  Stationery  Office,  Charity  Commission,  Education 
Office,  Begistry  of  Designs,  Begistiy  of  Seamen,  Begistry  of  Joint  Stock  Com- 
panies, Emigration  Office,  Uniyendty  of  London,  Science  and  Art  Departinent, 
London  Gazette  Office,  County  Courts  Judgment  Begistry,  Office  of  Examiners 
of  Criminal  Law  Accounts,  Queen's  and  Lord  Treasurer's  Bemembrancer's 
Office  (Scotland),  Chief  Secretary's  Office  (Ireland),  Constabulary  Office 
.Ireland),  Directors  of  Convict  Prisons'  Office  (Ireland),  Office  of  Inspectors- 
General  of  Prisons  (Ireland),  General  Begister  Office  (Ireland),  Begistrar  of 
Petty  Sessions  Clerks'  Office  (Ireland),  Inspectors  of  Lunatic  Asylums'  Office 
(Ireland),  Begistry  of  Deeds  (Irehmd),  Public  Works  Office  (Ireland),  Dublin 
Metropolitan  Police  Office,  Divisional  Justices'  Office,  Dublin.  The  Foreign  and 
Home  Offices  are  not  included  in  this  list,  but  these  exceptions  will  be  discussed 
elsewhere. 

t  Brevia^ 
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it  is  generally  in  order  that  he  may  be  able  to  consoli  his 
immediate  inferior,  mthont  whose  sanction  he  dares  not 
assent  to  anything," — the  ''  immediate  inferior  "  being,  in  all 
probability,  a  member  of  the  permanent  Civil  Service.  The 
Clerk  of  the  Privy  Council  shows  us  that  the  details  of  Go- 
yemment  policy  are  shaped  by  Civil  servants,  even  if  the 
policy  itself  be  not  determined  by  them.  It  is  to  this  that  we 
owe  the  fact  of  the  machinery  of  Government  working  with 
its  accustomed  regularity  even  when  there  is  nobody  at  the 
hehn.  The  country  is  sometimes  without  a  Government  for 
two  or  three  weeks  at  a  time,  but  few  feel  any  inconvenience 
from  the  interregnum.  Politically,  of  course,  affairs  are  at  a 
standstill ;  but,  socially,  no  ill  effects  are  felt.  If  Cabinet 
Ministers  really  directed  departmental  work,  a  change  of 
ministry  would  be  the  signal  for  an  outbreak  of  confusion  and 
disorder.  No  practical  inconvenience  is  felt  when  there  is  no 
Cabinet  for  weeks  together ;  but  what  would  be  the  result  if, 
say,  our  Customs  were  stopped  for  a  single  week?  We  should 
hear  of  the  utmost  confusion  in  the  commercial  world ;  de- 
partments depending  on  this  would  suffer  to  an  inconceivable 
extent,  and  the  consequences  would  be  felt  throughout  the 
countrjr.  As  it  is,  no  such  circumstances  ever  arise.  Whether 
the  country  has  a  Government  or  not,  the  duties  of  the 
departments  are  performed  as  usual.  When  one  set  of 
nunisters  takes  the  place  of  another  set,  the  change  is  so 
smoothly  effected  that  the  work  goes  on  under  the  new  comers 
with  no  more  disturbance  than  if  there  had  been  no  change  at 
aU.  A  new  Secretary  of  State  is  installed  in  his  office,  and  is 
taught  its  administrative  duties  by  his  practical  advisers,  who 
performed  the  sanie  act  for  his  predecessor,  and  will  do  so  for 
his  successor.  A  Minister  may  give  character  to  the  depart- 
ment under  his  command,  may  plan  new  methods  for  the 
more  efficient  or  less  expensive  work  of  administration,  but 
the  execution  of  the  details  must  be  necessarily  left  to  his 
subordinates.  The  necessity  for  having  an  intelligent  and 
efficient  staff  is,  therefore,  manifest;  for  however  brilliant  may 
be  the  idea  conceived,  the  consequences  of  its  adoption  mainly 
depend  on  those  who  have  to  give  it  practical  effect.  It  may 
prove  to  be  a  boon  or  a  bane  to  the  country  just  in  proportion 
to  the  ability  displayed  by  the  permanent  officials  of  the 
department.  Hence  it  is  imperative,  if  successful  adminis- 
tration is  to  be^  secured,  that  our  Civil  servants  should  be 
thoroughly  efficient,  not  possessing  the  efficiency  of  mere 
machines,  but  that  which  is  guided  by  trained  intelligence. 
The  influence  of  the  country  with  foreign  nations  may  also- 
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be  detennined  to  a  very  appreciable  extent  by  the  bearing  of 
the  diplomatic  branch  of  the  Civil  Service.    The  duties  of  the 
employes  in   onr  diplomatic   and   consalar   establishments 
consist  not  merely  in  throwing  their  sgis  over  Britsh  snb* 
jects  and  looking  after  their  interests,  bnt  also  in  supplying 
the  Foreign  Office  with  every  kind  of  information  regarding 
the  conntries  in  which  they  reside.    But  inasmuch  as  the 
main  bulk  of  the  work  these  officials  perform  is  of  a  secret 
character,  and  scarcely  known  beyond  the  precincts  of  the 
Foreign  Office,  reformers  are  apt  to  conclude  that  no  work  at 
all  is  done,  and  that  the  members  of  the  consular  and  diplo- 
matic establishments  are  so  many  leeches  sucking  the  blood 
of  the  nation.  Hence  there  is  an  annual  motion  in  Parliament, 
the  scope  of  which  is  hostile  to  these  establishments.  Though 
this  motion  is  always  opposed  on  general  grounds,  it  wotdd 
be  easy  for  the  Government  to  silence  the  censors  by  adducing 
evidence  which,  for  obvious  reasons,  they  keep  secret.    The 
important  work  performed  by  the  subordinates  of  our  Foreign 
Office  is,  as  a  rule,  known  only  to  their  chiefs ;  but  to  what 
an  enormous  extent  those  chiefs  are  indebted  to  them  when 
any  particular  course  of  foreign  policy  has  to  be  shaped,  the 
public  can  never  know.    Only  when  some  crisis  occurs,  and 
all  information  bearing  on  the  subject  is  laid  before  Parliament, 
is  a  ray  of  light  thrown  on  the  value  of  the  services  thus  ren- 
dered.   But  this  branch  of  the  Gi^  Service  is  not  only 
important    in    supplying   the    Government    with    desirable 
information,  it  is  also  useful  in  protecting  the  interests  of 
British  subjects  when  occasion  arises.    In  elucidation  of  our 
meaning  we  may  refer  to  a  recent  example.    When  M.  Gam- 
betta  dei^reed  a  levy  en  masse  throughout  every  part  of  France 
where  the  absence  of  the  Germans  rendered  such  a  movement 
practicable,  some  of  his  subordinates  failed  to  recognise  the 
principle  of  Talleyrand's  advice— poiwf  de  zSle.    At  Boulogne- 
0ur-Mer  it  was  intimated  to  the  English  residents  that  tiiey 
would  be  required  to  join  the  Garde  Mobile  and  the  Garde 
Nationale  respectively.    Of  these  few  would  be  unwilling  to 
admit  that  the  presence  of  Mr.  Hamilton,  our  consul,  saved 
them  from  extreme  annoyance.    Had  there  been  no  consular 
establishment  at  Boulogne,  our  Foreign  Office  would  have 
interfered,  but  this  interference  would  almost  certainly  have 
been  delayed  until  much  mischief  had  been  done.    But  Mr. 
Hamilton's  action  produced  immediate  effect,  and  saved  his 
countrymen  from  prolonged  anxiety,  if  from  nothing  worse. 
We  quote  this  as  a  small  instance  of  the  importance  of  our 
consular  service,  which  is  periodically  attacked.  It  is  obvious, 
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however,  that  in  sneh  an  emergency  the  British  representative 
should  display  such  qnalities  of  tact  and  discretion  as  a  com- 
petitive exammation  would  not  ensure;  and  for  this  reason  we 
consider  that  Lord  Clarendon  was  justified  in  procuring  for 
the  Foreign  Office  exemption  from  the  operation  of  last  year's 
Order  in  Council.  But  we  shall  consider  this  part  of  our 
subject  presently. 

The  necessity  for  efficiency  in  every  branch  of  the  Civil 
Service  being  evident,  it  remains  to  be  shown  what  has 
hitherto  interfered  with  that  efficiency,  and  by  what  means  it 
may  be  best  secured.  Taking  the  CwU  Service  Gazette  as  the 
exponent  of  the  ideas  of  Government  employes,  it  is  certain 
that  discontent,  one  of  the  main  causes  of  inefficiency,  is 
rife  in  the  most  important  of  our  public  departments.  The 
cause  of  this  is  to  be  found  in  the  multitude  of  anomalies 
that  almost  everywhere  prevail,  although  they  appear  to  have 
not  the  slightest  raison  d'itre.  As  a  rule,  the  baneful  effects 
of  these  anomalies  press  with  the  greatest  force  on  those  who 
perform  the  most  important  work,  and  who  are,  therefore, 
constantly  agitating  for  a  redress  of  their  grievances.  The 
insufficient  remuneration  awarded  to  the  rank  and  file  of  the 
officials  is  the  mainspring  of  th^is  agitation,  and  the  feeling 
of  dissatisfaction  is  aggravated  by  the  absence  of  any  rule  by 
which  the  scales  of  sakiries  are  framed.  But  yet  it  may  be 
broadly  stated  that  those  departments  engaged  in  the  col- 
lection of  the  revenue  are  much  worse  paid  than  those 
engaged  in  spending  it.  Beyond  this  it  is  impossible  to  dis- 
cern anything  approaching  to  method  or  uniformity  of 
practice.  Men  performing  exactly  similar  work  are  paid 
according  to  different  scales,  and  very  often  a  junior  clerk  in 
one  department  receives  as  much  as  a  senior  in  another. 
To  this  complaint  of  insufficient  stipend,  they  add  that  of 
anomalous  regulatfons.  The  Civil  Service  being  composed  of 
men  whose  educational  attainments  have  been  tested  by  the 
Civil  Service  Commissioners,  and  whose  zeal  and  intelligence 
have  again  and  again  been  honourably  acknowledged  in  Par- 
liament, the  incongruities  to  which  we  allude  cannot  be  main- 
tained without  also  keeping  up  a  seething  agitation.  The 
officials  will  only  be  satisfied  with  the  abolition  of  the  sense- 
less inconsistencies  that  now  abound  in  profusion,  and  with 
having  their  position  and  remuneration  based  on  principle. 
Independent  observers  can  detect  nothing  unreasonable  in 
this  demand,  and  even  the  Government  have,  at  times,  shown 
a  disposition  to  adopt  a  comphant  line  of  policy.  But,  un- 
fortunately, Bed-tape  yields  only  to  pressure,  and  no  con- 
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cession  is  nsnally  made  unless  absolutely  forced.  Beneficial 
refonns  are  generally  resisted^  even  if  it  can  be  shown  that 
the  public  welfare  would  be  promoted,  rather  than  otherwise, 
by  the  proposed  changes. 

Though  we  believe  antagonism  of  sentiment  is  mote 
apparent  than  real,  it  must  be  admitted  that  the  course 
pursued  by  the  Government  has  generally  encouraged  a  con- 
trary notion.  Only  three  years  ago  a  BUI,  which  was  intro- 
duced into  the  House  of  Commons  by  Mr.  Monk,  for  the 
purpose  of  restoring  to  the  officials  in  the  Revenue  depart- 
ments the  privilege  of  voting  for  Parliamentary  candidates, 
was  opposed  by  the  leaders  of  both  political  parties ;  but  so 
overwhelming  were  the  arguments  in  its  favour,  thai  the 
Member  for  Gloucester  and  his  coadjutors  carried  it  trium- 
phantly through  Parliament.  It  is  this  unaccountable  prac- 
tice of  refusing  to  grant  harmless  concessions, — carried  on,  we 
believe,  more  from  reverence  for  tradition  than  with  any  abso- 
lutely hostile  feeling, — ^which  gives  colour  and  cogency  to  the 
idea  that  the  Government  really  do  entertain  sentiments  of 
direct  antagonism  to  the  interests  of  their  employes. 

Two  other  prominent  instances  of  this  apparent  want  of 
consideration  on  the  part  of  the  authorities  towards  their 
subordinates  may  be  noticed,  and  it  is  remarkable  that  the 
almost  unanimous  support  of  the  press,  headed  by  the  Times, 
should  have  been  given  to  the  officials. 

Towards  the  close  of  the  year  1867,  a  petition  was  sent  to 
the  Lords  of  the  Treasury  from  the  clerks  in  the  London 
Custom  House,  asking  for  an  increase  of  salaries  on  the 
ground  of  inadequacy,  and  an  unfavourable  comparison 
which  their  incomes  made  with  those  of  clerks  performing 
analogous  duties  in  the  Inland  Revenue  department.  The 
discontent  in  the  Custom  House  was  such,  that  the  principals 
of  the  various  offices,  with  but  one  or  two  exceptions,  sent  to 
the  Treasury  a  joint  representation  to  the  effect  that,  unless 
the  just  grievances  of  the  officials  were  remedied,  they  would 
not  be  answerable  for  discipline  and  efficiency.  This  serious 
step  could  not  be  disregarded,  and  a  Commission,  consisting 
of  Mr.  Ward  Hunt,  the  Financial  Secretary  of  the  Treasury, 
Mr.  Sclater-Booth,  the  Secretary  of  the  Poor  Law  Board,  and 
Mr.  Mowbray,  the  Judge  Advocate  General,  was  appointed 
to  investigate  the  subject.  The  inquiries  were  careful  and 
prolonged,  and,  just  before  the  Conservative  Government 
resigned,  a  Treasury  Minute  was  issued,  granting  an  improved 
scale  of  salaries.  But  on  the  accession  of  the  Liberals  to 
office,  this  Minute  was  suspended  until  inquiries  could  be 
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made  as  to  the  practicability  of  effecting  some  amalgamation 
and  redactions,  thus  mdking  the  salary  question  depend  on  a 
matter  with  which  it  had  no  connection.  These  inquiries 
appeared  to  be  so  fruitless,  that,  early  in  the  present  year, 
some  of  the  leading  merchants  of  the  City  of  London  were 
impelled  to  address  the  Lords  of  the  Treasury  on  the  ex- 
ceptional  condition  of  the  Customs.  But  soon  after  this  the 
inquiries  were  brought  to  a  close,  and  such  reforms  recom- 
mended as  involved  a  very  lar^e  diminution  in  the  clerical 
force  of  the  establishment.  It  is  only  fair  to  the  Government 
to  say  that  the  new  scale  of  salaries  has  been  allowed  to  take 
effect  from  April  1869,  so  that  the  officials  have,  practically, 
lost  nothing  by  the  suspension.  But  it  is  impossible  to 
describe  the  painful  anxiety  which  two  years  of  uncertainty 
must  have  engendered ;  and  though  great  concessions  have 
been  made  to  the  officials'  claims,  we  regret  to  find  that  the 
elements  of  former  discord  are  to  be  perpetuated.  There 
seems  always  to  be  a  waQt  of  completeness  in  Civil  Service 
reforms,  which  is  strange,  inasmuch  as  experience  has  always 
proved  that  reform  must  be  complete  if  it  is  to  be  effectual. 

Even  more  discouraging  to  the  officials  has  been  the  policy 
adopted  towards  the  other  great  revenue  department — ^the 
Excise.  The  employes  of  this  branch  of  the  Civil  Service 
have  also  long  agitated  for  increased  remuneration,  but  they 
have  offered  the  Government  a  quid  pro  quo  in  the  working 
out  of  the  details  of  a  new  plan  of  revenue  collection  which 
they  themselves  proposed.  The  late  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer adopted  the  principles  of  their  scheme,  and  the  first 
result  was  that  the  skilled  intelligence  and  zeal  of  the  Excise 
officials  brought,  the  first  year,  a  million  dogs  into  the  duty- 
paying  category,  instead  of  four  hundred  thousand,  which 
the  local  tax-gatherers  had  been  accustomed  to  account  for. 
The  immense  success  of  Mr.  Hunt's  experiment  induced  Mr. 
Lowe  to  extend  its  application,  ^'  the  dogs  being,"  he  said, 
**  the  pioneers  of  reform."  Thus  the  costs  of  local  collection 
are,  to  a  great  extent,  saved,  and  much  additional  revenue  is 
brought  into  the  Exchequer.  But  though  the  Excise  officials 
have  performed  their  psurt  of  the  implied  contract  with  signal 
success,  and  though  Mr.  Lowe  candidly  admitted  in  the 
House  of  Commons  thatthey  deserved  improved  remuneration, 
more  than  one-half  of  their  number— the  men  to  whose  skill 
and  energy  Mr.  Lowe  has  owed  much  of  his  ability  to  reduce 
taxation — have  yet  received  no  benefit  whatever  1  13ie 
columns  of  the  (XxU  Service  Gazette  show  how  bitterly  they 
feel  what  they  consider  a  breach  of  faith ;  and  when  we  see 
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the  splendid  snccess  of  their  scheme,  we  cannot  but  think 
that  it  is  impolitic  to  do  anything,  either  positively  or  nega- 
tively, which  may  damp  their  ardour  or  lessen  their  zeal. 
As  the  revenue  departments  famish  the  State  with  its  working 
power,  and  as  the  zeal  of  the  officials,  npon  which  so  mnch 
depends,  must  be,  to  a  laige  extent,  discretionary,  it  is  a 
matter  of  vital  importance  tiiat  their  just  claims  should  be 
satisfied.  Profuse  adulation  by  Parliamentary  leaders  is  very 
gratifying,  but  it  does  not  supply  the  necessaries  of  life,  nor 
take  the  place,  in  the  estimation  of  the  officials,  of  that 
material  recompense  which  they  regard  as  their  right. 

In  the  plan  of  Civil  Service  reform  which  has  been  inau- 
gurated by  the  introduction  of  open  competition,  and  which, 
we  believe,  it  is  intended  to  make  comprehensive,  these 
matters  of  Imperial  importance  to  which  we  have  referred 
ought  to  be  taken  into  due  account.  But  the  question  of 
cost  interferes  with  the  efficiency  of  the  Civil  Service,  and  it 
does  not  seem  to  be  considered  that  judicious  outlay — as  in 
the  case  of  satisfying  the  officials  who  collect  the  revenue — 
would  be  the  truest  economy,  inasmuch  as  it  would  probably 
have  the  effect  of  bringing  ten  times  the  amount  into  the 
Exchequer.  When  Mr.  Gladstone  was  Finance  Minister,  and 
the  increase  of  salary  question  was  brought  under  his  notice, 
we  believe  that  he  sternly  set  his  face  against  any  increase  of 
the  estimates,  but  was  willing  to  entertain  the  idea  of  redis- 
tribution. This  is  the  proper  position  to  be  taken  up  now. 
Sufficient  money  is  annually  voted  for  Civil  Service  purposes 
to  satisfy  all  just  claims ;  and  not  only  so,  but  we  believe 
that  by  the  amalgamation  of  analogous  departments,  and 
the  total  abolition  of  useless  offices,  every  necessary  official 
could  be  liberally  paid,  and  a  large  saving  effected  besides. 
Before  Sir  Stafford  Northcote  and  Sir  Charles  Trevelyan 
made  their  report,  the  Civil  Service  was  a  sort  of  Augean 
stable ;  but  though  the  Herculean  task  of  sweeping  it  out 
has  been  partially  performed,  it  has  not  been  completed. 
Numerous  sinecures  are  yet  in  existence,  work  is  often  un- 
necessarily performed  in  duplicate  and  triplicate,  and  offices 
of  very  little  public  use  continue  to  have  large  provision 
made  for  them  in  the  Estimates. 

The  Board  of  Trade  may  furnish  us  with  an  example. 
Mr.  Bright  said  that,  so  far  as  he  could  find  out,  his  duties 
as  President  consisted  in  perpetually  giving  advice  that  was 
never  acted  upon.  The  department  is,  we  believe,  supposed 
to  look  after  shipping  interests,  to  control  the  railways,  to 
take  cognisance  of  matters  connected  with  adulteration,  and 
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to  pnblish  certain  Btatifitics  known  to  the  public  as  **  Board 
of  Trade  Betnms."  One  small  branch  of  the  department 
mnst  be  ample  for  the  shipping  business ;  the  less  that  is  said 
about  its  control  of  the  railways,  the  better  for  its  credit ; 
adulteration  has  been  declared  by  one  of  the  Presidents  to  be 
"  merely  a  form  of  competition,"  while  the  "  Board  of  Trade 
Betums "  are  prepared  almost  wholly  by  the  Customs  and 
Excise  officials,  the  department  in  Wliitehall  having  just  to 
publish  them  and  to  receive  whatever  credit  may  be  the  con- 
sequence. If  the  existence  of  the  Board  of  Trade  can  be 
justified,  it  is  certainly  not  by  these  results.  The  shipping 
interests  might  be  attended  to  by  the  Customs  as  formerly 
(in  fact,  the  work  is  even  now  done  chiefly  by  Customs 
officials),  the  statistics  could  be  published  by  the  departments 
that  prepare  them,  while  the  jurisdiction  *  over  railways  and 
miscellaneous  matters  should  be  transferred  to  the  Home 
Office.  We  might  think  the  existence  of  the  Board  of  Trade 
is  in  itself  a  sufficient  anomaly;  but,  according  to  Civil 
Service  rule,  the  anomaly  has  been  aggravated  by  giving  a 
last-class  Board  of  Trade  clerk  the  same  maximum  salary  as 
that  given  to  a  first-class  clerk  in  the  Customs !  But  the 
force  of  absurdity  can  even  yet  further  go.  Mr.  Lefevre,  the 
late  Parliamentary  Secretary  of  the  Board,  paid  frequent 
visits  to  the  Custom  House  last  year,  to  see  whether  he  could 
not  suggest  an  improvement  in  its  organisation ;  and  among 
his  recommendations  to  the  Treasury  may  be  mentioned  the 
abolition  of  one  ,or  two  offices,  and  the  attempt  to  deal  a 
death-blow  to  the  Customs  Fund — an  insurance  office  and 
benevolent  institution  established  expressly  for  the  benefit 
of  the  Customs  officials  and  their  widows.  This  was,  indeed, 
a  "  beam  "  and  "  mote  *'  parody. 

We  have  quoted  the  Board  of  Trade  as  an  example  of  what  we 
consider  to  be  useless  departments,  which,  with  the  sinecures, 
absorb  so  much  of  the  CivU  Service  Estimates.  If  a  thorough 
revision  were  made,  and  the  pruning-knife  vigorously  applied, 
a  redistribution  of  money  could  be  obtained,  and,  compared 
with  what  it  now  is,  the  Civil  Service  would  be  rendered 
cheap  and  effective.  But  when  reductions  are  effected,  it  is 
not  necessary  that  it  should  be  at  the  price  of  individual 
hardship.  Hitherto,  Civil  Service  reforms  have  cost  many 
of  the  officials  dearly.  They  have  had  to  suffer  for  a  rotten 
system,  but  this  is  clearly  unfair  and  unnecessary.  Let  it  be 
determined  how  many  will  be  retained,  and  then  offer  the 
rest  suitable  inducements  to  retire.  The  superannuations 
would  be  sufficiently  numerous  for  all  purposes,  and  though 
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this  might  at  first  sight  seem  an  expensive  conrse,  we  are 
convinced  that  it  wo^d  be  the  cheapest  in  the  end«  Com- 
pulsory retirements,  snch  as  those  with  which  the  Service  has 
lately  been  familiar,  are  not  only  crael  to  their  subjects,  but 
do  an  immense  amount  of  injury  by  weakening  confidence  in 
the  good  faith  of  Government.  A  writer  in  a  contemporary* 
has  expressed  his  opinion  that  this  has  been  one  mischievous 
result  of  Mr.  Ghilders'  tenure  of  office  at  the  Admiralty. 
Men  who  wished  to  remain,  and  who  were  perfectly  com- 
petent to  perform  the  most  important  duties  of  the  depart- 
ment, have  been  sent  away  in  order  to  enable  the  First  Lord 
to  carry  out  his  plans  of  reform,  and  a  heavy  blow  has  thus 
been  struck  at  that  feeling  of  security  which  has  always  been 
regarded  as  some  compensation  for  smallness  of  pay.  The 
Service  should  be  made  attractive  by  the  element  of  certainty 
<good  behaviour  and  efficiency  being  indispensable)  and  by 
granting  indulgences  that  cost  nothing  and  promote  esprit  de 
•corps.  The  tendency  of  certain  features  in  recent  policy  has 
been  to  lower  the  character  of  the  Service ;  but  this  is  a  great 
mistake,  because,  as  we  have  already  shown,  so  much  depends 
on  the  integrity  and  the  efficiency  of  the  officials  that  evil  must 
result  from  any  retrograde  movement. 

The  most  judicious  policy  which  the  Government  could 
adopt  for  the  Civil  Service,  and  that  which  would  also  be 
best  for  the  interests  of  the  country,  would  be  to  make  pro- 
vision for  encouraging  and  rewarding  merit,  and  making 
advancement,  as  far  as  possible,  independent  of  accident.  In 
the  report  of  Sir  Stafford  Northcote  and  Sir  Charles  Tre- 
velyan,  we  read : — "  It  would  be  natural  to  expect  that  so 
imnortant  a  profession  would  attract  into  its  ranks  the  ablest 
ana  the  most  ambitious  of  the  youth  of  the  country;  that 
the  keenest  emulation  would  prevail  among  those  who  had 
entered  it;  and  that  such  as  were  endowed  with  superior 
qualifications  would  rapidly  rise  to  distinction  and  pubUe 
eminence."  But  such  is  not  the  case  now  more  than  it  was 
sixteen  years  ago.  There  is  little  or  no  encouragement  given 
to  merit ;  nromotion  is  generally  very  slow,  and  always  un- 
certain ;  while  the  prizes  of  the  Service  are  almost  invariably 
given  to  men  who  have  had  no  previous  connection  with  the 
departments  to  which  they  are  appointed  as  chie&.  ''In 
several  departments,"  says  the  above-mentioned  report,  "the 
clerks  are  regarded  as  having  no  claim  whatever  to  what  are 
called  the  staff  appointments ;  and  numerous  instances  might 
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be  given  in  which  personal  or  political  considerations  have 
led  to  the  appointment  of  men  of  veiy  slender  ability,  and 
perhaps  of  questionable  character,  to  situations  of  consider- 
able emolument,  over  the  heads  of  public  servants  of  long- 
standing and  undoubted  merit."  Nothing  has  yet  occurred 
to  qualify  this  statement,  and  commissionerships  and  kindred 
ap^intments  continue  to  be  given  to  private  friends  and 
political  suj^porters  of  the  patron.  It  is  impossible  to  esti- 
mate the  evil  results  of  this  pernicious  system.  The  depress- 
ing influences  of  slow  promotion,  the  certainty  of  never 
winning  a  prize,  and  the  absence  of  all  incentive  to  exertion, 
must  be  prejudicial  to  the  public  interests.  But  if  the  Service 
were  reformed  so  as  to  attract  to  its  ranks  men  of  high 
intelligence,  peat  organising  power,  literary  ability,  and 
scientific  attainments,  the  nation  would  soon  reap  the  benefit 
of  the  change.  At  present,  it  must  be  confessed,  the  Service 
does  not  attract  these  men.  Many  are  already  in,  and  never 
cease  to  regret  having  entered,  and  many  others  join  the 
official  ranks  with  the  full  intention  of  quitting  them  at  a 
convenient  opportunity,  or  of  devoting  their  best  energies  to 
literary  or  other  pursuits. 

This  is  not  the  character  which  should  pertain  to  the  Civil 
Service  of  the  United  Kingdom.  The  Order  in  Council  of  last 
year  effected  a  mighty  change  in  the  mode  by  which  admission 
to  the  Service  is  to  be  gained ;  '.but,  though  the  first  essential 
stejp  in  the  path  of  Ci^  Service  reform  reflects  great  credit 
on  its  promoters,  other  indications  will  not  warrant  our  belief 
in  the  soundness  and  completeness  of  the  whole  scheme  which 
they  have  in  contemplation.  Only  two  offices  are,  as  a  whole, 
exempted  from  the  provisions  of  the  Order  in  Council, — the 
Foreign  Office  and  the  Home  Office.  When  the  scheme  for 
giving  up  Ministerial  Patronage  and  making  appointments 
the  result  of  open  competition  was  being  prepared,  Lord  Cla- 
rendon and  Mr.  Bruce  were  of  opinion  that  the  guarantees  for 
ability  and  integrity  which  open  competition  would  provide, 
would  not  be  sufficient  for  officials  to  be  employed  in  their 
respective  departments.  We  readily  admit  that  the  perform- 
ance of  Foreign  Office  work  requires  abilities  of  an  order 
which  our  examination  system  provides  no  means  of  testing. 
"We  have  had  much  dearly-bougnt  experience  of  subordinates 
in  this  department  lacking  the  qualities  most  essential  to  their 
position.  Perception,  resolution,  tact,  discretion,  conciliation, 
are  as  necessary  to  a  Foreign  Office  employ^  as  knowledge  of 
French  or  orthographical  proficiency.  There  would  be  no 
security  for  the  possession  of  these  qualities  by  the  ablest 
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man  among  an  indiscriminate  crowd  of  candidates  as  tested  by 
onr  system  of  competition^  and  it  may  therefore  be  held  to  be 
wise  and  expedient  that  the  Secretary  of  State  should  reserve 
to  himself  the  right  of  nomination.  He  thereby  increases 
his  own  responsibility,  but  the  public  interests  are  rendered 
additionally  secure.  With  his  usual  skill,  Lord  Granville  ha^, 
to  a  great  extent,  incorporated  with  this  nomination  privilege 
the  benefits  of  the  open  competition  principle,  and  when  a 
clerkship  in  the  Foreign  Office  became  vacant  a  few  months 
ago  he  nominated  six  competitors  instead  of  three  as  nsual, 
so  that  there  could  be  no  question  about  the  successful  can- 
didate being  as  meritorious  as  he  was  favoured. 

But  we  cannot  see  that  Mr.  Bruce  could  advance  any  reasons 
for  exempting  the  Home  Office  from  the  operation  of  the  Order 
in  Council  which  would  not  apply  with  equal  force  to  the 
Treasury,  the  Colonial  Office,  or  the  India  Office.  There 
cannot  be  many  State  secrets  confided  to  the  Home  Office 
clerks,  and  certainly  their  duties  are  not  more  impHortant  or 
responsible  than  those  of  the  officials  in  the  Indian  Civil 
Service.  Unless  Mr.  Bruce  can  advance  more  potent  reasons 
for  exemption  than  any  we  can  think  of,  the  public  may 
reasonably  demand  that  the  Home  Office  shall  be  included  in 
Schedule  A. 

It  has  been  said  that  the  work  of  Government  could  not  be 
carried  on  without  the  aid  of  patronage,  but  patronage  has 
now  been  practically  given  up,  and  educational  attainments 
are  henceforth  to  open  the  way  to  official  employ.  When  the 
Order  in  Council  was  promulgated,  certain  literary  seers 
announced  that  for  the  future  the  son  of  a  peasant  and  the 
son  of  a  peer  will  have  equal  chances  for  a  clerkship  in  the 
Treasury  or  in  any  one  of  the  offices  of  the  Secretaries  of 
State,  with  the  exception  of  the  Foreign  Office.  But  this  is 
absurd,  for  examinations  are  to  be  divided  into  two  classes, 
the  subjects  prescribed  for  each  being  widely  different.  It 
was  said  that  the  departments  would  be  divided  into  two 
classes,  and  that  the  two  sets  of  examination  subjects  would 
be  adopted  for  those  included  in  Class  I.  and  Class  II.  re- 
spectively. But  Mr.  Lowe,  having  been  questioned  on  this 
point  in  the  House  of  Commons,  was  reported  to  have  said 
that  the  Government  had  no  such  intention.  We  hope  the 
newspaper  report  was  correct,  although  its  accuracy  has  been 
questioned  by  a  gentleman  holding  a  high  official  position. 
The  division  of  offices  into  distinct  grades  would  mar  the 
whole  scheme,  and,  looking  at  the  causes  of  inefficiency,  the 
last  state  of  the  Civil  Service  would  be  worse  than  the  first. 
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Instead  of  drawing  offices  closer  together  and  introdncing 
necessary  uniformity  into  the  Service,  snch  an  arrangement 
as  that  we  indicate  would  create  an  impassable  golf  between 
the  separate  divisions,  and  would  engender  the  endless  com- 
parisons and  consequent  agitation  which  have  produced  such 
mischievous  results  in  the  Customs  and  the  Excise. 

Hitherto  there  has  been  no  very  material  difference  between 
the  examinations  for  the  various  departments,  the  addition  of 
Latin,  French,  precis-writing,  or  bookkeeping,  forming,  in  a 
few  instances,  the  only  dissimilarity.  Under  the  new  system 
the  second-class  examination  will  be  veiy  much  like  an  ordi- 
nary examination  under  the  old  system  of  nomination  and 
limited  competition.  In  both  classes  candidates  wiU  be  sub- 
jected to  a  preliminary  test  which  those  only  will  pass  who 
possess  the  requisite  standard  of  qualifications  determined  on. 
These  test  examinations  perform  the  useful  function  of  sepa- 
rating the  grain  of  inteUigence  from  the  chaff  of  ignorance. 
Candidates  who  undergo  the  second-class  examinations  are  to 
be  tested  in  handwriting,  orthography,  and  elementary  arith- 
metic. The  competitors  will  he  formed  of  those  who  have 
successfully  passed  the  preliminary  examination,  and  the 
subjects  in  which  they  will  be  examined  will  include  hand- 
writing, orthography,  arithmetic  (for  each  of  the  foregoing  sub- 
jects the  maximum  number  of  marks  obtainable  will  be  400) ,  copy- 
ing MS.  to  test  accuracy,  digesting  returns  into  summaries, 
English  composition,  geography,  English  history,  and  bookkeep- 
ing (200  bemg  the  maximum  number  of  marks  obtainable 
for  each  of  these).  Candidates  will  have  the  option  of  being 
examined  in  any  or  all  of  these  subjects,  and,  when  the  marks 
are  added  up,  the  candidate  who  has  obtained  the  greatest 
total  will  be  the  winner.  As  all  competitors  must  have  been 
proved  to  possess  the  necessary  standard  of  qualifications  for 
the  offices  to  which  the  appointments  are  to  be  made,  the 
competition  is  not  regarded  as  a  test  of  fitness,  but  of  relative 
merit.  The  subjects  prescribed  for  these  examinations  are 
well  adapted  for  the  purpose  of  showing  that  those  who  are 
appointed  to  clerkships  must  possess  qualifications  of  a  re- 

aectable  order,  and  have  received  an  ordinarily  good  English 
ucation. 

But  when  we  come  to  consider  the  subjects  of  the  first-class 
examinations  we  discover  that  the  difference  between  the  two 
classes  is  very  wide.  The  subjects  prescribed  for  the  pre- 
liminary test  are  handwriting,  orthography,  arithmetic  (in- 
cluding vulgar  and  decimal  fractions),  and  English  composition. 
Between  the  respective  preliminary  examinations  the  difference 
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is  not  relatively  so  great  as  between  those  that  are  com- 
petitive. The  formidable  nature  of  the  first-class  competition 
will  be  jadged  from  the  following  list  of  prescribed  subjects, 
with  which  we  also  give  the  maximnm  number  of  marks  ob- 
taioable  for  each : — 

English  Compositiou 500 

History,  Laws,  and  Constitation  of  England     •     •  500 

English  Langaage  and  Literatnre 500 

Language,  Literatiire,  and  History  of  Greece     .    •  750 

„                ,•                      „           Some      .     •  750 

„                „                      „           France     .     .  875 

„                „                      „           Germany      .  875 

,       «           Italy  ...  875 

Mathematics,  pure  and  mixed 1,250 

Natnnd  Science : — 

(1)  Ohemistiy  with  Heat \ 

(2)  Electricity  and  Magnetism 

(8)  Geology  and  Mineralogy I  1,000 

(4)  Zoology 

(5)  Botany , 

Moral  Science : — 

Logic,  Mental  and  Moral  Philosophy    ....        500 

Jarispnidence 875 

Political  Economy 875 

It  will  be  seen  that  this  must  be  a  competition  between 
giants,  and  that  few  but  university  men  will  have  much 
chance  of  success.  In  fact,  it  is  reported  that  the  promoters 
of  this  scheme  will  consider  that  they  have  failed  in  their 
object,  unless  they  secure  university  graduates  for  the  appoint- 
ments to  which  tnis  competition  will  apply.  As  in  the  second 
class  competition,  none  of  the  subjects  prescribed  for  the  first- 
class  are  to  be  obligatory,  and  candidates  may  name  any  or 
all.  It  is,  however,  easy  to  see  what  class  of  candidates  will 
have  the  best  chances  of  success.  The  large  number  of 
marks  set  down  for  classics  and  mathematics,  to  say  nothiog 
of  other  subjects  included  in  a  university  course,  will  give 
Oxford  and  Cambridge  men  an  advantage  over  those  who  may 
not  have  made  classics  and  mathematics  their  principal  study. 
Li  examinations  for  the  Home  Civil  Service  appointments, 
there  has  hitherto  been  nothing  comparable,  either  in  diver- 
sity or  range  of  subjects,  with  what  has  been  now  proposed 
for  certain  situations.  The  papers  which  wjjl  be, set  before 
candidates  will  bear  a  striking  resemblance  to  those  set  for 
the  B.A.  degree  in  the  London  University.  But  in  the  Civil 
Service  examination,  a  mere  display  of  proficiency  will  not 
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BTxffice.  The  candidate^  to  be  saccessfal,  mnst  also  prove 
himself  superior  to  an  indefinite  number  that  will  be  arrayed 
against  him. 

One  novel  feature  in  the  new  system  is  the  demand  for  the 
payment  of  certain  fees  by  the  candidates.  This  will  be 
almost  certain  to  create  aidditional  dissatisfaction.  Candi- 
dates before  undergoing  the  preliminary  test  in  second-class 
examinations,  will  be  required  to  pay  a  fee  of  10«.,  and  £1 
will  be  demanded  of  each  competitor.  For  the  first-class 
examinations  the  preliminary  and  competitive  fees  have  been 
fixed  at  £1  and  £5  respectively.  We  anticipate  that  these 
figures  will  check  the  ardour  of  the  crowds  who  would  other- 
wise inundate  the  GivU  Service  Commission  on  the  mere 
chance  of  getting  one  of  the  prizes  at  the  Commissioners' 
disposal.  Those  who  feel  that  they  are  unlikely  to  be  suc- 
cessful will  hardly  care  to  risk  the  substantial  sum  which 
must  be  paid  before  the  privilege  of  trying  for  an  appoint- 
ment will  be  granted.  Some  s^eguard  of  this  kind  is  pro- 
bably necessary,  else  the  waste  of  time  and  material  would 
be  prodigious.  But  it  is  little  less  than  a  mockery  to  tell  the 
multitude  that  the  benefits  of  '^  open  "  competition  have  been 
conceded,  when  candidates  for  some  appointments  will  have 
to  purchase  their  chances  at  the  rate  of  £6  each.  We  have 
no  objection  to  the  preliminary  fee,  but  the  other  is  an 
imposition,  especially  as  the  bulk  of  competitors  must 
necessarily  fail.  What  has  been  given  with  one  hand  is 
thus  taken  away  with  the  other.  The  value  of  the  concession 
by  which  the  peasant's  son  is  not  precluded  from  competing 
for  a  Treasury  clerkship,  is  materially  diminished  when  it  is 
considered  that,  even  if  he  could  afford  to  pay  the  fees,  his 
success  in  such  a  competition  would  be  morally  impossible. 
The  result  of  the  whole  will  be  that  those  appointments 
which  are  to  be  obtained  through  the  medium  of  first-class 
examinations  will  remain  as  practically  exclusive  as  in  the 
old  days  of  patronage  and  nomination. 

The  introduction  of  a  new  arrangement  of  any  kipd  in  the 
place  of  an  old  mode  must  necessarily  produce  for  a  time 
confusion  and  opposition,  and  the  point  to  be  determined  is 
whether  the  new  mode  has  surplus'  advantage  sufficiently 
great  to  atone  for  the  disturbance  which  it  causes.  The 
results  of  the  defunct  system  of  nomination  and  limited  com- 
petition are  before  us ;  but  we  can  only  speculate  on  the  effects 
of  that  by  which  it  has  been  displaced.  It  is  notorious  that 
old  Civil  servants  are  remarkably  conservative  in  their  ideas 
of  administration,  and  in  the  ''Papers  relating  to  the  Be- 
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organisation  of  the  Civil  Service  "  we  find  many  expresBiona 
of  opinion,  on  the  part  of  highly-placed  officials,  in  favour  of 
that  system  which  Sir  Stafford  Northcote  and  Sir  Charles 
Trevelyan  condemned.  But  while  ready  to  make  allowance 
for  these  ideas,  and  the  basis  on  which  they  are  founded,  we 
still  believe  that  open  competition,  fairly  carried  out,  would 
really  possess  the  advantage  claimed  for  it  over  the  nomi- 
nation and  patronage  system.  At  first  sight  it  would  seem 
as  if  there  could  be  no  dispute  on  the  point  whether  duties 
are  likely  to  be  better  performed  by  conquerors  in  literary 
examinations  than  by  those  who  owe  their  positions  in  some 
measure  to  the  title  of  a  patron.  It  appears  to  be  only 
natural  that  he  who  has  proved  himself  superior  to  a 
miscellaneous  host  must  be  better  adapted  for  a  place  of 
difficulty  and  responsibility  than  he  who  has  to  succumb. 
But  here  the  advocates  of  tiie  competitive  system  are  met  by 
their  opponents  with  an  argument  which,  on  the  surface, 
appears  to  be  powerful,  but  which,  when  examined,  proves  to 
be  almost  worthless.  Of  the  subjects  which  have  formed  the 
staple  of  a  competitive  examination  there  can  be  no  dispute 
as  to  which  of  the  candidates  possesses  the  greatest  amount 
of  knowledge.  But  the  dispute  rests  with  the  point  whether 
it  is  possible  to  comprise  in  a  few  subjects  a  general  test  of 
ability — ^whether  proficiency  in  mathematics  or  classics  (to 
take  the  highest  type)  can  be  considered  evidence  of  ability 
for  colonial  magistracies  and  judgeships,  or  even  for  ordinary 
clerkships.  The  suggested  difficulty  rests  with  the  fact  that 
competitors  have  to  prove  themselves  capable  of  doing  one 
thing,  in  order  to  show  that  they  can  do  something  else.  It 
would,  it  is  said,  be  considered  very  absurd  that  a  man  should 
be  compelled  to  show  that  he  can  write  well,  in  order  to 
prove  that  he  can  read  weU ;  or  that  a  man  should  be  obliged 
to  show  that  he  can  solve  a  geometrical  problem,  in  order  to 
prove  that  he  can  build  a  house.  And  yet,  it  is  urged^ 
competitive  selection  must  involve  something  of  the  same 
absurdity.  Candidates  are  questioned  on  subjects  which  may 
never  afterwards  become  duties.  They  may,  without  any 
loss  of  standing,  forget  all  they  got  up  for  the  competition^ 
and  be  even,  with  regard  to  those  subjects,  as  vacant  as  those 
they  outran.  This  fact  or  opinion  may  seem  to  militate 
against  competition.  But  it  really  does  not.  The  avocations 
of  life  and  service  are  so  various,  and  such  slight  points  of 
character  and  temperament  make  men  fitted  or  unfitted  for 
certain  kinds  of  activity,  that  it  is  impossible  to  import  into 
any  general  subject  so  much  value  as  to  give  it  anything  but 
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an  approximation  to  what  we  require.  The  subjects  selected 
for  candidates  to  be  examined  in  are  chosen  with  this  object. 
They  are  supposed  to  contain  an  amount  of  test  which  no 
other  subjects  contain^  and  it  is  considered  that  he  who  can 
triumphantly  pass  them  must  have  so  much  of  clear  intellect 
as  to  fit  him  for  the  duties  he  will  be  called  on  to  perform. 
But  it  leaves  in  abeyance  a  great  mass  of  what  we  may  call 
energy  unexplored.  Perseverance,  resolution,  application, 
conscientiousness,  perception,  conciliation,  which  play  a  far 
more  extensive  and  important  part  in  the  duties  of  society 
than  any  literary  qualifications^  are  wholly  untested,  for  the 
simple  reason  that  we  have  no  means  of  testing  them. 
Competition  is,  therefore,  reduced  to  this : — Certain  subjects 
are  chosen,  in  order  to  establish  a  rough  guess  between  the 
capable  and  the  incapable,  and  as  the  incapable  universally 
faU  before  every  test,  it  reaUy  does  serve  to  select  persons 
more  likely  to  perform  their  duties  well  than  the  indiscriminate 
capable  and  incapable  nominees  of  patronage.  It  has  slight 
power,  perhaps,  of  true  selection,  but  it  rejects  unprofitable 
dulness.  It  may  not  command  or  choose  the  very  best,  but 
it  can  and  does  reject  the  very  worst,  and  on  this  basis  it 
stands  and  will  remain. 

The  duties  of  the  Civil  Service  Commissioners  have  tended 
towards  a  very  simple  end.  A  vacancy,  or  vacancies,  having 
occurred  in  a  department,  candidates,  generally  in  the  pro- 
portion of  three  to  each  vacancy,  have  been  sent  to  the  Com- 
missioners to  be  tested  in  the  subjects  prescribed  for  exami- 
nation. The  latter  have  not  been  instructed  to  select  from 
among  the  nominees  those  who  would  make  the  best  clerks, 
but  they  have  simply  had  to  determine  the  relative  knowledge 
which  each  possessed  of  the  subjects  stated.  It  has  been 
often  declared  that  success  in  these  examinations  must  ob- 
viously be  a  matter  of  chance,  and  that  the  best  man  often 
fails  to  get  the  highest  place.  Though  these  are  random 
statements  which  it  would  generally  be  difficult  to  prove,  we 
are  not  disposed  to  contend  that  the  ablest  man  in  a  compe- 
tition always  wins  the  prize.  But  the  Civil  Service  Com- 
missioners have  nothing  to  do  with  the  discovery  of  natural 
talent ;  their  duty  is  simply  to  find  out  which  of  the  candi- 
dates can  best  answer  the  questions  set  before  him.  These 
questions  are  always  framed  with  a  view  to  test  the  candidates* 
general  knowledge  of  the  subjects ;  and  it  is  considered  by 
competent  authorities  that  the  order  of  merit  is  laid  down 
with  almost  unerring  accuracy.  We  have  the  authority  of  a 
clei^^yman,  who  has  prepared  hundreds  of  pupils  for  these 
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examinaticmsy  for  saying  thai  in  this  respect  the  success  of 
the  Gommissioners  has  been  marvelloas.  On  many  occasions, 
when  there  was  only  one  vacancy  to  be  competed  for,  the 
three  candidates  sent  in  for  examination  have  happened  to  be 
his  pupils,  and  when  the  result  of  the  competition  has  been 
notified,  he  has  invariably  found  that  the  relative  order^  of 
merit  in  which  they  have  been  placed,  has  been  that  which 
his  own  absolute  knowledge  of  their  attainments  showed  him 
to  be  correct.  The  only  element  of  ''chance"  about  this 
result,  has  been  that  the  candidate  possessing  the  greatest 
amount  of  natural  ability  might  obtain  only  the  second  or 
third  place  in  consequence  of  his  imperfect  knowledge.  A 
curious  case  in  point  may  be  mentioned.  For  a  vacancy  in 
the  office  of  one  of  the  Secretaries  of  State,  three  candidates 
were  sent  in  to  be  examined.  If  these  candidates  had  been 
placed  in  the  order  of  natural  ability,  the  successful  com- 
petitor would  have  been  at  the  bottom,  while  the  last  man 
would  have  been  at  the  head  of  the  list.  But  judging  them, 
as  they  had  to  do,  by  the  knowledge  they  then  j^ossessed,  the 
Gommissioners  placed  them  correctly.  This  incident  may 
encourage  men  of  moderate  ability,  by  showiiig  them  that 
perseverance  in  the  acquirement  of  knowledge  will  not  always 
fail  of  reward,  even  when  superior  talents  are  to  be  competed 
with.  The  public  may  be  assured  that  the  duties  assigned  to 
the  Civil  Service  Gommissioners  are  justly  and  skilfully  per- 
formed, and  that  fifteen  years'  experience  may  be  confidently 
relied  on  as  a  guarantee  for  the  future. 

Now  that  the  sphere  of  the  Givil  Service  Gommission  is 
enlarged,  it  cannot  be  inopportune  if  we  glance  at  some  of 
the  results  of  its  establishment.  The  benefit  which  the 
Service  has  received  has  probably  not  been  distributed  in 
equal  proportions.  The  best  offices  have  always  been  filled 
by  the  relatives  or  the  immediate  friends  of  those  who  pos- 
sessed the  necessary  influence  to  secure  the  situations,  and 
these  would  almost  invariably  be  persons  of  superior  educa- 
tion and  good  social  position.  This  was  the  case  in  the  days 
of  patronage  pure  and  simple,  and  was  scarcely  afiected  by 
the  practice  of  nomination  and  limited  competition  which  has 
latterly  prevailed.  No  one  could  compete  unless  on  the 
nomination  of  the  patron,  and  this  was  generally  given  only 
to  those  whom  it  was  desirable  to  provide  for.  It  is  true  that 
tlie  Minister,  in  nominating  three  to  compete  for  one  situation, 
could  not  say  which  would  succeed ;  but,  by  the  act  of  nomi- 
nation, he  had  done  his  duty  to  his  friends,  and  given  the 
chance  which  they  sought.    More  than  this  could  not  be 
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-expected,  and  a  candidate's  snccess  or  failure  depended 
entirely  on  the  saperior  or  inferior  knowledge  he  possessed  in 
comparison  with  that  of  his  competitors.  But  if  the  patron 
could  not  guarantee  individual  success,  he  could,  and,  as  a 
rule,  did  take  care  that  those  whom  he  nominated  possessed 
A  certain  standing  in  society;  and  thus  the  department  was 
kept  select.  The  change  which  the  Civil  Service  Commission 
has  effected  in  the  best  offices  of  the  Service  has  not,  there- 
fore, been  quite  so  marked  as  in  those  departments  where 
provision  was  commonly  made,  in  the  olden  time,  for  the  sons 
of  needy  political  supporters.  Where  ignorance  was  formerly 
admitted,  the  change  wrought  by  the  agency  of  the  Civil 
Service  Commission  has  been  prodigious,  and  these  depart- 
ments have  ceased  to  be  a  refuge  for  the  destitute,  or  the 
property  of  corrupt  politicians.  One  result,  however,  has 
been  dissatisfaction  with  emoluments  that  formerly  satisfied, 
and  a  demand  for  equal  remuneration  with  those  who  entered 
other  branches  of  the  Service  under  similar  conditions,  and 
are  now  engaged  in  the  performance  of  similar  duties.  We 
shall  scarcely  err  in  stating  that  considerably  more  than  one- 
haK  of  the  present  establishments  consists  of  well-educated 
men  whose  intelligence  and  zeal  are  worth  paying  for ;  and 
we  believe  that  the  wide-spread  agitation  to  which  we  have 
referred  elsewhere  can  be  extinguished  only  by  the  applica- 
tion of  a  just  remedy.  From  an  economical  point  of  view, 
also,  the  Civil  Service  Commission  has  worked  a  beneficent 
change,  because  skilled  labour,  such  as  is  now  employed  in 
the  Civil  Service,  is  infinitely  more  productive  than  that 
which  is  influenced  by  neither  ability  nor  intelligence. 

The  country  at  large  has  gained  an  educational  and  moral 
^.dvantage  from  the  existence  of  the  Civil  Service  Commission. 
Youths  aspiring  to  Government  employ  have  entered  eagerly 
into  the  pursuit  of  knowledge ;  the  schools  of  the  countiy 
have  been  called  upon  to  prepare  candidates,  and  thus  educa- 
tion has  received  an  impetus  which  would  have  been  scarcely 
thought  possible  twenty  years  ago.  The  great  moraJ  good 
resulting  from  this  can  never  be  estimated,  but  its  influence 
is  assuredly  vast.  Under  the  new  system,  we  believe  that, 
both  in  an  educational  and  moral  sense,  these  advantages 
will  be  widely  extended.  The  service  of  the  Crown  has  been 
always  popular,  and  its  popularity  will  scarcely  diminish. 
Many  youths,  ambitious  of  entering  the  Civil  Service,  have 
hitherto  been  unable  to  do  so  because  of  their  inability  to 
get  a  nomination.  But  now  no  patron  has  to  be  conciliated. 
Education  itself  will  win  the  prize,  and  throughout  the 
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country  the  effect  of  this  will  be  immenBe.  Teachers  and 
students  will  alike  throw  themselves  into  the  work  necessaiy 
as  a  preparation  for  the  contest,  and  though  by  far  the  largest 
proportion  of  candidates  must  necessarily  fail  of  snccess,  we 
cannot  doubt  that  they  will  for  ever  retain  the  beneficial  influ- 
ence of  their  preparatory  studies.  Intellectual  competition 
must  involye  close  mental  application,  and  this  will  induce 
habits  of  study  and  thought  which  will  certainly  hare  an 
appreciable  effect  in  promoting  the  moral  and  matenal  welfare 
of  the  people. 

Of  the  Civil  Service  as  a  profession  iniihe  future  we  cannot 
confidently  speak,  but  we  do  not  hesitate  to  affirm  that  it 
should  be  made  like  that  which  Sir  Stafford  Northcote  and 
Sir  Charles  Trevelyan  said  might  be  naturally  expected.  The 
interests  of  the  country  would  be  best  served  by  having  a 
contented,  homogeneous,  and  efficient  Civil  Service.  We  have 
already  shown  that  the  largest  departments  have  been  profoundly 
dissatisfied  and  agitated,  and  it  does  not  seem  as  if  the  policy  of 
the  Government  will  lay  the  mischievous  spirit  that  is  abroad. 
The  removal  of  all  legitimate  causes  of  complaint  is  a  matter 
of  grave  and  Imperial  concern.  If  caste  should  be  introduced 
by  dividing  offices  into  two  grades,  the  change  will  be  most 
unwise  and  prolific  of  evil.  The  Service  already  possesses 
two  grades  of  officials  to  whose  continued  existence  there  can 
be  no  objection.  But  this  feature  was  introduced  for  the 
purpose  of  dividing  the  labour  and  not  separating  the  offices. 
It  is  obvious  that  in  every  department  of  the  Civil  Service 
there  must  be  a  vast  amount  of  labour  to  be  performed 
requiring  only  care,  legible  handwriting,  and  a  moderate 
amount  of  intelligence*  Copying,  indexing,  registering, 
and  other  work  of  a  similar  character  would  hardly  seem 
appropriate  to  the  capacity  of  those  who  have  passed  a 
competitive  examination  embracing  classics,  mathematics, 
and  natural  and  moral  science.  Yet,  until  within  a  com- 
paratively  recent  period,  those  simple  duties  were  pjer- 
formed  by  men  who  had  successfully  passed  the  Civil 
Service  Commissioners'  stringent  ordeal!  But  when  Mr. 
Childers  filled  the  post  which  Mr.  Baxter  now  holds  at  the 
Treasury,  he  determined  to  separate  the  mechanical  from  the 
intellectual  labour,  and  to  have  the  former  performed  by  an 
inferior  class  of  officials,  who  would  get  neither  the  pay  nor 
the  privileges  of  those  on  the  Establishment.  Tet,  though  he 
laid  down  the  principle,  it  was  only  to  be  gradually  adopted, 
and  ''  writers  "  employed  as  vacancies  occurred  among  the 
Established  clerks.    No  hardship  was  thus  entailed,  and  the 
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experiment  had  a  fair  time  for  trial.  Experience  has 
proved  its  msdom,  although  each  writer^  in  accepting  the 
terms  offered  by  the  Govemmenty  must  have  said^  with 
Shakspeare's  apothecary,  "  My  poverty,  but  not  my  will, 
eonsents."  The  idea  to  which  Mr.  Ghilders  gave  tentative 
embodiment  in  1866  is  unquestionably  sound,  and  might  be 
extensively  and  advantageously  adopted  as  part  of  a  com- 
prehensive scheme  of  reform,  but  there  is  nothing  whatever 
to  warrant  the  division  of  the  Established  clerks  into  superior 
and  inferior  grades.  To  make  official  Brahmins  and  Pariahs 
of  them  would  be  a  fatal  mistake.  Uniformity,  as  complete 
as  possible,  in  pay,  privilege,  and  position,  should  be  esta- 
blished, and  an  attractive  career  opened  up  for  those  who 
might  wish  to  win  distinction. 

The  last  Order  in  Council  contains  no  provisions  of  par- 
ticular novelty,  with  the  exception  of  the  abolition  of  patronage 
and  the  payment  of  fees  by  candidates.  As  heretofore,  the 
Civil  Service  Commissioners  will  have  to  be  satisfied  that  the 
ages  of  candidates  are  within  the  prescribed  limits;  that 
their  health  is  good ;  that  their  character  is  stainless ;  and 
that  they  possess  the  requisite  knowledge  and  ability  for  the 
performance  of  official  duties.  Newly-appointed  officials  will 
also  have  to  serve  a  period  of  probation  of  similar  duration  to 
that  under  the  old  system,  and  will  not  be  allowed  to  remain 
in  the  public  service  unless,  during  the  term  of  probation, 
they  shall  have  given  satisfactory  proofs  of  fitness  for  the 
positions  they  may  be  called  upon  to  fill.  It  is  also  decreed 
that  :— 

P  \^"  In  case  the  chief  of  a  department  to  wMch  a  situation  belongs 
and  the  Lords  of  the  Treasury  shall  consider  that  the  qualifications  in 
respect  of  knowledge  and  ability  deemed  requisite  for  such  situation 
are  wholly  or  in  part  professional,  or  otherwise  peculiar,  and  not 
ordinarily  to  be  acquired  in  the  Ciyil  Service ;  and  the  said  chief  of 
the  department  shall  propose  to  appoint  thereto  a  person  who  has 
acquired  such  qualifications  in  other  pursuits,  or  in  case  the  said  chief 
of  the  department  and  the  Lords  of  the  Treasury  shall  consider  that, 
either  for  the  purpose  of  facilitating  transfers  from  the  Redundant 
list,  or  for  other  reasons,  it  would  be  for  the  public  interest  that 
examinations  should  be  wholly  or  partially  dispensed  with,  the  Civil 
Service  Commissioners  may  dispense  with  examination  wholly  or 
partially,  and  may  grant  their  certificate  of  qualification  upon  evidence 
satisfactory  to  them  that  the  said  person  possesses  the  requisite  know- 
ledge and  ability,  and  is  duly  qualified  in  respect  of  age,  health,  and 
character.'^ 

This  provision  is  said  by  those  who  are  nothing,  if  not 
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critical,  to  be  a  loophole  for  the  commission  of  jobbery ;  bat  . 
while  we  admit  that  nnder  its  authority  jobbery  would  be 
possible,  we  yet  believe  the  reseryation  it  contams  is  necessary. 
There  are  posts  in  the, Civil  Service  requiring  very  pecnlifir 
qaalifications,  and  the  men  possessing  these  qnalincations 
would  probably  not  be  successful  competitors  in  an  examina- 
tion in  the  subjects  ordinwly  prescribed  to  test  intelleetnal 
and  educational  ability.  Moreover,  the  Government,  having 
voluntarily  sacrificed  their  patronage,  would  not  be  likely, 
under  any  circumstances,  to  falsify  their  character  and  their  acts 
by  anything  either  unworthy  or  degrading.  Dismissing  this 
idea  as  undeserving  of  consideration,  we  hold  that  the  claoBe 
of  the  Order  in  Council  which  we  have  quoted  is  one  of  the 
first  importance,  and  contributes,  in  no  small  degree,  to  the 
perfection  of  the  whole  scheme. 

We  have  quoted  elsewhere  an  extract  from  the  Beport  of 
Sir  Stafford  Northcote  and  Sir  Charles  Trevelyan  beanng  on 
the  practice  of  giving  the  prizes  of  the  CivU  Service  to  out- 
siders, and  this  practice  will,  we  confidently  believe,  be  very 
materially  modified,  if  not  positively  discontinued,  under  the 
new  system.  It  has  hitherto  been  usual  to  appoint  needy 
relatives  or  faithful  political  adherents  to  commissionerships 
and  positions  of  similar  dignity  and  emolument.  Military 
and  naval  officers  are  not  appointed  to  bishoprics,  nor  are 
clergymen  given  the  command  of  regiments  or  men-of-war; 
but  the  highest  positions  in  the  church,  the  army,  the  navy, 
&c.,  are  filled  by  men  who  have  served  in  subordinate  capa- 
cities, and  whose  careers  have  probably  been  sthnulated  by 
the  prospect  of  some  day  obtaming  these  objects  of  their 
laudable  ambition.  It  would  surely  be  politic  to  give  our 
Civil  servants  something  to  aspire  to — some  legitimate  re- 
ward for  faithful  and  zealous  service.  Under  the  new  system 
the  class  of  officials  who  will  fill  the  higher  order  of  appoint; 
ments  will  be  of  such  a  character  as  to  render  it  unnecessary 
to  go  beyond  the  ranks  of  the  Service  for  suitable  persons  to 
fiU  positions  of  command  and  responsibility.  We  do  not  say 
that  a  man  who  is  not  a  CivU  servant  should  be  declared 
ineligible  for  what  is  caUed  a  staff  appointment,  but  if  com- 
petent men  can  be  found  in  the  ranks  of  the  Service,  they 
should  certainly  have  the  preference  when  one  of  its  prizes  is 
to  be  disposed  of.  But  we  feel  sure  that  in  respect  to  these 
appointments,  another  of  the  recommendations  of  Sir  Stafford 
Northcote  and  Sir  Charles  Trevelyan  will  be  ultimately 
adopted. 

The  importance  of  promoting  the  efficiency  of  the  Civil 
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Service  by  means  of  a  just  and  comprehensive  scheme  of 
reform  cannot  be  over-estimated,  and  the  Minister  who  can 
accomplish  this  work  will  not  only  exhibit  consmnmate  states- 
mansmp,  bat  will  really  be  a  benefactor  to  his  country. 
Thongh  many  questions  of  policy  take  precedence  of  this  m 
pablic  estimation,  we  are  convinced  that  there  are  few  of 
more  vital  interest  now  waiting  for  solution.  Civil  Service 
reforms  have  been  generally  too  partial  and  too  local  in  their 
operation.  Some  department  or  branch  of  a  department  has 
been  singled  oat,  and  its  constitution  has  been  changed,  but, 
as  a  rale,  no  comprehensive  scheme  has  been  inaugurated. 
The  present  Oovemment  cannot  be  charged  with  having  con- 
fined their  schemes  of  reform  within  a  limited  area,  for 
already  great  changes  have  been  effected  in  the  Admiralty, 
the  War  Office,  and  the  Customs.  But  we  are  not  altogether 
satisfied  with  these  changes.  They  have  certainly  been 
pro;mpted  by  a  desire  for  reduction,  but  here  the  uniformity 
ends.  We  are  convinced  that,  much  as  we  approve  of  what 
has  been  done,  no  scheme  of  Civil  Service  reform  will  be 
satisfactory  untS,  by  bein^  rendered  uniform,  it  stands  upon 
<<  the  firm  ground  of  principle  and  justice.*' 
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Aet.  V. — Henry  J.  Raymond  and  the  New  York  Press  for 
Thirty  Years:  Progress  of  American  Journalism  from  1840 
to  1870.  By  Augustus  Matebick.  Hartford,  Goim.  Pp.  550. 

When  Charles  X.  of  France,  in  1880,  among  the  last  des- 
perate acts  of  his  unhappy  reign,  suspended  the  liberty  of 
the  Provincial  Press,  he  gave  a  sort  of  dying  testimony  to  the 
mighty  inflaence  of  that  institution.  Whatever  the  private 
thoughts  of  the  King  about  his  Government  may  have  been, 
it  is  evident  he  had  no  wish  to  challenge  the  opinion  of  his 
subjects.  It  is  said  "  the  Bourbons  never  learned  anything, 
and  never  forgot  anything ;  "  otherwise  the  fate  of  his  family 
might  have  taught  something  to  the  misguided  monarch.  It 
might  seem  that  the  Orleanists  were  equally  incapable  of 
bein^  taught.  Louis  Philippe  sacrificed  to  his  hatred  of  a 
public  meeting  the  same  crown  which  his  predecessor  had 
sacrificed  to  his  abhorrence  of  a  newspaper. 

In  all  states  in  which,  as  it  is  harmlessly  expressed, 
*'  everything  is  done  for  the  people,  and  nothing  by  them," 
a  Free  Press  is  simply  impossible.  Wliere  liberty  reigns  in  the 
atmosphere,  the  unshackled  newspaper  plays  the  part  of  the 
lungs  through  which  it  breathes.  The  atmosphere  will  be 
sometimes  vitiated,  and  the  lungs  will  have  labour  and  paia. 
But  then,  it  is  purely  a  question  of  national  life  or  national 
death;  and  it  is  surely  better  to  have  lungs,  even  with  a 
tainted  atmosphere  and  unlimited  exercise,  than  to  be  alto- 
gether without  them.  Better,  in  other  words,  a  newspaper 
with  the  knowledge  of  good  and  evil,  and  with  very  many 
abuses,  than  no  newspaper  at  all. 

Amongst  the  necessities,  artificial  and  otherwise,  that  the 
progress  of  civilisation  and  human  politics  creates,  there  is 
none  which  has  more  equally  kept  pace  with  that  progress 
than  the  newspaper.  The  following  words  are  pertinent  to 
our  subject : — 

*'  The  elaborate  machinery,  the  wide  drcnlation,  and  the  vast  in- 
fluence of  newspapers,  are  now  such  famiHar  things,  that  it  takes 
some  mental  effort  to  conceive  of  their  absence,  without  an  undae 
depreciation  of  the  public  opinion  of  the  days  when  newspapers  were 
unknown.  It  is  even  difficidt  thoroughly  to  apprehend  the  facts  that 
those  days  are  little  more  than  two  centuries  removed  from  us,  and 
that  the  newspaper  of  a  period,  considerably  less  distant  than  one 
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<»ntiurj,  was  utterly  unlike  any  publication  that  now  bears  the  name. 
A  few  men,  indeed,  of  high  principle  and  vigorous  intellect  (of  some  of 
whom  we  shall  have  to  speak  hereafter),  earlier  employed  themselves 
in  political  writings,  which  were  periodically  issued,  but  those  writers 
were  rather  pamphleteers  than  joumalistB.  The  true  predecessors  of 
the  broad-sheets  of  our  own  day  were  for  the  most  part  littlo  better 
than  Court  newsmen,  slenderly  endowed  even  as  respects  syntax  and 
orthography,  who  were  usually  content  to  retail  meagre  intelligence  in 
disjointed  paragraphs,  without  a  syllable  of  usefal  comment  or  intelli- 
gible inference ;  and  of  whom  not  a  few  were  in  the  habit  of  filling 
up  occasional  blanks  by  the  insertion  of  false  news  on  one  day,  and 
the  contradiction  of  it  on  another." 

The  Periodical  Press  has  long  taken  its  place  among  the 
necessities  of  existence — at  least  in  free  countries.  It  is  not, 
as  a  mere  condiment,  or  as  a  mere  stimulant,  that  it  is  to  be 
viewed ;  it  is,  in  some  respects,  the  very  staff  of  a  nation's 
political  life.  We  shall  not,  therefore,  make  any  apology  for 
calling  the  attention  of  our  readers  to  some  account  of  jour- 
nalism among  a  people  that,  it  is  said,  have  more  newspapers 
than  the  whole  world  beside. 

The  treatise,  whose  title  we  have  given  above,  is  more  than 
a  mere  book-making  speculation.  The  author  was,  and  per- 
haps still  is,  one  of  the  staff  of  the  New  York  Times*  Mr, 
Bayniond,  whose  life  he  sketches,  was  the  creator  and  editor- 
in-chief  of  that  newspaper,  and  it  was  at  Mr.  Raymond's 
suggestion  that  he  collected  the  Press  details  which  render 
his  book  so  interesting  to  us-  Following  the  very  lucid 
arrangement  of  the  volume  before  us,  and  with  a  view  of  indi- 
cating the  changes  that  have  been  effected  in  American  jour- 
nalism of  late  years,  we  must  briefly  refer  to  the  condition  of 
things  previous  to  the  year  1840. 

The  Dutch  element  at  that  time  entered  largely  into  the 
population  along  the  beautiful  banks  of  the  Hudson;  and, 
notwithstanding  the  fire  of  the  Revolution,  thirty  years  ago 
Batavian  phlegm  prevailed  in  most  of  the  departments  of  life. 
The  New  York  journals  of  those  days  were  called  "  blanket 
sheets,'*  because  the  Dutchmen,  pipe  in  mouth, 'fell  asleep 
over— or,  rather,  under— the  reading  of  them. 

The  vile  personalities  that  were  req^uired  to  give  piquancy 
to  certain  organs  of  those  days,  were  mdescribably  offensive. 
It  was  then  that  Colonel  Driver  flourished,  and  his  ^'war 
correspondent,  Mr.  Jefferson  Brick."  As  for  commerce,  poli- 
tics, and  other  matters  that  concerned  mankind  at  large, 
there  was  no  painful  anxiety  about  such  things.  There  was 
no  fever  heat  in  the  atmosphere  of  life ;  no  eagerness  to  lie 
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domi  and,  with  ear  to  earth,  listen  to  men's  thoughts  as  the* 
Indian  of  the  wilderness  listens  to  their  footsteps.  There 
were  no  telegrams  by  sea  or  land,  no  fast  ocean  steamers,  no 
Associated  Press  to  harry  along  the  news  of  the  world.  Our 
fathers  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic,  if  they  did  not  outstrip 
as  in  perseverance,  surpassed  us  in  patience.  They  could 
wait. 

The  message  of  the  President  of  the  United  States  had  to 
tarry,  at  least,  a  week  before  it  could  provoke  an  editorial 
remark,  a  fact  totally  unintelligible  to  the  journalists  of  this 
generation  who,  on  the  wing  of  the  lightning,  hasten  to^ 
their  work. 

It  is  very  interesting  to  observe  the  gradual  approaches  to 
the  present  marvellous  success  in  newspaper  enterprise,  and 
the  variety  of  causes  that  have  tended  to  promote  it: — 
the  bringing  of  nations  within  speaking  distance  from  the 
one  end  of  the  earth  to  the  other,  whether  they  will  be 
friendly  or  not;  the  opening  up  of  new  spheres  of  com- 
mercial enterprise ;  the  evolution  of  new  interests  out  of 
each  fresh  discovery;  the  progress  of  the  principles  and  prac- 
tice of  free  trade  between  most  great  countries;  the  education 
of  the  masses,  and  extension  of  the  franchise ;  the  sudden- 
ness  with  which  it  has  been  proved  that  invasions  may  b& 
made  among  unsuspecting  people,  and  the  quick  destruction 
which  war  carries  in  its  terrible  train.  It  is  interesting  to 
mark  the  operation  of  these  causes,  and  how  they  have  ren- 
dered it  absolutely  necessary  to  the  security  and  grandeur  of 
each  separate  jpeople  that  takes  a  part  in  the  great  transac- 
tions of  mankind,  whether  in  peace  or  war,  that  they  have 
the  whole  world  at  every  moment  of  time  under  a  full  super- 
vision. To  meet  such  necessities  as  these,  there  sprang  up 
into  an  unprecedented  activity  the  quick-eyed,  ready-arme^ 
all-comprehensive  newspaper  of  the  present  day,  a  wonderfal 
phenomenon  everywhere,  almost  a  miracle  in  America. 

Let  us  take  a  glance  at  the  beginnings  of  American 
journalism.  Boston  was  the  first  city  in  the  New  World 
that  had  a  local  organ ;  but  the  attempt  to  establish  it  was 
at  the  outset  suppressed  by  the  authorities.  The  only  copy 
of  this  patriarch  of  the  American  Newspaper  Press  which 
escaped  destruction,  is  the  copy  that  may  still  be  seen 
in  the  State  Paper  Office  in  London.  It  is  a  small  quarta 
sheet,  one  of  the  four  pages  of  which  is  blank;  the  other 
three  are  filled  with  the  usual  details  of  local  occurrences^ 
somewhat  like  the  English  papers  of  the  time.  Nearly 
fourteen  years  afterwards  the  first  number  of  the  Boston 
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News-letter  was  issued.  In  1719  the  editor  enlarged  his  borders, 
in  order  ''to  make  the  news  newer  and  more  acceptable, 
whereby  that  which  seemed  old  in  the  former  half-sheets 
becomes  new  now  by  the  sheet.  This  time  twelvemonth 
we  were  thirteen  months  behind  with  the  foreign  news 
beyond  Great  Britain,  and  now  less  than  five  months ;  so 
that  we  have  retrieved  about  eight  months  since  January 
last."  He  goes  on  to  promise  his  readers  that  if  they  hold 
on  to  him  "  until  January  next,  life  permitted,  they  will  be 
accommodated  with  all  the  news  of  Europe  that  are  needful 
to  be  known  in  these  parts."  It  is  amusmg  to  compare  this 
with  the  state  of  things  brought  about  by  the  Atlantic  tele- 
graph, which  enables  the  enterprising  New  Yorker  to  give  his 
readers  intelligence  of  what  is  passing  here  almost  as  soon  as  it 
has  happened.  The  details  of  the  rivalries  of  these  ancient 
worthies  are  very  interesting.  The  following  passage  from 
an  address  to  his  readers,  issued  by  the  editor  just  referred 
to,  may  be  worth  reading,  as  it  shows  how  ambitious  were  the 
aims  of  the  journals  of  those  days : — 

"  The  design  of  this  paper  is  not  merely  to  amuse  the  reader,  much 
less  to  gratify  any  ill-tempers  by  reproach  or  ridicule,  to  promote  con- 
tention, or  espoose  any  party  among  us.  The  publisher,  on  the 
contrary,  laments  our  unhappy  and  dangerous  divisions,  and  he  would 
always  approve  himself  a^  a  peaceable  Mend  and  servant  to  all  ...  . 
He  longs  for  the  blissful  times  when  wars  shall  cease  to  the  end  of  the 
earth  ....  The  publisher  would,  therefore,  strive  to  oblige  all  his 
readers  by  publishing  those  transactions  that  have  no  relation  to  any  of 
our  quarrels.  For  this  end  he  proposes  to  extend  his  paper  to  the 
history  of  nature  among  ns,  as  well  as  of  political  and  foreign  afEigiirs. 
....  That  so  this  paper  may  in  some  degree  serve  for  the  Philo- 
sophical Transactions  of  New  England,  as  well  as  for  a  poKtical  history ; 
and  the  things  worthy  of  recording  in  this,  as  well  as]|in  other  parts  of 
the  world,  may  not  proceed  to  sink  into  eternal  oblivion,  as  they  have 
done  in  all  the  past  ages  of  the  aboriginal  and  ancient  inhabitants.'^ 

We  take  an  interest  in  noting  that  Green  was  succeeded 
by  John  Draper,  who  did  his  best  to  keep  down  the  rising 
spirit  of  independence.  His  paper  was  the  only  one  printed 
in  Boston  during  the  siege ;  and,  with  the  evacuation  of  the 
city  by  the  British  soldiers,  it  ceased  to  appear.  In  1721, 
James  Franklin  started  the  New  English  Courant,  now 
memorable  for  its  connection  with  the  celebrated  Benjamin 
Franklin,  his  brother.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  it  was 
very  early  embroiled  in  a  controversy  respecting  inoculation, 
which  however  was  opposed,  not  so  m^ch  by  scientific  and 
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professional  men,  as  by  the  clergy.  Many  of  the  greater 
Franklin's  earlier  writings  are  preserved  in  its  colnnms.  He 
afterwards  became  its  editor,  and  the  following  words  occur 
in  his  opening  address.  "  The  main  design  of  this  paper 
will  be  to  entertain  the  town  with  the  most  comical  and 
diverting  incidents  of  human  life,  which,  in  so  large  a  place 
as  Boston,  will  not  fail  of  a  universal  exemplification.  Nor 
shall  we  be  wanting  to  fill  up  these  papers  with  a  grateful 
interspersion  of  more  serious  morals,  which  may  be  drawn 
from  the  most  ludicrous  and  odd  parts  of  life." 

The  oldest  paper  in  Massachusetts  (we  speak,  however,  of  a 
period  not  very  recent)  has  a  singular  history.  ''In  July 
1774,  during  the  operation  of  the  Boston  Post  Bill,  and  soon 
after  the  landing  of  four  British  regiments,  Franklin's  odd 
device  was  adopted,  representing  Great  Britain  as  a  dragon, 
and  the  Colonies  as  a  snake  divided  into  nine  parts,  with  the 
motto  'join  or  die.*  But  Boston  grew  too  hot  for  the  patriotic 
printer,  and  he  had  to  remove  to  Worcester  on  the  day  of  the 
battle  of  Lexington.  Here  the  paper  continued  to  be  pub- 
lished until  1786;  the  lack  of  the  stirring  revolutionary 
matter  being  occasionally  supplied  by  the  republication  in  its 
columns  of  entire  books,  such  as  Robertson's  America  and 
Gordon's  History  of  the  Revolution.  But  this  journal,  like  so 
many  more,  was,  for  a  time,  killed  by  a  tax.  The  stamp  duty, 
imposed  in  March  1786,  though  amounting  to  but  two-thirds 
of  a  penny,  and  verjr  speedily  repealed,  led  to  the  suspension 
of  the  Spy  until  Apnl  1788.  At  that  period  it  was  resumed, 
and  it  still  continues  the  oldest  paper  in  Massachusetts." 

A  word  may  be  said,  before  we  reach  New  York,  about  the 
Southern  States.  We  take  the  following  from  a  most  com- 
prehensive paper  based  upon  minutes  of  evidence  before  a 
committee : — 

''  In  the  Southern  States  the  annals  of  newspapers,  as  of  so  much 
else,  may  be  far  more  compactly  dealt  with  than  is  possible  in  regard 
to  the  Northern  and  Middle  States.  Virginia,  notwithstanding  its 
precedency,  possessed  neither  newspaper  nor  printing-office  until 
1736,  so  that  (as  respects  one-half,  at  least,  of  the  wish)  there  was 
once  a  prospect  that  the  devout  aspiration  of  Sir  William  Berkeley 
might  be  realised.  '  Thank  God,*  said  this  Virginian  governor  in 
1671,  *  we  have  neither  free-school  nor  printing-press,  and,  I  hope, 
may  not  have  for  a  hundred  years  to  come.'  The  Virginia  papers 
occasionally  present  to  modem  readers  figures  of  Lih^y  at  their 
head  (sometimes  with  a  banner,  inscribed  Drapeau  sans  tdche),  whilst 
in  the  body  of  the  journal  comes  a  string  of  advertisements  headed 
*  Cash  for  Negroes.'    Those  who  love  America  best  may,  perhaps^ 
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be  apt  to  think  that  Sir  W.  Berkeley's  words  would  make  as  appro- 
priate a  motto.  This  great  qnestion  apart,  several  of  the  Yitginia 
papers  have  eyinced  considerable  ability  and  independence  of  spirit. 
The  earliest  journal  established  in  the  State  was  the  Virginia  Gazette, 
commenced  in  1736.  The  Bichmond  Enquirer,  which  started  in  1804, 
early  attained  a  leading  position.  In  1810  the  total  namber  of  Vir- 
g^ia  papers  was  23  ;  in  1828,  37  ;  at  the  census  of  1850,  67,  with 
an  average  total  circnlation  of  56,188  copies.  North  Carolina,  at  the 
last-named  date,  possessed  37  newspapers,  with  an  average  total  cir- 
culation of  25,439 ;  South  Carolina,  29,  with  a  similar  circnlation  of 
86,415;  Georgia,  26,  with  23,346;  Florida,  7,  with  3,500;  Alabama, 
46,  with  25,336." 

From  these  statistics  it  will  appear  that  the  South  has  not 
kept  pace  with  the  North  in  the  journalistic  element.  But 
now  to  return  to  New  York, 

The  New  York  papers  of  1840  are  described  as  "  heavy 
papers,"  and  as  costing  sixpence.  There  was  an  evident 
opening  for  a  sharp,  fresh,  unfettered,  and  cheap  organ,  when 
there  appeared  upon  the  field  a  man  of  great  sagacity,  indomi- 
table perseverance,  and  commanding  talents.  James  Gordon 
Bennett,  a  Scotchman,  who,  to  replenish  an  empty  exchequer, 
had,  like  many  a  bold  adventurer,  graduated  as  a  school- 
master, issued  the  New  York  Herald.  He  was  the  first  man 
in  the  world  who  was  bold  enough  to  depend  upon  the  common 
people  for  his  patronage ;  and  he  has  at  least  the  distinction 
of  having  been  the  pioneer  in  a  movement  in  whose  track 
both  hemispheres  have  followed. 

His  journal  still  holds,  as  to  circulation,  the  lead  of  the 
American  Press.  He  has  been  unscrupulous  and  unprincipled, 
but  that  has  probably  only  increased  his  immense  success. 

We  shall  not  attempt  to  justify  the  spirit  and  conduct  of 
the  New  York  Herald  from  the  outset.  We  simply  chronicle 
the  fact  that  the  proprietor  of  the  first  cheap  newspaper 
hewed  for  himself  a  new  way  into  the  multitude,  broke  down 
the  barriers  between  the  Press  and  the  people,  and  opened  up 
new  worlds  to  thousands  who  had  been  hitherto  sitting  in 
political  darlmess,  and  outside  the  pale  of  the  national  life  as 
such. 

Another  notable  figure  now  appears  upon  the  stage.  Availing 
himself  of  the  great  awakening  which  Mr.  Bennett  had  created, 
Horace  Greeley,  who  had  arrived  in  New  York  with  brains  in 
his  head  and  two  or  three  dollars  in  his  purse,  and  who  had 
served  a  hard  apprenticeship  to  the  business  of  a  printer, 
brought  out  the  now  notorious  Tribuiie,  with,  it  was  to  be 
hoped,  additional,  and,  we  may  add,  sensational  claims  upon 
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the  great  operative  classes  of  New  York  and  the  Union  at 
large.  With  that  rugged  intellect  and  daring  spirit  of  inno- 
vation for  which  New  England  has  gained  a  name,  the  editor 
of  the  Tribune  made  war  nnceasing  and  without  quarter  upon 
many  of  the  institutions  and  usages  in  Church  and  State  and 
social  relations.  He  assailed  the  hoary  tyranny  of  slavery  in 
all  its  aspects,  and  poured  upon  it  his  withering  indignation. 
Had  he  rested  there,  no  friend  of  man  could  or  would  take 
exception  to  the  fury  of  his  onslaught ;  but  he  invaded  the 
sanctities  of  the  family  and  the  rights  of  property,  and  by  an 
appeal  to  the  Socialistic  tendencies  of  advanced  thought  and 
the  new  light,  sought  to  put  in  jeopardy  the  very  altar  of  God. 
We  find  it  hard  to  spare  the  reputation  of  the  editor  of  the 
Tribune.  We  have  some  idea  of  the  temptations  that  cross 
the  path  of  a  man  who  must,  in  order  to  live  and  become 
influential,  meet  and  satiate  the  demands  of  the  public  who 
sustain  him.  But  there  is  a  limit  to  the  gratifying  of  popular 
passions,  and  we  hope  that  we  have  read  the  last  of  the  con- 
tributions which  used  to  proceed  from  such  women  as  the 
Richardson  tragedy  in  New  York  brought  to  the  front. 

It  was  in  the  furious  contest  with  Greeley  on  his  Socialistic 
tendencies  that  Mr.  Baymond,  the  subject  of  the  biography  of 
the  book  before  us,  first  came  prominently  into  the  notice  of 
the  New  York  world.  At  that  time  he  was  a  writer  for  the 
Courier  and  Enquirer.  Like  Bennett,  of  the  Herald,  and 
Greeley,  of  the  Tribune,  he  arrived  an  adventurer  in  New 
York.  He  graduated  in  the  Tribune  office,  on  an  aUowance 
of  seven  dollars  a  week.  By  industry  and  perseverance,  and 
close  study  of  politics,  he  attained  to  the  distinction  of  Mem- 
ber of  Congress,  President  of  the  Senate,  and  Lieutenant- 
Governor  of  the  State  of  New  York. 

But,  as  we  are  concerned  with  him  as  a  newspaper  man,  we 
repeat  that  his  controversy  with  Horace  Greeley  on  his  novel 
theories  opened  a  way  for  independent  action  on  his  part.  He 
projected  a  journal  of  his  own,  which  was  entitled  the  New 
York  Times,  its  design  being  to  meet,  in  a  Conservative  spirit, 
certain  wants,  and  therefore  certain  purposes,  which  none  of 
the  existing  penny  papers  fulfilled.  There  was  still  a  field 
unoccupied.  The  Herald,  it  was  said,  was  unscrupulous, 
gross,  sometimes  indecent,  and  not  unseldom  venal  too.  The 
Tribune  was  revolutionary,  abolitionist,  and  generally 
imcertain. 

There  must  be  an  organ — ^temperate,  but  not  time-serving ; 
progressive,  but  not  radical;  orthodox,  but  not  sectarian; 
and  Mr.  Baymond  became  the  editor  in  1851. 
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Here,  we  might  hope  that  we  are  getting  into  purer  waters; 
into  the  region  of  disinterested  benevolence.  But  the  cen- 
sorious world  will  have  their  scruples,  and  persist  in  ascribing 
the  origin  of  the  New  York  Times,  not  so  much  to  a  pure  and 
virtuous  desire  to  save  the  public  from  the  contamination  of 
Bennett  and  Greeley,  as  to  the  awakening  discovery  that  the 
Tribune,  only  nine  years  old,  had,  durmg  the  year  1850, 
cleared  for  its  proprietor  the  immense  sum  of  £12,000  sterling, 
or  60,000  dollars. 

Mr.  Raymond  was  triumphant  sooner  than  his  hopes  had 
anticipated.  During  the  first  year,'  seven  millions  and  a  half 
copies  were  printed,  giving  an  average  daily  circulation  of 
between  twenty-four  and  twenty-five  thousand.  It  is  said 
that  one  hundred  thousand  dollars  were,  during  the  year, 
spent  on  the  various  departments,  of  which  sum  thirteen 
thousand  dollars  were  expended  on  editors,  correspondents, 
and  contributors,  the  editor-in-chief  in  the  meantime  drawing 
only  fifty  dollars,  or  ten  pounds  sterling,  a  week. 

Looking  at  the  newspaper  as  a  mere  business  speculation, 
this  result  was  most  encouraging ;  and  we  are  much  disposed 
to  the  opinion  that,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  journals 
avowedly  set  up  in  some  very  pressing  political  emergency, 
those  who  view  newspapers  in  any  other  light,  or  propose  to 
work  them  on  any  other  plan^  than  as  simply  commercial 
speculations,  will  be  woefully  mistaken,  and  will  come  to 
loss.  In  a  certain  sense  they  lead  public  opinion ;  but  it  is 
more  correct  to  say  that  public  opinion  leads  them.  They  are 
mighty  agents  in  scattering  abroad  the  seeds  of  thought,  which 
bring  forth  the  fruit  of  a  general  intelligence ;  they  lay  the 
broad  base  of  free  inquiry,  and  create  for  themselves  a  con- 
stituency whose  interest  they  feel  bound  to  protect,  and  whose 
counsel  they  are  not  at  liberty  to  reject. 

The  complex  of  institutions,  poUtical  and  religious,  have 
created  a  public  sentiment  ia  this  country,  and  few  great 
journals  wHl  run  the  risk  of  defying  it.  The  Times  news- 
paper of  London  is  the  spirit  of  England.  Political  neces- 
sities or  expedients  are  our  apologies  for  that  apparent 
inconsistency  called  change.  No  Minister  will  undertake  to 
guide  the  Ship  of  State  by  observations  taken  a  thousand 
years  ago.  This  is  the  spirit  of  English  legislation.  The 
newspapers  catch  it  and  coin  it  into  money.  It  argues  well 
for  the  state  of  society  in  New  York  in  1857,  that  a  public 
existed  for  such  a  paper  as  Mr.  Raymond  established,  a  paper 
which  remains  to  this  day,  and  is  among  the  most  remune- 
rative in  the  world. 
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Few  newspapers  are  other  than  a  photograph  of  the 
opinions  of  the  people.  No  journal  can  exist  which  does  not, 
to  a  very  considerable  extent,  reflect  the  mind  of  a  large 
constituency.  It  is  on  this  account  that  we  may  judge  of  a 
nation  from  its  Press,  without  much  danger  of  error.  For 
instance,  we  may  form  a  pretty  accurate  idea  of  the  ruling 
powers  in  England  from  the  columns  of  the  Times.  It  is  a 
great  newspaper,  because  the  nation  that  it  leads,  or  rather 
that  leads  it,  is  great.  The  news,  fresh  every  morning  from 
all  parts  of  the  earth,  tells  of  a  people  whose  interests  are 
bounded  by  no  territorial  limits.  Its  tone  of  authority,  its 
almost  Imperial  bearing,  declare  that  it  is  familiar  with 
greatness,  conversant  with  vast  interests,  and  deep  in  the 
confidence  of  the  guides  of  the  State,  while  its  strict  imper- 
sonality adds  an  almost  irresistible  force  to  the  great  talent 
and  the  wide  culture  it  can  make  to  bear  on  every  subject 
that  concerns  its  "  renowned  and  ancient  England." 

In  the  United  States,  the  variety  of  the  people  that  con- 
stitute the  population  east,  west,  north  and  south,  is  such, 
that  no  one  organ  could  give  the  stranger  the  faintest  picture 
of  the  whole.  New  York  is  well  photographed  by  its  hundred 
and  fifty  ^newspapers.  The  city  is  a  sort  of  microcosm  of  the 
entire  globe — of  all  that  is  good,  and  of  all  that  is  bad.  The 
Herald,  which  is  the  greatest  paper  of  the  city,  or  in  the 
country,  is  both  good  and  bad,  useful  and  pernicious,  edifying 
and  diverting.  It  will,  at  any  cost  of  money  or  moraJity, 
serve  itself  and  please  the  people ;  in  fact,  it  may  be  judged 
what  a  place  New  York  is  out  of  the  pages  of  the  New  York 
Herald.  But  there  are  other  sources  from  which  to  form  an 
estimate  of  that  great  Babylon  ;  for  there  is  not  a  condition 
of  life  that  has  not  pressed  the  printer  into  its  ranks. 
Religion,  spiritualism,  the  rights  of  women ;  fashion,  frivolity, 
and  vulgarity ;  even  the  ring,  the  turf,  and  the  brothel — aH 
have  their  representatives  in  the  New  York  Press. 

Americans  will  naturally  complain  that  it  is  unjust  to 
denounce  New  York  for  the  eccentricity  and  immontlity  of 
its  Press,  seeing  that  other  cities,  and  London  particularly, 
have  likewise  a  plethora  of  pernicious  periodicals,  and  prints 
of  various  colours,  which  would  swell  beyond  even  their 
present  dimensions,  were  it  not  for  the  policeman  and  the 
magistrate.  On  the  principle  that  if  there  be  no  demand 
there  will  be  no  supply,  and  that  public  caterers  do  not  create, 
but  simply  gratify  tastes  already  existing,  the  Turf  and  the 
Ring  must  have  a  large  metropolitan  constituency.  There  is 
this  distinction  to  be  drawn  between  the  "fast"  Press  at 
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home  and  in  America.  In  London  it  is  by  no  means  so 
widely  disseminated  as  in  the  great  city  of  the  New  World. 
In  both  places  its  patrons  are  principally  composed  of  those 
who  follow  no  occupation,  and  who  have  received  some  degree, 
more  or  less,  of  worldly  culture.  In  London,  such  a  section 
of  the  community  must  be  looked  for  among  the  idle,  the 
wealthy,  perhaps  among  the  titled.  Soldiers,  sailors,  civilians 
of  easy  circumstances  and  of  easy  habits,  are  the  mainstay 
of  the  mire-mongers  of  our  metropolis.  Not  so  exactly  in 
New  York.  There  is  in  that  city  to  be  found  a  vast  multitude, 
the  like  of  which  could  not  be  seen  elsewhere  on  the  globe. 
They  are  the  roxvdies  of  the  city,  composed,  in  the  main,  of 
sons  of  wealthy  parvenus,  who  have  not  had  the  entrie  into 
good  society,  and  who  spend  their  whole  existence  in  fire 
companies,  volunteering,  and  "  playing  the  devil "  generally. 
This  main  body,  when  reinforced  by  the  rank  and  file  of 
ordinary  blackguardism,  constitute  a  very  great  army.  They 
can  all  read,  thanks  to  the  common  schools,  and  they  must 
have  a  literature,  and  especially  a  newspaper  literature ;  and 
as^  lawyers  and  doctors  are  said  to  thrive  well  upon  the 
mischiefs  and  maladies  of  mankind,  the  editors  of  rowdy 
journals  fatten  on  their  disgrace  and  villanies.  In  London, 
only  a  few  of  the  dangerous  and  idle  classes  can  read  a 
newspaper.  In  vain  does  the  organ  of  the  "  Coal-hole " 
reach  St.  Giles's,  however  much  it  may  enlighten  St.  James's. 
In  New  York  there  are  readers  everywhere ;  in  the  Bowery,  as 
well  as  in  Maddison  Square ;  the  daring  burglar  of  the  "  Five 
Points  "  has  this  in  common  with  the  reckless  libertine  of  the 
Fifth  Avenue,  that  each  will  have  the  JoUy  Joker  or  the 
Clipper  in  his  hand. 

We  must  bear  in  mind,  in  justice  to  our  cousins  across  the 
water,  that  New  York  is  not  ^^erica ;  it  is  rather  an  aggregate 
— and  an  aggregate  changing  its  nature  every  day  from  its 
accessions — of  all  the  cities  of  the  earth.  If  we  wish  to  see 
the  United  States  in  somewhat  of  a  settled  and  national  light, 
we  must  go  to  New  England,  or  to  some  of  the  older  Southern 
States.  To  judge  Massachusetts,  for  example,  by  the  standard 
of  the  Press  of  Boston,  would  be  to  judge  it  favourably.  The 
newspapers  there  have  very  plainly  in  view  a  dominant  class 
of  thoughtful,  earnest,  and  well-educated  men.  The  Press 
there  is  not  labouring  under  the  dreadful  pressure  of  a  pro- 
fligate people ;  and  we  are  bound  in  justice  to  testify  that  in 
the  various  provincifd  towns  the  same  characteristics  largely 
prevail.  And  if  we  should  place  in  this  category  many  very 
considerable  places  in  New  York  State,  we  may  assure  our 
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readers,  from  our  oyhol  experience,  that  we  shonld  be  only 
rendering  to  them  what  is  their  due ;  for  towns  and  Tillages 
which  can  get  along  without  either  public-house  or  policemen 
can  easily  dispense  with  a  profligate  Press. 

Of  Washington  we  can  say  little  that  is  creditable.  The 
newspapers  there  are  simply  among  the  contrivances  of 
political  adventurers,  and  with  this  remark  we  dismiss  them 
from  these  pages.  In  the  West  we  find  gratifying  signs  of 
progress.  Chicago  exercises  an  immense  power,  influence, 
generally  for  good,  through  her  most  creditable  journals.  The 
Tribune  there  is,  we  presume,  the  principal  organ.  It  is 
adapted,  not  to  the  city  merchants  and  persons  of  call  in  the 
city  only,  but  to  the  people  of  the  faivstretching  prairies,  and 
in  addressing  the  Western  Pioneers,  sharp,  short,  lightning 
sentences  must  be  summoned  to  the  service.  The  wild  hunter, 
leaning  on  his  rifle,  will  not  listen  to  a  long  sermon. 

The  missionary  must  strike  home  to  the  heart  of  the 
hearer  as  incisively  as  does  the  bullet  reach  the  heart  of  -the 
buffalo,  else  his  congregation  will  melt  away  into  nothing. 
And  if  a  Western  newspaper  fail  to  keep  a  weary  farmer 
alive  of  an  evening,  ''it's  no  use;"  hence,  we  suppose,  the 
large  place  that  is  yielded  in  a  great  many  journals  to  sensa- 
tion stories  and  to  infinite  specimens  of  American  wit  and 
humour. 

The  personalities  of  the  New  York  Press  five-and-twenty 
years  ago  had  become  proverbial.  Such  was  the  fierce  rivalry 
between  the  great  papers,  after  the  introduction  of  the 
Tribune  to  the  city,  that  one  is  disposed  to  treat  some  of  the 
''  leaders  '*  of  the  period  as  worthy  of  a  place  among  the 
curiosities  of  literature.  For  example  the  Courier  and 
Enquirer,  in  1844,  thus  assails  Greeley : — 

"  The  editor  of  the  Tribune  ia  a  philosopher ;  we  are  a  Christian. 
He  is  a  pupil  of  Graham,  and  would  have  all  the  world  live  upon 
brown  bread  and  sawdnat.  .  .  .  He  seeks  for  notorieiy  by  pretending 
to  great  eccentricity  of  character  and  habit.  •  .  .  He  lays  claim  to 
greatness  by  wandering  throngh  the  street  with  a  hat  doable  the 
size  of  his  head,  a  coat  after  the  fashion  of  Jacob's,  with  one  leg  of 
his  pantaloons  inside  and  the  other  ontside  the  boot,  or  with  booto  all 
bespattered  with  mud,  or  possibly  a  shoe  on  one  foot  and  a  boot  on 
the  other,  and  glorying  in  an  nnwashed  and  unshaven  person.  We 
on  onr  part  recognise  the  social  obligations  to  dress  and  wash. 
Indeed  there  is  not  the  slightest  resemblance  between  the  editor  of 
the  Triune  and  ourselves,  politically,  morally,  or  socially,  and  it  is 
only  when  his  affectations  and  impudence  become  unbearable  that  we 
condescend  to  notice  him  or  his  press." 
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Sach  was  the  mine  sprimg  upon  the  notorious  Horace 
Greeley,  by  no  less  a  notoriety  than  Colonel  Webb;  but  it  will 
be  seen  in  the  sequel  that  he  got  as  good  as  he  gave : — 

<<  The  editor  of  the  Tribune  is  the  son  of  a  poor  and  hnmble  farmer, 
came  to  New  York  a  minor,  without  a  friend  within  two  hundred 
mfles,  less  than  ten  dollars  in  hi^  pocket,  and  precious  little  besides ; 
he  has  never  had  a  dollar  from  a  relative,  and  has  for  years  laboured 
under  a  load  of  debt.  .  .  .  Henceforth  he  may  be  able  to  make  a 
better  show,  if  deemed  essential  by  his  friends.  That  he  ever  affected 
eooentrioity  is  untme,  and  certainly  no  costnme  he  ever  appeared  in 
would  create  snoh  a  sensation  in  Broadway  as  that  James  Watson 
Webb  wonld  have  worn  but  for  the  clemency  of  Qovernor  Seward. 
Heaven  grant  that  our  assailant  may  never  hang  with  such  a  weight 
on  another  Whig  executive  1     We  drop  him." 

The  personalities  of  the  leading  papers  were  not  confined 
to  the  duels  of  rivals.  Whatsoever  would  sell  the  paper,  even 
if  it  should  raise  the  laugh  at  the  editor,  was  eagerly  adopted. 
The  most  curious  specimen  of  this  is  to  be  found  in  the  New 
York  Herald  of  June  1840. 

James  Gordon  Bennett  is  about  to  be  married,  and  he 
issues  a  proclamation  in  his  own  paper,  the  beginning  of 
which  is  too  vUe  to  quote,  but  in  which  are  the  following 
sentences,  which  illustrate  the  early  character  of  the  American 
Press — 

^'  I  Bonght  and  found  a  fortune, — a  large  fortune.  She  has  no 
Stonnington  shares  or  Manhattan  stock,  bat  in  purity  and  upright- 
eonsness  she  is  worth  half  a  million  of  pure  coin ;  in  good  sense  and 
ekgance  another  half  million ;  in  sonl,  mind,  and  beauty,  millions 
upon  millions,  equal  to  the  whole  specie  of  aJl  the  rotten  banks  in 
the  world ;  and  the  patronage  of  the  public  to  the  Herald  is  nearly 
twenty-five  thousand  dollars  a  year  ....  My  ardent  desire  in  hfe 
has  been  to  reach  the  highest  order  of  human  excellence  by  the 
shortest  out  possible.  Association  night  and  day,  in  war  and  peace, 
with  snoh  a  woman,  most  produce  some  curious  results  in  my  heart 
and  feelings,  and  these  wiU  develop  in  due  time  in  the  columns  of 
the  fferaW 

In  the  postscript  Bennett  gives  notice  that  he  shall  have  no 
time  to  waste  on  editors  who  may  attack  him  ''  until  after 
marriage  and  the  honeymoon." 

There  is  one  class  of  journals  that  has  never  secured  the 
patronage  of  the  Americans.  Whereas  Punch  has  for  thirty 
years  kept  England  in  a  roar  of  laughter,  and  others  have 
successfully  followed  in  his  wake,  no  comic  paper  has  be- 
come an  institution  in  any  city  of  the  Union.    We  are  told 
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that  soon  after  John  Brougham  started  the  Lantemj  he  met 
his  rival  on  the  stage,  Burton,  in  a  restaurant.  Burton,  upon 
being  asked — "Have  you  read  the  Lantern  this  week?" 
replied  "  No !  I  never  read  the  thing  unless  I'm  drunk." 
Whereupon  Brougham  immediately  rose  from  the  table  at 
which  he  was  sitting,  advanced,  hat  in  hand,  towards 
Burton,  and  making  a  bow  in  his  grandest  manner,  observed, 
"  Then,  Mr.  Burton,  I  am  sure  of  one  constant  reader." 

In  the  language  of  the  country.  Burton  was  "  flattened."  But 
even  that  solitary  reader,  Lantern  and  all,  have  disappeared, 
and  nothing  remains  but  the  memories  of  the  Momuses  and 
Yoricks  of  the  past. 

It  requires  some  knowledge  of  the  peculiarities  of  the 
people  and  of  the  Press  to  account  for  the  extinction  of  comic 
periodicals  in  this  country.  One  cause  is  the  extreme  sensi- 
tiveness of  Americans;  they  will  suffer  neither  friend  nor 
stranger  to  expose  even  their  admitted  follies  to  the  broad 
light  of  the  world.  James  Eussel  Lowell  or  Oliver  Wendell 
Holmes  may  venture  upon  the  patronage  of  the  selectest 
circles  when  they  satirise  their  countrymen  in  a  well  got-up 
book ;  but  even  they  would  fail,  week  after  week,  to  secure 
support  adequate  to  keep  up  a  perpetual  fire  against  the 
crimes  and  inanities  of  the  nation. 

Another  cause  is,  that  even  were  the  Americans  inclined 
to  patronise  periodicals  of  the  kind  referred  to,  there  would 
be  a  difficulty  in  furnishing  interesting  matter  and  striking 
cartoons  all  the  year  round.  There  is  a  class  in  London  who 
are  reckoned  fair  game — ^the  great  Ministry  of  the  Grown 
and  world-distinguished  veterans  in  all  the  high  walks  of 
human  ambition.  These  men  can  bear  a  joke  such  as  Punch 
fires  at  them ;  the  world  laughs,  and  they  laugh  too.  They 
in  effect  say — it  pleases  the  people,  and  it  does  us  no  harm. 
But  there  is  no  such  easy-going  class  in  America.  Eveiy 
man  there  is  as  good  as  another ;  and  persons  on  the  same 
level,  at  least  in  their  own  estimation,  will  not  be  made  butts 
of  by  their  fellows.  General  Grant  would  march  with  his 
legions  "  into  the  mouth  of  hell,"  but  he  would  fly  before  the 
uplifted  Tomahawk  of  a  satirical  Press.  Another  cause  of 
the  lack  of  steady  support  to  such  periodicals  lies  in  this — 
that  most  of  the  ordinary  newspapers  devote  a  column  or 
perhaps  more  to  the  latest  jokes  uttered  abroad.  Punch 
is  reproduced  by  the  Harpers  in  their  Magazine  and  in  their 
Weekly. 

In  this  indirect  mode  our  cousins  will  even  hear  a  laugh  at 
their  own  expense. 
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But,  as  for  supporting  an  institution  set  up  for  no  other 
purpose  than  to  make  a  laughing-stock  of  them,  they  are 
not  the  people  to  stand  that. 

In  the  provincial  newspapers  we  have  a  constant  succession, 
too,  of  harmless,  though  miserably  vulgar,  specimens  of  the 
humour  that  grows  out  of  the  simple  manners  and  customs 
of  the  people.  For  example,  editors  of  rival]  newspapers  are 
in  the  habit  of  setting  forth  the  superior  advantages  of  their 
respective  journals  as  media  for  advertisements.  The  whole 
compass  of  comic  literature,  ancient  and  modern,  has  nothing 
to  surpass,  or  indeed  to  equal,  the  low  humour  of  these 
advertisements.  One  paper  had  such  remarkable  energy  in 
its  words  that  when  the  editor  was  writing  an  advertisement 
to  recover  a  lost  dog,  the  dog  walked  in !  Contemptible  as 
this  kind  of  stufif  is,  it  rises  to  the  dignity  of  a  new  order  of 
national  comedy  in  America.  The  boundless  prodigality  of 
invention  in  this  kind  gives  to  what  is  very  vile  in  itself  a 
certain  representative  character. 

In  a  community  where  voluntary  subscription  is  the  only 
earthly  hope  of  the  various  Churches,  it  may  be  expected  that 
every  expedient  will  be  adopted  to  rally  the  people  round  their 
respective  banners.  The  agency  of  the  Press  is  not  neglected. 
There  is  no  sect,  however  poor,  that  does  not  possess  its 
periodical.  The  Wesleyan  and  the  Presbyterian  Churches,  in 
particular,  abound  in  religious  literature.  The  New  York 
Observer  and  Independent  profess  a  sort  of  Catholic  Protest- 
antism. They  claim  the  faculty  of  seeing  more  than  one  side 
of  the  questions  of  the  Churches,  and  they  aspire  to  an  atmo- 
sphere clearer  and  healthier  than  that  of  the  sects.  As  in  the 
State  every  man  who  belongs  to  a  party,  and  has  a  vote,  must 
have  his  newspaper,  with  its  accounts  of  all  party  caucuses, 
conventions,  torch-light  processions,  triumphs  and  defeats,  bo 
must  the  American  church-goer  have  his  Church  newspaper, 
and  its  sacred  details  of  those  various  transactions  in  which, 
from  having  a  part  in  them,  he  takes  a  sort  of  patron's 
interest. 

The  author  of  the  book  before  us  writes  very  severely  con- 
cerning the  singular  animosity  that  disgraces  the  literature 
of  the  Religious  Press.  We  are  to  bear  in  mind  that  ani- 
mosity may  be  detected  in  other  criticisms  besides  those  of 
the  editors  of  Church  journals,  and  that  the  remarks  of  our 
author  may  furnish  an  illustration.  It  is  much  to  be  desired 
that  charity  should  characterise  the  writings  of  the  self- 
appointed  censors  of  the  Press.  None  know  better  than  they 
that  to  err,  to  come  short,  is  only  to  be  human,  and  that  if 
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the  newspapers  of  the  Churches  do  give  forth  a  certain  sonnd, 
it,  in  the  vast  majority  of  instances,  is  the  result  of  such  deep 
convictions  of  truth  and  duty,  as  purely  political  journals 
cannot  afford  to  entertain.  Of  all  the  newspapers  issued  in 
the  United  States,  the  Sunday  Papers  are  the  least  religious. 
Such  papers  as  the  Sunday  Dispatch  and  Mercury  are  read  by 
at  least  one-half  of  the  entire  population  of  New  York,  while 
there  remains  a  sufficient  custom  for  the  Sunday  issues  of  the 
Herald,  the  World,  and  the  Times.  To  provide  a  secular 
literature  for  the  day  of  rest  is,  in  the  estimation  of  many  of 
M,  to  do  wrong;  it  is  to  gratify  an  irreverential,  an  un- 
christian taste.  But  this  is  not  the  specific  evil  inflicted  upon 
society  by  the  Sunday  Papers,  properly  so  called.  If  it  were 
ordinary  news,  such  as  the  Herald  and  Times  furnish,  it  were 
defendable  on  the  low  ground  that  the  people  will  suffer  no 
interruption  in  their  intercourse  through  the  Press  with  the 
world ;  but  no  such  excuse  can  be  offered  for  such  papers. 
The  object  of  such  papers  as  the  Dispatch  or  the  Mercury  is 
not  to  instruct,  or  even  purvey  news ;  it  is  to  deprave  and 
corrupt. 

It  will  not  fail,  we  trust,  to  interest  our  readers,  if  we  present 
them  with  a  bird's-eye  view  of  the  New  York  Press  as  it  is  con- 
ducted at  this  hour.  We  are  informed  that  each  of  the  great  daily 
papers  employs  more  than  a  hundred  men  in  different  depart- 
ments, and  expends  half  a  milUon  of  dollars  annually;  that  the 
editorial  corps  of  each  of  the  morning  papers  issued  on  the 
first  day  of  the  present  year  numbered  at  least  half  a  score  of 
persons;  reporters  in  equal  force;  that  there  were  sixty 
printers,  twenty  carriers,  and  a  dozen  mailing  clerks  and 
book-keepers.  We  are  informed  that  editorial  salaries  now 
range  from  twenty-five  to  sixty  dollars  a  week  (£5  to  £12), 
and  (as  quoted  before)  that  ''  the  gross  receipts  of  a  great 
daily  paper  for  a  year  often  reach  the  sum  of  one  million 
dollars,  of  which  an  average  of  one-third  is  clear  profit." 

In  the  organization  of  a  daily  newspaper  in  New  York,  the 
Chief  Editor  controls  all  the  details  of  the  editorial  depart- 
ment ;  his  decrees  being  final  in  all  matters  concerning  the 
tone  of  the  journal,  the  engagement  of  assistants,  and  the 
preparation  of  the  contents  of  each  sheet.  His  partners  are 
charged  with  the  affairs  of  business,  and  he  meets  them  in 
consultation,  but  in  his  own  department  he  is  supreme.  One 
assistant,  placed  in  charge  of  the  news,  is  known  as  the 
Night  Editor.  Another,  to  whom  is  given  the  place  and 
title  of  the  City  Editor,  directs  the  work  performed  by  the 
reporters  who  gather  up  the  local  intelligence  of  the  day. 
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A  special  department  is  devoted  to  the  Money  Market,  and 
the  assistant  in  charge  is  the  Financial  Editor.  Another 
gives  his  attention  to  the  literature  of  the  time,  and  he  is 
Literary  Editor.  There  are  critics  of  the  drama  and  the 
opera,  and  the  staff  of  editorial  writers  who  are  in  direct 
commnnication  with  their  chief,  receiving  his  saggestions, 
and  writing  articles  on  topics  indicated  by  him  or  upon  others 
of  their  own  selection,  which  are  submitted  for  his  approval ; 
and  thus  a  machine  of  the  most  difficult  complications  moves 
harmoniously  along. 

The  Associated  Press  Agency  in  New  York  was  organised 
for  the  purpose  of  simplifying  and  cheapening  the  communi- 
cation of  the  news  of  the  world.  It  is  at  present  composed 
of  the  proprietors  of  seven  daily  papers,  and,  through  agents 
established  in  London  and  Liverpool,  in  Montreal,  Quebec, 
and  all  the  great  cities  of  the  Union,  the  history  of  mankind 
is  written  each  successive  hour.  The  evening  papers  are 
permitted  to  use  the  intelligence  furnished  by  this  great 
Association  at  an  average  cost  of  eight  thousand  dollars  a 
year  from  each ;  and  outside  of  New  York  there  is  a  large 
and  remunerative  trade  driven  of  the  same  sort.  We  are 
informed  by  the  New  York  Times  that  those  seven  papers  of 
the  Press  Association  print  112,000,000  sheets  annually,  and 
receive  $2,500,000  from  advertisements ;  and  that  the  entire 
Daily  Press  of  the  city  has  an  income  of  $8,700,000,  contri- 
l>uted  by  the  public  for  knowing  the  news  of  the  day ;  while 
there  are  the  weekly,  semi-weekly,  monthly,  and  quarterly 
periodicals,  with  an  issue  of  150,000,000  a  year,  and  a 
revenue  of  about  seventeen  millions  of  dollars. 

These  facts  and  figures  are  of  interest  to  us  mainly  through 
the  light  which  they  cast  upon  phases  of  human  life.  How 
different  those  new  people,  panting  at  the  edge  of  the  ocean 
for  the  news  of  Europe  to  be  unladen  out  of  the  depths,  from 
ihe  wing  of  the  lightning, — how  different  from  their  old 
fathers  of  the  days  of  the  good  Queen  Bess,  who  never 
thought  of  reading  news-letter  or  bulletin,  except  when  such 
a  monster  as  the  Spanish  Armada  disturbed  their  serene 
composure. 

It  appears  that  it  was  the  terror  of  war  that  at  first  in- 
spired an  editor.  We  have  it  on  record  that  it  was  out  of  the 
struggle  between  the  Republic  of  Venice  and  Solyman  II.  in 
Dalmatia,  that  the  first  Gazette  originated.  It  was  a  written 
sheet,  exhibited  at  a  public  place  to  be  read  for  a  coin  called 
a  gazetta  (hence  the  name) ;  and  we  are  further  informed  that 
this  unpretending  sheet  continued  in  existence  till  the  end  of 
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the  sixteenth  century^  and  long  after  the  invention  of  printings 
and  still  in  manuscript.  It  is  only  after  we  think  of  this 
Venetian  Gazetta,  and  the  Armada  Press  of  England,  and 
then  of  our  maryellous  photographs  of  the  living  moving 
world  in  all  its  parts,  that  we  can  estimate  worthily  the 
almost  incredible  velocity  of  the  progress  of  mankind. 

In  the  United  States,  the  school  and  the  newspaper  hav& 
progressed  together.  That  a  man  be  ignorant  of  letters  is  a 
disgrace  to  a  Bepublic ;  it  is  also  its  weakness.  Shall  we  say 
that  it  is  almost  equally  deplorable  that  he  be  without  a 
newspaper.  But  it  does  not  happen  that  in  every  nation  the 
school  and  the  newspaper  go  hand-in-hand.  Prussia  haa 
a  well-educated  people,  so  far  as  schools  and  colleges  and 
universities  have  it  in  their  power  to  educate,  but  Prussia 
has  few  newspapers  for  her  people  to  read.  It  is  politics,  it 
is  self-interest  in  the  all-important  matter  of  governing  free 
men,  that  creates  a  demand  for  a  free  and  cheap  news- 
paper. It  is  political  power  and  self-assertion  that  are  the 
power  of  the  Press.  In  the  United  States,  besides  5,000^ 
journals  published  for  those  that  speak  the  English  language, 
there  are  upwards  of  two  hundred  issued  for  the  exclusive 
benefit  of  Germans,  Scandinavians,  Frenchmen,  Italians, 
Bohemians,  and  Dutchmen — foreign-tongued  nationalisms 
that  could  exist  in  their  fatherlands  without  such  a  luxury, 
but  who,  no  sooner  than  they  breathe  the  air  of  the  "land  of 
the  West,''  demand  a  newspaper  as  a  right,  and  enjoy  it  as 
those  can  who  have  discovered  a  new  sense  and  a  new 
sensation. 

It  cannot  but  be  manifest  to  every  thinking  person  that  the 
power  of  such  an  institution  as  this  is  almost  beyond  esti- 
mating in  words.  It  is  an  education  that  pervades  society 
thoroughly,  exerting  its  influence  when  the  school  ends  and 
upon  those  whom  the  school  has  surrendered.  Great  multi- 
tudes derive  all  their  impressions  from  their  daily  paper, 
derive  from  it  all  their  opinions,  and  receive  from  it  the 
colouring  of  their  motives,  aims,  and  desires.  We  have 
observed  that,  in  America,  the  religious  paper  is  a  more 
amply  sustained  thing  than  in  England.  It  is  much  more 
powerful  both  for  good  and  evil.  One  who  thinks  well 
of  American  institutions,  and  hopes  much  from  their 
prosperity,  must  needs  look  with  considerable  anxiety  upon 
their  tendencies.  It  is  easy  to  sneer  at  and  condemn  their 
vulgarity,  their  indifference  to  the  common  decencies,  and 
carelessness  of  the  feelings  of  those  concerning  whom  they 
write.     It  is  almost  impossible,  further,  to  note  with  any 
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complacency  their  familiarity  with  sacred  things^  the  irre- 
yerence  of  their  style,  and  their  commercial  way  of  looking 
at  everything  heavenly  and  earthly.  But  a  candid  observer 
will  note  the  signs  of  a  healthy  desire  to  promote  every  good 
cause,  and  co-operate  with  every  good  agency.  And,  among 
the  elements  of  hope  for  America,  this  is  not  the  least,  that 
the  religious  Press,  when  really  religious,  is  deeply  in  earnest. 
There  are  son;^e  writers  who  are  possessed  by  a  sense  of  the 
dignity  of  their  function,  and  not  insensible  to  their  respon- 
sibilities. We  close  with  a  few  sentences  from  the  article  on 
"  Newspapers  "  in  the  Encyclopisdia  Britannica,  to  which  we 
have  been  indebted  for  many  of  these  statistics. 

"  To  say  that  the  Newspaper  Press,  with  all  its  ability  and  influence, 
is  as  yet  but  at  the  threshold  of  its  career,  is  neither  presumptuous  nor 
hazardous.  In  Britain,  as  well  as  in  America,  the  journals  that  unite 
the  highest  order  of  talents  with  a  manifestly  conscientious  sense  of 
responsibihty  for  the  use  of  them,  do  but  put  into  stronger  light  the 
defects  of  their  opposites.  We  as  httle  believe  that  the  newspaper,  at 
its  best,  will  ever  supersede  books  and  pulpit,  as  we  have  faith  in 
the  much-bmied  but  very  silly  assertion,  that  •  a  number  of 
TJie  Times  contains  more  instruction  than  all  Thucydides.'  Until 
the  journalists  and  the  readers  of  a  country  are  alike  imbued 
with  the  spirit  of  (at  least)  their  national  classics,  neither  the 
full  powers  nor  the  highest  functions  of  journalism  will  be  elicited. 
But  when  a  pubHc  thus  intellectuaUy  nurtured  shall  be  daily  addressed 
by  a  Press  plainly  under  the  guidance  of  religious  principle,  then  un- 
questionably the  power  of  instilling  the  same  thought,  at  the  same 
moment,  into  thousands  of  minds  will  prove  the  mightiest  of  all  the 
secular  agents  of  civilisation,  the  most  effective  of  all  curbs  on  mis- 
goyemment,  Phether  arising  from  the  errors  of  rulers,  or  the  temporary 
excitements  of  popular  majorities." 

We  can  only  express  oar  hope  that,  both  in  England  and 
America,  all  causes  of  distrust  and  enmity  being  removed, 
there  may  be  a  wholesome  rivalry  in  this,  as  in  all  other 
respects, — ^the  elevation  of  the  Newspaper  Press. 

It  is  gratifying  to  observe  many  signs  of  that  elevation. 
The  papers,  for  instance,  that  write  temperately  on  topics 
of  an  irritating  nature  are  listened  to  with  more  complacency, 
and  are  beginning  to  have  greater  weight  in  the  public  mind. 
The  extracts  which  we  observe  in  our  prints  from  those  on 
the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic  are  decidedly  more  peaceable 
in  their  tone,  less  extravagant  in  their  pretensions,  and  less 
reckless  in  their  sporting  with  national  susceptibilities. 
There  is'  great  encouragement  in  this.  ^  In  vain  are  commis- 
sions appointed,  and  statesmen  wearying  their  brains  with 
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schemes  of  international  reconciliation ;  if  the  Daily  Press, 
which  feeds  the  public  appetite  and  gives  direction  and 
strength  to  the  public  excitement,  is  wholly  influenced  by 
rancour  and  unreflecting  national  pride.  The  responsibility 
that  rests  upon  some  of  the  American  papers  for  the  industry 
with  which  they  have  sought  to  influence  their  countrymen 
against  England,  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  exaggerate.  It 
might  almost  be  said  that  the  terrible  exciteij^ent  which  has 
openly  raged  or  burned  with  suppressed  intensity  has  been 
kept  alive  by  them.  But  we  must  hope  that  the  great  evil 
is  past ;  and  that  with  the  results  of  the  great  International 
Commission  an  era  of  international  comity  will  begin  among 
the  leaders  of  the  Press  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic. 
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Aet.  VI. — The  Cromwellian  Settlement  of  Ireland.  By  John 
P.  Pbenderoast,  Barrister-at-law.  Second  Edition, 
enlarged.    London:  Longmans.     1870. 

There  is  no  such  thing  (says  Mr.  Gladstone)  as  a  one- 
legged  nation  ;  yet  the  persistent  animosity  with  which  the 
Lrish  have  always  regarded  the  English  would  seem  to  indi- 
cate that  a  people  of  abnormally  long  memory  has  been 
developed  in  the  sister  island.  Something  must,  no  doubt,  be 
laid  to  the  account  of  "  race."  The  Welsh  have  kept  up,  in 
a  quiet  way,  a  good  deal  of  ill-feeling  against  their  "  Saxon  " 
neighbours,  and  this  they  show  freely  enough  on  occasion. 
The  said  "Saxon"  bears  conquering  better  than  the  Celt: 
it  is  so  in  England;  it  is  so  in  Bayeuxland,  where  the 
spectacle  of  the  tall,  stout  Teutonic  yeoman  kept  down  by 
the  little  French  soldier  disgusts  Mr.  Freeman  so  much. 
The  ^  Gelt  has  more  of  that  tenacity  which  marks  the 
aborigine,  and  which  has  caused  (rather  than  whisky,  or 
■even  small-pox)  the  destruction  of  so  many  aboriginal  races. 
Unfortunately  for  the  peace  of  Great  Britain,  the  Celt  refuses 
to  disappear :  he  even  shows  a  wonderful  power  of  recovery 
that  puts  him  out  of  the  list  of  Mr.  Kingsley's  "  rotting 
races."  He  surges  over  each  successive  stratum  of  invaders, 
and  even  sweeps  on  beyond  his  own  bounds  into  their  peculiar 
territory.  His  hatred  of  "  Saxons,"  however,  is  founded  on 
a  pretty  sure  instinct.  We  spoke  of  the  "  Saxon  "  as  patient  of 
conquest,  but  he  has  never  yet  been  tried  with  extermination : 
the  Norman  overthrow  of  England,  the  French  annexation 
of  Bayeuxland,  brought  about,  at  most,  a  change  of  owner- 
ship. A  more  paraUel  case  is  that  of  the  formation  of  the 
Danelagh,  to  which  the  English  did  not  submit  with  any  great 
equanimity.  Satan  said  of  Job,  that,  if  God  went  far  enough 
in  His  chastisements,  the  much-enduring  man  would  end  by 
cursing  Him  to  His  face.  So  might  the  Celt  say:  "You 
Saxons  bore  well  enough  a  repeated  change  of  masters ;  you 
bore  all  the  hard  names  which  William  of  Malmesbury,  and 
Giraldus,  and  the  rest  of  them  applied  to  you :  you  were 
wise;  hard  words  break  no  bones;  and  you,  who  have  no  innate 
loyalty,  doubtless  found  one  master  just  as  good  as  another. 
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But  had  yon  been  evicted  wholesale,  and  shut  in  among  the 
marshes  round  the  Wash,  while  the  place,  not  only  of  land- 
lord but  of  labourer,  was  taken  by  a  swarm  of  *  Popish' 
Frenchmen,  my  opinion  is,  not  only  that  you  would  hate 
Frenchmen  and  Papists  with  an  unextinguishable  hatred, 
but  that  you  would  be,  at  least,  as  persistent  as  we  have  been 
in  your  efforts  to  get  back  into  your  own  again." 

There  are  reasons  for  this  unhappily  persistent  ill-feeling ; 
for  (despite  the  taint  of  aboriginality,  a  taint  which  we  can 
only  insist  on  by  belying  all  the  "Milesian"  traditions)  the 
Irish  are  a  reasoning,  if  not  always  a  reasonable,  people.  Mr. 
Prendergast's  book  explains  one  grand  set  of  reasons,  on 
which  the  Irish,  with  perverse  ingenuity,  tcill  go  on  arguing 
wrongly.  If  they  argued  rightly  on  wrong  data,  they  would 
be  madmen ;  what  they  deserve  to  be  called  for  assuming 
that  the  average  Englishman  of  to-day  feels  towards  an 
"  Irish  Papist "  just  as  a  Cromwellian  felt  two  centuries  ago, 
and  that  sensation  leaders  in  Times  or  Standard,  and  disgrace- 
ful caricatures  in  Punch,  and  outcries  of  their  own  landlords, 
are  to  be  taken  as  expressing  the  sentiments  of  the  English 
nation,  we  need  not  stop  to  inquire.  Their  data  are  right ; 
for,  unhappily,  the  Cromwellians  did  act  as  they  say---did 
things  far  worse  than  have  yet  got  into  print,  and  the  English 
papers  do  forget  themselves,  and  say  and  draw  things  that  the 
nation  at  large  is  heartily  ashamed  of.  But  their  way  of 
using  their  data  is  wrong,  as  is  proved  by  the  Church  Bill 
and  the  Land  Bill,  and  the  whole  tone  of  English  feeling 
towards  Ireland  for  years  past.  To  say,  **  You  cannot  help 
hating  us  and  planning  our  extirpation  now,  because  your 
ancestors  did  their  best  to  extirpate  us  more  than  200  years 
ago,"  is  foolish  enough ;  but  the  Irish  do  say  it,  and  the  fact 
that  the  Cromwellian  settlement  is  generally  understood  to 
have  been  the  Nemesis  of  the  Irish  massacre  of  1641  justifies 
them  in  assigning  t )  that  affair  a  great  deal  of  importance. 

The  case,  as  the  Irish  state  it,  is  that  the  new  English 
"  undertakers,"  and  others,  who  had  come  over  since  1601, 
holding  the  land  *'  as  an  unarmed  garrison "  (as  Sir  H. 
Sydney  said  they  would  be),  did,  by  their  greed  and  their  per- 
secutions, force  not  only  the  native  Irish  but  the  other 
English  settlers  also  into  disaffection.  They  imported  (what 
was  unknown  before)  the  bitterness  of  religious  tyranny :  thus 
"  at  Michaelmas  Term,  1616,  the  jurors  who  were  imprisoned 
for  refusing  to  find  verdicts  against  their  fellow-Catholics, 
were  packed  in  jail  like  herrings  in  a  barrel;  their  fines 
reached  to  £16,000  (£8,000  in  Cavan  alone),  which  went,  not 
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to  the  poor  of  the  parishes,  but  to  private  favourites.  Out  of 
such  fines  was  built  the  primate's  palace  at  Drogheda ;  lists 
of  all  who  did  not  attend  the  English  service  were  tendered 
to  grand  juries,  in  order  to  be  presented  for  fines."  The 
same  system  which  was  used  to  crush  Puritanism  in  England, 
and  to  force  Prelacy  on  the  Scotch,  was  employed  in  Ireland 
to  bring  about  conformity  to  the  Establishment.  Why  did 
not  the  Irish  make  common  cause  with  the  Liberal  party  in 
Great  Britain  ?  StraiBford's  treatment  of  them  partly  accounts 
for  this :  his  thoroughness  not  only  cowed  them  but  made 
them  actually  like  the  cause  which  he  represented.  But 
mainly,  the  Irish  kept  aloof  because  they  were  never  invited 
to  join.  Pym  would  as  soon  have  thought  of  offering  equal 
laws  to  Irish  Papists,  as  some  discontented  Ephor  would  of 
proposing  to  admit  helots  to  the  fuU  rights  of  citizenship. 
That  O'Gonnell  and  his  tail  should  be  a  power  in  an  Imperial 
Parliament  was  a  wonder  reserved  for  the  nineteenth  century. 
An  O'Connell  was  impossible  till  "  the  rights  of  man  "  had 
come  to  be  more  f  uUy  understood  than  they  were  even  by  the 
giants  of  the  Long  Parliament.  The  Irish,  therefore,  feeling 
that  between  them  and  the  Puritans  there  was  an  impassable 
gulf,  drew  naturally  enough  to  the  Stuart  side.t  They  thought 
they  could  buy  toleration  as  the  price  of  helping  the  King  : 
they  were  assured,  too,  by  busy  emissaries,  that  Charles  was 
at  heart  a  Catholic,  and  that  what  he  did  against  their  faith 
was  forced  upon  him  by  the  English  heretics ;  as  soon  as  he 
should  be  free  from  Parliamentary  control,  they  would  see 
how  truly  he  was  well-disposed  to  them.  Hence,  although 
Strafford's  plan  for  overawing  England  by  bringing  across  a 
regular  Irish  army  failed,  and  Charles's  mad  zeal  in  Scotland 
hurried  matters  on,  the  Irish  were  not  at  all  averse  to  the 
proposals  which  the  King  made  them  in  1641,  when  (after 
Strafford  was  dead,  and  the  outbreak  between  him  and  the 
Parliament  was  only  a  question  of  time)  he  was  on  his  way 
to  Edinburgh  to  collect  evidence  against  the  men  who  had 
"  incited  "  the  Scotch  to  invade  England.  What  these  pro- 
posals were  may  be  gathered  from  the  Marquis  of  Antrim's 
evidence  before  Dr.  Henry  Jones,  Bishop  of  Clogher,  and 
Henry  Owen — evidence  given  in  1650,  to  be  communicated 
to  Cromwell.  The  King  (he  said)  ordered  him  and  Ormond 
to  gather  the  lately  disbanded  army  of  Strafford;  if  the 
Lords  Justices  opposed  them,  they  were  to  seize  Dublin 
Castle ;  the  Irish  Parliament  was  to  declare  for  the  King 
against  the  English  Parliament ;  and  the  whole  of  Ireland  was 
to  be  raised  in  his  service.  Lord  Antrim  told  Lords  Gormans- 
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toMm  and  Slane,  and  many  others  in  Leinster  and  Ulster; 
"but  the  fools,"  he  continued,  "well  liking  the  business, 
would  not  expect  our  time  and  manner  of  ordering  and  under- 
taking the  work,  but  fell  upon  it  without  us,  and  sooner  and 
otherwise  than  we  should  have  done,  taking  to  themselves,  in 
their  own  way,  the  management  of  the  work,  and  so  spoiled 
it."  "The  fools,"  in  fact,  determined  to  begin  with  what 
most  concerned  themselves — ^the  ousting  of  the  new  settlers, 
and  then  they  would  be  ready  to  help  the  royal  cause  in  more 
direct  ways.  Thus  (on  the  Irish  showing),  the  rebellion  of 
1641,  of  whatever  kind  it  was,  was  fomented  by  Charles,  in 
the  hope  of  making  a  diversion,  and  crushing  at  once^  the 
Scots  and  the  EngUsh  Parliament : — ^nay,  it  was  authorised, 
say  they,  under  his  sign  manual ;  and  it  failed  to  do  what 
he  intended,  only  through  the  want  of  concert  inseparable 
from  enterprises  in  which  men  like  Ormond  and  Gormanstown 
were  associated  with  men  like  Sir  Phelim  O'Neil,  as  was 
several  times  fatally  exemplified  in  '98. 

Such  is  the  Irish  view  of  the  origin  of  the  rebellion.  As 
to  its  nature,  we  are  assured  that  it  was  just  like  other  re- 
bellions ;  attended,  no  doubt,  with  excesses,  but  these  much 
greater  on  the  English  side  than  on  that  of  the  natives.  All 
the  horrible  details  (we  are  asked  to  believe)  were  forged  five 
years  later,  when  the  King  was  about  to  conclude  a  peace 
with  the  Confederate  Catholics,  and  they  were  forged  in 
order  to  excite  English  feeling  to  the  uttermost,  so  that  no 
quarter  might  be  given  to  any  Irish  Papists  seized  in 
England,  and  that  the  noyades  of  royalist  Irish  troops  along 
the  Welsh  and  Cheshire  coasts  might  become  possible. 
During  the  interval,  the  Parliament  had  raised  money  for 
the  Irish  War,  but  had  employed  it  in  strengthening  them- 
selves against  the  King.  Before  the  Civil  War  broke  out,  the 
Irish  rebellion  gave  the  Parliament  a  splendid  opportunity 
for  seizing  military  stores,  levying  troops,  and  raising  money, 
to  be  paid  out  of  forfeited  lands.  They  took  on  themselves 
the  whole  management  of  Irish  affairs ;  knowing  Charles's 
scheme  in  that  quarter,  they  told  him,  in  April  1642,  that  if 
he  carried  out  his  design  of  going  over  to  Ireland  to  head 
his  army  against  the  rebels,  they  should  consider  such  act 
an  abdication. 

Their  object  was  to  let  the  rebellion  gain  a  head,  in  order 
at  once  to  make  it  the  occasion  of  raising  larger  supplies,  and 
increase  the  odium  against  Charles,  who,as  they  and  every  one 
else  knew,  had  some  hand  in  the  rising.  After  the  Ci^dl  War 
had  begun,  they  had  no  leisure  to  look  to  Ireland,  though  the 
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Bale  of  "  debentures  "  to  "  adventarers  "  'who  were  willing  to 
invest  in  Irish  land  still  went  on,  showing,  on  the  part  of  the 
buyers,  a  confidence  not  unlike  that  of  those  Bomans  who 
made  bids  for  the  site  of  Hannibal's  camp  when  he  was  just 
outside  the  city.  The  gradual  growth  of  the  Massacre-myth  is 
thus  described : — 

On  the  28rd  December,  1641,  a  commission  was  issued  to 
seven  despoiled  Protestant  ministers  "  to  take  evidence  upon 
oath  to  keep  up  the  memory  of  the  outrages  committed  by 
the  Irish  to  posterity."  These  outrages,  in  the  original  draft, 
were  destruction  of  property:  it  was  amended,  on  18th  January, 
1642,  to  include  murders.  Both  are  given  at  full  length  by 
Dr.  Henry  Jones,  acting  as  agent  for  the  Protestant  clergy  of 
Ireland :  the  first  recites,  '*  that  many  British  and  Protestants 
have  been  separated  from  their  habitations,  and  others  de- 
prived of  their  goods ;  "  the  second  inquires  "  what  violence 
was  done  by  the  robbers,  and  how  often,  and  what  numbers 
have  been  murthered,  or  have  perished  afterwards,  on  the 
way  to  Dublin  or  elsewhere."  A  remonstrance  (of  which 
more  anon),  published  in  1642,  showed  that  these  outrages 
were  only  such  as  necessarily  followed  from  stripping  the 
English  of  their  goods  and  driving  them  out  as  they  had 
driven  the  Irish  out  thirty  years  before,  and  that  the  slayings 
were  fewer  than  is  usual  in  such  insurrections.  Thus  the 
Parliament  succeeded  in  doin^  what  would  best  serve  them 
against  both  King  and  Irish— m  fixing  the  stigma  of  Popery 
on  his  Irish  friends.  The  rebellion  was  really  a  patriotic 
rising  of  native  Irish  and  old  English  settlers  combined  to 
recover  their  lands  from  the  "  undertakers  "  and  Jacobean 
colonists.  It  was  carried  on,  unhappily,  in  that  underhand 
manner  which  has  so  often  stamped  insurrections, — not 
Bomanist  only,  but  all  insurrections, — and  it  had  a  religious 
colour  given  to  it  by  Charles's  assurance  that  whereas, 
forced  by  bad  men,  he  had  hitherto  persecuted  Popery,  he 
would  henceforth  favour  it;  but,  though  industriously  re- 
presented as  a  war  of  Papist  against  Protestant  by  those  who 
knew  the  value  of  a  no-Popery  cry,  it  was  really  a  war  for  the 
recovery  of  land  and  goods, — a  war,  too,  from  which  the  royal 
sanction  had  in  many  minds  taken  away  all  stain  of  rebellion. 
This  was  ingeniously  converted  into  a  bloodthirsty  religious 
massacre,  rivalling  the  worst  continental  excesses.  We  at 
once  turn  (if  we  are  disposed  to  accept  the  Irish  way  of 
putting  the  case)  to  the  behaviour  of  the  English  press  at  the 
beginning  of  the  Sepoy  war :  we  remember  the  exaggerations, 
the  reprisids,  the  precautionary  massacres,  the  pandy-potting. 
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the  converBion  of  a  bond  fide  Oadh  rebellion  into  an  aggravated 
mutiny.  As  to  the  1641  rebellion  being  called  Popish,  from 
the  accident  of  the  religion  of  most  of  those  who  took  part  in 
it,  we  must  remember  that  the  land  question  gave  trouble  in 
Ireland  long  before  religion  became  a  source  of  quarrel:  the 
complaint  of  the  Irish  nation  to  Pope  Innocent  XXII.,  made 
in  1311,  when  oppressors  and  oppressed  were  of  the  same 
faith,  is  one  of  the  saddest  things  in  history;  the  beginning 
of  the  re-conquest  by  Plantation,  which  Cromwell  sought  to 
complete,  was  made  in  O'Moore's  and  O'Connor's  country  by 
Philip  and  Mary.  The  rebellion  of  1641  meant  help  for 
Charles,  as  one  likely  to  be  a  useful  ally ;  it  meant  the 
establishment  of  Popery  as  a  national  religion ;  but  above  all 
it  meant  the  recovery  of  their  lands  by  those  who  had  been 
ousted  by  the  latest  invasion  of  "  undertakers." 

That  is  the  Irish  view  of  the  case ;  and  it  has  certainly 
never  been  so  ably  put  as  by  Mr.  Prendergast  in  the  work 
which  has  now  deservedly  reached  a  second  edition.  But  his 
book,  full  of  detail  and  of  evidence  of  the  most  painstaking 
research,  wants  perspective :  he  hardly  seems  to  grasp  what 
the  English  mind  requires  to  overthrow  its  settled  convictions 
about  the  "cruel  Popish  massacre."  In  liminey  we  must 
have  very  strong  evidence  to  upset  the  testimony  of  Rush- 
worth  and  Clarendon,  and  men  of  every  party, — evidence  which 
has  come  to  be  accepted  unquestioningly  by  writers  of  every 
calibre.  No  doubt  research  throws  light  into  dark  places. 
St.  Bartholomew  is  now  plausibly  asserted  to  have  been  a 
concoction  of  Catherine  de  Medici,  for  which  the  Pope  un- 
necessarily offered  a  Te  Deum,  seeing  that  he  counted  for 
nothing  in  the  affair ;  Anne  Boleyn,  again,  is  a  person  about 
whom  opinions  have  changed ;  but  can  Mr.  Prendergast  make 
us  throw  overboard  aU  our  old  traditions  about  1641  ?  He  gives 
us  marvellous  photographs  of  the  times;  he  shows  the 
cruelties  of  which  the  other  side  was  guilty ;  he  cannot  of 
course  be  expected  to  prove  a  negative,  and  satisfy  us  that 
there  were  no  murders  at  all;  loss  of  documents,  easily 
accounted  for,  prevents  us  from  bringing  home  full  complicity 
to  Charles ;  but  that  is  a  minor  matter,  the  great  point  is 
whether  he,  as  a  lawyer,  has  shown  cause  for  a  re- 
versal of  judgment  in  regard  to  the  massacre.  We  certainly 
think  he  has  ;  and,  before  going  to  the  main  part  of  his  book, 
the  cruel  thoroughness  of  the  Cromwellian  settlement,  which 
was  only  hindered  from  being  the  deportation  of  a  whole 
people  by  the  fact  that  nature  was  stronger  than  even 
Cromwell,  and  that  it  was  needful  (as  one  told  him)  "to 
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leave  a  remnant  of  those  Popish  idolaters  even  as  Joshua 
spared  the  Gibeonites."  We  will  consider  a  little  more  in 
detail  the  proofs  which  he  brings  forward  against  the  popular 
view  of  the  case.  His  position  is^  that  the  rebellion  of  1641 
was  not  a  massacre  but  an  attempt  at  counter-revolution  got 
up  in  Charleses  interest^  the  Irish  hoping  (of  course)  to  do 
something  for  themselves  by  helping  Charles.  As  we  have 
seen,  the  heads  of  the  party  were  bitterly  annoyed  at  the 
outbreak  having  been  hurried  on.  They  were,  like  the 
United  Irishmen,  Protestants ;  and  it  was  not  till  the  time  of 
dire  extremity  that  the  Boyalists  consented  to  allow  Papists 
to  join  with  them  in  aiding  the  King,  just  as,  in  '98,  it  was 
not  until  the  original  movers  had  recognised  their  own  power- 
lessness  that  they  admitted  Catholics  to  their  confidence. 
Royalists,  who  ought  to  have  been  better  taught  by  adversity, 
display  a  worse  than  Stuart  ingratitude  when  speaking  of 
those  who  had  lost  all  for  the  royal  cause  :  thus  Clarendon 
writes  {State  Tracts,  vol.  iii.  p.  244,  folio.  Clarendon  Press) : 
'We  are  at  a  dead  calm  for  all  manner  of  intelligence. 
Cromwell,  no  doubt,  is  very  busy.  Fiennes  is  made  Chan- 
cellor of  Ireland ;  and  they  doubt  not  to  plant  that  kingdom 
without  opposition.  And  truly,  if  we  can  get  it  again,  we 
shall  find  difficulties  removed  which  a  virtuous  prince  and 
more  quiet  times  would  never  have  compassed." — (Sir  Edward 
Hyde  to  Mr.  Betius).  Ormond  showed  cruelly  the  English 
proclivities  of  his  house  by  allowing  the  King's  declaration  of 
November  1660,  for  the  settlement  of  Ireland  (i.e.  the  setting 
right  of  Cromwell's  wrongdoings),  to  become  almost  a  dead 
letter.  Instead  of  the  ruined  royalists  coming  to  their  own 
again,  the  universal  complaint  was  that  the  restored  English 
were  worse  than  the  Puritans.  Mr.  Prendergast's  tract, 
The  Tory  War  in  Uhter,  pictures  the  misery  of  the  Irish  who, 
on  the  Restoration,  had  hurried  back  from  abroad  and  had 
expected  to  be  helped  back  to  their  estates ;  they  were  left  to 
die  of  broken-hearted  poverty  in  London,  after  spending  their 
little  hoards  in  trying  to  get  access  to  the  harlot-ridden  prince 
whose  fortunes  they  had  followed.  "  Woi-thy  cousin,"  writes, 
in  Christmas  1660,  Richard  Ghee,  of  Kilkenny,  to  Patrick 
Bryan,  lawyer,  in  London,  "  there  are  thirty-two  artificers  and 
shopmen  whom  the  late  usurper  thought  fit  to  dispense  from 
transplantation,  and  are  now  commanded  by  strict  order,  in 
twenty-four  hours'  warning,  to  depart  with  their  families. 
These  poor  people,  with  sighs  and  tears,  desired  me  to  im- 
plore you  to  obtain  some  countermand  from  the  Duke  or  His 
Highness." — (Carte  Papers,  vol.  ccxiv.  p.  194.) 
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Much  as  he  needed  their  help,  Charles  could  not  venture  ta 
openly  countenance  men  towards  whom  his  English  supporters 
felt  in  the  way  which  their  behaviour  after  1660  shows  they 
did  feel.    His  part  was  a  difficult  one ;  and  the  disingenuous- 
ness,  which  his  difficulties  do  not  excuse,  but  explain,  made 
the  position  of  the  Irish  "  rebels  "  a  very  awkward  one.  They 
rose,  and  their  rising  was  marked  by  atrocities  common  to 
most  civil  wars  at  that  time ;  atrocities  which,  beside  thise  of 
the  Huguenots  and  Leaguers,  seem  very  tame  indeed.    The 
people  were  in  a  state  in  which  atrocities  could  scarcely  iav& 
been  avoided :  they  had  been  growing  more  and  more  savage 
since  Strongbow's  day ;  the  plantation  in  James  the  Prst's 
time  had  been  marked  by  circumstances  of  cruelty  incredble 
to  those  who  have  not  studied  the  **  Anglo  Saxon"  in  his 
panics.    Above  all,  Mr.  Prendergast  asserts  (and  to  his  ^wn 
satisfaction  proves :  he  is  a  popular  barrister,  and  knows  \he 
value  of  evidence,  and  the  futility  in  a  book  like  his  ol 
making  statements  in  tempus)  that  the  English  party  began 
the  killing,  and  that  throughout  they  had  the  monopoly  of 
the  slaughter  of  women  and  children,  who  were  on  all  occa- 
sions spared  by  the  Irish ;  just  as  we  know  that  in  '98  not  a 
woman  ever  got  the  shadow  of  ill-usage  from  the  "  rebels,"' 
while  yeomanry  officers  boasted  (see  Massey's  Hist,  of  George 
III.)  that  for  miles  round  their  stations  not  a  girl  or  wife  was. 
left  unravished,  and  that  ''  if  any  resisted  too  stoutly,  the 
bayonet  was  a  sure  cure  for    squeamishness."  ,That  the 
English  party  began.it  is  proved  thus: — ^The  rising  took 
place  in  November  1641.    At  first,  the  Lords  Justices  tem- 
porised, being  so  terrified  that  in  Dublin,  on  Christmas  Eve, 
the  unusual  puling  of  a  flock  of  sea-fowl  over  the  city,  "  that 
could  not  be  dispersed,  though  great  pieces  out  of  the  Castle 
were  shot  oflf  for  that  purpose,"  was  enough  to  drive  the 
inhabitants  distracted.     ''  For  three  days  and  nights  no  dog 
dared  to  bark,  no  cock  to  crow — nay,  not  even  when  the  rebels 
came  close  by."    But  when,  later  in  the  month,  some  regi- 
ments of  English  were  landed  in  Dublin,  and  some  of  Scotch 
in  Ulster,  the  Justices  took  heart,  and  instigated  the  officers 
and  soldiers  to  all  cruelty  imaginable.    The  work  was  just 
like  the  pandy-potting  which  Mr.  Trevelyan  had  the  candour 
to  expose  in  his  Story  of  Cavnvpore ;  the  new-comers,  driven 
frantic  by  the  lies  which  were  told  them,  fell  on  all  native 
Irishmen  armed  and  unarmed  alike ;  just  as  fresh  regiments^ 
in  the  mutiny  days,  landing  well  primed  with  the  Times, 
and  M.  F.  Tupper's  ballads,  and  his  plan  for  sowing  Delhi  with 
salt,  could  scarcely  be  withheld  from  massacring  Gajcntts 
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BabooB  and  com  contractors,  and  even  poor  coolies,  in  their 
indiscriminating  hatred  against  aU  "  niggers."  "  At  first " 
(says  a  contemporary  pamphlet)  "  they  were  fearfully  scared 
by  a  popular  rout  of  unarmed  clowns,  so  that  they  scarce 
durst  peep  out  of  their  great  garrisons  of  Dublin  and  Drog- 
heda  :  but  when  they  had  discovered  those  multitudes  to  be 
weaponless,  then  indeed  they  took  courage,  and  rushing  out 
with  horse  and  foot  completely  armed,  they  slew  man, 
woman,  and  child,  as  well  those  that  held  the  plough  as  the 
pike,  the  goad  as  the  gun."  Such  raids  were  called  ''birdings," 
and  the  Lords  Justices  were  known  not  to  favour  any  officer 
who  did  not  give  a  good  account  of  his  sport.  Two  regiments. 
Sir  Simon  Harcourt's  and  Sir  Thomas  Temple's,  specially 
distinguished  themselves.  An  Englishman,  author  of  Oood 
and  Bad  News  from  Ireland,  or  the  Taking  of  Kinsale  from  the 
Rebels,  London,  1642,  found  Einsale  in  their  hands.  ''  They 
had  not  made  an  end  of  execution  upon  the  rebels  in  church 
and  churchyard ;  and  we  heard  these  two  great  commanders 
crying,  '  Down  with  all  males  above  thirteen  years.*  "  Next 
March,  Sir  Simon,  with  1,500  men,  was  besieging  the  Castle 
of  Carrickmines,  near  Dublin,  whither  some  rebels  had  fled; 
but  while  pointing  a  gun,  he  was  himself  mortally  wounded. 
Hereupon,  the  castle  being  taken,  those  found  in  it,  men, 
women,  and  children,  over  260  in  number,  were  put  to  death ; 
and  a  priest  whom  they  discovered  hidden  in  a  hogshead,  was 
"cut  as  small  as  flesh  for  the  pot  "  {The  last  True  News  from 
Ireland :  how  Carrickmargue,  a  great  Castle,  was  taken  by  the 
English,  and  all  the  Rebels  put  to  death.  London :  1642). 
Sir  C.  Coote,  brutal  barbarian  as  he  was,  was  of  course  con- 
spicuous in  such  killings.  His  soldiers  had  orders  to  spare 
no  infants  above  a  span  long.  ''  Nits  will  be  lice,"  was  the 
jest  with  which  these  worthies  put  aside  the  plea  of  com- 
passion for  babes  (Dr.  Nalson's  Historical  Recollections,  vol. 
li.  p.  vii.  folio  ed.  London :  1642-8).  The  same  character- 
istic apology  appears  in  a  queer  book,  often  quoted  by  Mr. 
Prendergast,  The  Moderate  Cavalier,  or  the  Soldier's  Descrip- 
tion of  Ireland.  A  Book  fit  for  all  Protestants*  Houses  in 
Ireland.    Printed  a.d.  1675 : — 

"  Brave  Sir  Charles  Coote 
I  honour,  who  in's  father's  steps  so  trod 
As  to  the  rebels  was  the  scourge  or  rod 
Of  the  Almighty.     He,  by  go(^  advice. 
Did  kill  the  Nitts  that  they  might  not  grow  lice.* 

The  Bishop  of  Meath  dared,  in  a  sermon  before  the  Justices, 
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si  Christ  Church,  Dublin,  to  preach  mercy  for  infants; 
whereupon  an  English  officer  threw  up  his  command,  and 
published  An  Apology  of  an  English  Officer  of  Quality  for 
leaving  the  Irish  Wars,  declaring  the  design  now  on  foot  to 
reconcile  the  English  and  Irish,  and,  expelling  the  Scotch,  to 
bring  the  Popish  forces  against  the  Parliament.  London  :  1648. 
But  what  was  "  murder  "  and  **  massacre  "  in  the  Irish  was 
merely  "lawful  killing"  if  perpetrated  by  their  enemies; 
and  for  more  than  two  centuries  the  lions  have  been  the 
painters:  except  Curry  {Historical  and  Critical  Review  of  the 
Civil  Wars  in  Ireland,  dc,  by  John  Curry,  M.D.  London: 
1786),  and  Carey  (Vindicice  Hibernica,  or  Ireland  Vindicated 
in  the  Legendary  Tales  of  the  Conspiracy  and  Pretended 
Massacre  in  1641,  by  M'Carey,  Philadelphia,  3819),  and  Lin- 
gard,  whom  (in  spite  of  Mr.  Prendergast)  so  few  Englishmen 
will  acknowledge  as  "an  independent  inquirer,"  the  other 
side  has  had  it  all  its  own  way.  The  record  of  the  English 
cruelties  is  gathered  from  the  incidental  remarks  of  contem- 
porary Englishmen,  who  gloried  in  them  as  putting  the  doers 
on  a  level  with  Joshua  and  his  horde  of  Israelites.  Books 
published  in  the  opposite  interest,  such  as  A  True  Relation  of 
the  Proceedings  of  the  Scots  and  English  Forces  in  tlie  North  of 
Ireland  in  1642  (published  in  1642),  and  A  Collection  of  the 
Murders  done  upon  the  Irish  by  the  English  (published  by  the 
Confederate  Catholics  in  1643),  were  burned  and  suppressed, 
and  the  printers  and  sellers  imprisoned.  From  this  "  true 
relation,"  confirmed  at  all  points  by  books  like  Sir  James 
Turner's  Memoirs  of  his  own  Time,  Mr.  Prendergast  culls 
a  good  many  shameful  facts,  showing  that  Scandinavian 
savagery,  when  well  roused,  outdid  the  panic-stricken  cruelty 
even  of  the  Cootes  and  the  Harcourts,  Thus  Newry  surren- 
dered to  Marshal  Conway  and  General  Munro,  commanders 
of  the  joint  English  and  Scotch  armies,  in  May  1642,  "on 
quarter  for  life,"  yet  next  day  forty  of  the  townsmen  were 

?ut  to  death  on  the  bridge,  "  and  among  them  two  of  the 
ope's  pedlars,  seminary  priests ;  "  and  the  Scotch  soldiers, 
finding  a  crowd  of  Irish  women  and  children  hiding  under 
the  bridge,  took  some  eighteen  of  the  women,  stript  them 
naked,  and  threw  them  into  the  water  and  drowned  them, 
shooting  them  in  the  water;  and  more  had  suffered  so,  but 
that  Sir  James  Turner,  in  command  under  General  Munro, 
galloped  up  (as  he  tells  us  in  his  Memoirs)  and  stopped  his 
men."^    Mr.  Prendergast  has  other  authorities :  among  them 

*  This  Newry  afifair  resembles,  on  a  laree  scale,  what  happened  dorinff  the 
•defence  of  Lynne.    Blake*«  men,  in  one  of  their  sallies,  caught,  among  omen. 
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A  DUcoitrse  between  Two  CounceUors  of  State,  the  one  of 
England,  the  other  of  Ireland,  printed  at  Kilkenny,  10th 
December,  1642.  Of  this  be  has  only  seen  a  MS.  copy  among 
the  Carte  Papers  (vol.  iv.  No.  54).  We  at  once  ask,  is  any- 
thing reasonably  conjectured  as  to  its  authorship  ?  What  is 
its  value  as  an  authority  ?  For  the  trouble  about  Governor 
Eyre,  and  the  extraordinary  difficulty  (waving  the  impossi- 
bility) of  obtaining  a  fair  account  of  what  seemed  very 
straightforward  matters,  remind  us  of  the  need  of  weighing 
the  evidence  given  at  such  a  time,  and  therefore  of  knowing 
on  what  principle  to  weigh  it.  Ireland  then  was  further  off 
than  Jamaica  is  now,  and  men  were  not  so  far  removed  from 
the  Machiavellian  traditions  of  an  age  when  all  sides  held 
truth  and  falsehood  to  be  as  nothing  where  party  was  at 
stake — nay,  when  it  seemed  as  if  an  epidemic  of  lying  for 
lying's  sake  had  broken  out  over  almost  all  Christendom.  In 
this  "  discourse  "  the  Irish  "  councellor  "  does  not  confute 
the  massacre,  because  none  is  charged.  He  complains  that 
the  seven  despoiled  ministers  appointed  to  collect  evidence 
do  in  their  Remonstrance  (published  in  April  1642)  exaggerate 
the  murders  and  outrages  : — 

"Donbtless,"  says  he,  **the  Irish  did  in  many  places  kill  men, 
resisting  them  in  their  pillaging ;  but  the  report  of  their  killing 
women  or  men  desiring  quarter,  and  such  like  inhumanities,  tuere 
inventions  to  draw  contributions  and  to  make  the  enemy  odious.  But 
I  am  sure  there  was  no  such  thing  done  while  I  was  there  in  Ireland , 
about  six  months  after  these  sturres  began  ;  and  though  unarmed  men, 
women,  and  children  were  killed  in  thousands  by  command  of  the 
Lords  Justices,  the  Irish  sent  multitudes  of  our  people,  both  before 
and  since  these  cruelties  done,  as  well  officers  and  soldiers  as  women 
and  children,  carefully  conveyed,  to  the  seaports  and  other  places  of 
-safety ;  so  let  us  call  them  what  we  will,  bloody  inhuman  traitors  or 
barbarous  rebels,  we  have  suffered  ourselves  to  be  much  exceeded  by 
them  in  charity,  humanity,  and  honour." 

If  the  "  Discourse  "  is  the  true  book  of  a  true  man,  this 
settles  the  point.  One  thing  is  certain :  the  tale  of  murders 
grows,  till  in  Clarendon  it  is  swelled  to  an  amount  largely 
•exceeding  the  whole  Protestant  population  of  Ulster.*  Further, 

•a  Popish  priest  and  an  Irish  woman,  whom  they  stripped  and  hunted  along  the 
Cohh,  making  them  jump  off  into  the  sea  at  the  end  of  it.  It  was  in  revenge 
for  this  killing  at  Newry  that  the  murders  on  the  Irish  side  hegan  :  Sir  Phelim 
O'NeU's  men  were  nataraUy  ready  to  retaliate.  Tlie  LevUe*s  Lamentation  teUs 
Jiow  *'  Mr.  Griffin,  Mr.  Starkey,  Mr.  Bartly,  all  of  Ardmagh,  were  murdered 
by  these  bloudsuckers  on  the  six't  of  May,  in  return  for  our  killing  neare 
fonrty  of  them  upon  the  bridge  of  the  Kewry  not  long  before." 

*  Clarendon  varies  between  40,000  and  300,000  in  1633 ;  the  whole  number 
<d  new  settlers  in  Ulster  fit  for  bearing  anns  was  only  13,092. 
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as  soon  as  the  plan  had  been  started  of  making  the  outbreak 
a  religious  war,  the  massacre  was  spoken  of  as  extending  over 
all  Ireland.  This,  of  course,  was  manifestly  an  afterthought ; 
there  had  been  cruel  raids  made  by  the  English  in  yarioua 
quarters,  but  there  was  in  1641  no  attempt  at  an  Irish 
rising,  except  in  the  North. 

Of  the  behaviour  of  the  Irish  to  their  prisoners  we  have 
abundant  evidence:  how  they  treated  Bishop  Bedell,  of 
Kilmore,  and  the  thousands  (the  Bishop  of  Elphin  among 
them)  who  took  refuge  with  him,  is  notorious ;  they  were  left 
free  liberty  of  worship  at  a  time  when  seven  priests,  reprieved 
by  the  King,  had  just  been  hanged  in  England,  at  the  angiy 
demand  of  the  House  of  Commons,  simply  for  saying  mass ; 
and  they  were  generally  so  kindly  dealt  with  that,  when  they 
were  marched  under  escort  to  Dublin,  the  parting  was  with 
tears  and  protestations  of  affection  on  both  sides.  All  that  the 
most  violent  of  immediately  contemporaneous  pamphleteers 
allege  against  the  Irish  is  the  intention  to  massacre :  thus, 
in  A  brief  Declaration  of  the  Barbarous  and  Inhuman  DeaUngs^ 
of  the  Northern  Irish  Rebels^  .  .  .  written  to  excite  the  English 
Nation  to  relieve  our  poor  wives  a  fid  children  that  have  escaped 
tha  Rebels*  savage  cruelties,  ...  by  G.  S.,  Minister  of  God's 
Word  in  Ireland.  Small  4to.  London :  1641  (Prendergast, 
ilrst  edition,  p.  5), — a  book  whose  title  sufficiently  shows  its 
author's  bias, — we  read:  **  The  Irish  intended  to  massacre  all 
the  English.  On  Saturday  they  were  to  disarm  them ;  on 
Sunday  to  seize  all  their  cattle  and  goods ;  on  Monday,  at 
the  watchword  *  Skeane,'  they  were  to  cut  all  their  throats. 
The  former  they  executed;  the  third  only  they  failed  in." 
That  is  Mr.  Frendergast's  case;  isolated  murders  he  does 
not,  of  course,  deny.  There  is,  for  instance,  the  case  of  Lord 
Caulfield,  shot  out  of  private  revenge  by  Sir  Phelim  O'Neil's 
foster-brother,  when  Sir  Phelim  was  absent.  This  was  repre- 
sented by  many  as  a  bloody  murder  done  by  the  insurgent 
chief,  though  Sir  Phelim's  worst  enemies  confessed  that  he 
was  sorely  vexed  at  the  occurrence,  and  '*  caused  his  foster- 
brother  and  two  or  three  villains  more  to  be  hanged  who  were 
conspirators  in  the  matter  "  {A  Relation  of  the  Present  Stats 
and  Condition  of  Ireland.  London :  1641-2).  Other  accidents 
were  similarly  converted  into  "  murders."  Thus,  in  Oavan, 
the  British  plantation  at  Belturbet  was  destroyed,  and  the 
planters  driven  away,  and  a  number  (about  sixty)  perished  in 
the  deep  river.  To  revenge  which  so-called  "  massacre,'* 
"  Sir  Francis  Hamilton,  with  thirty  horse  and  one  hundred 
foot,  drew  to  DereviUy,  on  the  borders  of  Leitrim,  having 
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intelligence  of  sixty  rebels  lying  in  a  wood.  •  .  .  Them  he 
surprised  in  their  cabins  and  beds,  of  whom  twenty-seven  he 
slew,  taking  fourteen  prisoners,  the  soldiers  being  unwilling  to 
reprieve  any;  these  he  then  hanged,  and  the  rest  who  escaped 
feU  into  the  hands  of  Sir  James  Craig's  foot,  who  slew  ten 
and  hanged  four.  Thus  were  all  of  the  rebels  used  who  after 
that  time  fell  into  our  power." 

Here  was  one  of  the  chances  of  war  revenged  as  if  it  had 
been  a  premeditated  massacre :  yet  even  by  such  treatment 
the  Irish  are  very  seldom  goaded  on  to  outrage.  This  very 
Hamilton  had  at  last  to  surrender  his  castles  of  Eylagh  and 
Orohan  to  Philip  MacHugh  Beilly,  "  on  terms  of  safe  quarter 
and  conveyance  to  Drogheda,  with  bag,  baggage,  &c.,  for  the 
Lady  Mary  Craig,  himself,  the  gentlemen,  gentlewomen, 
soldiers,  women,  children,  and  all  of  whatsoever  condition.*' 
They  are  accordingly  sent,  1,340  in  all,  under  a  guard  of  700 
men,  and  delivered  safe  into  the  hands  of  Sir  H.  Tichbome, 
the  governor,  the  Irish  observing  strict  faith  in  this  as  in  all 
similar  transactions.  And,  be  it  always  remembered,  the 
Irish  did  not  look  on  themselves  as  rebels  at  all ;  they  were 
fighting  as  well  for  the  King's  prerogative  as  for  their  own 
IfSids  and  their  own  religion — "  Tarn  pro  Rege  quam  pro 
seipsisy"  as  Eory  Maguire  phrased  it  to  Sir  Audley  Mervyn, 
whose  sister  he  had  married,  and  whom  he  urged  to  go  to 
England  and  lay  the  real  causes  of  the  outbreak  before  King 
Charles  (see  Mervyn's  evidence  afterwards  before  the  Parlia- 
ment). Here  is  one  fact  which  will  enable  any  impartial 
witness  to  measure  the  cruelty  on  either  side :  **  A  True  Re- 
lation of  the  Manner  of  one  Colonel  Sir  F.  Hamilton' $  Return 
from  Londonderry  to  his  Castle  and  Garrison  of  Manor 
Hamilton,  in  the  County  of  Leitrim,  with  the  particular  Ser- 
vices performed  by  the  Companies  of  Horse  and  Foot  which  he 
commands  "  (London,  1648),  sets  forth  that  within  a  year 
from  October,  1641,  "  he  had,  with  his  regiment,  killed  2,417 
swordsmen  of  the  rebels,  and  starved  and  punished  of  the 
vulgar  sort  (whose  goods  were  seized  on  by  the  regiment), 
7,000 ;  and  that  he  had  received  and  relieved  6,467  Scotch 
and  English  Protestants."  This  man  had  captured  Con 
O'Rourke,  brother  to  Colonel  O'Rourke,  and  some  others, 
whom  the  Colonel  wished  to  get  exchanged  for  Sir  B.  Hannay, 
Lady  Mountrath's  father,  and  others  then  in  the  Colonel's 
hands.  Sir  Frederick's  answer  to  the  proposal  was  to  at 
once  hang  Con  before  the  eyes  of  his  brother  and  the  Irish 
troops.  If  these  men  had  been  the  fanatical  savages  we  have 
been  taught  to  believe  them,  not  a  soul  would  have  been  left 
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alive  of  Sir  E.  Hannay's  party.     Of  course  O'Eourke  was- 
forced,  by  the  opinion  of  his  men,  to  retaliate,  hut  neither  Sir 
jR-  Hannay  himself,  nor  any  of  those  who  had  safe  conducts, 
were  in  any  way  molested.*'    The  facts  are  given  in  one  of  a 
curious  set  of  pamphlets,  consisting  of  reply  and  rejoinder^ 
information,   defence,   and  "replication,"    between   Sir  W. 
Cole  and  Sir  F.  Hamilton,  the  latter  accusing  the  former 
of  tenderness  to  rebels,  and  of  having  known  of  the  intended 
rising  long  before  it  took  place,  the  former  charging  the  latter 
with  barbarous  cruelty  and  wholesale  pillage.     Sir  W.  Cole 
asserted  that  the  hanging  of  Con  O'Eourke  was  done  "in 
presence  of  his  brother's  messenger  in  a  most  provoking  and 
unchristianlike  manner,  in  revenge  for  which  the  rebels  did 
murther  ten  or  eleven  Protestants,  whereof  two  were  godly 
ministers:"   the  "repliant,"  Hamilton,  answered  that  the 
hanging  of  his  prisoners  was  an  act  of  just  reprisal  for  the 
burning  of  his  town  up  to  the  castle  wall ;  and  that,  as  for 
its  being  an  act  of  folly  and  indiscretion,  endangering  the 
safety  of  Sir  Eobert  Hannay  and  his  party,  "  this  repliant  is 
confident  that  neither  the  said  Sir  Robert  Hannay  nor  his  wife 
or  children  will  complain  of  any  injury  done  unto  them." — 
{The  Replication  of  Sir  Frederick  Hamilton,  Knight,  Colonel, 
to  the  scandalous  recriminating  Answer  of  Sir  W.  Cole,  made 
to  the  Information  exhibited  against  him  to  the  Honourable 
Committee  of  both  Kingdoms,   2Gth  December,   1644.)     This 
proves  that  the  Irish,  even  under  the  cruellest  provocation, 
respected  their  word,  and  refused  to  be  goaded  into  a  breach 
of  contract.     Sir  Frederick,  on  the  contrary,  in  excuse  for 
one  of  his  "  killings  "  done  on  men  received  to  quarters,  says 
that  he  had  made  a  protestation  to  himself  unto  Almighty 
God  never  to  spare  any  of  them,  even  though  his  own  sons 
were  in  their  estate ;  and  he  plainly  declares  that  he  thinks 
it  "  a  piece  of  good  service  to  rid  any  of  the  viperous  brood  of 
idolatrous  rebels  out  of  the  way  upon  all  occasions."     Of 
course,  no  such  contest  could  go  on  without  cruelty  on  both 
sides ;  but  it  certainly  seems  that  the  Irish  were  far  the  less 
cruel  of  the  two :  their  leaders,  far  from  emulating  the  faith- 
lessness and  savagery  of  the  Hamiltons,  were  not  even  so  bad 
as  men  like  Lord  Broke  and  Will  Dowsing  in  England.     The 
O'Eourke  might  be  excused  for  some  violence,  seeing  how 
recently  "the  Earl  of  Ororick,  an  Irishman,  came  out  of 
Ireland  into  Scotland  on  this  King's  (James  VI.)  word  and 
security,  and  immediately,  because  the  Queen  of  England 
offered  more  money  to  have  him  delivered  up  to  her,  the  King 
gave  him  up,  and  his  head  was  struck  off  in  London  "  {See 
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Camden^  who  calls  him  ''the  proudest  Irishman  that  had 
over  been  seen"). 

The  whole  pamphlet  war  between  Cole  and  Hamilton 
Bnfficiently  shows  what  sort  of  men  the  settlers  were — 
certainly  the  very  opposite  of  true  God-fearing  Puritans. 
Dr.  Spottiswood,  who,  when,  by  the  interest  of  the  Earl  of 
Desmond,  he  had  been  appointed  to  the  see  of  Clogher, 
plied  James  with  daily  letters,  *'  sent  by  James  Maxwell,  in 
favour  both  with  his  Majestie's  self  and  the  Duke  of  Bucking- 
ham, without  whose  especiall  favor  nothinge  past  in  Ireland 
in  those  dayes,"  beseeching  that  he  might  still  hold  his  living 
of  Wells  in  Norfolk,  is  quite  a  favourable  specimen  of  the 
Churchmen,  among  whom  the  saintly  Bedell  (the  only  man 
who  saw  that  if  England  wished  to  "  convert "  and  not  to  ex- 
terminate the  Irish,  it  must  give  them  prayers  and  Bible  in 
their  own  tongue,  and  whose  goodness  the  Irish  so  appreciated 
that  their  whole  army  turned  out  to  give  him  a  grand  military 
funeral)  seems  like  a  stray  dove  among  a  flock  of  buzzards. 
Spottiswood  is  a  greedy  Scot,  anxious  for  *'a  comendham" 
to  hold  Wells,  and  enraged  that  **  the  Dean  of  Winchester 
sent  to  Cambridge  in  all  haste  for  his  countryman,  George 
Bamseye,  and  made  such  friends  that  he  got  the  graunt  of 
Welles  to  Bamseye;"  but  he  is  a  very  good  sample  of  the 
clerics,  and  of  course  the  lay  folks  have  no  conscience  in  their 
rapacity.  They  are  thus  painted  by  their  own  people. 
Andrew  Blair,  who  died  minister  of  St.  Andrews  in  1690,  and 
had  begun  life  as  a  Church  parson  in  Raphoe  diocese,  says  : 
"  Albeit  amongst  these  settlers  Divine  Providence  sent  over 
some  worthy  persons  for  birth,  education,  and  parts,  yet  the 
most  part  were  such  as  either  poverty,  scandalous  lives,  or,  at 
the  best,  adventurous  seeking  of  better  accommodation,  set 
forward  that  way.  Little  care  was  had  by  any  to  plant 
religion.  As  were  the  people,  so  for  the  most  part  were  the 
preachers.  This  was  the  main  cause  of  my  unwillingness  to 
settle  my  abode  there.  .  .  .  But  the  case  of  the  people 
through  all  that  part  of  the  country  was  most  lamentable, 
they  being  drowned  in  ignorance,  security,  and  sensuality." 

Andrew  Stewart,  minister,  in  his  history  of  the  Settlement, 
speaks  of  the  settlers  as  "generally  the  scum  of  both  nations, 
all  void  of  godliness,  abhorred  at  home,  insomuch,  that  going 
to  Ireland  was  turned  into  a  proverb,  and  the  worst  ex- 

Eression  of  disdain  was  to  tell  a  man  that  Ireland  would  be 
is  hinder  end."  With  men  like  these,  replacing  chiefs  like 
the  noble  young  Sir  Cahir  O'Doherty,  no  wonder  the  common 
people  of  Ulster — ^those  whom  the  awful  waste  of  war  had 
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left— should  be  restless  and  disposed  to  join  in  outbreaks, 
and  not  over  scrupulous  in  their  conduct  during  such  out- 
breaks. The  wonder  is,  that  they  behaved  as  well  as  they 
did.  There  have  been  Sicilian  Vespers,  Parisian  Nuptials, 
and  Matins  of  the  Yaltelline ;  and  to  all  these,  and  to  the 
St.  Bartholomew  massacre  as  well,  the  Irish  rebellion  soon 
began  to  be  compared.  We  have  said  that  the  charge  of 
murder  was  an  afterthought,  while  that  of  wholesale  massacre 
was  not  made  till  some  years  after.  "  A  letter  from  IF. 
Basil,  Esq.^  Attorney-General  of  Ireland,  to  the  ParUament^ 
ordered  to  be  printed,  London,  Dec.  1650,''  is  the  first  official 
document  in  which  the  wild  stories,  adopted  without  inquiry 
by  later  historians,  are  embodied.  There  is  one  point  of 
comparison  between  the  Irish  rebellion  and  the  St.  Bartho- 
lomew,— both  have  been  ranked  among  religious  atrocities: 
the  fact  being  that  the  Parisian  massacre  was  a  piece  of 
Medician  statecraft,  and  the  outbreak  of  October  1641  was  a 
struggle  for  land,  made  under  the  wing  of  the  royal  authori- 
sation, but  soon  converted  by  the  English,  with  the  view  of 
increasing  Charles's  difficulties,  into  a  war  of  religion.  This 
comes  out  most  clearly  in  the  book  before  us ;  the  Parliament 
dexterously  managed  to  base  the  whole  matter  on  a  false 
issue,  and  so  to  cut  Charles  off  from  almost  all  the  help  he 
might  have  reasonably  expected  from  Ireland.  Many  will 
be  disposed  to  think  that  Mr.  Prendergast  has  done  a  good 
deal  more  than  this ;  that  he  has  shown  himself  the  Niebuhr 
of  Irish  history — a  Niebuhr  who  will  not  need  so  much  after- 
correction  as  he  of  Germany ;  and  has  made  it  very  pro- 
bable that  the  Bushworth-Clarendon-Hume  story  of  ihe 
''  massacre  "  is  as  true  as  the  original  inscription  on  the 
London  Monument. 

Even  those  who  do  not  believe  this  will  be  glad  that 
attention  has  been  called  to,  and  a  good  deal  of  light  thrown 
on,  one  of  the  darkest  corners  of  modem  English  history. 
Mr.  Prendergast  indicates  his  authorities ;  he  gives  chapter 
and  verse  for  every  statement.  He,  in  conjunction  with  the 
Bev.  Dr.  Bussell,  President  of  Maryworth,  has  been,  since 
1865  (i.e.  since  the  publication  of  his  first  edition),  set  by 
Lord  Bomilly  to  go  through  and  catalogue  the  vast  Carte 
Collection.  After  five  years  of  patient  work,  Mr.  Prender- 
gast's  view  of  the  rebellion  is  strengthened ;  what  he  asserted 
hesitatingly,  as  one  used  to  legal  evidence  would  assert 
points  of  which  he  was  only  morally  certain,  in  his  first 
edition,  he  now  affirms,  and  challenges  contradiction.  The 
change  of  tone  in  that  part  of  the  book  which  refers  to  the 
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^'measure/'  is  remarkable.  Of  course  there' will  be  some 
who  will  si>eak  of  Dr.  Bussell  and  his  colleague  as  too  many 
'' liberal-minded"  Englishmen  permitted  themselves  to  speak 
of  Mr.  Tumbnll.  It  is  of  no  use  to  argue  with  them.  We 
may  tell  them  at  the  outset  that  Mr.  Prendergast,  in  spite 
of  his  name,  and  certain  circumstances  that  might  seem 
suspicious  to  the  superficial  reader^  is  not  a  Soman  Catholic, 
and  that  in  his  preface  he  makes  the  very  pertinent  re- 
mark  that  ''if  the  Irish  had  continued  good  heathens, 
they  would  probably  have  kept  Norman,  and  Saxon,  and 
Dane,  too,  at  bay ;  for  certainly  the  connection  with  Bome, 
forced  upon  them,  in  the  first  instance,  by  England,  has 
been  a  curse  instead  of  a  blessing."  It  is  certainly  the 
Boman  religion,  so  antagonistic  to  the  English  (or,  if  the 
Tablet  will  have  it  so — vide  a  notice  on  June  4th  of  Eenelmr 
Digby's  new  book — ^to  the  Norman)  disposition,  which  has 
been  Ireland's  bane,  by  preventing  harmony  and  making 
amalgamation  between  the  two  races  almost  impossible. 
Assuming,  then,  that  Mr.  Prendergast,  though  no  doubt 
prejudiced  as  we  all  are,  Irish  or  English,  is  an  honest  man, 
we  feel  as  we  read  his  new  edition,  side  by  side  with  his  old, 
that  the  matter  is  put  on  quite  a  new  footing.  The  burden  of 
proof  now  lies  with  the  other  side :  he  has  given  his  proofs ; 
he  has  said  that  five  years  of  hard  work  have  confirmed  him 
in  what  he  felt  pretty  sure  of  before ;  his  book  has  waited 
what,  in  these  days,  is  a  fair  equivalent  for  Horace's  nine 
years,  and  he  has  nothing  to  withdraw,  but  much  to  add 
to  the  proofs  and  statements  contained  in  his  first  edition. 
Let  those  who  think  otherwise  go  to  the  Museum  and  consult 
Curry  and  Carey,  and  the  Mercurius  Politicus  of  the  day; 
and,  if  still  unsatisfied,  let  them  visit  the  Bodleian  and  study 
the  Carte  Papers ;  and  then,  all  reflection  made,  let  them  say 
if  they  can  still  honestly  hold  the  popular  view  as  to  the 
events  of  1641. 

We  have  dwelt  at  length  on  this  point,  because  it  is  one  on< 
which  ''the  English  mind"  requires  enlightening.  In  an 
old  grandfather's  geography,  which  gave  the  characteristics 
of  aU  the  European  nations,  we  used  to  read,  "  The  French- 
man tells  everything ;  the  Irishman  tells  what  he  ought  to 
hide,  and  hides  what  he  ought  to  tell."  This  is  too  true  of 
Irish  historians.  The  modem  ones  especially  are  too  anxiouS' 
to  make  a  fuss  about  petty  trifles,  the  discussion  of  which 
throws  contempt  on  their  whole  book.  Great  points  they 
have  too  often  been  content  to  leave  to  men  like  Prof.  Edwin 
Smith  or  Mr.  Massey.    Mr.  Prendergast's  monograph  is  a 
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move  in  the  right  direction.  Good  scholarly  books,  illns- 
trating  the  dark  periods  of  Irish  history,  will  do  more  than 
anything  else  to  explain  the  reason  for  the  lamentableestrang^- 
ment  between  the  two  races;  and,  when  we  have  a  good 
diagnosis,  we  may  fairly  hope  we  are  on  the  road  to^mids 
subduing  the  disease. 

So  much,  then,  for  the  rebellion-massacre  question.  Of  the 
larger  and  most  interesting  part  of  Mr.  Prendergast's  book — 
the  transplantation  of  the  Irish  (''  to  hell  or  Gonnaught " 
was  the  alternative),  and  the  putting  in  of  GromweUian 
soldiers  and  Parliamentary  debenture-holders — ^there  is  less 
need  to  speak,  because,  unhappily,  there  is  no  possible 
question  as  to  facts  or  inferences.  Since  the  '^  settlement " 
of  Canaan  by  the  Jews,  there  never  was  a  re-colonisation  so 
thorough  in  intention :  that  it  was  not  thorough  in  fact,  is 
owing  chiefly  (as  we  have  said)  to  the  stubborn  vitality  of  the 
Irish  Gael.  The  orders  in  council,  issued  from  Dublin  and 
Loughren,  are  ultra-biblical ;  the  Irish  are  ''a  people  of  God^s 
wrath,"  and  the  language  of  Deuteronomy  is  freely  used  in 
prohibiting  all  intermarriage  or  connection  of  any  kind  with 
them.  *'  The  humble  petition  of  the  officers  within  the 
precincts  of  Dublin,  Gatherlough  (Carlow),  Wexford,  and 
Kilkenny,  in  the  behalf  of  themselves,  their  soldiers,  and 
other  faithful  English  Protestants,  to  the  Lord  Deputy  and 
Council  of  Ireland,"  requires  the  removal  of  aU  the  IrisJi 
nation  into  Connaught,  except  boys  under  fourteen  and  girls 
under  twelve.  After  stating  how  those  who  came  over  in 
Elizabeth's  time  had  '*  become  one  with  these  Irish,  as  well 
in  affinity  as  in  idolatry,"  they  ask,  "  Shall  we  join  in  affinity 
with  the  people  of  these  abominations  ?  Would  not  the  Lord 
be  angry  with  us  till  He  consumed  us  ?"  And  then  they  quote 
Deuteronomy  and  Ezra,  showing  that  the  spirit  is  an  old  one 
which  prompted  Copley  Singleton,  Lord  Lyndhurst,  to  call 
his  father's  countrymen  "  aliens  in  blood,  religion,  and  lan- 
guage." There  was  need  of  such  ** petitions;"  for,  long 
before  peace  was  proclaimed,  Ireton's  men  and  officers  bad 
begun  to  take  Irish  wives.  They  found  them  as  captivating 
as  John  Derrick  did  (see  his  Image  of  Ireland,  1581,  Somer's 
Collection,  vol.  i.  pp.  673 — 5),  who  describes  their  gambols  in 
the  streams,  such  as  any  traveller  in  Clare  may  now  see  hard 
by  the  really  Irish  town  of  Ennistymon  : — 

''  For  bathing  is  their  sweet  delight : 
To  see  what  games  they  can  devise, 

And  sundry  pastimes  make, 
'Twould  cause,  I  do  assure  joa, 

A  horse  his  halter  break." 
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To  stop  this  un-Israelitish  proceeding,  penalties  were 
enacted.  For  offences  in  this  kind,  the  soldiers  were  to  have, 
publicly,  forty  stripes  on  the  bare  back  with  whipcord  lash 
m  one  camp,  and  twenty  stripes  in  another.  For  mar- 
riages, unless  the  damsel  had  first  passed  an  examination  as 
to  the  state  of  her  soul  before  a  board  of  military  saints, 
**  to  ascertain  whether  the  change  flowed  from  a  real  work  of 
God  upon  their  hearts,  convincing  them  of  the  falsehood  of 
their  own  ways,  and  the  truth  and  goodness  of  the  way  they 
turn  to,  or  but  for  corrupt  or  carnal  ends,"  a  dragoon  is  re- 
duced to  a  foot  soldier,  a  foot  soldier  to  a  pioneer,  without 
hope  of  promotion.  Officers  who  are  guilty  of  the  same 
crime  are  broke ;  and  both,  if  they  marry  after  they  are  dis- 
banded, have  to  see  their  ''idolatrous"  Irishwomen  taken 
from  them,  or  else  to  follow  them  into  Connaught,  if  they 
cannot  do  without  them.  The  Moderate  Cavalier,  quoted 
already,  says  that  all  good  men, — 

"  Eatber  than  marrie  an  Irish  wife. 
Would  batchellers  remain  for  tearme  of  life." 

But,  judging  by  the  frequent  protests  against  this  ''  abomi- 
nation "  of  intermarriage,  there  were  but  few  who  felt  as 
he  did  on  the  matter.  Ireton,  in  1652,  among  his  plans 
for  paying  the  army  their  arrears  in  land,  proposed  that 
officers  and  men  who  had  married  Irishwomen  should  be 
incapable  of  inheriting  lands  in  Ireland ;  but  this  difficulty 
was  better  arranged  by  ordering  the  women  to  transplant, 
leaving  their  husbands  to  do  as  they  pleased.  What  the 
result  was,  appears  from  a  curious  tract, — The  true  way  to 
render  Ireland  happy  and  secure  ;  or,  a  Discourse  wherein  His 
shown  tliat  His  the  interest  of  England  and  Ireland  to  encourage 
foreign  Protestants  to  jylant  in  Ireland;  in  a  letter  to  the  Hon. 
Robert  Eoksworth.  Dublin,  1697,— which,  lamenting  the 
degenerating  of  the  English  in  Ireland,  says:  ''we  cannot 
wonder  when  we  consider  how  many  there  are  of  the  children 
of  Oliver's  soldiers  who  cannot  speak  one  word  of  English.  .  . 
This  misfortune  is  owing  to  the  marrying  of  Irishwomen.  .  ." 
So  that  the  poet,  who  thought  that  to  marry  an  Irish  girl  was 
as  bad  as — 

*'  For  one  into  his  naked  bed 
A  poisoning  toad  to  bring, 
Or  ebe  a  deadly  crocodile, 

When  as  he  goeth  to  rest 
To  lie  with  him,  and  as  his  mate 
To  place  next  to  his  breast " — 
F  F  2 
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does  not  Beem  to  have  had  mach  influence  among  his  ooontiy- 
men. 

This  transplantation  scheme  was  of  old  date;  it  is  the 
universal  device  of  tyrants  and  foolish  governors.  So  the 
Assyrian  and  Persian  Kings  sought  to  tranquillise,  or  at  any 
rate  keep  down,  the  mingled  populations  whom  they  worsted. 
The  English  had  affected  it  from  the  first.  Spenser,  in  his 
State  of  Ireland,  systematises  it,  and,  by  the  months  of 
Eudoxus  and  IrensBUS,  gives  all  the  pros  and  cons  for  it.  Sir 
A.  Chichester,  James's  business  man  in  Ulster,  recognised 
the  difficulty  of  it :  *'  to  remove  and  displant  the  natives  and 
to  bring  in  strangers  is  not  a  work  for  private  men  who  seek 
a  present  profitt "  (as  the  Parliament  found  to  their  cost  in 
their  dealings  with  the  debenture-holders).  Strafford, 
**  thorough  "  as  he  was,  planned  it  on  a  large  scale :  he,  the 
Commons,  assembled  in  Parliament,  in  London,  July  25, 
1642,  declared, 

<'  Had,  before  the  rebellion  broke  oat,  by  a  violent  endeavoor,  en- 
titled bis  Mi^'esty's  office  to  the  whole  counties  of  Bosoommon, 
Gkilloway,  Mayo,  Sligo,  and  Clare,  and  to  a  great  part  of  Limerick 
and  Tipperary,  by  which  means  a  door  was  opened,  not  only  to  in- 
crease his  Migesty's  revenue,  but  therewith  to  settle  a  plantation  of 
English  Protestants,  •  .  .  and,  however,  the  proceedings  of  the  Earl 
are  not  to  be  jnstified  in  all  points  yet,  .  .  .  the  Lords  Jnstioes  and 
Council  of  L-dand,  apprehending  the  great  advantage  of  this  sernoe, 
did  exceedingly  importnne  his  Majesty  that  he  would  not  part  with 
his  title  to  those  counties  and  lands,  and  that  the  plantation  of 
English  Protestants  might  proceed.  Who,  nevertheless,  upon  the 
private  mediation  of  tHe  Earl  of  Fingal,  Lord  Mnskerry,  Sir  Boebuck 
LQ^nch,  and  others,  was  indoced  to  give  away  (i.e.  restore  to  rightfnl 
owners)  these  five  whole  counties." 

The  only  Englishman  of  note  who  had  a  word  for  the 
native  Lish  in  this  business,  was  Sir  John  Perrot,  who,  in  a 
despatch  to  the  Commons  of  England,  January  7,  1584, 
urges  that  ''heretofore  the  Irish  have  been  jealous  of  the 
English,  •  .  .  but  now  her  Majestie's  mercy  and  gracious 
meaning,  as  having  interest  from  God  in  them  all  alike,  hath 
made  them  see  their  error ;  and  therefore  I  am  far  firom  the 
opinion  of  those  that  would  have  the  Lrish  extirpated,  since  I 
see  that  the  occasion  being  now  taken  away,  they  are  (as  I 
suppose)  easily  made  one  with  us,  and  so  as  likely  to  be  con- 
tinued as  any  other  generation  whatsoever  that  in  their  place 
should  be  planted."  This  is  the  sole  plea  in  favour  of  the 
native  race  that  we  have  been  able  to  find  among  the  states- 
men of  that  half-century;  and,  when  we  read  it,  we  hold  Sir 
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John  to  be  worthy  of  his  reputed  father  for  clearsightednesB 
and  firm  holding  to  the  right  amid  all  sorts  of  temptations  to 
wrong* 

For  the  detailsof  the  transplanting  we  mast  refer  onr  readers 
to  Mr.  Prendergast.  His  book  is  every  whit  as  interesting  as 
the  liveliest  picture  of  the  Huguenot  banishment.  We  see 
how  soon  and  how  thoroughly  the  Parliament  made  the  war 
one  of  religion,  for  the  older  English  settlers  were  involved  in 
the  same  ruin  as  their  Irish  co-religionists.  Thus  Lord 
Trimleston,  Mathyas  Bamewall,  tweUth  baron,  was  ousted 
from  Trim  to  Monivea  in  Galway  (Patrick  French  being 
turned  put  to  make  room  for  him),  and,  dying  in  exUe,  was 
buried  in  ''  The  Stranger's  Boom  '*  in  Eilconnell  Abbey. 

Thus,  too,  a  much  newer  Englishman,  W.  Spenser,  grand- 
son of  Edmund,  is  by  a  rough  '*  poetic  justice  '*  thrust  out 
from  Eilcolman,  and  ordered  to  transplant  into  Gonnaught  as 
''  an  Irish  Papist.*^  Cromwell  tries  to  save  him :  in  the  book 
of  the  Lord  Protector's  letters,  in  the  record  tower,  Dublin 
Castle  (p.  118),  is  one  ''to  Commissioners  of  Affairs  for 
Ireland,"  dated  Whitehall,  27th  March,  1657,;  urging  that, 
*'  as  W.  Spenser  was  but  seven  years  old  at  the  begimiing  of 
the  rebeUion,  hee  repaired  with  his  mother  t^  the  citty  of 
Corke,  and  during  the  rebellion  continued  iu  English  quarters; 
that  hee  never  bore  arms,  or  acted  against  ye  Commonwealth 
of  England ;  .  .  .  that  since  his  coming  to  years  of  discretion 
hee  hath,  as  hee  professes,  renounced  utterly  the  Popish  re- 
ligion ;  that  his  grandfather  was  that  Edmund  Spenser,  &c." 
But  Cromwell  pleads  in  vain.  Eilcolman  has  been  included 
in  the  survey ;  *  it  is  fertile  and  on  a  good  river ;  so  the  grand- 
father of  the  Lord  Grey  of  Wilton's  apologist  has  to  go  along 
with  the  rest. 

Mr.  Prendergast  makes  a  great  deal  of  the  case  of  Pierce 
Butler,  Lord  Ikerrin,  ancestor  of  the  Earls  of  Carrick,  who 
had  taken  the  King's  side  against  the  Parliament,  and  had 
been  Lieutenant-General  of  the  Leinster  army,  under  Lord 
Mountgarret.  Falling  sick  on  the  1st  May,  1654,  as  the  time 
for  transplanting  approached :  **  he  got  license,  on  account  of 
his  distemper,  to  visit  the  bath  in  England  for  vi  months ; 
his  wife  being  dispensed  from  transplanting  for  ii  mouths.'* 
So  impoverished  was  he,  that  on  his  return  to  Ireland  the 
Council  (November  1654)  ordered  Sergeant-at-arms  Mortimer 
to  pay  him  £20  in  consideration  of  his  necessities,  after  which 

*  Mr.  PrendergMt*!  maps  are  fall  of  moct  onrioiu  detail  Indeed  aU  the 
fithograpliio  iMurt  of  hia  book,  indnding  the  faesimiU  of  a  debentiire  (n«v«r 
More  figiUNM)  ia  admirably  «xeo«ted. 
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he  is  ordered  to  transplant  at  once.  He,  howeyer»  managed 
to  go  to  London  and  to  make  friends  with  the  Protector  (who, 
by  the  way,  comes  out  in  all  these  matters  as  a  man  of  great 
personal  kindness).  Cromwell,  finding  him  ill  and  in  evil 
case,  writes  to  the  Lord-Depnty  and  Coaneil  in  Ireland, 
earnestly  desiring  ''  that  yon  take  him  into  speedy  considera- 
tion by  allowing  him  some  reasonable  portion  of  his  estate 
without  transplanting,  ...  for  indeed  he  is  a  miserable 
object  of  pity,  and  therefore  we  desire  that  care  be  taken  of 
him,  and  that  he  be  not  suffered  to  perish  for  want  of  a  sub- 
sistence. And  rest  your  loving  fnend,  Oliver  P — .  27th 
February,  1657  "  („  book  of  Lord  Protector's  Letters,  Beeord 
Tower,  Dublin  Castle).  Lord  Ikerrin's  grandson  comes  before 
the  Commissioners  of  Claims  in  June  1666,  as  ''an  innocent 
]?rote8tant,"  "  a  student  at  Maudlin,  Oxford,  where  lie  went  to 
church;  at  Athlone  went  to  church ;  Dean  Blood  gave  him 
the  Sacrament  at  St.  Orwen's  Church,  Dublin."  So  that  it  is 
probable,  though  the  estate  was  lost,  the  kindness  of  Cromwell 
secured  the  family  some  charge  upon  it. 

Pierce  Butler,  who  comes  for  six  months  to  ''  the  Bath/^ 
is  not  a  man  to  our  mind.  Bath  is  still  such  a  place 
for  people  ''  with  whom  Lreland  does  not  agree."  The  man 
in  Punch  who,  when  asked  if  there  are  any  absentees  near 
him,  replies,  ''  Mee  unhappy  country  swarrms  with  them/^ 
might  surely  have  been  a  dweller  in  the  city  of  Bladud.  One 
knows  so  well  the  type  of  man,  tall  and  loosely  strong 
together,  least  of  all  whisker-growing  mortals  resembling  a 
king  among  men;  querulous,  hipped,  but  not  quite  bilious 
enough  to  give  him  a  decent  excuse  for  doing  nothing;  saun- 
tering through  life  with  no  concern  in  it  except  to  diligently 
read  his  newspaper  and  talk  his  due  quantum  of  scandal  at 
his  club  and  his  Bath  "  evenings,"  and  to  save  his  poor  soul, 
either  by  the  Boman  obedience,  or  some  fanaticism  at  the 
opposite  extreme :  the  effects  of  both  of  which,  narrowest 
intolerance  of  all  else,  are,  in  his  case,  identical  as  to  any 
result  to  the  world  beyond.  No  doubt  poor  Lord  Ikerrin 
was  as  unlike  as  possible  to  this  self-styled  aristocrat,  who  is 
worse  even  than  Carlyle's  "  shot-belt  aristocracy,"  being  toa 
dilapidated  to  shoot.  When  Mr.  Prendergast  talks  of  ''  the 
Bath,"  we  cannot  help  thinking  of  the  men  of  to-day» 
and  the  way  in  which,  at  the  first  Fenian  alarm,  they 
slunk  off  and  left  police  and  soldiers  to  make  the  place 
quiet  for  them.  A  still  harder  case  must  have  been  that  of 
tne  real  natives,  who  had  no  means,  no  friends,  no  power  of 
making  their  grievances  known.    Mr.  Prendergast  gives  lista 
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of  them,  yonng  and  old,  sturdy  and  decrepit,  each  with  his  or 
her  passport-like  description.    But  even  these  are  happy 
compared  with  the  wives  and  children  of  the  "  swordsmen," 
of  whom  more  than  40,000  (the  term  being  widened  to  include 
all  who  had  ever  attended  a  *'  rebel "  muster  roll)  had  been 
licensed  to  go  into  foreign  service.    These  poor  creatures,  not 
being  attached  to  any  of  the  transplanting  households,  fared 
miserably  indeed.    Of  the  fate  of  the  old  it  is  wisest  not  to 
inquire,  when  we  find  that  the  wretchedness  in  the  country 
was  so  sore  that  wolves  were  abundant  within  six  miles  of 
Dublin;  and  that  in  some  places  starving  women  banded 
together,  and,  if  a  solitary  rider  passed  their  lurking-place, 
would  fall  on  him  and  tear  him  and  his  horse  to  pieces  for 
food.     The  younger  girls  and  boys  were  shipped  "to  the 
Plantations."     Henry  Cromwell's    letter   {Thurlotv's   State 
Papers^  iv.)  says,  "  It  is  a  benefit  to  the  people  removed,  who 
may  thus  be  made  English  and  Christians"  (he  talks  like 
Lord  Palmerston  and  the  Times),  "  as  well  as  to  our  West 
India  planters."    The  volunteering  for  Spain  {'^  where  wee 
could  wish  the  whole  nation,**  says  a  letter  from  Athlone, 
April  1652)  had  left  multitudes  of  destitute  families ;   all 
women,  therefore,  "who  were  of  an  age  to  labour  and  not 
past  breeding,"  were  handed  over  to  the  Bristol  merchants 
and  put  across  the  Atlantic.    It  is  to  be  feared  there  was  no 
Yere  Foster  in  those  days  to  make  men  ashamed  of  the 
horrors  of  the  emigration  ships  of  the  period.    Still  we  get 
hints  of  what  went  on  even  in  families  of  gentle  blood.    Thus, 
the  amiable  Colonel  Henry  Ingoldsby  sentenced  David  Con- 
nery,  a  gentleman  of  Clare,  to  banishment  in  1657,  for 
harbouring  a  priest.    "  This    gentleman "  (says   Morison, 
Threnodia  Hibernica  Catholica,  Innsbruck,  1669)  "  had  twelve 
children.    His  wife  sickened  and  died  in  poverty.    I  saw 
three  of  his  daughters,  lovely  girls,  sold  into  slavery  for  the 
Barbadoes."    All  "  who  have  no  visible  means  of  livelihood  " 
were  liable  to  fall  into  the  clutches  of  Sellick,  Yermans, 
Leader,  Lawrence,  and  others,  of  Bristol.  Captain  J.  Yemon, 
the  Commissioner's  agent,  contracts  with  Sellick's  firm  to 
supply  them  with  250  women  of  the  Irish  nation  above  12 
and  under  45,  and  800  men  above  12  and  under  60.    All 
wanderers  may  be  arrested  and  imprisoned  in  shipping- 
towns,  "  and  none  to  be  discharged  except  under  hand  and 
seal  of  the  governor."    What  a  power  to  be  given  at  such  a 
time.    It  was  soon  necessary  to  stop  all  ships  from  sailing 
till  search  had  been  made  lest  any  seized  without  warrant 
had  been  forced  on  board.    At  last  the  kidna2)per3  began  to 
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seize  the  English  as  well  as  the  Irish ;  therefore,  after  some 
7,000  had  been  shipped,  in  March  1655,  the  Gommissioners 
provisionally  stopped  the  orders  for  shipment, ''  because  that 
persons  were  employed  to  delude  poor  folks,  by  false  pretences, 
into  bye-places,  whence  they  were  forced  on  board."  Only  pro- 
visionally ;  for,  later  in  the  same  year,  Oliver  bids  Secretary 
Thorloe  ask  Henry  Cromwell  for  1,000  yonng  Irish  wenches 
to  be  sent  to  his  new  conquest  of  Jamaica.  Henry  {Tktarloe 
Papers,  p.  40)  says  there  will  be  no  difficulty,  except  that 
force  must  be  used  in  taking  them.  He  suggests  the  addition 
of  1,600  to  2,000  boys :  "  We  could  well  spare  them,  and  they 
might  be  of  use  to  you ;  and  who  knows  but  it  might  be  a 
means  to  make  them  Englishmen — I  mean  Christians  ?  '* 

They  could  well  spare  them  from  a  country  so  cruelly 
desolated  that  subsistence  was  in  many  parts  hopeless. 
Bead  the  Declaration  of  CouncU,  printed  12  May,  1653 
{Dublin,  Record  Tower,  ^,  p,  188),  about  "people  found  feed- 
ing on  carrion  and  weeds,  lying  starved  by  the  highways, 
eaten  by  wolves  and  other  beasts  and  birds  of  prey,"  and 
about  men  going  thirty  miles  and  not  seeing  a  living  creature. 
Col.  Bd.  Lawrence,  an  eyewitness,  tells  in  The  Interest  of 
Ireland  in  its  Trade  and  Wealth  stated,  how  that  a  party  of 
horse  out  Tory-hunting  saw  a  light  one  dark  night,  and  riding 
up  found  it  a  ruined  cabin,  where  was  a  great  fire  of  wood, 
round  about  which  sat  a  company  of  miserable  old  women 
and  children,  and  betwixt  them  and  the  fire  a  dead  corpse  lay 
broiling,  which,  as  the  fire  roasted,  they  cut  off  coUops  and 
ate.  Now  we  begin  to  hear  of  Major  Morgan's  "  three  bur- 
densome beasts  " — the  wolf,  the  priest,  and  the  Tory.  The 
reward  for  killing  the  first  is  £6  for  a  bitch,  £5  for  a  dog- 
wolf,  from  40«.  to  10«.  for  every  cub.  The  precinct  of  Galway 
alone  paid  £243  5a.  id.  in  rewards  for  wolf  killing  in  the  one 
month  of  March  1655.  The  priest  was  worth  £5  to  any  one 
who  lodged  him  in  a  gaol.  Lieut.  Wood  gets  £25  in  Nov. 
;L658,  for  apprehending  five  friars.  Those  caught  are  shipped, 
first  to  Spain,  and,  when  it  is  found  they  will  come  back,  to 
the  Barbadoes.  Of  course,  tales  of  devotion  are  innumerable, 
making  us  think  of  Barrin's  thrilling  ballad  against  the  Irish 
Mission  Schools,  which  speaks  of — 

''  The  faith  which  oft  in  the  desert,  cor  knees  to  the  sod. 
We  have  kept  from  them  all  for  our  sons  and  oar  QodJ* 

Father  James  Ford  dwells  in  an  island  in  a  bi^g  bog,  sur- 
rounded by  his  scholars,  who  build  huts  around  him.  Father 
Christopher  Natterville  lies  hid  for  a  whole  year  in  the  family 
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banal  vault,  removing  thence  on  alarm  of  capture  to  a  quarry, 
where  he  continued  his  ministrations.  The  third  beast,  the 
Tory,  is  more  fully  treated  in  Mr.  Frendercast's  most  interest- 
ing Tory  war.  The  Tory  is  the  Hereward  or  Eobin  Hood  of 
those  days — a  man  of  the  same  stamp  as  those  who  repaired 
to  David  in  the  cave.  After  the  battle  of  Worcester,  Charles 
II.  advised  his  partisans  in  Ireland  to  make  terms  for  them- 
selves. Lord  Broghill  and  the  English  blood  'agreed  to  this ; 
but  the  Irish,  fearing  the  total  loss  of  lands,  held  desperately 
out.  Many  went  to  Spain,  many  to  Poland,  some  to  France ; 
the  remnant  turned  '^  Tories  out  on  their  keeping ;"  i.e.  who 
had  refused  to  come  in  till  after  the  day  of  grace  was  past. 
Bewards  for  them  were  of  different  values,  from  JB500  put  on 
Lord  Muskerry's  head  to  £80  on  the  head  of  blind  Donogh 
<who  surprised  and  killed  a  party  of  Dr.  Petty's  surveyors), 
£20  for  his  lieutenant,  and  £5  a  piece  for  his  men.  Then 
comes  the  saddest  part  of  the  business:  civil  war  always 
breeds  traitors,  and  the  government  of  that  day  was  even 
more  ready  than  ours  to  avail  itself  of  the  services  of  miserable 
Corydons.  An  Order  in  Council,  14  Oct.  1649,  empowers 
Col.  H.  Prettie  "to  employ  twenty  Irish  with  guns  and 
ammunition  into  the  counties  of  Carlow  and  Kilkenny  for 
three  months,  to  find  and  destroy  the  Tories  in  the  said 
counties."  It  is  a  sad  picture  of  men  "  prowling  about  the 
grave  of  society  rather  than  about  its  habitation,  realising 
what  was  foretold  of  the  Jews  in  Lev.  xxvi.  31."  No  wonder, 
when  the  country  was  so  desolate,  the  towns  suffered  also. 
For  a  similar  picture  of  desolation  we  must  look  (says  Mr. 
Prendergast)  to  Plutarch's  picture  of  the  state  of  Sicily  when 
Timoleon  won  it  back  from  the  Carthaginians.  Every  town 
was  cleared  (most  of  them  more  than  once)  of  Irish ;  and  the 
older  English  settlers  (Bomanists)  were  included  in  the  sen- 
tence ;  for,  be  it  remembered,  in  all  Irish  towns  the  bulk  of 
the  inhabitants  was  of  English  stock.  The  consequence  of 
clearing  the  towns  was  to  leave  them  ruinous ;  the  few  new- 
comers were  not  enough  to  occupy  them ;  the  deserted  houses 
fell  down,  and  were  broken  up  for  firing.  Lord  Michigan, 
President  of  Munster,  accused  by  the  House  of  Commons  of 
having  given  houses  in  the  city  of  Cork  to  his  menial  ser- 
vants, replies  that  upon  the  expelling  of  the  Irish  out  of  Cork 
it  was  to  the  benefit  of  the  State  that  he  should  place  any 
persons  in  the  houses  on  the  sole  condition  of  upholding 
tiiem  ;•••''  8,000  good  houses  having  fallen  to  the  ground  in 
Cork,  and  as  many  in  You^hal,  or  been  destroyed  by  the 
soldiers  for  want  of  firing  in  their  guards."    Many  of  the 
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Irish  towns  have  neyer  recovered  this,*  jast  as  they  say  some 
Pomeranian  towns  still  feel  the  effects  of  the  Thirty  Years' 
war.  A  hard  case  was  that  of  Gashel,  the  sacred  ci^  with 
the  memories  of  its  priest-kings,  the  Monster  Acropolis  with 
Parthenon  and  Areopagas  in  one.  It  had  made  exception- 
ally good  terms.  Cromwell  arrived  ander  its  walls  in  a 
pelting  storm  of  rain  and  sleet  long  after  dark  in  Feb.  1650. 
Anxious  to  house  his  men,  he  granted  that  the  inhabitants, 
on  giving  immediate  admission,  should  enjoy  their  properties 
and  liberties,  and  that  the  priests  should  be  spared.  By 
this  happy  accident  they  not  only  escaped  being  transplanted, 
but  were  reported  by  the  Committee  of  Beferences  for  Articles 
of  Capitulation  to  be  "  a  people  to  be  differenced  from  the 
rest  of  the  whole  nation  "  {Report,  8  Nov.,  1652,  signed  in  the 
name  of  the  Committee,  Charles  Coote:  Auditor-GeneraX* 
Records,  pp.  35,  86). 

Cromwell's  lenity,  however,  did  the  Cashel  people  no  good. 
In  MercuriuB  Politicus,  p.  3,538,  we  read: — 

''  One  whole  town,  Cashel,  is  dispensed  with,  toward  which  we  had 
no  great  obligation  npon  us.  Bat  the  Lord,  who  is  a  jealous  Ood, 
and  more  knowing  of  as  well  as  jealous  against  their  iniqaity  than 
we  are,  by  a  fire  on  the  23rd  inst.  hath  burnt  down  the  whole  town 
in  little  more  than  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  except  some  few  houses  that 
a  few  English  lived  in,  which  were  wonderfully  preserved  [probably 
they  took  the  only  stone  houses  in  the  place],  being  in  the  midst  of 
the  town,  and  the  houses  round  each  burnt  to  the  ground.  They 
who  got  their  dispensations  for  the  transplantation  dieil  the  day 
before  the  fire  of  the  plague,  and  none  else  long  before  and  since  dead 
of  the  disease  there." 

Irish  towns  were  then,  as  Bandon  long  after  continued  to 
be,  closed  to  the  natives  of  the  island.  Lady  Fanshaw's 
account  of  the  clearing  of  Youghal  is  well  known.  Kilkenny 
was  also  cleared,  though  it  was  eminently  an  English 
settlement  (it  still  looks  like  the  best  style  of  English  town), 
as  its  burghers  used  to  boast  their  English  blood. 

"  Archdekin,  Archer,  Cowley,  Langton,  Lee, 
Knaresborongh,  Eaggett,  Lawless,  Bothe  and  Shee,*' 

were  their  names ;  yet,  after  three  years'  "  protection,"  they 
had  to  transplant  proprietors  and  swordsmen  into  Connaught, 
the  rest  anywhere,  so  that  they  came  not  within  two  miles  of 
their  homes.    Here,  of  course,  is  a  parallel  to  the  suicidal 

*  Witneaa  Kilmallock,  now  a  poor  villagei  grand  in  its  min. 
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policy  which  droye  out  the  Edict  of  Nantes  people ;  and  here, 
too,  is  a  notable  instance  of  the  nnfaimess  of  history.  The 
Hagaenots  are  remembered  and  pitied ;  we  are  proad  of  our 
Fonblanques,  our  Bomillys,  oar  Le  Fanns.  The  Irish  exiles 
are  forgotten  at  home,  though  names  like  Taafe  and  O'Connor 
are  famous  in  foreign  annals,  and  the  decay  of  Irish  industry, 
due  to  the  ousting  of  those  in  whose  hands  it  mainly  was,  is 
lalsely  charged  upon  the  incapacity  of  the  race.  In  one  case 
we  can  trace  the  after-career  of  those  thus  expelled.  In  1650 
Waterford  was  cleared,  and  its  merchants  retired  to  Ostend, 
St.  Malo,  Montes,  Cadiz,  and  even  to  Mexico.  They  acquired 
wealth,  and  (as  they  allege  in  the  plea  they  put  in  for  resto- 
ration after  1660— preserved  in  the  Carte  Papers)  they  relieved 
as  many  Boyalists  as  came^  in  their  way.  Some  of  their 
descendants  may  possibly  have  contributed  to  the  fund  which 
enabled  Charles  Stuart  to  come  over  in  1745. 

All,  in  fact,  had  to  go,  both  from  town  and  country,  who 
could  not  prove  constant  good  affection  (merely  good  affection 
was  not  enough)  to  the  English  interest.  The  merely  ''  good 
affection  men "  were  let  out  of  prison  and  dispensed  for  six 
months,  and  if  at  the  end  of  that  time  they  were  by  two 
justices  of  the  peace  certified  to  have  really  renounced 
Popery,  and  for  six  months  past  to  have  constantly  resorted 
to  Protestant  worship,  then  they  were,  on  giving  security  to 
transplant  by  12th  April  foUowing,  to  be  at  liberty.  Mr.  . 
Prendergast  is  right  in  comparing  the  English  treatment 
of  neutrals  with  the  way  in  which  the  Spartans  dealt  with 
the  Plati&ans,  asking  them  one  by  one  what  he  had  done  for 
Sparta  or  her  allies.  If  a  man  had  good  land  his  case  was 
hopeless,  however  true  he  might  have  been  to  the  English. 
When  Ormond,  in  1647,  gave  up  Dublin  to  the  Parliament^ 
80  vigorous  was  the  expulsion  of  the  *'  Irish,"  that  none  were 
excepted  (by  Governor  Michael  Jones)  save  Sir  Thos.  Sherlock, 
who  was  only  allowed  to  stay  till  he  could  ship  himself  to 
England.  This  signal  favour  he  owed  to  his  having  hunted 
and  hanged  one  hundred  Irish  marauders  in  December 
1641,  in  company  with  Sir  W.  St.  Leger,  and  for  having  long 
held  out  in  his  castle  at  Butlerstown  against  Lord  Mount- 
garret  and  the  rebels.  By  the  rebellion  he  lost  £4,000, 
escaping  with  barely  his  wearing  clothes;  but,  though  received 
in  Dubhn  as  a  fast  friend,  he  could  not  regain  his  land,  for 
he  had  signed  the  RoU  of  Association  (in  order  to  be  let  go  by 
the  rebels),  and  so  even  Cromwell  intercedes  for  him  in  vain ; 
nor  does  the  Act  of  Settlement  restore  him.  He  dies  broken* 
hearted  in  1668,  and  his  son  has  allowance  from  the  Council 
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of  the  Bxnall  sum  which  he  borrowed  to  bury  him.  Harbour- 
ing a  transplanter  was  a  capital  crime.  Murtagh  Gollen  and 
wife  are  voted  by  coort-martial,  September  1652,  Dudley 
Loftnsy  Advocate-general,  being  informant,  to  have  harboured 
*  one  Donogh  O'Derg.  They  are  permitted  to  cast  lots,  when 
the  lot  of  life  falls  to  the  said  Murtagh,  and  the  lot  of  death 
to  his  wife. 

Colonel  Hewson,  Jones's  successor,  was  a  specially  bitter 
enemy  of  the  Irish :  he  effectually  clears  Dublin,  and  boasts, 
"  though  Dublin  hath  formerly  swarmed  with  Papists,  I  know 
none  now  there,  but  one  who  is  a  chirurgeon  and  a  peaceable 
man.  It  is  much  to  be  hoped  "  (he  adds,  in  total  unconcious- 
ness of  the  way  in  which  he  and  his  party  had  been  making 
Protestantism  hateful  in  the  eyes  of  the  Irish)  "  the  glad 
tidings  of  salvation  will  be  acceptable  in  Ireland,  and  that 
this  savage  people  may  see  the  salvation  of  God,"  a  wish 
which,  with  wolves  howling  in  flocks  within  six  miles  of  the 
city,  might,  to  less  sanguine  Puritans  than  Col.  Hewson, 
have  seemed  still  far  from  its  accompUshment.  This  Hewson, 
in  1651,  signalised  his  raid  into  Wicklow  ''  by  taking  the 
scythes  and  sickles  sent  over  in  1649,  with  the  intent  to  cut 
down  the  growing  com  which  the  enemy  is  to  live  upon  in 
winter  time."  (Letter  of  Commiesioners^  Dublin^  Record  Tower 
7,  p.  7).  He  had  the  Boman  conqueror  of  (raul  for  his 
warrant,  but  the  Tories,  whom  he  took  this  means  of  dis- 
lodging, would  hardly  be  converted  by  that  mode  of  ''showing 
them  the  salvation  of  God."  So  thorough  was  the  slaughter 
of  animals,  that  three-fourths  of  the  stock  was  destroyed: 
cattle  had  to  be  imported  from  Wales ;  it  required  a  license 
to  kill  lamb.  "  Mrs.  Alice  Bulkeley,  widow,  in  consideration 
of  her  ould  age  and  weakness  of  body,  is  licensed  to  kill  and 
dress  for  her  own  use  and  eating,  not  exceeding  three  lambs 
for  the  year  "  (^,  p.  721).  Tillage  had  ceased ;  the  English 
themselves  were  sore  pressed  for  food.  No  wonder  Mr.  Pren- 
dergast  says  of  the  settlement :  ''It  was  a  scene  not  witnessed 
in  Europe  since  the  conquest  of  Spain  by  the  Vandals;  nay, 
the  Vandals  came  as  strangers  and  conquerors  in  an  age  of 
force  and  barbarism,  nor  did  they  banish  the  people,  though 
they  divided  their  lands  by  lot,  while  the  Engli^,  in  1662, 
were  of  the  same  nation  as  half  of  the  chief  fainilies  in 
Ireland,  and  had  had,  at  that  time,  the  island  under  their 
sway  for  500  years." 

We  have  said  enough  to  show  that  this  book  is  a  most 
interesting  contribution  to  Irish  history:  it  reverses  the 
verdict,  or,  at  any  rate,  gives  reason  for  suspending  judgment 
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as  to  the  so-called  ''xDassacre*'  of  1641,  and  it  contains  a 
lifelike  picture  of  the  transplanting,  of  the  misery  that  fol- 
lowed, and  of  the  necessarily  imperfect  way  in  which  it  was 
carried  out.  How  the  Irish  clmig  to  their  old  homes — thongh 
every  now  and  then  one  (as  Mr.  E.  Hetherington,  hanged  in  * 
Dnblin  in  1665,  with  placards  on  breast  and  back,  ''for  not 
transplanting  * )  was  killed  to  hasten  on  the  others ;  how  the 
debenture-holders,  and,  above  all,  the  soldiers,  while  hurrying 
ofif  the  gentry,  connived  at  the  stay  of  the  baser  sort,  because 
it  was  impossible  to  persuade  cultivators  to  come  over  from 
England ;  how  those  who  had  to  travel  into  the  wilderness  of 
Connaught  suffered  (some  going  mad  and  hanging  themselves^ 
rather  than  face  the  journey) ;  how  the  Council  fretted  and 
fumed,  and  issued  fresh  orders,  complaining  ''that  the 
children  were  come  to  the  birth,  but  there  was  not  strength 
enough  to  bring  forth ;" — all  this  we  must  let  Mr.  Prendergasi 
tell  to  those  who  care  to  consult  him.  We  hope  they  will  be 
many,  for  the  book  will  repay  careful  perusal  on  the  part  of 
the  best  read  historian,  and  it  deals  with  subjects  of  which 
almost  all  Englishmen  are  content  to  accept  the  popular 
version,  or  rather  to  know  nothing  at  all. 

One  point  we  must  note :  the  transplanting  was  not  an  act 
of  retribution  for  a  supposed  massacre ;  it  was  a  cold-blooded 
work  of  necessity, — a  necessity  brought  on  by  the  Parliament 
through  the  mode  which  they  had  adopted  of  raising  money  to 
make  war  on  Charles.  This  is  put  very  plainly  in  Colonel 
Lawrence's  answer  to  Vincent  Gookin's  Great  Case  of  Trana^^ 
plantation  Discussed.  Gookin  had  exclaimed  against  the 
cruelty  of  transplanting  those  who  could  not  be  conceived 
guilty  of  murders  (gentlewomen  and  childien),  and  allowing 
farm-hinds,  the  class  most  capable  of  them,  to  stay. 
Lawrence  replies :  "  In  all  of  the  acts  and  orders,  there  is- 
not  one  word  tending  to  ground  transplantation  on  the  prin- 
ciples of  punishment  or  avenging  of  blood."  Lawrence 
points  out  that  Parliament,  in  their  want  of  money,  had 
confiscated,  by  anticipation,  one  quarter  of  Ireland,  and  had 
sold  it  to  the  adventurers :  "  it  was  not  for  the  comfort  or 
safety  of  the  new  planters  to  have  the  former  owners  of  these 
lands,  with  their  ruined  families,  living  with  them;  "  therefore 
all  had  to  go,  Connaught  being  the  safety  valve.  Colonel 
Ingoldby  gave  three  reasons  for  retaining  •the  poor  and 
ousting  the  gentry: — first,  the  poor  were  useful  as  earth- 
tillers  and  herdsmen;  next,  deprived  of  their  priests  and 
gentry,  and  living  among  the  English,  it  is  hoped  they  will 
become  Protestants ;  thirdly,  the  gentry,  deprived  of  them,. 
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mast  ivork  themselves,  and  their  families,  and  so  in  time 
torn  into  common  peasants,  or  die  if  they  do  not.  This  last 
plan  has  been  only  too  snccessfol ;  and  its  success  accounts, 
more  than  anything  else,  for  the  sad  state  of  the  country.  It 
has  no  native  aristocracy;  they  are  replaced  by  aliens,  of 
the  implanting  of  many  of  whom  Mr.  Prendergast  gives 
us  a  lively  picture.  His  whole  book  is  a  lively  (though  a  very 
heartrending)  picture  of  a  sad  time.  The  good  of  writing 
such  books  is,  that  they  help  us  to  a  true  diagnosis,  they 
show  us  why  things  are  as  they  are,  and  thus  put  us  in 
the  way  of  bettering  them.  No  one  nowadays  will  read  such 
a  book  in  the  spirit  of  hatred.  Ireland  knows  and  trusts  our 
present  statesmen,  and  England  (while  she  glories  in  her 
Puritans)  can  afford  to  be  ashamed  of  their  excesses.  If 
Mr.  Prendergast  here  and  there  condescends  to  a  little  abuse 
of  the  Anglo-Saxon,  he  is  no  doubt  justified  by  the  too  often 
repeated  example  of  the  English  press ;  but  still  he  should 
remember  that,  in  flinging  back  dirt,  we  do  nothing  except 
soil  our  fingers. 
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Art.  VII. — The  Life  and  Letters  of  Hugh  Miller.    Two  Vols. 
By  Peter  Bayne^  M.A.    London :  Strahan  &  Co. 

Mr.  Peter  Batne  has  had  a  singularly  delicate  and  trying 
task  to  perform  in  writing  this  biography.  Almost  at  every 
point  he  comes  into  competition  with  Hugh  Miller  himself, 
and  that  is  no  indifferent  matter.  Every  one  knows  that  in 
My  Schools  and  Schoolmasters,  Hugh  Miller  relates  his  own 
story  up  to  the  date  of  his  assuming  the  Editorship  of  the 
Edinburgh  Witness, — the  organ  of  the  Free  Church  party, — 
when  he  was  a  man  in  the  prime  of  life.  With  what  inimit- 
able delicacy  he  there  tells  of  the  loss  of  his  brave  sea-faring 
father  during  a  storm,  when  he  was  onljr  a  boy  of  five,  and  how 
he  used  to  go  to  the  banks  and  look  longingly  out  on  the  Moray 
Firth  for  the  *'  sloop  with  the  two  stripes  of  white  and  the 
two  square  topsails ;"  how  afterwards  his  mother  would  sit  of 
evenings,  and,  as  she  wrought  assiduously  at  her  needle,  repeat 
in  his  awed  ear  wild  weird  highland  stories ;  how  he  disliked 
school,  and  loved  to  wander  at  will  in  wood  or  on  moor,  or 
near  to  the  sounding  waves ;  how  he  neglected  his  lessons, 
and  how  he  delighted  to  observe  all  natural  things ;  how  he 
found  pictures  in  the  stones,  and  was  struck  with  wonder ; 
how,  in  opposition  to  his  uncles,  who  wished  him  to  be  a 
*'  minister,"  he  chose  the  trade  of  mason,  mainly  because  he 
had  seen  that  his  cousin  George  had  some  months  of  winter 
to  himself,  and  he  would  thus  have  time  to  study  his  favourite 
subjects,  and  in  his  own  way;  how  he  was  so  pained  and 
fatigued  at  first  with  the  strain  of  his  work,  that  he  was  fain 
to  try  by  omens  whether  he  was  to  live  or  to  die ;  how  the 
quarry  suddenly  became  fuU  of  interest  to  him,  because  of 
ripple  marks  he  saw  on  the  stones ;  how  he  dwelt  in  ''bothies  " 
that  were  abundantly  lighted  from  crevices  in  the  roof,  else 
but  ill  supplied  with  light ;  how  he  lived  contentedly  on  half- 
a-crown  per  week ;  how  he  wrote  poems,  which  by-and-by  got 
abroad  and  brought  him  many  friends,  though  they  failed 
wholly  to  satisfy  himself  when  seen  in  type,  and  historical 
sketches,  which  rapidly  extended  his  reputation;  how  he 
was  made  a  bank  accountant ;  and  how,  finally,  he  became  a 
newspaper  editor. 

Hugh  Miller  was  a  master  in  narrative ;  and  this  piece  of 
autobiography  is  almost,  if  not  altogether,  unmatched  in 
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English  literature,  at  once  for  its  poetic  grtuse,  its  rare  reflec* 
tiveness,  and  its  mature  wisdom.  The  difficulty  of  goi^g 
over  the  same  ground  with  any  approach  to  freshness  i» 
therefore  very  apparent.  But  not  only  so.  Hugh  Miller's 
whole  writings  are  in  the  strictest  sense  autobiographic.  Eyen 
his  leaders  in  the  Witness  newspaper  stand  by  themselves,  as 
much  for  the  unconscious  egotism  which  pervades  them  as 
for  beauty  of  style  and  nice  completeness  of  conception.  On 
every  thing,  even  the  most  insignificant,  that  he  touched,  it 
would  seem  as  though  he  aimed  at  impressing  his  stamp. 
Nor  did  he  ever  fail  in  this.  Perhaps  no  man  ever  Uv^ 
who  was  less  fitted  than  Hugh  Miller  to  be  a  newspaper 
writer,  and  on  this  very  account.  His  personality  everywhere 
appears.  He  does  not  even  know  the  meaning  of  self-repres- 
sion. If  he  is  to  write  at  all,  he  must  have  free  sweep  for  his 
individuality.  Even  in  a  trifling  question  he  must  go  dire^ 
to  the  point  with  the  whole  impetus  of  his  nature  in  reserve, 
to  conquer  if  obstacles  be  in  the  way.  And  it  consisted  with 
his  disposition  to  look  backward  for  a  lesson  rather  than  to 
look  forward  for  an  inducement.  His  life  is  thus  made  a  con- 
tinual commentary  upon  itself;  and  the  blended  impetuosity 
and  caution  of  his  character  might  almost  be  said  to  have  ita 
root  here.  He  is  imaginative,  sensitive,  fanciful ;  but  he  ia 
at  the  same  time  self-conscious,  and  almost  morbidly  self- 
analysing.  The  one  set  of  qualities  warred  against  his  sac* 
ceedmg  as  a  poet;  the  other  sometimes  tended  to  weaken 
him  as  a  man  of  science.  But  both  helped  him  in  the  field  of 
narrative,  wherein,  as  we  have  said,  he  was  a  very  master, 
especially  when  he  has  himself  for  central  figure.  He  craved 
to  have  himself  for  his  subject ;  and  indeed,  do  what  he  would^ 
he  could  not  completely  leave  it  behind  him.  His  letters, 
which  for  purity,  trustfulness,  and  sl^  self-revealings,  are 
almost  unsurpassed,  constitute  a  contmuous  autobiography 
up  to  the  moment  of  his  death.  And  very  characteristic  it  is» 
that  Hugh  Miller  never  despatched  ar  letter  of  the  least  im- 

E^rtance  without  keeping  a  copy  of  it.  Not  only  did  he  make 
mself  the  subject  of  his  own  contemplation :  he  almost  con- 
sciously kept  command  of  the  materials  which  would  enable 
him  to  do  it  faithfully.  He  had  self-control  and  sense  enough 
to  make  his  self-observation  serve  useful  and  kindly  ends. 
From  his  very  earliest  years,  he  seems  to  have  regarded  him- 
self as  the  possible  centre  of  great  interests.  His  instincts 
were  prophetic.  He  has  made  his  early  home,  his  humble 
neighbours,  and  his  truant  school  companions  immortal ;  for 
he  has  embalmed  them  in  English  which  is  classic ;  and  in 
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imagination  has  raised  them  np  along  with  him  to  the  high 
level  which, he  himself  attained. 

Hagh  Miller  thus  wrote  his  own  memoirs  in  the  most 
effective  manner.  Everything  that  he  attained  was  insepar- 
ably associated  with  his  early  impressions.  He  was  a  geo- 
logist and  a  discoverer  without  knowing  it ;  when  he  did 
know  it,  his  early  boyhood  became  nothing  less  to  him  than 
a  romance.  Every  fresh  discovery,  every  new  thought  shed 
softened  lights  back  upon  Cromarty  and  Cromarty  people. 
His  uncle  and  his  schoolmates  were  involved  in  the  glory  of 
all  his  achievements.  He  constantly  had  them  in  his  eye. 
He  says  himself,  in  reference  to  My  Schools  and  Schoolmasters, 
which  first  appeared  as  a  series  of  articles  in  the  columns  of 
the  Witness, — 

"  If  the  writer  of  these  chapters  has  been  in  any  degree  sncoessful 
in  addressing  himself  to  the  Presbyterian  people  of  Scotland,  it  has 
always  been  not  by  writing  down  to  them,  bnt  by  doing  his  best  on 
all  occasions  to  write  up  to  them.  He  has  ever  thoaght  of  them  as 
represented  by  his  friend  William  Boss,  his  ancles,  and  his  cousin 
George — by  shrewd  old  John  Fraser,  and  his  reckless,  though  very 
intelligent  acquaintance,  Cha ;  and  by  addressing  to  them  on  every 
occasion  as  good  sense  and  as  solid  information  as  he  coald  possibly 
master,  he  has  at  times  succeeded  in  catching  their  ear,  and  perhaps 
in  some  degree  in  inflaencing  their  jadgment." 

Hugh  Miller  did  not  half  receive  and  half  reject.  With 
him  it  was  ever  either  all  or  none ;  and  they  who  had  helped 
him  by  their  confidence  or  their  sympathy  were  never  for- 
gotten or  overlooked. 

When,  a  jroung  man  of  four-and-twenty,  he  was  engaged 
as  a  mason  in  building  Niddrie  House,  not  far  from  Edin- 
bnrgh,  he  was  very  much  tried  by  dissolute  fellow-workmen. 
But  there  were  one  or  two  to  whom  he  was  indebted  for  high 
influences,  and  the  memory  of  these  he  gratefully  cherished 
to  the  end.  In  My  Schools  and  Schoolmasters  he  thus  cha- 
racteristically writes  of  one  of  them : — 

**  I  was  joined  in  the  coarse  of  a  few  weeks,  in  Peggy  Russell's 
one-roomed  cottage,  by  another  lodger— lodgers  of  the  hamble  class 
oBually  associating  together  in  pairs.  My  new  companion  had  lived 
for  some  time  ere  my  arrival  at  Niddrie  in  a  neighboaring  domicile, 
which,  as  he  was  what  is  termed  a  '  quiet-living  man,'  and  as  the 
inmates  were  turbolent  and  unsteady,  he  had,  after  bearing  a  good 
deal,ybeen  compelled  to  quit.  Like  our  foreman,  he  was  a  strict 
sece%7,  in  full  communion  with  his  Oharch.  I  fonnd  that,  like  my 
uncle  Sandy,  he  was  a  great  reader  of  good  books — an  admirer  even 
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of  tbe  same  old  aathors — deeply  read,  like  him,  in  Darbam  and 
Bntberford.  and  entertaining,  too,  a  higb  respect  for  Baxter,  Boston, 
old  John  Brown,  end  tbe  Goodwins.  In  one  respect,  however,  be 
differed  from  both  wj  nncles :  he  bad  began  to  question  the  a- 
cellence  of  religious  establishments ;  nay,  to  hold  that  the  conntry 
might  be  none  the  worse  were  its  ecclesiastical  endowments  taken 
away.  .  .  .  John  Wilson — for  such  was  the  name  of  my  new 
oomnide — was  a  truly  good  man, — devout,  conscientious,  friendlf, 
not  highly  intellectual,  but  a  person  of  plain  good  sense,  and  by  no 
means  devoid  of  information.  •  .  .  Aware  how  little  the  religions 
opinions  of  others  were  tolerated  in  the  place,  he  seemed  nnable  fbf 
some  time  to  muster  up  resolution  enough  to  broach  in  the  fiunily 
his  favourite  subject.  He  retired  every  night,  before  going  to  bed, 
to  his  closet — the  blue  vault  with  all  its  stars,— often  the  only  ckieet 
of  a  devout  lodger  in  a  south-country  cottage ;  but  I  saw  that  each 
evening,  ere  he  went  out,  he  used  to  look  uneasily  at  the  landlord 
and  me,  as  if  there  lay  some  weight  on  his  mind  regarding  ns  of 
which  he  was  afraid  to  rid  himself,  and  which  yet  rend^ed  him  Toy 
uncomfortable.  '  Well;  John,'  I  asked  him  one  evening,  speaking 
direct,  to  his  evident  embarrassment,  '  what  is  it  ? '  John  lodksd  at 
old  William  the  landlord,  and  then  at  me.  *  Did  we  not  think  it 
right,'  he  said,  '  that  there  should  be  evening  worship  in  the  fsxxulj.* 
Old  William  grumbled  out,  with  unwonted  emphasis,  that  he  '  wasna 
for  that*  I  struck  in,  however,  on  the  other  side  and  appealed  to 
Peggy.  *  I  was  sure,'  I  said,  '  that  Mrs.  Bussell  would  see  the  pro- 
priety of  John's  proposal.'  And  Mrs.  Bussell,  as  most  women  would 
have  done  in  the  circumstances,  unless,  indeed,  very  bad  ones,  did 
flee  the  propriety  of  it,  and  from  that  evening  forward  the  cottage  had 
its  family  worship." 

When  Hugh  Miller  was  at  the  height  of  his  snceess  and 
diBtinction  he  songht  out  this  John  Wilson,  and  invited  him 
to  his  house,  and  tried  to  find  a  way  of  helping  him  withoat 
injuring  his  independence  or  self-respect.  Sach  was  the 
Tsdne  Hngh  Miller  put  on  a  ^ood  influence,  no  matter  what 
the  circumstances  in  which  it  was  exercised.  He  had  got 
more  help  from  John  Wilson  than  he  could  give  him  in 
return.  He  despised  patronage;  he  hated  condeseension ; 
and  yet,  in  spite  of  a  massive  self-dependence,  he  ^d  not 
easily  shake  aside  the  painful  and  degrading  associations  to 
which  he  had  been  exposed  in  the  course  of  his  labours  as  a 
mason.  The  recollections  of  men  like  John  Wilson  preserved 
his  faith  in  manhood  and  virtue,  and  never  allowed  him  to 
become  a  sceptic  altogether,  though  when  a  young  man  he 
was  often  on  the  verge  of  it.  John  Wilson,  the  hodman,  had 
his  share  in  Hugh  Miller's  great  achievements  too:  some 
pages  of  the  Testimony  of  the  Bocks,  as  well  as  of  My  Schools 
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and  Schoolmasters^  of  right  belong  to  him ;  for^  doubtless,  he 
helped  to  make  Hugh  Miller  a  Christian. 

The  force  of  Hugh  Miller's  character,  combined  with  the 
purity  and  tenacity  of  his  affections,  thus  makes  his  life 
pre-eminently  a  whole.  The  parts  do  not  stand  disconnected. 
There  is  no  lapse  or  chasm.  The  boy,  playing  truant,  that 
he  may  wander  with  his  companions  in  the  woods  or  on  the 
beach,  to  nicely  observe  the  ways  of  butterflies  and  spiders, 
of  crows  and  crabs,  and  to  ply  John  Feddes's  hammer  on  the 
rocks,  is  the  father  of  the  geologist ;  the  mason  working  in  the 
quarry,  wonder-struck  by  the  wave-marks  on  the  stone,  is 
only  significant  to  us  as  the  chief  link  between  the  two. 
Hugh  MiUer  saw  the  significance  of  the  various  portions  of 
his  own  life  in  relation  to  each  other;  and  it  is  because  of 
this  that  we  are  not  reluctant  to  call  My  Schools  and  School- 
masters a  poem  in  its  own  kind.  Milton's  aim  was  to  justify 
the  ways  of  God  to  man.  Miller's  purpose  is  the  same ;  but 
he  desires  to  draw  the  providential  design  close  within  the 
circle  of  the  individual  life,  that  the  lesson  may  be  the  more 
effectually  taught ;  just  as,  to  make  the  sun's  rays  burn,  you 
must  concentrate  them  through  glass.  The  book  is  on  that 
account  only  the  more  valuable.  In  one  of  his  early  papers 
he  notes  down  his  intention  to  write  memoirs  of  his  uncle,  of 
William  Boss,  and  of  some  other  of  his  early  friends.  All 
are  in  time  written;  but  the  idea  of  Providence  makes 
them  take  place  around  himself  as  centre-figure.  The 
variations  which  are  found  in  different  records  of  the  same 
early  events  are  thus  in  great  part  accounted  for.  Hugh 
Miller  did  not  misrepresent  his  early  life  in  the  same  way  as 
Goethe  did.  Goethe  did  it  designedly  for  the  sake  of  art ; 
and  this  is  so  far  confessed  in  the  very  title  he  gave  to  his 
autobiography — Dichtimg  und  Wahrheit,  or  Poetry  and  Truth 
from  my  Life.  Hugh  Miller  never  consciously  misrepresented 
for  the  sake  of  effect ;  if  he  ever  gave  a  new  colour  to  an 
incident  in  a  later  telling,  it  was  because  it  was  faithfully 
seen  in  relation  to  a  wider  circle  of  effects  and  influences. 
We  can  therefore  sympathise  with  Mr.  Bayne  in  this  passage, 
though  we  have  taken  the  liberty  of  intimating  the  spirit  in 
which  we  are  inclined  to  view  it : — 

**  Hugh  Miller,  as  all  the  world  knows,  was  the  author  of  an  auto- 
biographic work  entitled,  My  Schools  and  Schoolmasters,  and  it  may 
have  occurred  to  some  that  he  thns  anticipated  and  superseded 
bioffraphy.  Bnt  there  are  no  good  grounds  for  this  opinion.  The 
bo(£:  which  has  been  named,  recognised  by  all  judges  as  one  of  tho 
most  captivating  and  able  of  the  author's  performances,  has  a  place 
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in  Engliali  literature  firom  which  it  cannot  be  moved ;  bat  it  is  no 
snbstitnte  for  the  biography  of  Hngh  Miller.  In  the  first  place,  it 
deals  with  bat  one  portion  of  its  author's  career,  and  that  the  portion 
which  preceded  his  emergence  into  public  life.  In  the  seeond  place, 
a  considerable  amoant  of  biographic  material  relating  to  Hogh 
Miller,  nnencxoached  apon  in  the  Schools  and  SehoolmasUn,  is  in 
existence.  From  early  boyhood  he  was  fond  of  jotting  down  par- 
ticalars  connected  with  his  personal  history,  and  for  many  yens 
previoasly  to  his  being  harnessed  to  steady  literary  toil  he  took 
great  delight  in  letter-writing.  In  the  third  place,  it  will  hardly  be 
disputed  by  any  one  who  reflects  upon  the  subject,  that  biography  is 
necessarily  a  different  matter  from  autobiography,  and  that  the  latter 
is  to  be  regarded  simply  as  one  of  the  sources  from  which  the  bio- 
grapher constructs  his  narrative.  Mr.  Lewes,  whose  Life  of  Goethe 
has  a  place  of  honour  not  only  among  biographies  but  among  the 
select  masterpieces  of  biography,  may  be  held  to  have  settled  this 
point.  He  had  before  him  Goethe's  celebrated  autobiography,  in 
three  volumes,  a  work  which  its  author  declares  to  have  becoi  com- 
posed in  a  spirit  of  austere  veracity,  and  yet  Mr.  Lewes  finds  it 
characterised  by  '  abiding  inaccuracy  of  tone.*  Goethe,  looking  from 
the  distance  of  half  a  century,  beheld  his  own  face  through  a  niedinm 
which  softened,  brightened,  or  obliterated  the  features.  Hogh 
MiUer,  when  he  wrote  the  Schools  and  SchoolmasterSy  was  not  so  dd 
as  Goethe  when  he  wrote  Poetry  and  TrxUh  from  nvj  Life ;  nor  am  I 
prepared  to  say  that  the  former  departs  from  literal  accuracy  to  the 
same  extent  as  the  latter ;  but  in  the  case  of  Hugh  Miller  also,  the 
impression  made  by  an  event  or  spectacle,  as  set  down  at  the  moment 
by  the  boy  or  lad,  and  the  account  of  that  impression  g^ven  by  the 
man  of  fifty,  prove  often  to  be  two  different  things.  '  It  is  possible,' 
says  Hugh  Miller  himself, '  for  two  histories  of  the  same  period  and 
individual  to  be  at  once  true  to  fact,  and  unlike  each  other  in  the 
scenes  which  they  describe  and  the  events  which  they  record.' " 

But  Mr.  Bayne's  biography  is  not  the  less  interesting  ihsi 
his  position  has  been  thus  delicate  and  difficult.  Autobio- 
graphy cannot  rejoice  in  the  cross  lights  and  middle  tones 
which  biography  rejoices  in,  simply  because,  by  its  very 
nature,  it  does  not  allow  the  same  healthy  exhibition  of 
sympathy.  We  see  a  man  better  through  another,  if  that 
other  be  at  all  of  a  clear  and  conscientious  character.  Men 
are  mirrors  reflecting  each  other.  Mr.  Bayne  is  sometimes 
happy  enough  to  reveal  Hugh  Miller  in  a  fresh  light.  He 
has  patiently  studied  the  man,  dwelt  with  him,  and  accom- 
panied him  on  manifold  errands,  and  has  found  that  his 
company  well  rewarded  all  the  attention  and  labour.  Nor 
was  it  needful  for  him  to  justify  his  own  performaiice  by 
general  references  to  distinctions  between  tne  province  of 
autobiography  and  that  of  biography,  such  as  involved  the 
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glance  at  Goethe  which  we  have  in  the  above  extract.  Goethe 
figures  very  much  as  his  own  Providence.  He  is  the  master  of 
the  circumstances  amid  which  he  was  placed  by  virtue  of  a 
controlling  egotism.  The  poetry  of  his  life  is,  therefore, 
caught  in  a  cold  and  artificial  Ught,  which  imparts  to  it  a 
certain  clearness  and  grace,  but  robs  it  of  any  lesson  for  the 
great  bulk  of  poor  human  strugglers.  Between  Goethe  and 
them  there  is  for  ever  a  great  gulf  fixed.  His  life  is  too 
poised  and  complete ;  the  self  is  ever  too  sufficient  to  itself. 
The  abiding  inaccuracy  of  tone,  which  Mr.  Lewes  indicates 
springs  from  this,  that  Goethe  never  lifted  his  eye  from 
the  self  of  the  past  in  order  to  see  it  even  for  a  moment  in 
relation  to  the  ideal  of  Providence,  apart  from  which  all  bio- 
graphy is  artificial  and  incomplete.  Let  the  eye  dwell  too 
long  on  any  the  most  ordinary  object,  and  it  will  soon  get 
loose  in  outline.  Goethe  failed  to  see  his  old  self  rightly, 
because  he  would  not  lift  his  eyes  to  look  on  aught  else. 
But  how  different  was  it  with  Hugh  Miller  !  If  the  tone  of  his 
later  record  differs  from  that  of  the  earlier  one,  is  it  not 
because  he  then  clearly  saw  the  facts  in  closer  relationship 
with  Providential  guidance  ?  Li  his  case  there  is  no  sugges- 
tion of  isolation,  no  hunger  for  culture  for  its  own  sake.  He 
offers  himself  up  freely  at  every  period  of  his  life  to  claims, 
very  human  in  themselves,  but  which  in  themselves  are 
utterly  alien  to  culture.  Yet  the  one  thing  which  his  autobio- 
gn^hy  teaches,  as  happily  also  does  Mr.  Bayne's  biography, 
is  simply  this,  that  true  culture  comes  most  directly  when  least 
directly  sought.  Every  incident  is  thus  pregnant  with  lessons 
for  the  humblest  hard-handed  toiler  amongst  us.  Never, 
perhaps,  was  there  a  man  who  brought  a  more  cheering  mes- 
sage of  self-respect  to  the  masses.  And  yet  he  never  painted 
in  couleur  d^  ro$e.  He  is  faithful  to  himself  first.  He  points 
out  with  honest  severity  that  he  has  no  hope  in  magip 
deliverances  for  persons  or  for  classes.  He  had  no  desire  tp 
abandon  his  order ;  indeed,  his  own  desire  was  to  work  as  a 
mason  and  make  literature  and  science  the  studies  of  his  spare 
time.  To  the  end,  he  was  in  spirit  a  working  man.  And 
ihe  root  of  his  culture  he  constantly  traced  to  this  source. 
He  was  a  man  of  science  because  he  had  been  a  quarry-man. 
He  constantly  celebrates  the  commoner  virtues.  He  depre- 
cates the  idea  that  he  succeeded  by  dint  of  genius.  Patience 
and  care  were  the  masters  under  whom  he  placed  himself. 
Stem  and  hard  of  feature,  yet  their  faces  ever  and  anon 
broke  into  benignant  smiles  of  encouragement  for  him. 
Hugh  Miller  is  scarcely  the  man  whose  style  would  lead  us 
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to  expect  from  him  snch  a  confession  as  the  following,  with 
which  he  naively  excuses  himself  for  a  little  self-repetition : — 

**  All  this  wfl],  I  am  afraid,  appear  tolorablj  weak  to  the  reader, 
and  somewhat  more  than  tolerably  tedious.  Let  him  remember, 
however,  that  the  only  merit  to  which  I  lay  claim  in  the  case  is  thaifc 
of  patient  research — a  meril;  in  which,  whoever  wills,  may  rival  cr 
surpass  me ;  and  that  this  hnmble  faculty  of  patience,  when  rightiy 
directed,  may  lead  to  more  extraordinaiy  developments  of  idea  than 
even  genius  itself." 

Mr.  Bayne  has  approached  his  subject  in  a  most  favourable 
spirit.  He  is  not  inclined  to  be  the  mere  panegyrist,  blindly 
intent  upon  justifying  everything  Hugh  Miller  ever  said  or  did. 
He  tones  his  picture  faithfully,  and  it  is  therefore  all  the 
more  effective.  If  there  is  any  shadow  of  tendency  to  the 
high-flown,  it  lies  rather  in  single  phrases  than  in  studied 
intention  or  in  predominating  moods.  Especially,  it  deserves 
to  be  noted  that,  in  the  later  period  of  Hugh  Miller's  life, 
when  differences  arose  betwixt  him  and  some  of  the  leaders 
of  the  Free  Church,  respecting  the  conduct  of  the  Witneu, 
Mr.  Bayne  keeps  his  own  point  of  view,  and  does  not  allow 
himself  to  be  run  away  with  by  mere  enthusiasm  for  the  master. 
Generally,  there  is  in  this  memoir  decided  note  of  faithful 
and  thorough  canvass  of  facts — a  rigid  determination  U  be 
true  and  only  true.  From  this  springs  an  attraction  and 
persuasiveness  which  all  the  vacant  panegyric  in  the  world 
could  not  command.  For,  as  it  has  been  said,  with  some 
approach  to  paradox,  that  **  selfishness  is  a  quality  apt  to 
inspire  love,"  so  it  may  be  said  that  the  biographer  ^ains 
influence  by  keeping  his  eye  open  for  the  defects  of  his  subject. 
The  only  question  is  whether  he  sees  them  in  strict  relation 
to  an  ideal,  and  interprets  them  only  by  reference  to  possibili- 
ties; thus  proving  himself,  in  the  profoundest  sense,  just  as  well 
in  his  insights  as  in  his  condemnations.  All  one-sided  denun- 
ciations, or  party  dodges,  or  special  pleadings,  are  thus  put 
under  ban.  There  are  two  lives  implicitly  written  in  every 
biography— the  actual  and  the  ideal — the  life  that  was  lived, 
and  the  Ufe  that  might  have  been  lived.  This  is  the  root  at 
once  of  the  pity  and  the  joy  which  we  experience  in  the 
perusal  of  true  biography;    for  in  every   man   there    is 

Erisoned  and  preserved  his  own  distinctive  personal  ideal. 
»y  this,  in  a  deep  sense,  must  he  stand  or  faU.  No  trick  of 
elaboration,  or  resource  of  art  in  the  biographer,  can  save 
him,  if  he  is  condemned  by  this.  Now,  the  high  value  which 
Hugh  Miller's  life  has  for  us  lies  in  this,  that  he  lived  near 
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to  his  ideal ;  that  he  would  allow  no  worldly  compromises,  no 
prospects  of  success  or  wealth  or  fame  to  divert  him  far  from 
it.    The  loftier  features  of  his  character  came  close  to  lowly 
and  common  ones,  and  joined  hands  with  them;   so  that 
where  he  is  at  his  best,  he  may  be  followed  by  the  humblest ; 
while  his  faults  again  lay  like  the  vein  in  the  marble,  deep  in- 
wrought in  the  grain  of  his  temperament,  and  belong  to  him 
done.    How  tender  aiid  discriminating  it  was  of  Mr.  Bayne, 
looked  at  in  this  light,  to  suggest  rather  than  to  demon- 
flrate  the  existence,  from  the  first,  of  the  possibility  of 
nental  aberration  in  Hugh  Miller.  It  is  not  till  we  have  read 
ot  to  the  end  of  the  second  volume,  that  we  get  a  hint  of 
ths  whole  significance  of  this  passage,  which,  when  we  turn 
beck  to  it,  affects  us  deeply,  but  with  a  kind  of  pathetic 
quetness,  which  we  might  not  otherwise  have  felt,  in  the  midst 
of  the  terrible  lurid  shadows  that  closed  round  Hugh  Miller 
at  ;he  end : — 

*  A  Bustained  intensity  of  mental  vision,  a  creative  force  of  phan- 
tar,  characterised  Miller  to  the  last.  Not  powerful  enough  to  over- 
bea*  or  to  pervert  the  scientific  instinct  with  which  it  was  associated, 
it  heA  a  pervasive  inflaence  on  his  mental  operations :  the  feeling, 
bdie(  impression  on  his  mind,  had  for  him  a  substantive  reality ; 
ari  (here  was  an  antecedent  probability  that,  if  the  steadiness  of  his 
wUectual  nerves  was  shaken  by  disease  or  by  excess  of  mental  toil, 
sou  fixed  idea  might  obtain  the  mastery  over  them,  and  hurl  his  reason 
firm  her  throne,** 

?rom  the  very  first,  then,  Hugh  Miller  had  to  fight  against 
fatful  tendencies  of  temperament.  He  was  morbidly  super- 
stiious ;  he  was  long  the  slave  of  terrible  fears.  He  says 
ths  he  had  a  hard  fight  against  an  appetite  for  strong  drink 
wha  he  was  a  young  man,  whilst  the  strain  of  bodily  labour 
stil  sorely  tried  him.  He  rose  superior  to  these  tendencies. 
Bel^on  cast  out  Superstition,  or,  at  least,  bound  her  hands, 
80  tat  he  was  enabled  to  do  a  great  work  for  his  country 
andfor  Christendom.  It  was  only  amid  the  pressure  of  a 
tryi^  public  position  that  his  mind  at  last  gave  way.  To 
this  )osition  he  himself  never  aspired ;  it  was  offered  to  him, 
and  x^cepted,  with  an  inward  reserve,  and  only  on  account  of 
ike  geat  issues  which  Hugh-  Miller  conceived  were  at  stake. 
Ihea  were  no  less  than  the  freedom  of  Scotland,  and  the 
'ptXjj  of  the  national  conscience.  It  is  most  touching,  in- 
Oed,  to  see  a  man  like  Hugh  Miller  committing  himself  to  a 
'lork  for  which  he  instinctively  feels  that  he  is  hardly  fitted, 
imply  because  of  his  devotion  to  a  great  cause.    It  was  not 
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tliat  he  conspicnonsly  lacked  any  of  the  mental  endowments 
needfal  for  the  journalist.  Bather  it  was  that  he  was  too 
doggedly  individual  and  unfitted  to  walk  steadily  on  any  paths 
save  those  of  his  own  choosing. 

He  is  thus  peculiarly  interesting  as  a  subject  of  study. 
Whether  we  follow  him  amid  his  youthful  companions  in 
their  journeys  and  adventures,  or  join  him  as  he  works  with 
the  squad  of  rude  masons  at  Gairloch  or  Niddrie,  or  see  hin 
seated  at  the  bank  desk,  or  in  the  editor's  room,  he  is  ever 
the  same  faithful  man,  with  wonderful  capacities  for  tendc 
attachment,  but  with  equally  wonderful  capacities  for  outbredL 
and  defiance  of  all  conventional  rules  and  observances.  To  gie 
our  readers  as  vivid  an  idea  of  the  man  as  possible,  we  vUl 
present  some  salient  incidents  in  his  life,  rather  than  aimat 
a  complete  analysis  of  his  characteristics.  We  have  refersd 
to  his  firm  attachments  to  his  early  friends.  One  of  thee, 
William  Boss— a  sensitive,  consumptive  lad,  who  wa  a 
working  house-painter,  and  who  died  early — seems  to  h.ve 
had  more  influence  over  him  than  any  of  the  others.  Inded, 
generally,  the  timid  and  the  tender,  the  weak  and  the  hip- 
less,  had  the  greatest  hold  upon  him.  Superstitious,  ad 
full  of  morbid  fears  from  his  boyhood,  yet  he  only  needel  o 
look  in  the  faces  of  these  to  recover  his  presence  of  mind  bjA 
lapsing  strength  of  will.  This  William  Boss  was  a  singulaiy 
beautiful  character.  Miller  believed  that  Boss  had  the  finrt 
intellect  with  which  he  ever  came  in  contact,  and  Miller  -viS 
surely  no  mean  judge.  At  a  very  early  period  William  R«8 
left  Cromarty  for  the  South,  and,  notwithstanding  he  i^s 
far  gone  in  consumption,  he  underwent  many  sacrifies 
for  the  sake  of  his  fellow-workmen.  He  and  Miller  keptip 
correspondence.  He  advised  Miller  to  give  up  his  drawigy 
as  nature  had  never  intended  him  for  a  draughtsman ;  wile 
she  undoubtedly  had  meant  him  for  a  literary  man,  as  he  aly 
wrote  ill  because  he  wrote  seldom.  In  sending  to  Boss  coies 
of  all  his  early  poems,  Miller  thus  writes  : — 

"  I  have  loDg  since  promised  yea  copies  of  all  my  little  pdacal 
pieces  which  yoa  were  so  good-natnred  as  to  approve  of,  and  now 
send  yon  them.  I  am  too  vain  to  forget  how  mnch  yon  n^  to 
praise  them  ;  bnt  was  it  not  as  the  productions  of  a  half-tangl  b«j 
that  yon  did  so  ?  and  if  yon  loved  them,  was  it  not  merely  bcaise 
they  were  written  by  your  friend  ?  I  now  see  that  many  of  then 
are  extremely  juvenile,  and  this  could  not  have  escaped  y<M ;  bvM 
dare  say  yon  did  best  in  not  telling  me  so.  I  would  have  beei  di»> 
heartened,  and  have  perhaps  stood  still.  And  yet  even  now,  when 
Bee  many  of  their  faults,  like  a  true  parent,  I  love  them  noiwitl 
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standing ;  but  it  is  more  for  the  sake  of  the  association  connected 
-with  them  than  for  their  own  sakes.  Some  of  them  were  composed 
among  the  rocks  of  mj  favonrite  hill  when  I  played  truant;  some  of 
them  in  Marcns  cave,  when  the  boys  who  had  chosen  me  for  their 
leader  were  engaged  in  picking  shell-fish  from  the  skerries  for  oar 
dinner ;  some  of  them  in  the  work-shed,  some  in  the  barrack.  And 
thus,  like  the  purse  of  Fortunatus,  which  was  made  of  leather  but 
produced  gold,  though  not  rich  in  themselves  they  are  full  of  riches 
to  me.  They  are  redolent  of  the  past  and  of  you  :  remember  how  I 
xised  to  run  to  your  closet  with  every  piece  the  moment  I  had  finished 
it,  that  you  might  say  something  in  its  favour.  You  were  the  whole 
public  for  whom  I  wrote.  You  will  not  deem  me  paradoxical  when 
I  say  that  the  pieces  I  send  you  are  full  of  scenery  and  character, 
though  poor  in  description  and  manner,  and  rich  in  thought  and 
sentiment,  though  meagre,  perhaps,  and  commonplace.  Your  affec- 
tion for  me  will,  I  dare  say,  make  them  poetry  to  you  too.  Do  you 
think  I  shall  ever  write  what  will  be  deemed  poetry  by  anybody  else? 
/  deem  vny  intimacy  with  you  the  most  important  affair  of  my  life. 
I  have  enjoyed  more  from  it  than  from  anything  else,  and  have  been  more 
improved  by  it  than  by  all  my  books.  Since  you  left  me  I  have  not 
advanced  an  inch  ; — have  you  no  means  of  impelling  me  onward  when  at 
-a  distance  ?  or  is  it  necessary,  as  in  physics,  that  before  communicating 
motion  to  me,  we  must  come  in  contact  ?  " 

And  so  Hugh  Miller  owns  his  obligations  to  the  poor  house- 
painter,  who  is  always  full  of  self-depreciations,  self-accusa- 
tions, and  confessions  of  helplessness : — 

'* 0  Indolence  1 "  he  exclaims;  'Mhou  demon  who  hast  ever  had 
such  power  over  me  (never  more  than  now),  accept  the  heartiest, 
bitterest  curses  of  thy  victim.  Unnerved  by  thy  baleful  influences, 
I  have  loitered  in  the  dark  valley  of  obscurity  until  the  day  is  far 
spent,  until  clouds  have  arisen  and  obscured  the  bright  vistas  through 
which  I  had  hoped  my  way  would  lie.  I  am  even  losing  the  little 
ground  I  have  gained.  I  am  sliding  backwards.  The  want  of  natural 
abilities,  the  want  of  a  proper  education,  the  want  of  rational  self-con- 
fidence— each  of  these  throws  steep  obstacles  in  the  path  of  many  a 
sojourner ;  but  when  thou,  O  fiend  I  sei2se8t  the  will  and  makest  it 
thine  own,  we  struggle  no  longer  against  these  obstacles." 

More  characteristic,  still,  perhaps,  as  illustrating  the  man- 
ner in  which  Hugh  Miller  drew  strength  from  those  who 
•depended  upon  him,  is  the  account  which  he  gives  of  his 
adventure  with  Swanson  in  the  Doocot  Cave  : — 

"  The  cave  proved  a  mine  of  wonders.  We  found  it  of  great 
depth,  and,  when  at  its  farthest  extremity,  the  sea  and  opposite  land 
appeared  to  us  as  they  would  if  viewed  through  a  telescope.  We 
discovered  that  its  sides  and  roof  were  crusted  over  with  a  white 
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stone  resembling  marble,  and  that  it  contained  a  petrifying  sprbg. 
The  pigeons  which  we  disturbed  were  whizzing  by  ns  through  the- 
gloom,  reminding  ns  of  the  hags  of  oar  story-books,  when  on  thdr 
night-Toyage  through  the  air.  A  shoal  of  porpoises  were  tempesting 
the  water  in  their  nnwieldy  gambols,  scarcely  an  hundred  yards  from 
the  cavern's  month,  and  a  flock  of  sea-gulls  were  screaming  around 
them  like  harpies  round  the  viands  of  the  Trojan.  To  add  to  the 
interest  of  the  place,  we  had  learned  from  tradition  that  in  auld  lang^ 
syne  this  cave  had  furnished  Wallace  with  a  hiding-place,  and  that 
more  recently  it  had  been  haunted  by  smugglers.  In  the  midst  of 
our  engagements,  however,  the  evening  began  to  darken  ;  and  we 
discovered  that  our  very  fine  cave  was  neither  more  nor  less  than  a 
prison.  We  attempted  climbing  round,  but  in  vain ;  for  the  shelf 
from  whence  we  had  leaped  was  unattainable,  and  there  was  no  other 
path.  *  What  will  my  mother  think  ? '  said  the  poor  little  fellow 
whom  I  had  brought  into  this  predicament,  as  he  burst  into  tears. 
*  I  would  care  nothing  for  myself — but  my  mother !  *  The  appeal 
was  powerful,  and  had  he  not  cried,  I  probably  would ;  but  the  sight  of 
his  tears  roused  my  pride,  and  I  attempted  to  comfort  him  ;  and  for  Uie  • 
time  completely  forgot  my  own  sorrow  in  sympathising  with  his.  Night 
came  on  both  dark  and  rainy,  and  we  lay  down  together  in  a  comer 
of  the  cave.  A  few  weeks  prior,  the  corpse  of  a  fisherman,  who  had 
been  drowned  the  previous  winter,  had  been  found  on  the  beach 
below.  As  often  as  I  slumbered,  a  mangled  thing  would  comfr 
stalking  into  the  cave  and  attempt  striking  me,  when  I  would  waken 
with  a  start,  cling  to  my  companion,  and  hide  my  face  in  his  breast 
About  one  o'clock  in  the  morning  we  were  relieved  by  two  boats, 
which  our  friends,  who  had  spent  the  early  part  of  the  night  in 
searching  for  ns  in  the  woods  above,  had  fitted  out  to  try  along  the 
shore  for  our  bodies,  they  having  at  length  concluded  that  we  had 
fallen  over  the  clifi*s  and  were  killed." 

It  was  a  kind  of  necessity  with  Hugh  Miller  that  he  should 
enjoy  the  confidence  of  those  with  whom  he  was  brought  into 
contact.  His  desire  for  the  good  opinion  of  others  sprang 
oat  of  his  keen  sense  of  self-respect,  which,  however,  was 
always  sufficiently  strong  to  keep  him  from  seeking  to  secure 
such  good  opinions  at  the  expense  of  his  moral  feelings. 
While  he  still  laboured  at  his  trade  in  the  north,  he  managed 
to  sustain  the  kindliest  relations  towards  his  companions. 
He  affected  no  superiority  over  them.  Amongst  them  his  one 
desire  was  to  be  a  good  workman,  and  to  show  them  that  a 
man  might  be  independent,  and  sociable,  and  good-natured, 
without  haying  recourse  to  the  whisky-glass : — 

^'  I  had  determined  early  this  season,"  he  writes  to  Principal  Baird, 
''  to  conform  to  every  practice  of  the  barrack,  alid  as  I  was  an  apt 
pupil,  I  had  in  a  short  time  become  one  of  the  freest  and  not  the 
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least  ntde  of  iii  inmatee.  I  became  an  excellent  baker  and  one  of  the 
moat  Bkilftil  of  cooks.  I  made  wonder tnl  adyances  in  the  art  of 
practical  joking,  and  my  hon-mots  were  laughed  at  and  repeated. 
ThBte  were  none  of  my  companions  who  conld  foil  me  in  wrestlings 
or  who  conld  leap  within  a  foot  of  me ;  and,  after  haying  taken  the 
djght  liberty  of  knocking  down  a  yonng  fellow  who  insulted  me^  they 
all  began  to  esteem  me  as  a  lad  of  spirit  and  promise." 

Thus,  gaily,  he  throws  off  a  sketch  of  his  snrronndings  at 
ibis  time— a  strange  place  for  a  man  to  study  political 
economy  and  write  poetry,  and  indite  letters  such  as  these : — 

'<  Do  look  round,  just  for  one  minute,  and  see  the  sort  of  place  in 
which  a  man  can  be  happy.  The  sun  is  looking  in  at  us  through 
the  holes  in  the  roof, — speckling  the  floor  with  bright  patches,  till  it 
resembles  a  piece  of  calico.  There  are  two  windows  in  the  apart- 
ment :  one  of  them  filled  up  with  turf  and  stone,  the  other  occupied 
by  an  old  unglazed  frame.  The  fire  is  placed  against  the  rough  nn- 
plastered  gable,  into  which  we  haye  stuck  &  pin  for  suspending  our 
pot  oyer  it, — the  smoke  finds  its  way  out  through  the  holes  of  the 
roef  and  the  window.  Our  meal-sadc  hangs  by  a  rope  from  one  of 
the  rafters,  at  the  height  of  a  man's  head  from  the  floor,— our  only 
means  of  presenting  it  from  our  thieyish  cohabitants,  the  rats.  As 
for  our  fhniiture,  'tis  altogether  admirable.  The  two  large  stones 
are  the  steadiest  seats  I  eyer  sat  on,  though,  perhaps,  a  little 
ponderoua  when  we  haye  occasion  to  shift  them ;  and  the  bed,  which, 
pray  obserye,  is  perfectly  unique.  It  is  formed  of  a  pair  of  the 
minister's  harrows,  with  the  spikes  turned  down,  and  coyered  with 
an  old  door  and  a  bunch  of  straw ;  and  as  for  culinary  uteusils,  yonder 
is  a  wooden  cog,  and  here  a  pot.  We  are  a  little  extrayagant,  to  be 
sure,  in  our  household  expenses,  for  times  are  somewhat  hard ;  but 
meal  and  salt,  and  eyery  other  item  included,  none  of  us  haye  yet 
exceeded  half -a- crown  per  week." 

But,  in  spite  of  his  ready  sympathies,  perhaps  neyer  was  a 
human  being  more  jealous  of  his  own  self-respect  than  Hugh 
Miller.  Dr.  M'Gosh,  in  his  Recollections^  which  add  not  a 
little  interest  to  the  biography,  tells  how,  on  one  occasion. 
Dr.  Outhrie,  of  Edinburgh,  had  asked  him  to  come  and  meet 
Hugh  Miller  at  his  house.  They  had  gone  out  for  a  walk, 
and  just  as  they  came  within  sight  of  the  house,  when  re* 
turning,  they  saw  Hugh  Miller  at  the  door.  ''  Bun,  run," 
cried  Dr.  Outhrie  to  Mr.  M'Gosh,  "  for  if  he  gets  to  the  door 
and  finds  I'm  out,  he'll  be  sure  to  set  off  again ! "  This  is 
very  characteristic.  If  Hugh  Miller  eyer  went  inyited  to  a 
house  and  found  the  host  not  there,  he  was  very  sure  to  set 
off  again.  Indeed  some  of  the  most  distinguished  people  in 
the  land  could  not  even  get  him  to  their  doors,  let  them  invite 
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and  press  him  as  they  would.  He  had  a  terror  of  the  arti- 
ficialities of  society.  He  was  like  Goethe  in  one  thing — he 
felt  that  if  he  was  to  preserve  any  atom  of  character,  or  any 
force  of  faith,  he  must  often  retreat  into  solitude.  But  hu 
solitude  was,  after  all,  a  solitude  of  society.  He  loved  to 
enjoy  communion  with  nature ;  but  his  joys  needed  to  be 
shared  by  those  he  loved ;  and  in  idea  they  were  always  witii 
him.  His  letters  are  the  expedients  he  adopted  to  bring  his 
friends  within  the  magic  circle  of  his  solitudes ;  and,  as  he 
was  always  freer  in  making  confessions  by  the  pen  than  by 
the  tongue,  he  is  almost  unique  as  a  correspondent.  This 
passage,  in  one  of  his  letters  to  Miss  Dunbar,  of  Boath---a 
lady  with  whom  he  became  acquainted  after  the  publication 
at  Inverness  of  his  Poems  written  in  the  Leisure  Hours  of  a 
Journeyman  Mason,  and  who  took  a  very  warm  interest  in 
his  career  up  to  the  very  moment  of  her  death — might  stand 
as  the  motto  for  his  letters  generally,  and  in  itself  gives 
a  good  idea  of  his  epistolary  style  : — 


''  Is  it  not  a  pleasant  thing  to  lie,  in  a  fine  clear  day,  on  the  i 
beach,  amid  the  round  polished  pebbles  and  the  pretty  shells,  and 
see  through  the  half-shut  eye  the  little  waves  dancing  in  the  sun,  and 
hear,  as  if  we  heard  it  not,  their  murmur  on  the  shore  ?  to  be  all 
alone — shut  out  from  the  world — the  wide  ocean  stretching  away 
for  many  a  league  before  us,  and  a  barrier  of  steep  cliffii  towering 
behind  ?  There  is,  my  dear  madam,  a  kind  of  social  solitude  which 
fits  us  for  society  by  training  us  both  to  think  and  to  fed ;  or  rather, 
I  should  say,  in  which  we  are  trained,  solitude  being  but  the  school, 
imagination  and  the  social  affections  the  teachers.  Let  me  illustrate: 
I  lie  all  alone  on  the  sea-shore,  but  in  imagination  my  friend  is  seated 
beside  me,  and  so  my  thoughts  and  feelings  are  thrown  into  the  con« 
versational  mould.  My  attention  is  alive  to  what  is  passing  around 
me,  my  memory  active,  my  reasoning  faculties  in  operation,  my  fanc^ 
in  full  play  ;  and  all  this  because  the  conversation  must  be  kept  up. 
And  thus  friendship  and  solitude  operate  on  my  thoughts,  a^  the  waves 
operate  on  iJie  pebbles  which  lie  in  heaps  around  me.  There  is  a  con' 
iinual  action,  a  ceaseless  working,  till  the  rude  unshapen  ideas,  UJce  the 
broken  fragments  of  rock,  are  rounded  and  polished,  and  display  aU 
their  peculiarities  of  texture,  and  all  their  shades  of  colour.^* 

This  peculiar  love  of  solitude  induced  that  excessive  dif- 
fidence and  proud  shyness  which  made  Hugh  Miller  so  sensi- 
tive to  slight  or  to  indifference.  He  himself  was  aware  of 
this,  and  thus  records  the  fact  in  one  of  his  letters : — 

*'  You  remember  Addison's  description  of  those  irap-doors  on  the 
bridge  of  Mirza,  through  which  the  unfortunate  passengers  wen 
oontinuaUy  dropping  into  the  water?     The  xnindis  of  some  men 
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aboand  with  snch  doors.  Their  judgments  seem  stately  stmctnros, 
if  I  may  so  speak,  that  conDect  the  opposite  regions  of  causes  and 
effects— -of  means  and  ends;  we  see  their  purposes  and  resolves 
moving  rapdly  along  the  arches,  and  think  they  cannot  &il  of 
passing  from  the  one  extreme  point  to  the  other.  Suddenly,  how- 
ever,  they  disappear  in  the  midst,  and  leave  their  objects  unattained. 
Or,  to  drop  the  allegory: — ^How  often  are  we  surprised  in  even 
superior  men  by  some  unthought  of  inconsistency  that  mars  all  their 
wisdom,  some  latent  weakness  that  neutralises  all  their  powers. 
There  is,  my  dear  madam,  a  weakness,  an  inconsistency,  a  trap-door 
of  this  kind  in  the  mind  of  the  poor  fellow  who  has  now  the  honour 
of  addressing  you.  Its  appearances  and  modes  of  operation  are  as 
various  as  the  circumstances  in  which  it  exhibits  itself,  but  for  a 
general  name,  I  believe,  I  may  term  it  diffidence.  It  torments  me 
as  much  as  conscience  does  some  men.  For  instance : — ^There  are  a 
a  few  excellent  people  in  Cromarty  whose  company  I  deem  very 
agreeable,  and  whose  friendship  I  value  very  highly,  but  whose 
thresholds,  without  a  special  invitation,  I  never  cross.  Why  ?  Just 
because  diffidence  tells  me  that  I  am  but  a  poor  mechanic,  regarded 
with  a  kind,  perhaps,  but  still  compassionate  feeling,  and  that  if  I 
but  take  the  slightest  commonest  liberty  of  social  intercourse,  it  is 
at  the  peril  of  being  deemed  forward  and  obtrusive.  Well,  I  receive 
an  invitation  and  accept  it.  I  come  in  contact  with  persons  whom 
I  like  very  much ;  the  better  feelings  are  awakened  within  me,  the 
intellectual  machine  is  set  a- working;  and  I  communicate  my  ideas 
as  they  rise.  'You  chattering  blockhead,'  says  diffidence,  the 
moment  I  return  home,  *  what  right,  pray,  had  you  to  engross  so 
much  of  the  conversation  to-night  ?  You  are  a  pretty  fellow,  to  be 
sure,  to  set  up  for  a  Sir  Oracle  1 — Well,  yon  had  better  take  care 
next  time.'  Next  time  comes,  and  I  am  exceedingly  taciturn.  *  Pray, 
Mr.  Block,'  says  diffidence,  the  instant  she  catches  me  alone,  '  what 
fiend  tempted  you  to  go  and  eat  the  lady's  bread  and  butter  to-night, 
when  you  had  determined  prepense  not  to  tender  her  so  much  as  a 
single  idea  in  return  ?  A  handsome  piece  of  furniture,  truly,  to  be 
stuck  up  at  the  side  of  a  tea-table.  Perhaps,  however,  you  were 
too  good  for  your  company,  and  wished  to  make  them  feel  that  you 
thought  so.'  But  truce  with  the  accusations  of  the  witch ;  fifty 
pages  would  not  contain  the  whole.  Was  not  Diffidence  the  wife  of 
that  giant  Despair  whom  Mr.  Qreatheart  slew  when  he  demolished 
Castle  Doubting  ?  She,  too,  is  said  to  have  perished  at  the  same  time, 
but  both  must  since  have  been  resuscitated.  I  stand,  however,  in 
no  fear  of  the  husband,  giant  though  he  be;  but  alas!  for  the  iron 
despotism  of  his  lady  t " 

A  peculiar  thread  of  scepticism  runs  through  the  Scotch 
character.  Scotchmen,  we  are  led  to  think,  hold  so  fast  by 
their  dogmas,  because  they  recognise  in  themselves  a  constant 
possibility  of  sliding  away  from  them  altogether.    In  this 
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regard,  Hugh  Miller  is  not  a  bad  representative.  He  tells  ns 
himself  that  he  was  a  "  boy-atheist."  It  was  well  that  he 
had  friends,  for  whose  minds  and  hearts  he  had  the  follest 
respect,  who  could  bring  to  bear  upon  him  at  once  the 
pressure  of  clear  reasoning  and  fine  sympathies.  Some  of 
Hngh  Miller's  letters  on  religion,  written  in  answer  to  those 
of  his  friend,  John  Swanson,  are  very  sad  and  despondent. 
He,  at  first,  tries  to  escape  from  Swanson's  questions  alto- 
gether; but  Swanson  perseveres  and  presses  the  matter 
home.  William  Boss  writes  in  a  tenderer  strain,  and  the 
Eev.  Alexander  Stewart,  of  Cromarty,  under  whose  preaching 
Miller  sat,  becomes  moie  and  more  touching  in  his  appeals. 
Hugh,  at  length,  is  compelled  to  acknowledge  himself  a 
Christian.  He  has  some  very  new  and  striking  things  to 
say  regarding  Christianity  when  he  looks  at  it  from  the  inner 
point  of  view.  Mr.  G.  H.  Lewes  has  said  significantly  that 
no  one  can  combat  a  philosophy  who  has  not  first  been  a 
disciple.  It  is  the  opposite  with  religion.  No  one  can  argue 
so  well  for  Christianity  as  he  who  has  once  fought  against  it. 
Hugh  Miller  writes : — 

"  Ghristiauity  is  emphatically  termed  the  wisdom  of  Qod ;  bat  it 
is  not  on  a  first  examination  that  a  reasoning  mind  can  arrive  at  the 
evidence  of  its  being  sncb.  On  the  contraiy,  some  of  its  main 
doctrines  seem  opposed  to  the  more  obvious  prindples  of  common 
sense;  and  tb^s  quite  in  the  same  way  that,  before  the  days  of 
Newton,  it  would  have  seemed  contrary  to  these  principles  to  allege 
that  tbe  whiteness  of  light  was  occasioned  by  a  combination  of  ^e 
most  vivid  colours,  or  that  tbe  pLinets  were  held  in  their  orbits  hj 
the  law  wbich  impelled  a  falling'  stone  towards  the  ground.  Now, 
this  is  exactly  what  we  might  expecc  of  the  tme  religion.  A  religion 
made  for  rational  men — many  j3&bts,  you  know,  were  eminently 
such,  and  we  may  instance  the^rs-^will  be,  like  themselves,  rataonal 
and  easily  understood ;  but  this  very  facility  is  a  conclusive  proof 
that  it  had  its  ori^n  in  the  mind  of  man.  It  is  h'ke  his  other  wodbi 
— ^like  the  clocks  and  watcheb  and  steam  en^^nesof  h<s  constmction — 
easily  understood  and  easily  imitated;  but  it  is  not  thus  with 
Christianity,  nor  is  it  thus  with  the  great  machine  of  the  universe.  •  . . 

'^True,  the  difficulties  of  Christianity  may  be  more  strikingly 
apparent  than  those  of  philosophical  religions;  but  it  is  only  because 
Ood,  in  His  goodness,  instead  of  confining  it  to  the  acute  and  the 
highly  talented  has  brought  it  down  to  the  level  of  the  whole  race  of 
man  ;  and  thas  common  capacities  are  brought  in  contact  with  timths 
of  so  lofty  and  abstruse  a  character,  that  the  greatest  mind  oan  but 
see  their  importance  and  consistency  without  being  able  to  apprehend 
them.  It  is  well,  however,  that  the  heart  of  the  simplest  can  be  made 
to  feel  their  fitness,  and  that  the  excellence  of  doctrines  too  mighty  to 
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be  grasped  by  the  most  capacions  minds  can  be  so  appreciated  by 
babes  as  to  be  made  effectual  to  their  salvation." 

Hugh  Miller,  after  he  had  once  laid  hold  upon  the  truth, 
was  very  jealous  of  anything  that  presented  to  him  a  tempta- 
tion to  relaz  his  hold  even  for  a  moment,  by  intruding  the 
thin  edge  of  sentiment  or  esthetic  fancy.  How  wholly  cha- 
racteristic is  this  incident  which  Mr.  Bayne  has  wisely  pre- 
served for  us : — 

*'In  coQversation,  as  in  his  books,  he  was  strictly,  sensitively 
orthodox.  I  once  spoke  with  enthusiastic  admiration  of  that  famed 
vision  of  Jean  Panl's,  in  which  the  author,  with  a  view  to  symbolising 
the  horror  of  atheism,  introduces  the  Christ  looking  up  into  a  blank 
universe,  one  vast  hollow  eye-socket,  emptied  of  its  eye,  and  waiHng 
for  His  Father.  Miller  would  see  in  the  piece  nothing  beyond  the 
poetical  expression  of  a  lofty  and  high-toned  Unitarianism,  and 
maintained  that  Jean  Paul  intended  to  deny  the  divinity  of  Christ. 
His  Unitarianism  might  be  more  spiritual  than  that  common  in 
England,  but  UnitaTianigm  '^  was.  Mrs.  Miller  and  I  took  the 
opposite  view,  arguing  thai;  iu  was  legitimate  in  the  imaginative 
dreamer  to  introduce  Christ  es  i-?e  representative  of  created  being, 
and  to  illustrate  i  be  ghastliness  of  atheism  by  letting  us  see  Him,  a 
homeless  orphan,  filling  with  His  moans  the  black  hoUow  of  t^e 
universal  night ;  but  Miller  held  to  his  point." 

His  scientific  writings  are  throughout  coloured  by  the 
necessity  he  felt  himself  under  to  guard  his  theological 
position.  Every  chapter  is  a  new  battery  set  up  against 
infidelity.  Science,  for  itself  alone,  would  not  have  satisfied 
him.  He  was  impelled  and  carried  forward  to  his  scientific 
work  by  the  idea  of  building  up  towers  of  defence  for  the 
truth  that  had  harmonised  and  strengthened  his  nature.  No 
Christian  apologist  ever  wrought  in  a  more  self-denying  spirit 
than  he  did.  His  geological  works  are  all  testimonies.  The 
Testimony  of  the  Rocks,  by  which  he  named  the  last  one^ 
might  have  been  a  general  title  for  the  whole. 

Without  fully  taking  into  account  the  intense  and  long- 
sustained  internal  struggle  which  is  hinted  at  rather  than 
described  in  detail  in  Miller's  autobiography,  it  is  scarcely 
possible  to  gain  a  fair  idea  of  his  work  as  a  scientific  man, 
and  it  is  impossible  altogether  to  estimate  him  aright  as  an 
ecclesiastical  reformei .  It  is  clear  that  his  superstitions  and 
his  early  scepticisms  had  a  good  deal  to  do  with  the  dogged 
tenacity  with  which  he  latterly  clung  to  the  main  doctrines  of 
the  Caivinistic  theology.  To  the  end  we  see  him  guarding 
himself  against  their  re-emeigence.  He  has  resolved  to  subdue 
them  at  all  hazards.    The  emotional  elements  of  his  nature 
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were  thus,  to  some  extent,  cut  off  from  the  others,  and  denied 
their  proper  exercise.  In  the  embargo  which  he  put  upon 
the  fancy  and  imagination,  we  find  the  secret  of  that  peculiar 
self-watchfubiess  which,  at  first  glance,  imparts  an  air  of 
severe  consistency  to  whatever  he  does.  Looking  a  little 
more  closely,  however,  we  trace  something  of  intellectual 
unrest,  even  where  the  moral  aim  is  so  perfectly  kept  in  view 
as  to  draw  forth  our  deepest  admiration.  In  his  strictest 
scientific  efforts,  he  cannot  dispense  with  the  aid  of  the 
imagination ;  but  it  is  compelled  into  the  service  of  a  position, 
at  the  least,  narrowed  into  consistency  with  a  foregone  con- 
clusion. He  recoiled  from  the  possibilities  which  this  same 
imagination  continually  conjured  up  before  him.  Like 
Lamarck,  ''he  had  a  trick  of  dreaming  when  wide  awake  ;** 
but  he  never  told  all  his  dream.  Nay,  he  was  scared  by  it, 
as  he  was  by  the  ghosts,  and  visions,  and  omens  in  which  he 
firmly  believed  when  young,  and  in  which  he  could  not  alto- 
gether cease  to  believe  when  older. 

And  so  his  science,  rich  with  carefully  gathered  facts  as  it 
was,  yet  resolved  itself,  on  one  side,  into  a  bold  guess. 
Miller  shrank  from  facing  the  facts  of  nature,  on  their  own 
account,  and  in  full  faith  of  final,  if  not  present  apparent, 
agreement  with  the  pages  of  Bevelation.  In  this  shrinking 
we  have  evidence  that  the  shadows  of  his  scepticism  still 
haunted  him.  We  are  farfrom  underrating  his  scientific  work ; 
but  we  must  say  that  very  often  he  cast  out  almost  at  once 
the  scientific  spirit  and  the  spirit  of  faith ;  for,  while  he  led 
in  his  fancy  only  to  put  a  chain  round  her  neck,  he  wrote 
always  as  if  God  had  no  more  truth  hidden  in  the  rocks  to 
break  forth  upon  him  and  others.  A  new  fact  might  turn  up 
to-morrow  to  establish  more  strongly  than  all  his  demonstra- 
tions the  correctness  of  Genesis,  but  then  it  might  also  overturn 
his  demonstration.  He  wrote  too  much  as  if  his  ambitious 
mind  had  enabled  him  to  grasp  even  the  facts  that  are  yet 
to  be  won  from  reluctant  nature.  Mr.  Bayne  thinks  that 
Miller  would  have  come  to  abandon  the  verbal-inspiration 
theory  had  he  lived  longer.  The  abandonment  of  it  would  cer- 
tainly have  ruined  both  his  books  and  him.  By  doing  so,  he 
would,  Samson-like,  have  pulled  down  in  blindness  the  whole 
scientific  work  of  his  life. '  For  the  thread  that  gives  it  con- 
sistency is  his  unwavering  devotion  to  that  doctrine,  and  his 
honest  determination  to  impose  on  his  facts  the  burden  of 
proof  in  support  of  it. 

The  root  of  the  contradiction  lies  in  this,  that  Hugh  Miller 
was  a  Puritan  of  the  Puritans.    He  sought  moral  complete- 
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ness,  and  -would  have  fought  for  it  even  to  the  death,  let 
intellect  and  imagination  say  what  they  might.  Much  that 
they  said  he  did  put  aside  as  subtle  lures  of  the  Evil  One. 
Witness  his  austere  deliverance  on  Jean  Paul's  Dream.  Many 
instances  of  the  same  kind  might  be  given ;  but,  if  one  thing 
is  certain,  it  is  this,  that  he  was  as  severe  upon  his  own 
natural  tendencies  towards  fanciful  dreamings  as  he  could 
possibly  be  on  the  sentimental  or  fanciful  dreams  of  others. 
It  is  the  old  story — the  Puritans  had  ruthlessly  to  hew  down 
"  the  old  man  "  in  their  own  hearts,  and  along  with  him  even 
some  of  their  sweet  and  innocent  affections,  before  they  could 
in  any  way  deal  effectively  with  others.  Ever  and  anon  they 
had  this  most  trying  work  to  do  over  again ;  as  Longfellow, 
with  a  true  dramatic  skill  that  has  not  yet  been  properly 
recognised,  beautifully  shows,  in  the  case  of  Endicott,  who 
had  even  pitilessly  to  crush  the  parental  affection  within  him, 
when  it  came  into  conflict  with  his  duty  towards  the  com- 
munity and  the  Quakers.  He  could  the  easier  be  hard  to 
others  that  he  had  just  been  so  very  hard  towards  himself. 
And  it  is  ever  so.  Hugh  Miller's  severity  and  "  ferocity  " 
were  distinctly  of  the  Puritanic  cast,  and  were  watered  at  the 
root  by  repressed  springs  of  tenderness  that  sought  every  out- 
of-the-way  crevice  for  escape.  And  we  must  not  abate  our 
reverence  for  the  Puritanic  spirit  because  it  often  seems  so 
much  narrower  than  it  really  is,  and  so  frequently  tends  to 
develop  odd  forms  of  manifestation  for  the  feelings.  It  is 
ever  the  reforming  spirit,  and  will  always  be  needful  as 
a  bracing  tonic  to  miz  in  the  wine  of  civilisation.  It  is  the 
iron  in  the  blood  of  races.  Without  the  help  of  its  strong 
hand  and  nerve,  duty  would  get  sucked  under  altogether  in 
the  eddying  streams  of  unguided  affection,  which  would  soon 
become  but  the  foul  whirl  of  licence  as  dust  and  clay  were 
gradually  drawn  in.  Culture,  according  to  later  prophets, 
seeks  intellectual  and  sesthetic  repose;  but,  without  moral 
rectitude,  it  is  doubtful  if  that  coi^d  even  be  attained  as  a 
general  possession :  most  certain  it  is,  that,  without  this,  it 
could,  by  no  possibility,  last  long. 

The  men  of  culture  in  Scotland,  for  example,  at  the  end  of 
last  century  and  the  early  part  of  this,  were  the  *'  moderates  " 
— represented  by  men  like  Dr.  Carlyle  of  Inveresk  and  Dr. 
Bobertson,  the  historian.  They  were  brilliant  men;  they 
preached  neat  moral  essays,  well  fitted,  perhaps,  to  make 
hearers  clever  and  self-satisfied,  but  fitted  also  to  lull  their 
moral  and  spiritual  nature  asleep.  They  had  learned  much 
from  Hume,  and  men  of  that  stamp;    and  they  smiled 
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at  earnestness.  They  not  only  attended  plays,  but  sometimes 
acted  in  them,  and  were  not  always  over-sober.  They  were 
confessedly  men  of  fashion  and  men  of  pleasure.  It  was  the 
sayonr  of  their  influence  in  the  Scottish  Church  which  seduced 
her  into  acquiescence  in  that  ill-fated  encroachment  on  her 
liberties  in  the  shape  of  patronage,  or  the  presentation  of 
ministers  to  livings  by  lay  patrons  instead  of  by  free  election 
of  the  people.  During  their  time  true  religion  nearly  died  out  of 
the  land.  When,  under  blessed  influences — ^the  preaching  of 
the  Haldanes  amongst  others — Evangelical  religion  began  to 
revive,  it  speedily  appeared  that  no  thorough  religious  reform 
of  the  people  was  possible  until  the  evils  which  the  '^  mo- 
derates "  had  permitted  to  creep  in  were  rooted  out.  Mere 
creatures  of  the  wealthy  were  presented  to  benefices,  without 
consent  of  the  people,  sometimes  in  direct  defiance  of  their 
recorded  desire.  Many  parishes  were  as  good — or  as  bad — 
as  though  they  had  been  without  the  ordinances  of  grace. 
The  parish  church  was  deserted,  and  the  minister  held  in  no 
esteem.  The  right  of  the  people  to  elect  their  ministers  had 
been  most  jealously  guarded  &om  the  period  of  the  Befor- 
mation,  until,  in  1712,  an  Act  was  passed,  by  dint  of  political 
^'dodging,"  which  erected  the  right  of  lay  patronage  into 
actual  property.  And  so,  when  ministers  were,  in  several 
instances,  forced  by  the  Civil  Courts  upon  protesting  congre- 
gations, and  when  Lord  Brougham,  in  the  House  of  Lords, 
had  scoffed  at  the  very  idea  of  the  Scotch  people  having  any 
legal  right  to  choose  their  ministers,  the  more  earnest  men 
in  the  Church  were  much  concerned ;  for  they  began  to  see 
that  a  conflict  was  inevitable,  and  that  political  pressure  had 
now  come  so  near  to  destroying  the  Church  altogether  that 
any  sacrifice  was  worth  making  to  preserve  it. 

Hugh  Miller's  was  one  of  the  first  voices  that  were  raised 
on  the  question.  His  trumpet,  truly,  gave  forth  no  uncer- 
tain sound.  He  published  a  letter  addressed  to  Lord 
Brougham,  in  which  he  pointed  out  that  a  political  right 
had  been,  most  unjustly,  and  directly  in  defiance  of  pledges, 
created  by  an  Act  of  Parliament,  to  the  serious  injury  not 
only  of  the  Scottish  Church,  but  of  the  entire  nation  itself; 
and  he  pointed  out,  further,  how  inconsistent  were  some  of 
the  positions  which  Lord  Brougham,  as  a  Liberal,  had  taken 
on  political  questions,  with  the  attitude  he  had  now  chosen 
to  assume  on  this  great  ecclesiastical  one.  The  argument 
was  tipped  and  pointed  with  the  most  piercing  irony.  The 
prominent  men  in  the  anti-patronage  party  at  once  cast  eyes 
on  the  writer  of  the  pamphlet,  as  being  able  to  give  utterance 
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to  their  views ;  and  when  the  Witness  newspaper  was  started. 
Miller  became  its  editor.  Never,  perhaps,  was  more  faithful 
and  substantial  service  given  to  any  party.  Week  by  week 
the  Witness  came  forth  with  its  closely-argned  yet  heart- 
stirring  articles  from  its  editor's  pen.  They  completely 
awoke  Scotland,  and  did  more  than  anjrthing  else  to  form 
and  completely  weld  together  a  great  body  of  men. 

At  length,  in  1848,*  the  great  shock  came.  More  than 
one-third  of  the  Ministers,  adhering  to  their  Claim  of  Bights, 
which  had  been  neglected  by  Lord  Aberdeen  and  Sir  James 
Graham,  tabled  their  protest  in  the  General  Assembly  and 
left  the  hall  to  constitute  themselves  into  a  Free  General 
Assembly.  They  had  to  arrange  plans,  to  raise  money,  to 
build  churches,  and  to  send  and  support  missionaries  abroad. 
And  nothing  could  well  be  more  remarkable  than  the  fact 
that,  while  the  Established  Church,  during  the  heyday  of  its 
moderate  rule,  had  declined  to  have  anything  whatever  to  do 
with  foreign  missions,  the  Free  Church  did  not  forget  them 
at  this  crisis,  when  it  was  actually  without  property  or  shelter, 
— its  ministers  without  manses,  or  any  certainty  of  stipend- 
Another  fact  is  equally  remarkable,  that  almost  all  the  mis- 
sionaries the  Establishment  had  sent  out  to  distant  lands 
gave  in  their  adhesion  to  the  Free  Church. 

Dr.  Chalmers,  by  dint  of  his  rare  organising  gifts,  had 
foreseen  much,  and  was  prepared.  He  saw  that  nothing  but 
a  thorough  system  of  visitation  and  collection  would  be  suf- 
ficient to  keep  the  interest  of  the  people  alive,  and  ensure 
ready  contributions.  A  plan  not  wholly  unlike  to  that 
adopted  with  success  in  the  Methodist  system  was  set  on 
foot,  which,  ably  administered,  has  proved  itself  equal  to  the 
occasion.  Sustentation  Fund  for  ensuring  stipend  to  every 
minister  over  a  certain  minimum.  Home  Mission  Fund, 
Foreign  Mission  Fund,  all  have  been  so  raised;  and  the 
wonderful  finance-sheet  of  the  Free  Church  is  the  grand 
result. 

Next  to  Dr.  Chalmers,  Hugh  Miller  was  the  agent  in  the 
achievement  of  this.  He  kept  public  feeling  awake.  He 
never  wearied;  he  never  faltered.  It  was  only  after  the 
great  object  was  gained,  and  the  Free  Church  rested  secure 
in  the  affections  of  a  devoted  membership,  in  many  places 
outnumbering  that  of  the  Establishment  itself,  that  dif- 
ferences arose,  and  ]3olicy  took  the  place  of  plainness.  Hugh 
Miller  then  found  his  labour  irksome,  for  he  was  tormented 
with  doubts  whether  he  was  in  his  right  place.  Sad  it  would 
have  been  for  any  man ;  specially  sad  it  was  for  Miller.  He  had 
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little  tact ;  he  had  dangerons  tendencies  to  morbid  suspicion, 
as  the  natural  accompaniment  of  the  superstitions  fears  which 
he  had  striven  to  repress.  He  could  only  work  and  brood, 
brood  and  work ;  and  at  last  the  brain  broke  down  and  the 
heart-strings  snapped ;  and  he  died  by  his  own  hand  just 
after  he  had  put  the  last  touch  to  the  Testimony  of  the  Bocks. 

His  sacrifices  for  the  Free  Church  were  many.  In  one 
point  of  view,  his  sympathies  were  Vith  the  side  that  he  so 
bitterly  assailed — another  proof  of  the  true  Puritanic  spirit 
the  man.  His  literary  affinities  were  with  the  "  moderates/' 
for  he  hated  all  the  fustian  speech  of  modem  Liberalism. 
Mr.  Bayne  well  points  out  that  from  them  he  had  learned 
much  in  the  way  of  taste  and  style,  of  chaste  literary  propor- 
tion, and  measured  grace.  But  he  was  appalled  at  the  thought 
of  the  spiritual  deadness  which  had  come  over  Scotltuad 
wherever  the  influence  of  these  men  prevailed.  He  had 
a  duty  to  do,  and  no  pleasure  could  draw  him  from  the 
doing  of  it.  But  the  way  in  which  he  had  formed  himself 
as  a  literary  man,  ^ves  a  touch  of  tragic  irony  to  the 
situation.  Here,  as  m  the  legend,  it  was  the  very  weapons 
the  ''moderates"  themselves  had  formed  which  were  turned 
against  them  to  their  dismay. 

Hugh  Miller's  experience  of  working  men,  especially  at 
Niddrie,  had  disinclined  him  for  action  in  t}ieir  behalf, 
and  had  done  a  good  deal  to  freeze  up  the  little  spring 
of  political  liberalism  which  had  flowed  whilst  he  was  stiU 
near  Cromarty.  But  the  condition  of  the  Church  revived  his 
sympathies.  There  was  still  something  to  fight  for  with 
which  liberal  ideas  could  be  identified.  The  Church  of  Scot- 
land was  the  Church  of  the  people ;  and  reformers  and  cove- 
nanters had  fought  and  died  to  keep  it  so.  The  same  battle 
was  still  to  be  fought,  though  in  another  form ;  and  he  could 
not  draw  back  when  he  was  so  plainl^y  called  to  take  his 
share  in  a  work  like  this.  The  religion  of  Scotland  has 
always  been  on  one  side  political,  because  the  intellect  of 
Scotland  was  first  awakened,  and  has  aU  along  been  kept 
active,  by  the  impulse  of  religion.  Buckle  points  out,  with  a 
note  of  enthusiastic  surprise  quite  unusual  with  him,  that, 
while  the  English,  in  their  contests  with  the  Stuarts,  merely 
demanded  a  civil  league,  the  Scots  would  be  content  only 
with  a  religious  covenant.  Scotland  is  conservative  by  in- 
stinct; but  the  democratic  idea,  which  has  been  bound  up 
with  her  ecclesiastical  development,  has  been  stronger  than 
the  instinct,  and,  at  every  crisis,  has  transformed  the  canny 
Scots  into  a  nation  of  liberals. 
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Hugh  Miller^  in  this  regard  too,  is  a  capital  representative. 
He  had  no  hope  of  real  and  permanent  benefit  Sowing  from 
political  reforms;  but  the  purity  and  independence  of  the 
Church,  as  it  had  become  a  sort  of  sacred  tradition,  appealed 
to  far  deeper  convictions,  which  might  work  to  individual  re- 
generation. He  threw  himself  into  the  fight,  as  we  have 
seen,  and  nobly  he  bore  himself  in  it  from  first  to  last.  Nothing 
could  daunt  him ;  nothing  could  curb  his  enthusiasm.  He  was 
instant  in  the  work ;  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  he  did 
at  least  as^  much  as  any  other  single  man  to  establish  and  to 
mould  the  Free  Church  of  Scotland.  The  fact  that  this  can 
be  so  unqualifiedly  said  of  a  layman  (for  he  was  never  even 
an  elder)  is  a  proof  that  Scotland  is  not  priest-ridden  in  the 
sense  in  which  this  is  sometimes  said  of  her. 

The  essence  of  Hugh  Miller's  genius  is  religious.  It  is  not 
possible  to  understand  it  apart  from  that.  In  other  and 
severer  conditions,  he  would  have  been  still  more  emphatically 
a  witness  or  martyr ;  for  he  gave  himself  to  a  cause  wholly 
and  without  reserve.  He  is  one  of  the  noblest  Scotchmen 
of  recent  days.  Alike  in  his  passionate  impetuosity;  his 
shrewd  deliberateness ;  his  strong,  yet  tender  and  self-con- 
cealing affections ;  his  pitiless  ferocity,  and  his  scorn  of 
prudent  calculation  when  his  ire  is  roused  by  wrong  done 
to  whftt  he  reverences,  he  is  a  true  successor  of  the  Knoxes 
and  the  Melvilles ;  and  a  sad  pity  were  it,  if  the  country 
which  produced  such  an  honest,  sturdy  son,  should  ever  cease 
to  be  proud  of  him.  We  will  not,  therefore,  look  coldly  or 
reluctantly  on  the  outbreak  of  enthusiasm  which  this  memoir 
is  certain  to  cause  among  'our  Scottish  confr^es,  only  let 
them  not  forget  to  follow  the  example  as  well  as  to  admire 
the  results. 
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Abt.  Ym. — Do^imatische  Abhandlungen.     [Dogmatic  Essays.) 
Von  Dr.  Julius  Mulleb.    Bremen:  Miiller.    1870. 

This  volume  contains  seven  profonnd  essays  on  some  of 
the  most  important  topics  in  Christian  theology;  more 
especially  bearing,  however,  on  aspects  of  truth  peculiar  to 
German  JProtestantism  and  its  relations.  It  does  not  seem 
probable — perhaps  it  is  hardly  desirable— that  the  volume 
should  be  translated.  But  there  is  one  treatise  which  we  are 
disposed  to  analyse  for  the  benefit  of  our  readers,  that  on  the 
final  cause  of  the  Incarnation.  The  question,  as  Dr.  Miiller 
states  it  and  works  it  out,  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  that 
theological  speculation  has  ever  dealt  with,  and  its  importance 
is  scarcely  less  than  its  interest:  its  importance,  that  is^ 
to  those  who  allow  their  philosophical  views  on  matters  not 
clearly  revealed  to  influence  their  creed.  The  great  mass  of 
inquirers  will  see  in  it  only  the  criticism  of  a  beautiful  theory 
unconnected  with  Christian  faith  or  practice.  How  far  they 
are  right,  and  to  what  extent  this  question  may  be  brought 
within  the  region  of  justified  Christian  inquiry,  the  following 
notes  on  MiiUer's  essay  will  show. 

Rupert  of  Deutz,  in  the  twelfth  century,  was  the  first 
form^y  to  propose  the  question :  Would  the  Son  of  God 
have  become  man  had  the  human  race  continued  without 
sin  ?  He  answered  it  in  the  affirmative.  During  seven  cen- 
turies that  question  has  been  one  that  sooner  or  later  has 
exerted  its  faschiation  on  every  Christian  thinker  of  any 
width  of  sympathy.  As  might,  however,  have  been  expected, 
it  has  found  its  most  enthusiastic  companies  of  debaters  in 
Germany,  both  Catholic  and  Protestant ;  an  occasional  ques- 
tion elsewhere,  there  it  has  been  down  to  the  present  time 
a  living  subject  among  the  loci  communes  of  theology.  It 
excites  a  keen  interest  at  the  present  time.  Thomasius, 
Philippi,  and  Miiller  himself  are  among  the  most  prominent 
divines  who  answer  the  question  in  the  negative.  At  the 
head  of  those  who  take  the  affirmative  side  is  Domer,  who 
places  the  whole  subject  before  us  in  few  words,  when  he  says 
that  only  by  the  Incarnation  of  the  Logos  could  the  world 
receive  its  consummation  according  to  its  original  idea.  The 
internal  importance  of  the  question  appears  fully  when  we 
regard  it  as  an  inquiry  into  the  causes  of  the  Incarnation  of 
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the  LogoBy  as  the  supreme  act  of  Divine  love,  whether  this 
is  to  be  sought  ia  the  fall  of  the  human  race  from  God,  or, 
apart  from  that,  in  the  essence  and  destination  of  human 
nature  in  itself.  Now,  there  can  be  no  consistent  doctrine  of 
the  mediatorial  intervention  of  Christ  without  a  determina- 
tion of  the  question  of  its  cause  or  ground.  And  it  surely 
may  be  allowed  to  ask  whether  the  redemption  of  mankind 
from  sin  was  the  supreme  and  final  object  and  end  of  the 
Incarnation. 

Whatever  germs  of  the  controversy  may  be  found  in  the 
early  fathers,  it  was  not  till  the  scholastic  age  that  it  became 
prominent.  The  father  of  speculative  scholasticism,  Anselm, 
in  his  Cur  Deus  Homo,  grounded  the  Incarnation  simply  on 
the  necessity  of  a  sufficient  atonement  for  the  guilt  of  the 
human  race.  The  greatest  master  of  that  theological  science, 
Aquinas,  decided  against  the  doctrine  that  Christ  would  have 
come  without  the  intervention  of  sin.  But,  as  already  men- 
tioned, Bupert  of  Deutz  first  pronounced  in  favour  of  an 
incarnation  as  the  essential  crown  of  human  nature.  He 
rejected  the  common  opinion,  derived  from  Augustine,  that 
the  human  race  was  created  to  fill  up  the  chasm  made  by  the 
fan  of  the  angels,  and  declared  that  rather  angels  and  men 
were  alike  formed  for  the  sake  of  the  one  man  Jesus  Christ ; 
in  order  that  He  who,  as  One  Being  in  two  natures,  brought 
with  Him  the  Divine,  might  have  a  human  nature  also  fore- 
prepared  for  Him.  A  long  series  of  speculatists  followed  in 
the  same  track,  each  adding  his  contribution  of  reasons, 
sometimes  fanciful,  sometimes  scriptural,  for  the  affirmative 
answer :  those  reasons,  however,  being  mostly  variations  on 
the  one  theme  that  it  was  unworthy  of  the  dignity  of  Christ 
to  be  made  a  bonum  occaaionatum,  His  appearing  beuig  condi- 
tional on  human  sin.  Wessel,  as  the  readers  of  Ullmann's 
work  know,  thought  that  Christ,  even  in  His  human  nature, 
was  of  infinitely  more  value  before  Qod  than  all  other  crea- 
tures together.  Hence  he  regarded  the  highest  end  of  the 
Incarnation  as  the  exhibition  of  this  most  perfect  Being,  in 
whom  the  Divine  and  the  human  were  umted,  in  and  for 
itself;  and  said  that  '*  the  Word  was  not  made  flesh  for  the 
sake  of  the  flesh,  but  for  His  own  sake."  Among  the  secon- 
dary causes  of  the  Incarnation  he  placed  that  one  which 
coincides  with  Bupert's  primary  cause,  that  the  whole  com- 

gkny  of  the  glorified  members  should  have  a   legitimate 
ead  to  glory  in. 

The  endless  variations  of  the  speculative  thought  of  the 
middle  ages,  profoundly  beautiful,  though  only  half  true, 
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tended  to  exalt  the  Incarnation  simply^  and  diminish  the 
death  of  Christ.  The  Beformation,  we  shall  see  hereafter, 
introduced  another  view  of  Christianity,  one  which  broog^t 
the  sense  of  sin  into  the  central  place,  and  gave  a  new 
answer,  or  rather  a  new  arrangement  of  the  answers,  to  the 
question — Cur  Deus  Homo  ?  Only  a  new  arrangement ;  for, 
it  would  be  unfair  to  allege  that  the  schoolmen,  as  a  whole, 
really  disparaged  the  importance  of  the  advent  of  Christ  in 
its  relation  to  sin.  Dr.  Domer  gives  a  full  statement  of 
mediaeval  opinion,  which  is,  perhaps,  better  understood  in  his 
ample  extracts  than  in  Miiller's  brief  notices.  The  Scottish 
school,  undoubtedly,  denied  that  the  appearance  of  Christ 
was  rendered  necessary  by  sin,  maintaining  that  God  could 
have  forgiven  sin  apart  from  the  mediation  of  Christ.  God 
was  held  to  be  eternally  reconciled  with  sin.  The  earlier 
tradition  of  the  fathers  bad  been  forgotten.  But  there  Tere 
others  who,  like  Gregory,  sought  to  combine  the  two  icw^s 
of  the  necessity  based  upon  man's  sin  and  the  nesesnty 
based  upon  the  perfection  of  the  world.  Before  leawig 
the  opinions  of  the  scholastics  on  the  subject,  we  may  aom 
up  the  question  in  an  abridgment  of  the  statement  gi^en 
by  Domer  in  his  History  of  Doctrine  concerning  the  Person  oj 
Christ.  He  collects  it  from  the  work,  Roberti  Caracoli  ic 
Licio  de  Laudihus  Sanctorum.  The  Incarnation  of  God  served 
primarily  to  perfect  man,  and  mediately  to  perfect  the  uni- 
verse. The  incipient  fitness,  the  capacitas  of  human  nature, 
a  capacitas  by  which  it  is  distinguished  from  angelic  natures, 
for  personal  union  with  God,  would  have  remained  useless 
but  for  the  Incarnation.  But  no  gift  could  have  been  con- 
ferred on  human  nature  without  a  purpose.  As  regards  God, 
He  manifested  His  power,  wisdom,  and  goodness  in  the  act  of 
Incarnation,  which  He  was,  as  it  were,  ^sposed  to  do  without 
any  respect  to  the  standing  or  falling  of  man.  The  Incarna- 
tion was  the  raising  of  man's  nature  to  a  higher  dignity  than 
that  of  Adam  simply  as  such ;  and,  if  that  exal^tion  had 
not  been  already  predetermined,  it  would  appear  as  though 
man  had  derived  a  blessing  from  his  sin,  which,  considered  in 
relation  to  God,  would  be  unrighteous.  Then,  as  regards  the 
Person  of  Christ,  the  mediaeval  argument  was  as  follows: 
It  is  as  difficult  to  merit  and  earn  the  infinite  good  for  our- 
selves as  it  is  to  offer  satisfaction  for  an  insult  to  Him  who  is 
the  Infinite  Good.  If  man  was  incapable  of  doing  the  latter, 
of  making  atonement  for  his  sin,  he  was  equally  incapable  of 
doing  the  former,  of  winning  in  his  moral  development  the 
infinite  good.  It  was,  therefore,  as  fitting  and  as  necessary, 
even  on  the  supposition  that  man  had  remained  holy,  that 
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Christ  shonid  appear,  in  order  that  through  Him  the  infinite 
good  should  be  earned,  as  it  was  fitting  and  necessary  that 
He  should  come  to  make  atonement  when  man  had  sinned. 
And,  finally,  as  it  regards  the  soul  of  Christ  itself,  it  ought 
not  to  be  forgotten  that  the  noblest  of  all  creatures  should 
not  be  supposed  to  have  come  into  existence  merely  occasuma- 
litery  and  without  an  infinite  eternal  cause. 

At  the  Beformation,  however,  the  idea  of  sin  and  of  Christ's 
redeeming  act  effaced  every  other  thought.  It  seemed  a 
waste  of  time  to  consider  what  might  have  been  the  case  on 
the  unthinkable  alternative  of  man's  retaining  his  integrity. 
The  current  of  thought  set  in  towards  regardiDg  sin  as  the 
foundation  of  the  Divine  purpose  of  redemption.  Calvin 
gave  this  a  supralapsarian  aspect.  Luther's  statements 
almost  lead  to  the  thought  that  the  creating  act  of  God 
included  sin  in  its  purpose  in  order  to  redemption.  Whatever 
other  theory  might  be  tolerated  by  reformed  theology,  that  at 
least  was  abhorred.  Hence  the  profound  and  always  judicious 
Melauchthon  put  in  his  caution,  but  in  such  a  style  as  to 
give  Domer  and  others  occasion  to  number  him  with  the 
upholders  of  Incarnation  independent  of  sin.  ''  The  Son," 
he  says,  *'was  the  final  cause  wherefore  God  created  all 
things.  This  conjunction  of  the  Divine  and  human  natures 
is  the  supreme  work  of  God,  and  in  this  conjunction  of 
the  Divine  and  human  natures  is  beheld  the  manifold 
wisdom  of  God  and  His  endless  love  towards  the  human 
race."  But  it  must  be  remembered  that  to  Melanchthon,  as 
Miiller  shows,  Christ  was  the  final  cause  of  all  things,  inas- 
much as  He,  the  Pretiumpro  Lege,  saved  mankind  from  sin; 
and  it  is  in  this  part  of  the  design  that  we  discern  the  wisdom 
and  love  of  God  in  the  union  of  the  two  natures.  Granted 
that  there  is  some  indistinctness  in  the  phrase  that  makes 
this  the  causa  finalis  of  the  creation  of  aU  things,  the  whole 
tendency  of  Melanchthon's  theology  was  to  do  infinite  honour 
to  the  redeeming  design  of  the  Incarnation. 

Andrew  Osiander  represented,  among  the  reformers,  the 
old  view  of  Bupert,  but  without  maldng  reference  to  him, 
and  like  one  unfamiliar  with  his  arguments.  Osiander's 
views  were  in  singular  connection  with  his  doctrine  of  the 
impartation  of  Christ's  Person  as  our  righteousness ;  restora- 
tion to  the  Divine  image  as  given  back  with  Christ,  and  not 
fiidvation  from  sin,  becomes  the  grand  idea  of  the  Gospel  in 
his  doctrine.  Bubordinately  he  introduces  other  grounds, 
such  as  the  absolute  necessity  of  a  crown  for  the  angel  world, 
a  King  for  the  kingdom  of  God,  and  a  Head  for  the  Church. 
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He  regards  the  prophecy  of  the  Incarnation  as  altogether  in- 
dependent of  the  fall.  Bat  his  main  argument  is  based  upon 
the  great  Ghristological  Epistles  of  St.  Paul.  From  CoL 
i.  16 — 17,  he  argues  that  the  Father  from  eternity  and  before 
all  creatures  decreed  the  Incarnation  of  His  Son;  that  for 
His  sake  He  called  all  other  beings  into  existence ;  that  He 
would  not  have  created  one  of  them  save  on  the  assomption 
that  His  Son  was  to  become  man.  Thus  he  establishes  what 
may  be  called  a  cosmical  necessity  of  the  Divine  assumption 
of  human  nature.  It  may  be  mentioned  that  Faustus 
Socinus,  as  Dr.  Miiller  shows,  agreed  with  Dsiander,  but  on 
very  different  grounds.  The  design  of  the  redemption  of 
Christ  in  his  theory  was  the  communication  of  immortality ; 
as  this  was  not  naturally  man's,  even  independenthr  of  his 
sin,  it  was  from  eternity  decreed  that  the  Son  of  God  should 
appear. 

Calvin  dealt  heavy  blows  at  Osiander's  doctrine,— blows 
which,  in  that  age,  it  did  not  recover  from.  His  plain  and 
intelligible  principle  was,  that  Scripture  declares  the  Incar- 
nation of  Christ  and  human  redemption  to  be  inseparably 
connected,  and,  therefore,  that  human  curiosity  must  not 
dare  to  separate  them.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Lutheran 
theology  nvas  all  the  more  readily  disposed  to  reject  the  doc- 
trine that  grounded  the  Ipcarnation  on  a  universal  relation  of 
mankind  to  God,  because  it  had  renounced  Calvin's  predes- 
tinarian  prii^ciples,  which,  notwithstanding  Calvin's  protests, 
looked  that  way.  It  became  heterodoxy  even  to  discuss  the 
question.  But  modem  Lutheranism  has  taken  its  revenge. 
The  strong  tendency  of  its  speculation  is  to  assert  that  the 
highest  elevation  of  man's  nature  in  Christ  could  not  have 
been  made  dependent  on  anything  fortuitous,  but  must  have 
been  bound  up  with  the  essential  relation  between  God  and 
man. 

The  Pantheistic  view  of  this  question  is  discussed  by  Dr. 
Miiller ;  but  the  arguments,  or  rather  words,  which  make  the 
Incarnation  the  necessary  realisation  of  God  Himself  or  His 
own  ideal,  we  must  turn  away  from  as  in  duty  bound.  Nor 
shall  we  enter  upon — what  every  modem  German  theologian 
feels  it  needful  to  investigate— the  view  of  Schleiermacher, 
beautiful  as  it  is.  The  manifestation  of  Christ  was  to  him 
the  perfected  creation  of  human  nature,  the  second  stage  of 
that  which  began  with  Adam  the  first.  The  weakness  of  the 
imperfect  creation  led  to  defect  and  sinfulness,  which  a  new 
individual  amply  replenished  retrieves.  This  compromise  has 
the  essential  vice  of  assuming  necessary  sin.  Dr.  Miiller  spends 
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his  strength  upon  the  qnestion  as  discussed  in  modem 
orthodox  theology.  Passing  over  disquisitions  on  the  entrance 
of  death  as  dependent  on  sin,  and  the  relation  of  Bedemption 
to  this  truth,  we  are  arrested  by  some  good  remarks  on  the 
assertion  that  the  doctrine  of  a  necessary  connection  between 
the  Incarnation  and  Bedemption  does  dishonour  to  the  pro- 
phetic and  kingly  ofSce,  while  it  exaggerates  the  high -priestly. 
The  Prophetic  Word  points  everythmg  to  the  redemption  of 
man  from  sin,  and  has  no  teaching  concerning  the  kingdom 
apart  from  this.  So  also  the  kingly  office  has  sin  and  its 
destruction  ever  in  view.  As  to  the  whole  Person  of  Christ, 
all  the  glor^  of  the  Divine  in  the  human  is  but  a  condition  of 
the  redeeming  work ;  none  but  the  Holy  One  who  needed  no 
redemption  could  accomplish  the  redemption  of  His  brethren. 
To  what  end  would  the  Son  of  God  have  been  manifested  had 
there  been  no  sin  ?  *'  Divine  love  could  have  no  object  in  the 
Incarnation  but  mankind;  and  its  demonstration  must  have 
a  need  to  satisfy." 

The  pith  of  the  whole  matter  seems  summed  up  in  the 
testimony  of  the  Apostle  Paul  and  the  Gross.  When  con- 
demning the  false  wisdom  of  the  Corinthians,  he  will  know 
nothing  but  Jesus  Christ,  and  Him  crucified ;  and,  if  in  the 
Epistle  to  the  Colossians  he  finds  all  the  .treasures  of  wisdom 
and  knowledge  in  the  mystery  of  the  ''  Christ  of  God,"  the 
reader  will  not  fail  to  note  that  he  finds  all  those  treasures 
hard  by  the  Cross.  "  In  the  body  of  His  flesh  through  death.^* 
He  not  only  redeemed  the  world,  but  unfolded  all  mysteries  of 
truth  also.  That  is  said  to  explain  the  past  of  the  race 
before  Christ's  manifestation  and  the  future  after  it.  And 
nowhere  is  man  as  such  represented  as  having  a  new  Head  in 
Christ,  but  only  the  portion  of  mankind  which  individually 
receives  Him. 

The  theory  of  the  necessary  absolute  Incarnation  of  the 
Logos  encounters  a  very  obstinate  difficulty  in  the  considera- 
tion of  other  intelligent  creatures  besides  man,  whether  we 
think  of  angels  or  the  rational  inhabitants  of  other  worlds. 
If  the  personal  creature  generaUy  can  attain  its  Divine  end 
only  through  the  Logos  penetrating  and  inhabiting  its  nature, 
and  becoming  personally  united  with  it,  then  it  seems  neces- 
sary, in  spite  of  Heb.  ii.  16,  to  include  an  assumption  of  the 
angel  nature  also  corresponding  to  the  assumption  of  the 
human  nature.  But  the  idea  of  a  real  Incarnation  involves 
this,  that  the  Logos  becomes  the  subject  of  an  individual 
human  nature  from  the  first  beginning  of  its  development ; 
and  this  could  be  only  in  One  Individual,  unless  we  suppose 
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the  Logos  to  ase  His  personal  unity  in  His  self-homiliatioiL 
Uniting  Himself  with  two  or  more,  He  would  be  in  none  trvlj: 
such  union  would  be  somewhat  after  the  manner  of  prophetic 
inspiration,  the  Logos  operating  only  on  the  creaturely  con- 
sciousness, without  identifying  Himself  with  it,  that  is  without 
any  personal  union.  Otherwise  we  might  be  led  to  a  series  of 
personal  unions,  such  as  the  Avatars  of  Vishnu,  in  which  the 
god  assumes  the  forms  of  various  existences,  and  lays  them 
one  after  the  other  aside.  But  it  is  self-evident  that,  on  such 
an  assumption,  the  unity  of  the  Incarnation  is  gone :  that 
yerity  absolutely  demands  the  continuance  of  the  union.  The 
pantheistic  theory,  admitting  other  orders  of  intelligent 
creatures  besides  man,  may  easily  enough  include  them  in  its 
eternal  Incarnation  of  God,  the-process  by  which  the  Divine 
ever  seeks  its  realisation.  It  knows  nothing  of  any  Christian 
Incarnation  as  an  act  of  free  love  on  the  part  of  the  self- 
emptying  Son  of  God.  God  and  man  in  this  system  have 
no  real  union.  But  the  Christian  idea  admits  of  no  extension 
of  the  Incarnation  to  other  orders.  It  is  in  the  one  Person 
of  Christ  alone ;  and  not  to  be  referred  to  other  human  per- 
sonalities, or  to  beings  of  another  order. 

The  Christian  doctrine  explains  the  union  of  the  Logos  with 
man's  nature  alone  by  the  fact  of  his  need  of  redemption* 
The  fallen  race  is  the  lost  sheep,  for  the  sake  of  which  tiie 
good  Bhepherd  leaves  the  ninety  and  nine.  The  angels  not 
fallen  need  no  union  with  the  Logos  in  order  to  their  perfection; 
the  fallen  angels,  who,  strictly  speaking,  needed  it  as  much 
as  men,  are  regarded  as  with  their  deeper  fall  losing  also 
their  susceptibUity  for  redemption.  To  meet  the  difficulty 
which  this  difference  presents  to  the  theory  of  the  Incarnation 
without  sin, — ^that  is,  to  show  how,  if  every  man  reaches  per- 
fection only  through  a  real  union  with  the  Logos,  any  other 
nature  could  be  lost, — ^has  given  birth  to  another  theory,  only 
too  flattering  to  human  pride.    Man  is  assumed  to  be  meta- 

{hysically  higher,  more  excellent,  and  more  susceptible  of  the 
divine  act  of  assumption.  From  that  starting-point  mys- 
ticism has  almost  from  the  beginning  gone  on  to  represent 
man  as  a  microcosm,  as  a  representative  of  all  creatures,  so 
that  the  union  of  Christ  with  man  has  poured  its  benefits 
forth  through  him  to  every  other  order  of  the  rational 
creation. 

Is  there  any  scriptural  warrant  for  this  idea  of  man's  higher 
imd  nearer  relation  to  God  ?  None,  without  arguing  m  a 
circle,  and  urging  tjaat  very  Incarnation  which  is  to  be  ac- 
counted for.    The  angels  are,  like  men,  children  of  God ;  they 
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stand  in  the  most  intimate  fellowship  with  God,  in  relations 
more  confidential  than  man's,  and  are  more  conversant  with 
Divine  secrets ;  while  the  condition  of  the  children  of  the  re- 
surrection is  expressly  said  to  be  that  of  likeness  to  angels. 
That  the  angels  desire  to  look  into  what  men  are  supposed  to 
know  is  not  to  be  accounted  for  on  the  ground  of  their  study- 
ing any  higher  prerogative  of  man ;  but  they  simply  study 
Bedemption.  Hence  in  the  Scripture  the  Divine  image  in 
which  man  was  created  is  not  peculiar  to  humanity,  but 
belongs  to  all  personal  creatures  as  such,  who  further  maybe 
obviously  assumed  to  possess  all  human  ethical  proprieties. 
Moreover,  if  the  fallen  angels  are  more  deeply  fallen  than' 
men,  and  therefore  are  unredeemed,  does  not  this  take  for 
granted,  what  the  mind  of  Christendom  has  generally  ad- 
mitted, that  they  had  once  been  in  a  higher  state  of  knowledge 
than  man  in  his  normal  beginnings  ?  The  notion  that  man 
holds  a  representative  relation  to  other  orders  of  intelligent 
creatures,  when  held  in  connection  with  the  idea  that  the 
generic  unity  of  mankind  is  conditioned  by  the  manifestation 
of  the  God-man,  leads  to  dreary  conclusions.  '  The  heavenly 
beings,  however  equal  to  man  in  all  respects,  are  without 
the  God-angel,  and  without  a  head,  and  without  a  generic 
unity.  The  reasoning  followed  out  would  separate  man  from 
every  creature  in  an  unreasonable  manner,  and,  indeed,  finally 
make  him  alone  capable  of  God. 

Undoubtedly  man's  place  in  the  Divine  economy  is  a  great 
and  comprehensive  one ;  but  not  because  he  is  higher  than 
any  other  order,  rather  for  the  opposite  reason.  The  angels 
serve  him  because  he  is  the  weakest,  and  most  needs  their 
help, — "He  that  would  be  greatest,  must  be  servant  of  all." 
On  account  of  sin  the  Only-begotten  Son  of  God  became 
man,  and  sank  into  the  depth  of  our  death.  Hence  sin  has 
brought  out  into  manifestation  the  profoundest  depths  and 
highest  triumphs  of  Divine  love :  almost  indicating  the  Ofelix 
culpa,  qua  talent  et  tantum  meruit  habere  redemptoremf  Now, 
as  it  is  the  human  nature  which  the  Logos,  united  with  crea- 
turely  being,  glorifies  in  Himself,  He  belongs  in  a  peculiar 
and  most  internal  manner  to  humanity ;  and  all  the  Divine 
glorification  of  the  human  in  the  redeemed  is  no  other  than 
the  being  transfigured  into  the  image  of  the  God-man,  a  re- 
newal into  His  image,  an  eternal  reception  of  His  glory,  an 
indwelling  of  Christ  in  them.  Bedemption,  therefore,  is  more 
than  the  restoration  into  an  original  integrity,  and  what  we 
obtain  in  Christ  is  something  incomparably  greater  than  what 
we  lost  in  Adam.    At  the  basis  of  this  truth  lies  the  fact, 
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however,  that  man,  even  in  his  normal  condition,  could  not 
have  received  his  perfection  at  once,  but  only  through  a 
becoming, — through  a  moral  development. 

At  this  point.  Dr.  Miiller  enters  upon  the  subject  of  the 
mystical  union,  and  we  must  do  our  best  to  translate  his 
words,  and  so  make  hun  responsible  for  his  own  thoughts : — 

<<  This  brings  us  to  the  border  of  a  region  of  dim  and  undefined 
notions,  which  we  often  have  to  enter  in  modern  theology,  and  for 
which  we  desire  nothing  so  much  as  that  they  might  be  rendered 
definite  and  clear,  so  that  we  might  be  able  to  decide  what  is  their  re- 
lation to  the  foundation  of  Christian  theism.  To  us,  the  principle  of 
the  highest  union  of  man  with  God,  which  involves  in  itself  the 
blessedness  and  holiness  of  the  kingdom  of  glory,  is  love ;  but  this 
includes,  as  the  abiding  distinction  of  person,  so  also,  in  the  relation 
between  the  creature  and  the  creator,  the  abiding  distinction  of  nature 
also.  It  assumes  the  most  inward  dynamical  penetration  of  the 
creaturely  life  by  the  self-communicating  life  of  Ood,  a  penetration 
which  is  no  other  than  a  veritable  being  and  dwelling  of  God  in  the 
self-resigning  creature,  in  the  humanity  proceeding  from  the  Gk>d-man, 
and  in  which  the  creature  receives  from  Him  all  the  impulses  of  his 
life.  But  it  keeps  inviolate,  as  the  sacred  and,  in  all  future  ages,  un- 
removeable  boundary  line,  the  substantial  distinction  between  the 
Creator  and  the  creature.  Were  the  creature  to  lose,  through  the  love 
that  unites  with  God,  his  creaturely  substantiality,  and  pass  over  into 
the  Divine,  it  would  follow  that  an  actual  communion  of  love  between 
the  Creator  and  the  creature  could  not  be,  that  the  creature  as  such 
would  not  be  the  object  of  the  Divine  love,  but  only  God ;  or,  other- 
wise viewed,  it  wodd  follow  that  the  lote  of  God  in  its  outgoing 
would  not  confirm  and  glorify  its  objects  in  His  own  proper  essence,  but 
rather  destroy  its  personality.  This  view  of  the  Divine  love  makes  it 
in  its  operation  very  like  hate ;  it  makes  God  an  annihilating  principle, 
a  devouring  abyss  for  all  who  devote  themselves  to  Him.  And  in  this 
way  the  eomrnunicatitum  sui,  as  the  essence  of  love,  cannot  be  under- 
stood. Those  confused  notions  seem  to  carry  the  fellowsliip  of  love, 
which  is  always  ethical  (using  the  term  in  its  wide  comprehension), 
over  into  a  metaphysical  region  ;  they  often  admit  of  being  so  under 
stood,  as  if  man  were  destined  to  a  deification,  to  an  actual  and  essential 
union  with  the  Logos,  as  it  were  through  the  medium  of  the  humanity 
pertaining  to  Him.  And  it  is  natural  enough  that  such  notions  should 
specially  adapt  themselves  to  the  proposition  that  the  Son  of  God 
would  have  become  man  if  man  had  not  sinned ;  for  they  render  it 
possible  to  assign  to  humanity  as  the  end,  the  communication  of  a 
special  good  in  which,  according  to  the  previous  results  of  testing,  it 
was  wanting.  This  specific  good  would  thus  be  its  elevation  from  the 
lower  to  that  higher  stage  of  existence  on  which  the  God-man  stands, 
from  the  creaturely  to  the  Divine.  But  are  we  to  take  this  kind  of 
language  as  if  it  were  rigorously  scientific  ?  As  no  one  could  earnestly 
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think  of  a  change  of  snhstance  in  those  who  enter  into  the  fellowship 
of  the  Incarnation  of  the  Son  of  God,  it  might  he  deduced  that  man 
already,  and  in  himself,  had  identity  of  essence  with  the  Logos,  or  Divine 
nature.*. .  .  But  as  all  this  would  be  no  other  than  a  transition  from 
the  principle  of  theism  to  that  of  decided  pantheism,  we  must  assume 
that  expressions  of  this  kind,  as  used  by  Christian  theologians,  have 
another  meaning.    But  what  ?  " 

We  cannot  porsae  the  question  into  its  further  relations 
with  pantheism.  It  might  seem  in  some  modern  systems 
that  the  Incarnation  of  Oar  Lord  had  for  its  object  the  intro- 
duction of  a  finished  pantheistic  revelation;  or,  instead  of 
bringing  life  and  immortality  to  light,  that  of  showing  how 
all  human  personalities  are  to  be  extinguished  in  Himself. 
Bat,  dismissing  all  this,  a  more  plausible  theory  is  that  the 
idea  of  the  Goi-T/ian,  beyond  which  there  can  be  no  higher  idea 
of  the  end  of  creation,  must  be  the  central  idea  around  which 
all  creative  acts  revolve,  and  in  which  they  find  their  unity. 
This  is  what  the  Apostle  is  supposed  tQ  say  in  the  passage  of 
Golossians  i.  16,  17.  Before  considering  this  ^passage,  Dr. 
MtLUer  gives  us  a  fine  paragraph  of  prolegomena,  which  we 
must  put  into  English : — 

«  This  must  be  held  fast,  even  in  the  soteriological  basis  of  the  In- 
inmation,  that  Christ  is  the  turning-point  of  history ;  that  the  Cross 
on  Golgotha  is  the  limit  at  which  the  centrifugal  direction  of  history  is 
blended  into  one  with  the  centripetal.  If  the  first  Adam  was  the 
beginner  of  a  development  which,  through  the  power  of  sin,  instead 
of  advancing  upwards  into  union  with  God,  has  been  an  ever-increasing 
removal  from  God,  the  second  Adam  has  become  a  development  of  life 
which  rests  in  no  other  goal  than  a  perfected  fellowship  with  God 
{1  Cor.  XV.  45).  But  the  proposition  which  we  reject  says  more  than 
this :  it  says  tiiat  humanity,  and,  therefore,  the  world  generally,  was 
originally  predisposed  and  destined  for  the  God-man  and  for  union  with 
Him,  and  under  Him  as  Head.  Here,  also,  there  is  a  profound  under- 
lying truth,  which  has  been  partially  misunderstood.  If  the  goal  of 
^  creaturely  development  in  the  creating  thought  is  to  be  expressed, 
it  must  be  as  that  free  union  of  the  personal  creature  with  God,  in 
which  it  becomes  altogether  the  organ  of  God,  pervaded  and  glorified 
by  His  life. .  . .  But  this  personal  creation  united  with  God,  is,  in  the 
otemal  idea  of  God,  beheld  as  one  whole,  consisting  of  the  fulness  of 
personal  individuals  as  its  mutually  demanding  and  furnishing  mem- 
bers, and  thus  as  a  fellowship,  a  kingdom  of  beings,  which,  by  its 
oreatureliness,  is  ever  substantially  distinct  from  Qod,  and  in  which, 
nevertheless,  Ood  is  all  in  all.  Now  the  Logos,  as  the  absolute  image 
of  the  Father,  and  as  the  hypostatical  principle  of  His  self-mani- 
festation outwardly,  stands  in  a  profound  specific  connection  with  all 
personal  beings  created  in  the  Divine  image.    He  is  the  representative 
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of  the  Divine  idea  of  the  world,  the  centre  of  our  personality.  • . . 
As  such,  He  is  the  mediator  in  a  universal  sense,  which  must  be  care- 
fully distinguished  from  that  of  His  salvation ;  the  revealer  of  God 
internally,  by  virtue  of  His  indwelling  in  their  being,  who  guides  their 
development  to  its  issues ;  for  only  in  the  fellowship  of  God  can  man, 
can  the  personal  creature  generally,  rise  to  fellowship  with  God, 
whether  in  sinless  development,  or  in  return  from  sin." 

But  here  we  must  break  off,  before  we  lose  ourselves ;  the 
relation  of  the  Logos  and  of  the  Holy  Ghost  to  the  intelligent 
creature  apart  from  redemption,  is  beyond  the  province  of 
human  thx)ught.  To  apply  all  to  Col.  i.  15 — 17 :  if  these 
words  are  to  be  understood  of  the  Incarnate  Logos,  and  the 
expression,  "  were  made  for  Him,"  ver.  16,  is  made  to  mean 
that  humanity  was  originally  constituted  for  the  God  of  the 
Incarnation,  then  ''  all  things  "  must  be  reduced  in  signifi- 
cation to  mankind  only,  which  the  context  forbids.  Redemp- 
tion was  not  in  the  Apostle's  view  when  he  said,  "  All  things 
were  made  for  Him ; "  for  the  inhabitants  of  heaven  are  in- 
cluded, who  need  no  redemption.  ''  In  the  Divine  thought, 
to  which  the  human  race  is  present,  as  needing  salvation, 
the  counsel  of  redemption  is  inseparably  bound  up  with  the 
counsel  of  creation."  This  sentence  is  the  last  that  can  be 
said  upon  the  subject,  and  aptly  sums  up  the  whole  matter. 
"  If,  finally,  the  Apostle  calls  Him  the  Firstborn  of  the  whole 
creation,  he  merely  defines  Him  to  be  bom  of  God,  before  all 
created  existence.  Accordingly,  ver.  15 — 17  is  to  be  under- 
derstood,  indeed,  of  an  ideal  and  real  relation  of  the  universe 
to  the  Son,  but  to  the  Son  as  Logos ;  and  it  is  not  till  verse  18, 
that  the  Apostle  passes  on  to  the  dignity  of  the  God-man. 
And  this  also  shows  how  Christ,  in  His  state  of  exaltation, 
in  which  He  has  received  again  the  glory  He  had  with  the 
Father  before  the  world  was,  is  represented  as  being  the 
Head,  not  only  of  the  Church,  but  of  angels  also,  in  their 
several  orders  and  degrees." 

The  true  character  of  sin,  and  the  deep  necessity  for  the 
Incarnation  in  the  demands  of  the  Divine  nature,  are  obscured 
by  the  theory  that  has  been  here,  in  a  free  and  almost  un- 
methodical manner,  exhibited.  If  sin  ceases  to  be  a  tre* 
mendous  reality,  then  that  infinite  condescension  for  its  sake 
that  Phil.  ii.  8  speaks  of,  seems  to  demand  the  support  of  a 
higher  reason ;  and  that  is  found,  or  rather  is  sought,  in  the 
necessity  of  the  Incarnation  for  the  perfecting  of  man's 
nature  as  such.    Such  is  Dr.  MuUer's  verdict. 
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I.  CONTINENTAL  LITERATURE. 

Otto  on  the  Eucharistic  Sacrifice. 

Das  Abendmahlsopfer  der  alien  Kirche.    Von  H.  M.  Fr.  Otto. 
Gotha :  Perthes. 

This  is  one  of  many  modem  Lutheran  manifestoes,  aiming  to  restore 
the  sacrificial  idea  which  the  early  Church  connected  with  the  sacra- 
mental in  the  Lord's  Supper.  It  is  not,  however,  a  polemical  work ; 
it  does  not  minister  to  the  Romeward  craving  ;  nor  does  it  exasperate 
the  spirit  of  discord  among  the  German  reformed  Protestant  com- 
munion. But  what  the  book  is  will  appear  by  a  short  analysis,  or 
rather  sketch,  of  its  contents,  interspersed  with  a  few  remarks  of 
our  own. 

The  religious  service  of  the  early  Church  is  exhibited,  with  toler- 
able fidelity,  as  composed  of  two  distinct  elements,  the  ministry  of 
the  Word,  and  the  celebration  of  the  Eucharist :  the  former  being 
designed  for  the  benefit  of  the  unbelievers  and  the  catechumen  class, 
the  latter  for  the  faithful  alone.  It  is  certainly  not  to  be  denied  that 
the  Supper  might  be  called  the  centre  of  Christian  worship :  that 
word  being  rightly  understood  to  mean,  not  the  centre  of  every  act 
of  worship,  but  the  chief  event  in  the  worship  of  the  first  day  of  the 
week.  The  Lord's  Day  in  the  Lord's  house  was  hallowed  by  the  pre- 
sence of  the  Master  at  His  own  table,  the  Lord's  Supper.  Hence  it 
was  essentially  a  common  celebration ;  it  united  the  whole  Church, 
was  their  representative  act,  and  pre-eminently  eucharistic.  This 
eucharistic  idea  was  essentially  connected  with  sacrifice.  There  were 
two  aspects  of  the  ordinance :  it  was  both  a  sacrament  and  a  sacrifice. 
The  elements  laid  upon  the  table  were  laid  upon  an  altar.  They  were 
emblems  of  two  things  :  first,  of  the  gifts  of  God  in  nature,  and 
secondly,  of  the  expiatory  death  of  Our  Lord  Jesus  Christ ;  and  the 
worshipping  Church  offered  through  the  priest  a  commemorative 
sacrifice  of  acknowledgment,  a  eucharistic  consummation  of  all 
thanksgiving  in  one. 

Now  of  all  this  we  find  no  traces  in*  the  Scripture,  however 
distinctly  the  traces  may  appear  in  the  second  century.  Beautiful 
as  is  the  theory,  it  is  not  sustained  by  any  allusions  in  the  New 
Testament.  The  Lord  Himself  has  once  for  all  appropriated  the 
bread  and  wine  to  be  the  symbols  of  His  own  sacrifice  of  expiation ; 
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and,  withont  His  permission,  it  is  not  allowable  to  make  them  repre- 
sentatives of  apy  other  gifts  of  God.  Moreover,  it  is  the  gloiy  of  the 
New  Testament  temple  service  that  all  believers  are  priests  who  offer 
themselves.  When  the  Epistle  to  the  SLebrews  soms  np  at  the  close 
its  teaching  as  jko  the  '*  spiritual  sacrifices "  presented  on  the 
Christian  altar,  it  expressly  tells  ns  what  those  sacrifices  were ;  and» 
most  certainly,  if  the  Divine  intention  appointed  a  literal  ChristiaD 
altar  for  the  symbolical  representation  of  the  great  gifts  of  Providence 
and  grace,  that  epistle  would  not  have  ended  without  some  announce- 
ment of  the  fact. 

Our  author  seems  to  admit  that  the  celebration  of  the  Supper  ia 
not  expressly  classed  by  the  New  Testament  writers  among  the 
spiritu^  sacrifices,  but  he  finds  it  hard  to  resist  the  evidence  of  early 
antiquity.  1.  The  elements  were  consecrated  after  a  remarkable 
manner  in  the  apostolic  times,  as  is  evident  from  the  liturgy  ascribed 
to  James.  There  we  find  an  express  prayer.  2.  And  in  that 
prayer  the  Church,  resting  on  the  sacrifice  of  Christ,  addreeeed  the 
Supreme  in  words  which  offered  Him  the  sacrifice  of  Christ  afresh, 
after  a  commemorative  manner :  '*  We  recall  to  mind  thy  salatazy 
cross,  and  we  offer  Thee,  0  Lord,  this  innocent  sacrifice."  The 
liturgy  of  Mark,  and  many  passages  of  the  early  fathers,  contain  the 
same  circle  of  ideas.  But  dl  this  does  not  carry  the  argument  into 
the  New  Testament.  That  the  table  became  an  altar  almost  as  soon 
as  the  Apostles  left  it,  there  can  be  no  doubt :  an  altar  of  eueharistic 
oblations,  and  unbloody  commemorative  sacrifices,  but  still  an  altar. 
The  Apostolic  Church,  however,  knew  no  such  altar.  It  had  no  visible 
presentation  of  sacrifice.  The  bread  and  the  cup  that  were  bleaaed 
were  still  the  '^  communion  "  partaken  of  by  the  Church.  Now, 
when  we  remember  how  near  akin,  in  the  Old  Testament,  were  the 
ideas  of  thank-offerings  and  partaking  of  the  altar,  we  may  be  sore 
that  if  the  offering  had  been  continued  it  would  have  been  men- 
tioned. But  it  is  not  so.  The  offering  is  supposed  to  be  presented 
in  heaven ;  and  the  partaking  of  the  altar  only  on  earth. 

Otto  brings  into  marked  prominence  in  connection  with  this  sabjeet 
the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews.  Deep  as  are  his  explorations  in  the 
Palestine  mines,  he  is  true  to  his  Lutheranism,  and  goes  first  to  the 
New  Testament,  to  which  also,  as  in  duty  bound,  he  finally  retoms. 
Christ,  in  his  theory,  is  the  eternal  High  Priest,  whose  function,  as 
such,  Iheology  has  not  yet  exhausted.  He  thinks  that  too  much  atten- 
tion has  been  paid  to  the  Bedeemer's  intercession,  as  apart  from  the 
foxmdation  of  it,  the  perpetual  presentation  of  the  expiatory  blood. 
It  is  true  that  Otto  does  not  seem  to  carry  his  realistic  and  literalist 
views  of  the  sacred  blood  in  heaven  to  the  extreme  reached  by 
Bengel,  Oetinger,  Stier,  and  others ;  or  even  to  the  modified  extent  of 
sensuous  theory  of  which  Delitzsch  is  the  best  example  and  exponent. 
He  may  not  cling  to  the  idea  of  an  "  incorruptible  blood,"  as  supposed 
to  be  taught  by  1  Pet.  i.  18,  19 ;  but  still  he  makes  the  presentation 
of  His  blood  by  Christ  the  scene  which  is  ever  in  process  in  heaven, 
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and  the  repreBentation  of  which  is  for  ever  in  process  upon  earth. 
The  propitiatory  offering  above  has  corresponding  to  it  a  encharistical 
offering  below.  It  is  Uie  earnest  desire  of  a  l^ge  class  of  modem 
Lutherans  to  revive  this  sacrificial  idea  as  belonging  to  the  Lord's 
Sapper.  Bnnsen,  Hengstenberg,  Eoenig,  Schoeberlein,  and  very 
many  others,  have  spent,  and  are  spending,  mnch  pains  upon  the 
exhibition  of  the  good  results  that  may  be  expected  to  follow  from  a 
revival  of  it.  Bat  there  are  two  things  that  should  make  us  pause. 
First,  the  terms  of  our  Lord's  own  institution  permit  no  such  ele- 
ment to  enter ;  and,  secondly,  the  idea,  however  seemingly  innocent 
in  itself,  has  always  been  found  to  predispose  the  theological  schools 
which  have  received  it  for  the  admission  of  the  expiatory  sacrifice 
also,  and  the  doctrine  of  transubstantiation. 

AJs  it  regards  the  former,  these  writers  plead  hard  that  *'  Do  this  in 
remembrance  of  me  "  must  needs  mean  more  than  *'  Beceive  this  in 
remembrance  of  me."  And  of  this  there  can  be  no  doubt.  The 
sacred  ordinance  has  an  objective  as  well  as  a  subjective  side.  The 
congregation  certainly  does  perform  something  before  God  as  well  as 
receive  something  from  God.  There  is  a  service  as  well  as  a  blessing. 
By  the  ministration  of  its  representatives  the  Church  does  **  show 
forth  the  Lord's  death  till  He  come  ;  "  but  it  cannot  be  maintained 
with  any  propriety  that  the  **  showing  forth  "  is  an  exhibition  before 
God  so  long  as  the  strict  meaning  of  the  term  ''  show  forth,"  or 
proclaim,  is  adhered  to.  The  Saviour  has  absorbed  into  Himself  all 
sacrificial  functions;  and  those  who  would  find  authorisation  for 
usages  and  for  phraseology  which  for  a  long  time  the  reformed 
theology  had  seen  fit  to  lay  aside,  may  find  ample  hints  through  all 
the  ideas  up  to  Irensaus,  and  almost  the  very  feet  of  the  Apostles ;  but 
not  in  their  teaching  itself,  nor  in  the  churches  over  which  they  pre- 
sided. And  those  very  hints  of  the  apostolical  fathers  have  been 
much  exaggerated.  LrensBUS  scarcely  does  more  than  oppose  the 
spirituaUty  of  the  Christian  sacrifice  generally  to  the  material  character 
of  the  Jewish  sacrifice ;  and  his  reference  to  the  bread  and  wine  as 
productions  of  nature  consecrated  to  God  may  also  be  explained  by 
his  anti- Gnostic  views  in  relation  to  matter  and  the  material  bless- 
ings of  Providence.  It  is  true  that  Eusebius  and  Augustin  gave 
great  prominence  to  the  sacrifice  of  the  Lord's  table;  but  they  lay 
aU  the  emphasis  on  the  commemorative  character  of  the  eucharistie 
oblation,  and  upon  its  figurative  and  symbolical  character.  And  they 
are  not  authorities  who  in  these  things  should  sway  the  usage  of  the 
Church.  They  feebly  resisted  a  current  that  was  strongly  setting  in 
towards  transubstantiation. 

The  admission  of  an  altar  instead  of  the  Lord's  table,  however 
decently  veiled  and  carefully  fenced,  has  never  failed,  and  will  never 
fail,  to  give  access  to  other  ideas  that  tend  to  the  same  Boman 
Catholic  issue.  It  is  true  that  there  is  a  very  wide  interval  between 
the  doctrines  of  our  Lutheran  brethren,  and  the  doctrine  of  Trent. 
The  latter  insists  upon  the  repetition  and  the  continuation  of  the 
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expiatory  sacrifice  of  Christ.  The  most  recent  writers  of  that  com- 
miinion  teach  that  the  death  of  Jesus  Himself  was  only  the  initial, 
genetic,  germinant  point,  only  the  virtual  accomplishment  of  this  pro- 
pitiatory work.  That  which  took  place  on  the  cross  was  to  the  subsequent 
sacrifices,  presented  in  the  celebration  of  the  mass,  what  the  creation 
of  Adam  was  to  the  formation  of  the  entire  human  race.  Their 
theory  makes  it  at  once  the  extension  and  continuation  of  Our  Lord^s 
incarnation,  and  of  His  sacrifice  on  Calvary :  given  once  to  the  race 
in  the  miraculous  conception.  He  is  perpetually  given  literally  afiresh 
in  the  Eucharist ;  His  oblation  once  offered,  is,  in  all  its  reality  and 
import,  offered  afresh  in  every  renewed  sacrifice  of  the  altar.  Between 
all  this  and  the  eucharistic  and  commemorative  oblation,  there  is,  we 
repeat,  a  very  wide  interval.  But  the  latter  paves  the  way  for  the 
former.  He  who  serves  at  a  eucharistic  altar  will  by  degrees,  but 
almost  certainly,  be  led  to  think  of  some  other  meaning  of  the 
term  altar.  It  is  better,  therefore,  to  abstain  from  the  term,  and 
adhere  to  the  one  and  all  sufficient  and  sacramental  idea  of  the  great 
institution. 

At  the  same  time  we  are  free  to  admit  that  the  reaction  from  the 
altar  theory  has  tended  to  impoverish  both  the  doctrine  and  the 
celebration  of  the  Lord's  Supper.  It  is  not  a  sacrifice ;  but  it  is  a 
joyful  remembrance  on  the  part  of  the  worshipping  assembly  of  a 
sacrifice  that  was  once  offered.  It  is  not  merely  a  commemoration 
of  Christ's  death,  or  a  festal  proclamation  of  faith  in  His  name 
generally  ;  but  it  is  a  solemn  and  specific  remembrance  of  His  sacri- 
Jicial  death,  in  which  the  victim  should  first  be  beheld  in  the  signs 
which  He  has  appointed  before  the  High  Priest  takes  the  place  of 
the  victim,  and  gives  EEimself  to  the  believer  by  these  tokens.  The 
works  of  Lutheran  divines  have  done  very  much  to  exalt  the 
eucharistic  service,  to  make  it  more  objective,  and  to  give  it  a  more 
distinct  and  emphatic  place  in  the  worship  of  Christianity.  But 
the  benefit  has  been  far  from  unalloyed.  Their  sacrificial  idea, 
while  seeming  to  protect  the  rite  from  Romish  perversion,  by  showing 
the  true  sacrifice  that  the  sacrament  retains,  has  really  tended  to 
lead  towards  a  modified  sacrificial  presence  of  the  atoning  Saviour. 
And  their  sacramental  idea  has,  especially  in  its  recent  developments 
of  the  consubstantiation  theories,  tended  strangely  to  sensualise  this 
most  spiritual  ordinance.  If  we  can  learn  wisdom  by  these  failures, 
and;  preserve  for  ourselves  the  two  ideas  of  commemoration  and 
reception  without  the  admixture  of  alien  elements,  we  shall  do  well. 
But  an  extract  from  a  work  of  Hengstenberg  must  be  inserted,  at 
once  to  justify  the  remarks  above  made,  and  to  show  how  evangelical 
is  the  spirit  by  which  our  German  *^  Eitualists  "  are  animated.  The 
following  remarks  are  found  in  an  essay  on  ''  The  Sacrifices  of  Holy 
Scripture,"  appended  to  the  Commentary  on  Eeclesiastes  (Clark's 
For.  Theol.  Lib.     Third  Series,  Vol.  VI.  p.  891):— 

"  Substantially  we  present  our  New  Testament  sin-offering  when 
we  sing,  in  the  public  worship  of  God,  the  praises  of  the  spotiess 
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Lamb  of  God;  slain  for  onr  redemption.  Bat  it  were  to  be  desired 
that  the  idea  of  sacrifice  shonld  be  more  distinctly  expressed  in  onr 
cnltns  than  it  is.  Christ  has,  it  is  tme,  '  by  His  one  offering,  per- 
fected for  ever  them  who  are  sanctified  *  (Hebrews  ix.  14.)  *  He 
appeared  once  in  the  end  of  the  world  to  pat  away  sin  by  His  sacri- 
fice '  (Hebrews  ix.  26).  The  Romish  sacrifice  of  the  mass,  even  on 
the  view  of  it  given  by  Veith  (see  his  work,  Ueher  das  Messopfer), 
as  *  an  imitative  representation  of  the  sacrificial  death  of  Christ  on 
the  cross,'  does  not  meet  the  want.  It  is  open  to  snspicion,  both  as 
leading  to  a  confusion  of  the  two  states  of  Christ,  namely,  of  the 
state  of  hamiliation  and  of  that  of  exaltation,  and  as  too  easily 
giving  occasion  and  support  to  views  which  clash  with  the  complete 
sufficiency  of  Christ's  one  sacrifice  on  the  cross.  Our  presentation  of 
that  one  sacrifice  of  Christ  to  God  is  an  entirely  different  thing.  It 
were  to  be  desired  that,  before  the  celebration  of  the  Eucharist,  by 
means  of  which  we  appropriate  this  sacrifice  to  ourselves,  some  rite 
should  be  performed  in  which  we  present  the  sacrifice  to  the  angry 
mtgesty  of  God, — a  rite,  solemnly  representing  and  symbolically 
embodying  that  watch- word  of  our  Church,  *  the  blood  and  righteous- 
ness of  Christ,  they  are  my  adornment  and  robe  of  honour,' — a  rite 
through  which  every  Sunday  the  burdened  heart  might  solemnly 
cast  its  load  of  guilt  and  sin  on  Him  who  bore  our  weaknesses  and 
carried  our  sorrows.  We  want,  in  short,  the  sacrifice  of  the  mass  in 
an  evangelical  sense  and  spirit.  Such  a  rite  would  truly  become  a 
Church  which  has  chosen  for  its  device  the  words,  '  By  faith  alone ; ' 
a  device  meaning,  of  course,  nothing  else  than  <  By  the  blood  of 
Christ  alone.'  For  faith,  in  the  sense  of  the  Lutheran  Church,  is 
not  that  airy  thing  which  it  is  now  often  represented  to  be  ;  it  is  no 
hollow,  empty  excitement  or  enthusiasm.  We  look  upon  faith  as  the 
begging  hand  by  which  we  lay  hold  on  the  merits  of  Christ,  by  which, 
kneeling  under  His  cross,  we  grasp  the  feet  of  Christ.  The  sin- 
offering  is  the  beginning  of  all  true  religion,  but  it  is  not  its  end. 
There  follow  the  sacrifices  which,  under  the  old  covenant,  were 
offered  by  those  who  were  in  a  state  of  grace,  and  which  ought  still 
to  be  offered  spiritually  by  the  same  class." 

We  must  not  enlarge.  It  is  enough  to  reply  to  the  argument  of 
the  venerable  expositor  that,  had  such  a  rite  been  thought  desirable 
by  the  Founder  of  the  Church,  He  would  have  told  us. 

Nippold  on  Contemporary  Church  History. 

Handbuch  der  neuesten  Kirchengeachichte.    Von  Fr.  Nippold. 
1867. 

While  the  press  is  sending  out  a  steady  succession  of  works  and 
monographs  on  Ancient  Ecclesiastical  History,  those  do  good  service 
who  toke  note  of  current  events,  and  write  on  contemporary  events. 
After  all,  no  future  historians  will  be  able  to  take  so  clear  a  view  of 
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these  events,  or  write  so  vividly  about  them.  The  present  writer, 
moreover,  has  the  great  advantage  of  a  dispassionate  temper,  and  a 
wide  Catholic  tolerance.  A  few  extracts  are  all  that  we  can  ventore 
on ;  they  will  prove  worth  onr  pains  in  translating,  and  the  reader's 
pains  in  reading.  The  first  brings  before  ns  the  irrepressible  Papal 
question ;  but  the  Pope  is  not  Pio  Nono.  It  is  Pius  VIE.,  and  his 
return  to  Borne  in  1814,  and  his  re-establishment  on  the  throne  of 
St.  Peter. 

"  8ince  the  brilliant  era  of  the  domination  of  the  Popes  in  the 
Middle  Ages,  the  minds  of  men  had  never  been  better  disposed  than 
in  1814  towards  the  representative  of  Christ  upon  earth. 

'^  The  question  then  raised  was  this :  Could  the  Papacy  regain 
a  position  similar  to  that  which  she  occupied  during  the  Middle  Ages, 
an  epoch  when  the  Church  had  known  how  to  seize  upon  the  direc- 
tion of  ideas  ?  Was  it  not  possible  for  the  Pope  to  place  himself 
afresh  at  the  head  of  that  movement  which  was  agitating  the  people  ? 
It  was  a  time  when  the  restoration  of  the  ancient  order  of  thmgs, 
joined  to  the  persistency  of  new  ideas,  was  making  felt  eveiywhere 
the  necessity  of  a  compromise  between  the  past  and  the  present,  and 
above  all  of  a  regime  at  once  constitutional  and  representative.  Was 
it  not  possible  for  the  Pope  to  take  the  initiative,  and  in  his  quality 
of  Sovereign  Pastor  of  Christianity  to  call  upon  princes  to  accom- 
phsh  the  general  desire  ?  Undoubtedly,  by  so  doing  the  Holy  Father 
would  have  gained  lasting  B3rmpathies;  possibly  he  might  have 
rendered  himself  leader  of  the  movement,  as  were  his  great  prede- 
cessors of  the  Middle  Ages  in  the  struggle  between  princes  and 
people.  We  have  seen,  it  is  true,  thirty  years  later,  that  after  the 
Holy  See  had  stood  for  many  years  at  the  head  of  the  reaction,  the 
attempt  of  the  liberal  pontificate  of  Pius  IX.  suffered  a  complete 
check.  But  may  we  not  beheve  that  a  similar  attempt  would  have 
proved  for  Pius  YH.  in  1814  much  more  easy  of  execution  than  it 
was  for  his  successor.  This  opinion,  natural  as  it  may  be,  cannot 
stand  examination.  In  the  Middle  Ages  the  Pope  was  at  the  head  of 
the  intellectual  movement,  because  at  this  time  the  Church  was  the 
focus  of  civilisation.  It  was  then  natural  that  the  Holy  See  should 
constitute  itself  the  organ  of  the  dominant  ideas,  and  that,  by  its 
challenge  to  take  up  the  cross  for  the  glory  of  God  and  His  Church, 
it  rendered  itself  formidable  to  temporal  princes,  whilst  its  cause 
became  that  of  the  people.  But  in  1814  such  a  position  was  no 
more  tenable.  Since  the  Beformation  the  See  of  Borne  had  always 
been  closely  united  to  all  those  tendencies  opposed  to  the  desires  of 
the  people.  The  same  spirit  which,  by  the  Encyclical  of  1864, 
declared  war  to  the  death  against  the  liberal  aspirations  of  our  epoch, 
had  already  erected  in  1814  an  insuperable  barrier  between  the 
Papacy  and  civil  society.  It  was  then  impossible  for  the  Holy  Father 
to  give  satisfaction  to  the  wishes  of  the  modem  world ;  for  political 
liberalism  is  nearly  always  united  to  a  liberty  of  thought  greater  than 
Catholicism  can  admit.    A  free  people  would  not  know  how  to  raise 
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an  obeiacle  to  the  difloBion  of  light ;  exgoying  liberty  in  the  State,  it 
wonld  naturally  be  led  to  desire  it  in  the  Church.  Thus  the  Papacy 
restored  could  not  but  asBome  an  attitude  hostile  towards  tendencies 
so  closely  allied  to  a  revolntionary  spirit  that  this  spirit  itself  sought 
to  give  the  death-blow  to  the  Roman  Pontificate.  It  is  not,  then, 
astonishing  to  see  the  Pope,  after  his  restoration,  effacing,  as  much  as 
possible,  the  traces  of  the  revolution,  and  of  the  Napoleonic  domina- 
tion, and  re-establishing  in  all  points  the  ancient  order  of  things.*' 

liie  Jesuits  were  the  effective  coac^jutors  of  the  Holy  See.  Be- 
established  by  Pius  VII.,  this  order  succeeded  by  degrees  in  in- 
fhsing  ultramontane  ideas  into  the  minds  of  the  majority  of  the 
episcopate,  and  brought  about  in  several  countries  concordats  favour- 
able to  the  Boman  Curia.  On  the  other  hand,  the  machinations  of 
the  Society  had  produced  a  bad  impression  on  the  world  at  large,  and 
alienated  tiie  more  intelligent  classes  of  the  population  of  even  Catholic 
Europe.  "Nevertheless,"  says  Herr  Nippold,  "Catholicism  is  at 
the  present  time,  and  will  probably  continue,  the  most  considerable  of 
the  Christian  confessions.  In  fact,  the  hope  that  some  have  enter- 
tained of  seeing  Italy  and  Spain  pass  over  to  Protestantism  has  no 
more  real  foundation  than  the  expectation  Manning  expresses  of  see- 
ing the  speedy  defeat  of  heresy.  The  wind  will  still  blow  whither  it 
fisteth,  the  Spirit  of  Christ  will  manifest  Himself  in  divers  manners, 
and  the  kingdom  of  God  will  go  on  gathering  recruits,  in  different 
churches,  of  sincere  adherents.*' 

Our  historian  describes  well  the  difference  between  the  Protestant 
historian  and  the  Boman  Catholic  in  regard  to  this  freedom  and 
Catholicity  of  the  Divine  Spirit.  "  The  Protestant  historian  will 
never  suffer  himself  to  be  deprived  of  the  liberty  to  seek  for  and 
admire  this  spirit  of  grace  under  all  kinds  of  strange  and  grotesque 
disguises ;  while  Catiliolicism,  if  consistent,  cannot  do  this.  The 
Protestant  only  pays  homage  to  his  own  faith  when  he  admits  that 
Catholicism  had  in  the  past  its  raison  d'etre.  For  instance,  however 
much  we  may  regret  to  see  the  sisters  of  charity  becoming,  in  certain 
eases,  the  pioneers  of  Jesuitism,  that  does  not  hinder  our  admiring 
their  benevolent  activity.  Although  we  cannot  recognise  in  certain 
observances  that  worship  which  is  in  spirit  and  in  truth,  we  cannot 
fail  to  perceive  the  sincerity  of  the  spirit  of  devotion  that  they 
express.  Even  while  we  thmk  that  monachism  is  opposed  to  the 
true  destiny  of  man,  we  would  not  withhold  our  admiration  from  the 
fine  examples  of  abnegation  given  by  certain  individual  monks.  The 
same  principle  should  make  us  just  to  Catholic  art  and  science,  to  the 
creations  of  Overbeck,  to  the  labours  of  the  Oratorians,  to  the  mis- 
sionary activity  and  zeal  for  civilisation  of  Bomish  propagandist 
societies.  We  indeed  regard  as  above  everything  else  a  religious 
eonviction  freely  acquired,  but  we  perceive  a  certain  grandeur  in  the 
humble  submission  of  individual  thinking  to  the  objective  authority 
of  the  Church,  quite  apart  from  the  opinion  we  may  hold  as  to  that 
authority  itself.    So,  to  us^  Hase*s  fine  remark,  by  Uie  side  of  Luther, 
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at  ilie  Diet  of  WomiB,  we  may  place  Fenelon  reading  his  own  con- 
demnation to  his  flock  as  a  fine  example  of  trne  piety." 

Although  we  can  Bnbscribe  freely  to  all  this,  we  cannot  but  remem- 
ber that  it  is  often  our  duty  to  deny  ourselves  and  do  violence  to  our 
instincts  in  this  matter.  It  is  not  Jesuitism  which  teaches  us,  but 
Christian  prudence,  that  we  must  not  give  the  system  of  Rome  too 
much  credit  even  for  the  good  that  may  be  found  within  its  borders. 
At  any  rate  we  must  be  careful  to  remember  that  whatever  is  grand 
and  praiseworthy  in  Catholicism  is  not  of  Home  but  of  the  Gospel. 
Too  often  the  system  silently  appropriates  the  tribute  that  is  paid, 
not  to  it,  but  the  genius  of  Christianity,  which  it  has  not  been  able  to 
suppress,  to  which  it  has  given  a  strong  one-sided  development. 
Our  author,  however,  does  not  leave  the  subject  there. 

**  But  if  we  feel  ourselves  attracted  by  the  moral  grandeur  which 
ancient  Catholicism  may  present,  we  have  nothing  but  detestation  for 
the  immoral  influence  of  modem  Jesuitism.  A  religious  party  which 
could  instigate  the  horrible  scenes  of  Barletta  in  Italy,  Uie  persecu- 
tion of  the  Jews  in  Bohemia,  and  of  the  Protestants  in  the  Tyrol ;  a 
society  which  in  France  and  in  Spain  is  daily  inventing  new  miracles, 
which  demoralises  the  people  by  its  pilgrimages  in  Catholic  lands 
and  by  scandalous  methods  of  proselytism  in  mixed  countries,  which 
shows  itself  retrograde  when  it  has  power  in  its  hands,  and  revolu- 
tionary when  it  is  in  the  minority ;  which  has  so  little  care  for  moral 
regeneration  that  it  condescends  to  inspire  the  most  abandoned 
journalism; — such  a  society,  we  say,  cannot  be  too  severely  con- 
demned, in  virtue  of  the  principle,  *By  their  fruits  ye  shall  know 
them.'" 

The  quiet,  earnest,  deepening  protest  of  modem  intelligence,  even 
in  Catholic  lands,  against  the  supremacy  of  Jesuitism,  is  exhibited 
with  much  vigour.  But  we  forbear  to  quote  an3rthing  further  on  this 
subject.  That  protest  is  assuming  a  form  in  Bavaria  and  elsewhere 
at  the  present  time  which  this  book,  recent  as  it  is,  did  not  dream  of. 
The  central  power  of  religious  despotism  ha?  never  had  such  a 
challenge  sounded  in  its  hearing.  The  rebellion  against  Rome's 
temporal  power  and  resistance  to  its  spiritual  authority,  both  exhi- 
bited by  professed  adherents,  is  a  phenomenon  without  example. 
We  can  only  wait  to  see  the  end. 

Herr  Nippold*s  glance  over  the  Christian  world  rests  with  a  very 
critical  severity  on  German  Lutheranism.  He  is  very  decisive  in  his 
judgment  upon  the  strait  and  intolerant  orthodoxy  which  in  the 
Church  has  risen  up  to  resist  the  free  spirit  of  criticism  that  has 
reigned  in  the  Schools.  '^This  orthodoxy,  sprung  from  ancient 
pietism  and  the  religious  revival  which  followed  the  wars  of  Inde- 
pendence, found  soon  in  Hengstenberg  its  chief,  and  in  the  Evangelical 
Gazette  its  organ.  The  journal  of  the  celebrated  professor  has 
launched  its  anathemas  against  the  incredulous  science  of  the  age,  and 
soug:ht  the  aid  of  the  secular  arm  to  purge  the  Church  and  the  uni- 
versities of  heretical  doctors.    The  accession  of  Frederick  William  IV. 
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gave  this  party  the  power  he  sought,  and  permitted  him  to  exe- 
cute his  plan.  The  events  of  1848,  and  the  political  and  religions 
reaction  which  followed,  added  to  the  influence  of  Hengstenberg  and 
his  friends,  who,  from  that  time  all-powerfol,  gave  scope  without 
restraint  to  their  spirit  of  domination.'*  To  this  key  our  historical 
critic  continues  his  strain,  paints  vividly  the  decay  of  true  theological 
science,  the  inferior  character  of  the  recruits  to  the  ranks  of  the 
clergy,  and  the  decline  of  national  interest,  or,  at  any  rate,  of  the 
interest  among  the  intelligent  classes,  in  the  **  official  religion."  In 
all  this,  the  author  makes  a  great  mistake.  Hengstenberg,  as  the 
head  of  orthodox  Christian  learning,  is  responsible  for  nothing  but 
good.  The  high  ecclesiasticism  and  rigid  state  control  are  matters 
quite  apart.  We  admit  the  force  of  many  of  the  charges  against  this 
spirit,  though  we  have  no  great  faith  in  the  Schenkel  sort  of  liberalism 
as  a  cure.     We  will  close  with  an  extract  on  Alexander  Yinet. 

'*  The  fundamental  idea  of  Yinet's  Apologetic  is  that  of  the  natural 
affinity  which  exists  between  the  human  conscience  and  the  Gospel. 
The  proof  of  the  truth  of  Christianity  he  finds  in  the  harmony 
between  it  and  the  most  interior  needs  of  the  human  heart.  External 
proofs  are  powerless  to  demonstrate  its  truth.  To  understand  it 
aright,  man  should  come  into  immediate  contact  with  the  Gospel. 
Then  is  vindicated  the  testimonium  anima  naturaliter  ChisiiancBy 
which  Tertullian,  Clement,  and  Origen  dilated  on.  With  Yinet  the  in- 
tellectual element  gives  place  to  the  moral  and  subjective.  The  dogmas 
purely  speculative,  and  the  supernatural  element  in  Christianity,  are 
not  so  much  to  him,  though  he  maintains  the  necessity  of  a  super- 
natural revelation.  As  to  his  dogmatism,  Yinet  is  a  heretic  when 
tested  by  strict  orthodoxy.  The  person  of  Christ  if  considered  in  a 
psychological  point  of  view,  is  the  centre  of  his  morals  ;  that  is,  of 
his  theology.  Subjective  sanctification,  and  not  objective  expiation, 
is  the  principal  thing.  In  this  he  directly  opposes  the  Calvinistic 
anthropology,  and  gives  scope  to  the  free  activity  of  man.  He  insists 
on  the  fact  that,  ever  since  the  fall,  there  remains  in  man  a  recepti- 
vity for  the  influence  of  grace.  Faith  is  pre-eminently  a  matter  of  the 
will,  a  moral  act;  hence  that  faith  alone  justifies  which  approves  itself 
by  works.  A  characteristic  trait  of  his  point  of  view  is  that  he  sub- 
stitutes the  less  dogmatic  terms  '  save  *  and  '  salvation  *  for  the  con- 
secrated terms  'justify '  and  'justification.'  *' 

Here  again  there  is  some  truth  and  a  great  deal  of  error.  It  is 
true  that  M.  Yinet  adopted,  in  his  recoil  from  opposite  errors,  a  freer 
view  of  some  of  the  doctrines  of  the  Gospel  than  we  hold,  and 
used  language  that  concedes  more  than  he  would  really  have  given 
up.  But  his  influence  has  been  a  good  one,  and  his  land  will  long 
feel  the  effect  of  it.  Our  critic  admits  that  ''  the  partisans  of  theo- 
logical conservatism  have  been  nourished  by  his  ideas  as  well  as  those 
of  the  extreme  left.'* 

We  have  given  only  a  faint  idea  of  the  comprehensiveness  of  this 
free  glance  over  Christendom.     We  had  no  intention  of  recommending 
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the  book  itself;  only  to  make  a  few  interesting  extraete.  The  ri^ 
book  on  this  snbject  mast  be  written  by  an  equally  aonte  and  well- 
informed  observer,  with  what  we  shonld  call  a  more  orthodox  eye. 


Ewald  on  Hebrews. 

Das  Sendscreiben  an  die  Hebreser  nnd  Jacobos'  Bond- 
schreiben.  Anhang  zur  Erklanmg  der  Bendschreiben 
des  Apostel  Paulas.    Gottingen :  Dieterich. 

Thb  former  of  these  two  volmnes,  Dr.  Ewald  says,  is  only  a 
continuation  of  his  works  on  the  New  Testament,  and  especially  of 
the  Epistles  of  St.  Panl.  The  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  is  the  most 
immediate  and  the  most  important  continuation  of  thai  kind  of 
Christian  epistles  which  St.  Paul  founded.  The  Catholic  Epistle  of 
James  is  one  which,  notwithstanding  its  slightness,  is  a  counterpoise 
to  St.  Paul's  epistles.  At  least,  such  seems  to  be  the  plain  meaning 
of  the  somewhat  rhetorical  preface.  Before  entering  on  his  work  he 
gives  us  one  of  his  characteristic  out-pourings  of  condemnation.  The 
complaint  here  is,  that  the  books  of  the  New  Testament  are  far  more 
superficially  and  unconscientiously  treated  than  those  of  the  Old: 
**  which  seems  at  first  glance  a  thing  hardly  credible,  and  yet  is  only 
too  true.'*  The  veteran  wields  the  old  two-edged  sword ;  smiting, 
on  the  one  hand,  the  Eliefoths  and  the  Hengstenbergs  "  who,  like 
the  lovers  and  half-lovers  of  the  so-called  Tubingen  school,\have  not 
the  fundamental  knowledge  and  aptnesses  which  the  earnest  woik 
requires;  and,  on  the  other,  the  Yolkmars  and  others, who  wish  to 
push  forward  to  a  later  time  the  production  of  -most  of  the  eariy 
Christian  documents."  The  preface  is  altogether  a  rough  one,  but 
this  sentence  is  fine :  '^  A  more  accurate  t examination  will  give 
us  to  see  much  detail,  seemingly  slender  and  yet  very  important, 
which  without  it  must  remain  more  mysterious  and  uncertain  than  it 
need.  Behind  the  New  Testament  books  we  then  see  a  mass  of 
writings  which  the  authors  used  quite  apart  from  those  received  in 
the  Old  Testament ;  and  this  will  appear  very  plainly  in  the  Epistle 
to  the  Hebrews,  if  we  only  come  to  understand  it  aright.  Our  two 
books  give  us,  when  soundly  studied,  the  surest  testimonies  that 
when  they  were  written  there  had  been  already  long  established 
a  very  influential  new  Christian  literature  of  Gospels  and  Epistlra. 
What  avail  against  this  all  the  late  and  most  recent  fables  which 
twaddle  about  the  much  later  origin  of  the  Gospels.  [The  ^'Gt>8pels  '* 
of  the  Zurich  theologian  Volkmar,  to  wit,  which  for  this  reason  fall 
to  the  ground ;  and  must  in  Germany  fall  to  the  ground  if  we  are  to 
have  a  true  Christianity  remaining.]  Let  us  all  be  on  our  guard,  on 
account  of  the  consequences  that  follow,  lest  we  become  the  prey  of 
such  babbling  theologians  and  raw  philologists." 

Ewald  makes  the  object  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  to  be,  the 
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warning  of  the  ChriBtians  of  that  tune,  and  espeeially  of  those  in 
Italy,  against  apostasy  into  partial  or  entire  Jndaism.  The  author  is 
neitiier  Paul,  nor  Bamahas,  Luke,  Clemens  Bomanus,  nor  ApoUos ; 
bat  a  yoong  Mend  and  diseiple  of  Panl  unknown  to  us,  who,  at  the 
time  of  the  oonstruction  of  this  epistle  resided  in  OsBsarea  or  the 
neighbourhood.  His  end  this  writer — a  man  deeply  learned  in 
Philonie  wisdom — sought  to  gain  by  first  ezhibitiDg  Jesus  Christ  as 
exalted  above  Moses  and  Aiuron  and  the  highest  angels;  as  the 
supreme  and  only  true  High  Priest ;  as  the  sole  fulfiller  of  every 
hope  of  true  religion ;  and  as  the  perfector  of  the  kingdom  of  God. 
That  is  the  centre  of  the  whole  epistle,  which  is  more  a  scientific 
treatise  than  St.  Paulas  (as  it  were  a  kind  of  <'  Midrasch  ").  Ewald's 
divisions  are :  1.  Christ  is  higher  than  the  angels,  chap.  i. — ^ii.  4. 
2.  But  He  is  also  higher  than  the  Old  Testament  high  priest,  on 
which  account  all  should  confess  to  Him,  and  depend  upon  Him, 
chap.  ii.  5,  V.  6.  8.  He  is  the  true  spiritual  High  Priest,  the  mediator 
of  the  perfected  covenant  between  God  and  man,  and  therefore  the 
only  ground  of  a  sure  hope  for  eternal  salvation,  chap.  v.  11,  z.  81. 
4.  We  should  believe  in  Him,  and  the  significance  and  nature  of  this 
faith  is  here  exhibited,  with  ihe  power  and  blessing  that  accompanies 
it,  chap.  X.  82,  xii.  11.  5.  A  great  Christian  exhortation  ends,  which, 
however,  always  looks  back  on  the  substance  of  the  epistle,  chap, 
xii.  12,  xiii.  26. 

It  will  be  plain,  from  this  specimen,  that  Ewald's  commentary  is 
based  on  no  supremely  fine  or  original  analysis.  As  to  the  composi- 
tion itself,  it  is  of  the  nature  of  paraphrase,  consisting  of  short, 
lively,  often  profound,  always  suggestive,  but  not  clearly  evangelicid 
remarks.  The  effort  at  condensation  has  been  carried  too  far.  But 
any  illustration  we  may  give  must  be  selected  from  the  other  volume, 
to  which  we  now  turn.  The  following  sprightly  sentences  from  the 
preface  will  be  interesting  to  the  English  reader,  especially  as  they 
are  not  likely  to  reach  him  in  any  other  way.  They  display  the  sin- 
gular combination  of  dignity  and  petulance,  of  self-sufficiency  and 
humility,  of  conservatism  and  freedom  of  thought,  which  have  distin- 
guished ''  H.  Ewald  "  from  the  beginning.  It  must  be  premised  that 
the  translation  is  faithful,  but  by  no  means  anxious  about  exact- 
ness : — 

'*  The  seven  epistles  of  the  New  Testament,  which  I  here  write  in 
one  volume  of  exposition,  close  the  task  I  assigned  myself.  The 
Acts  of  the  Apostles  will  follow,  and  I  hope  then  to  present  these 
volumes,  devoted  to  the  cause  of  New  Testament  exegesis,  to  the 
friends  of  an  exhaustive  and  fundamental  investigation,  and  a  firuit- 
fnl  application  of  the  truths  of  the  Bible.'' 

Passing  over  a  furious  diatribe  against  all  kinds  of  assailants  of  the 
truth  and  of  himself,  which  none  out  of  Germany  can  well  under- 
stand, we  come  to  words  of  more  general  concernment,  as  bearing 
on  Bomanism  and  the  Protestant  union :  "The  Papal  Church  no  longer 
hinders  the  free  development  of  the  evangelic&J  in  our  part  of  the 
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world :  what  an  immense  change  has  taken  plaee  during  the  ienn  of 
my  pnbHc  career ;  since  my  jonmey  to  Rome  in  1886,  through  all 
varieties  of  events  in  the  interval,  I  have  incessantly  fooght  against 
Papal  Christendom  so  far  as  it  opposed  the  free  development  of  the 
truths  and  of  the  powers  of  Christianity ;  all  that  I  have  done  I  have 
done  thoughtfully,  have  nothing  to  retract  of  the  severest  things  I 
have  said,  forgive  all  the  persecutions  I  have  endured,  trusting  that 
I  have  contributed  something  to  the  happy  change  that  has  taken 
place.  What  would  the  Evangelical  Church  have  been  able  to  do  as 
against  the  amazing  efforts  and  resources  of  the  Papacy  during 
these  fifty  years,  if  she  had  not  found  in  Biblical  science  and  the 
oldest  Christian  documents  an  endless  store  of  important  elements  of 
knowledge  and  arguments !  But  one  science  has  penetrated  with 
more  and  more  irresistible  force  into  the  opposite  camp ;  who  can 
doubt  this  in  the  face  of  such  abundant  evidence !  or  what  genuine 
Christian  will  not  rejoice  that  in  this  slow  but  sure  way  a  higher 
and  purer  intelligence  is  growing  up,  and  thus  the  way  prepared  for 
the  removal  of  l£e  most  profound  misunderstandings  and  enmities ! 
But,  concurrently  with  the  spread  of  our  purged  and  assured  know- 
ledge, political  popular  movements  have  brought  it  about  that  the 
Evangelicals  have  attained  to  equal  rights  witti  the  Papists  even  in 
lands  where  the  Papacy  preponderates ;  and  what  is  to  hinder  in 
France,  Italy,  Austria,  and  even  Spain,  Evangelical  Christianity 
spreading  and  proving  by  fact  that  it  can  do  more  than  the  Papal 
Church  can  do  to  strengthen  and  elevate  both  government  and 
people  ?  To  make  so  much  stir  about  the  recent  Papal  effort  by 
its  Vatican  Council,  its  Decree  of  Infallibility,  and  its  justifi- 
cation of  a  multitude  of  indefinite  and  incomprehensible  things,  was 
scarcely  worthy  of  the  intelligence  of  the  Evangelicals.  The  Papal 
Church  can  in  this  day,  neither  within  nor  without  its  own  circle, 
hinder  an  earnest  Christian  man  from  living  faithful  to  true  Chris- 
tianity ;  and  the  best  Christians  of  both  communions  are  coming  to 
understand  each  other  in  the  most  free  and  salutary  manner  upon  all 
points  necessary  for  the  true  welfare  of  our  people.  I  say  not  that 
we  Evangelicals  should  yield  to  indifference,  and  disregard  or  apolo- 
gise for  any  residue  of  restraints  to  Christian  freedom  where  they 
are  grievously  felt.  But  of  what  avail  are  the  everlasting  bowlings 
with  which  the  papers  of  Schenkel  and  others  are  echoing  ?  Is  it 
not  as  plain  as  possible  that  they  have  not  now  any  real  reason  for  what 
they  do  V  that  the  powers  most  inimical  to  a  true  Christianity  and  its 
saving  power  are  to  be  sought  elsewhere  ?  He  who,  having  a  place 
in  the  Evangelical  Church,  nevertheless  is  helping  to  its  destruction,  is 
the  true  transgressor,  because  he  hinders  the  true  powers  of 
Christianity  from  working  outwardly  in  all  directions,  and  healing 
those  old  wounds  in  the  only  way  in  which  they  can  now  be 
desirably  healed.  And  such  a  destroyer  is  in  the  present  day 
Schenkel." 
We  must  pause.    In  our  judgment  Ewald  has  some  measure  of 
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truth  on  his  side.  The  Papacy,  and  the  Papal  corruption  of  Chris- 
tianity, is  not  to  be  overthrown  by  a  semi-infidel  Christianity.  And 
-we  also  think  that  the  free  Protestants  are  more  to  be  dreaded  than 
the  powerless  Bomanists  in  these  days.  But  a  few  words  on  the 
present  volume,  which  shows  that  Ewdd  himself  in  his  own  way  is 
an  enemy  of  tiiat  high  firm  doctrine  of  inspiration  and  canonical 
Scripture  which  alone  can  save  Christian  truth.  It  contains  an 
exposition  of  the  two  Epistles  of  St.  Peter,  Jude,  the  three  pastorals, 
and  the  epistie  to  the  Gentile  Christians  (which  we  call  The 
Ephesians). 

The  tone  of  Ewald's  introduction  to  this  last  epistie  will  be  a 
specimen  of  the  whole.  It  was  the  production  of  an  imitator  of 
Paul :  '^  Much  earher  was  there  an  impulse  to  write  to  the  Christian 
world  in  the  name  and  spirit  of  the  Apostle  Paul,  than  in  the  name 
and  spirit  of  the  Apostle  Peter.  Both  these  had  departed  about  the 
same  time,  but  Paul,  as  the  incomparable  Christian  letter- writer,  was 
much  better  known ;  Peter's  one  letter  was  alone  in  existence.  Paul's 
episties  governed  the  Christian  world,  and  moulded  its  spirit.  One 
and  anotiier  would  feel  the  longing  to  merge  his  personality  in  that  of 
the  great  teacher  of  Christendom,  and  pour  out  the  strain  that  Paul's 
spirit  had  begotten  within  him  :  the  dead  speaking  still  through  the 
living.  The  Gentile  churches  had  increased ;  they  were  in  great 
danger,  they  needed  a  revival  of  the  spirit  of  their  founder,  and  no 
work  could  be  more  Christian  and  praiseworthy."  After  dilating  on 
the  needs  and  the  dangers  of  the  Gentile  churches,  and  the  scope  of 
the  epistie  as  addressed  to  them,  Ewald  goes  on : — 

''  Such  was  the  creative  double  thought  of  this  epistie  ;  and  as  no 
other  had  uttered  this  double  truth  so  vigorously  and  so  exhaustively, 
this  one  very  early  attained  a  high  estimation.  It  is  the  epistie  to  the 
Gentile  Christians  on  the  dignity  and  glory  of  the  Church,  on  its 
relation  to  Christ  and  its  entire  nature ;  and  the  abiding  service  of 
the  document  was  this,  that  it  appeared  precisely  at  the  time  when 
Christianity  had  become  wrapped  up  with  the  interests  of  the  Gentile 
community,  and  when  there  were  but  few  to  be  found  who  had  a 
clear  conception  of  the  meaning  and  destiny  of  the  universal  Church 
as  such.  ^The  merit  of  the  unknown  author  was  that  he,  though  by 
many  tokens  not  a  Gentile  Christian  himself,  but  of  the  Jewish  stock, 
yet  so  fully  recognised  the  equal  prerogative  of  the  heathen,  and 
took  such  pains  to  show  that  it  was  based  upon  the  Divine  purposes 
in  the  government  of  the  world.  This  showed  him  to  be  the 
worthiest  and  the  most  grateful  disciple  of  the  Great  Apostle,  in 
whose  spirit  and  with  whose  voice  he  seeks  to  work  in  his  own  age, 
willingly  suppressing  his  own  personality  and  name." 

How  many  of  Ewald's  anathemas  upon  the  Tubingen  school, 
and  their  reckless  displacements  of  the  writings  of  the  two  great 
Aposties,  Paul  and  John,  might  be  retorted  upon  Ewald  himself. 
For  ourselves,  we  are  always  amazed  at  this  inconsistency  and  other 
similar  instances  in  this  powerful  writer;  but  we  are  still  more 
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funazed  at  the  blindness  of  the  modem  criticism  whieh  insists  upon 
assigning  those  portions  of  the  New  Testament  which  beyond  all 
others  force  npon  the  mind  the  thought  of  a  Divine  inspiration — the 
sublime  and  tranquil  Ephesian  Epistle  and  St.  John's  Gk>spel — ^to 
unknown  men  in  the  post-apostolic  times.  It  might  be  supposed 
that  almost  any  expedient  would  be  preferable  to  this  one ;  that  an 
ingenious  critic  could  be  with  infinite  difficulty  brought  to  admit  such 
a  pious  fraud  as  this  while  as  yet  the  voices  of  the  Apostles  were 
stiU  lingering  in  the  Church's  ears.  But  it  has  proved  a  very  fasci- 
nating hypothesis.  It  gave  an  account  of  2  Peter,  Jude,  Ephesians, 
and  no^  it  will  answer  for  the  Epistles  to  Timothy  and  Titus. 

When  the  Gbostic  heresies  had  intruded,  and  the  leaders  of  the 
Church  had  grown  corrupt,  the  writer  of  these  three  letters  felt 
keenly  and  unbearably  the  danger.  Vainly  did  he  wish  that  Paul 
himself,  the  great  founder  of  Clmstianity  in  the  heathen  world,  were 
back  again,  or  still  lived  to  pierce  the  darkness  with  his  burning 
words ;  vainly  did  he  look  round  upon  his  contemporaries  for  some 
one  who  would  act  as  Paul's  representative  and  enter  the  breach.  *'  So 
at  last  he  sank  into  the  depths  of  his  own  spirit,  concealed  his  own 
personality  behind  that  higher  name,  and  wrote  with  a  fiery  pen  these 
epistles,  as  if  Paul  himself  had  written  them  to  Timothy  and  Titus, 
to  remind  them  of  their  duties  as  over-shepherds,  overseers,  or 


But  we  shall  not  proceed  with  Ewald's  theories,  however  interest- 
ing they  are  in  his  way  of  putting  them.  The  reader  can  judge  for 
himself  what  value  to  place  on  these  volumes.  It  may  be  said,  in 
conclusion,  that  the  author  takes  it  for  granted  that  his  readers  have 
all  his  works,  and  know  them  well:  he  continually  refers  to  his 
History  of  the  Jewish  People  for  information  that  ought  to  be  given 
in  these  commentaries.  For  ourselves,  we  would  not  willingly  be 
without  Ewald's  works ;  but  we  do  not  set  much  store  by  them  as 
ezegetical  helps. 

Qraetz  and  Zockler  on  Eccleaiastes. 

1.  Eohelet  oder  der  Salomonische  Frediger,  ubertfbtzt  tuid 

kritisch  erlautert.    Yon  Dr.  E.  Graetz. 

2.  Ecclesiastes  or  Koheleth.  By  Dr.  Otto  Zockler.  American 

Edition^  edited  by  Professor  Tayler  Lewis^  LL.D.  Edin- 
burgh :  Clark,  1870. 

HowEVEB  much  we  may  differ  from  many  of  the  conclusions  of 
this  learned  Hebraist — almost  supreme  in  all  that  relates  to  Jewish 
history,  literature,  and  philology — we  cannot  but  be  fiascinated  by  Br. 
Graetz'  work  on  Ecclesiastes.  The  theory  which  he  adds  to  the  many 
that  have  gone  before  may  as  well  be  stated  in  the  words  of  his 
preface,  the  raciness  of  wluch  will  probably  incline  German  readers 
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to  stady  his  oommentary.    Our  tranalation  is  a  very  free  one,  but 
faithfcd. 

*'  A  fall  century  has  elapsed  since  Moses  Mendelssohn  vindicated 
for  the  book  of  Koheleth^  which  had  suffered  much  from  typological 
and  homiletic  obscuration,  a  rational  commentary.  To  this  end  he 
used  the  Jewish  and  Christian  ezegetical  contributions.  His  expo*  • 
sition  cannot  now  be  used;  but  it  was,  in  its  time,  an  advance. 
Since  then,  in  common  with  all  the  sciences,  classical  and  Semitic 
philology  have  taken  gigantic  strides.  The  so-called  '  Preacher  of 
Solomon,'  however  has  not  derived  much  benefit.  And  so  it  is  that 
many  a  commentary  of  recent  times  is  actually  behind  that  of 
Mendelssohn. 

**  This  is  not  the  place  to  consider  to  what  extent  this  slender 
exegetical  progress,  or  rather  this  decline,  in  regard  to  the '  Preacher,' 
may  be  attributed  to  the  dogmatic  prejudices  which  still  hinders  us 
from  pushing  to  their  profitable  results  the  consequences  of  criticism. 
But  it  cannot  be  denied  that  there  has  been  much  neglect  of  the 
axiom,  incontestable  in  philology,  that  every  product  of  literature 
must  be  explained  by  its  own  historical  contemporary  type.  Probably 
also  someUdng  must  be  set  to  the  account  of  faulty  acquaintance 
with  the  process  of  IsraeHtish  history  after  the  Exile,  about  which 
men  know  only  the  blue  outlines  and  the  prominent  peaks  without 
reaching  the  primary  rocks  and  formations. 

"  It  was  with  me  as  with  many  other  investigators  in  regard  to 
this  book  of  KoTieleth.  I  long  stood  before  it  as  before  a  riddle,  the 
solution  of  which  not  only  had  escaped  men  but  must  be  despaired 
of.  The  countless  commentaries  left  me,  as  they  have  left  others, 
unsatisfied.  In  details,  they  contributed  much  help,  but  the  whole 
remained  still  obscure  and  intangible.  At  length  it  occurred  to  me 
that  many  things  in  Kohdeth  spoke  plainly  of  Herod,  his  mis- 
government  and  his  surroundings,  and  this  ^scovery  at  once  began 
to  clear  away  the  darkness.  I  followed  this  clue  and  found  tbiit, 
with  every  step,  the  greatest  part  of  the  book  admitted  a  connected 
and  unforced  explanation  from  the  events  and  the  tendencies  of  the 
Herodian  epoch.  This  discovery  encouraged  me  to  the  bold  reso- 
lution of  adding  yet  another  to  the  multitude  of  expositions  already 
extant.     GAere  is  the  genesis  of  my  work.  .  .  ." 

The  result  of  this  investigation  leads  to  the  assumption,  that 
KohsUth  is  the  youngest  book  of  the  Hagiographa,  and  in  ancient 
Biblical  Uteratnre  generally.  This  view  altogether  disturbs  and 
deranges  the  traditional  and  well- supported  doctrine  as  to  its  canoni- 
cal authority.  Hence  we  are  prepared  for  such  remarks  as  the 
following : — 

**  Two  books  on  Biblical  literature,  both  ascribed  to  Solomon,  excite 
in  the  inquirer  an  ever-new  wonder  how  they  ever  found  a  place  in 
the  canonical  Scripture  :  the  Song  of  Solomon  and  the  Ecclesiastes. 
These  two  make,  so  to  speak,  a  discord  in  the  music  of  the  scriptural 
whole :  the  tone  is  quite  different  from  that  of  the  other  canonical 
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writings.  The  Song  celebrates  ardent  love,  and  is  so  full  of  it  thai 
it  has  not  a  single  word  left  for  God,  the  religions  life  and  feelingt 
and  for  the  moral  sphere  of  thought  generally.  Koheleth  certainly 
speaks  of  God,  and  of  ethical  principles;  bat  in  a  spirit  of  sach 
harsh  contradiction  to  what  we  have  been  accustomed  to  regard  as 
religions  truth,  that  we  must  needs  stamp  it  as  anti-moral  if  we  look 
at  its  exhortation  to  enjoyment,  and  as  anti-religious  if  we  look  at  its 
scepticism  as  to  the  doctrine  of  immortality.  No  other  writings 
have,  even  among  the  Hagiographs,  so  anti-Biblical  a  type.  It  is 
true  that  the  Book  of  Esther  does  not  mention  God's  name  ;  but  it 
deals  with  the  miraculous,  and,  at  the  same  time,  natural  deliveraniCe 
of  the  Jewish  people,  and  so  far  we  can  understand  its  reception  into 
the  canon.  The  dramatised  dialogue  of  Job,  with  which  Ecclesiastes 
has  some  affinity,  contains  some  sceptical,  and,  here  and  there,  sar- 
castic assaults  on  the  Divine  righteousness  and  impeachments  of  His 
moral  government;  but  it  ends  in  an  atoning  style.  God  puts  to 
shame  the  short-sighted  murmuring  of  man,  and  so  far  Job  has  a 
didactic  character :  it  leads  through  doubt  to  conviction.  Quite 
otherwise  is  it  with  the  book  Koheleth :  it  closes  with  a  dissonance. 
It  ends  by  recommending  an  eudsemonist  way  of  life,  especially  the 
enjoyment  of  youth,  before  the  infirmity  of  age  creeps  on ;  and  yet 
adds  to  all  this  the  ironical  '  All  is  vanity,'  even  the  enjoyment  of 
joy  is  vanity.*' 

This  will  be  enough.  The  introduction  and  appendix  are  an  elabo- 
rate attempt  to  prove  that  there  is  no  religion  in  the  book,  that  it 
was  written  in  the  spirit  of  a  malignant  scepticism,  restrained  and 
yet  scarcely  restrained  ;  petulantly  satirising,  though  in  the  spirit  of 
fear,  the  evils  of  the  Herodian  sway.  Traces  of  Greek  and  of  Latin 
are  discovered,  the  former  accurately  enough.  But  the  effect  of  the 
whole  is  very  painful.  Dr.  Graetz  forgets  that  the  "  discord  **  which 
he  hears  may  be  of  that  kind  that  perfects  the  strain,  and  that  the 
whole  cluster  of  books,  of  which  this  is  one,  form  but  the  overture  of 
something  far  higher  and  nobler.  Besides,^  he  has  no  right  to  omit 
the  redeeming  verses  at  the  end  :  we  have  read  his  arguments  care- 
fully, but  they  fail  to  convince  us  that  they  are  an  appendix  of 
another  hand.  Connect  them  with  the  previous  strain,  and  the  effect 
is  glorious.  As  to  the  Herodian  hypothesis,  it  is  utterly  baseless. 
We  might  admire  the  comparatively  late  production  of  the  book,  and 
yet  keep  it  within  canonical  limits.  As  to  its  contents,  we  have  an 
argument  that  Dr.  Graetz  would  reject :  it  is  a  mysterious  book  of 
the  Old  Testament. 

"All  is  vanity" — ^a  sigh  that  is  uttered  twenty-five  times — ^is 
indeed  the  central  strain  of  the  book:  it  is  a  declaration  of  the 
vanity,  which  long  experience  had  taught  the  writer,  of  all  merely 
human  thoughts,  and  labours,  and  aspirations.  While  there  is  a 
gloomy  and  paradoxical  strain  everywhere,  there  is  the  clear  asser- 
tion of  the  presence  of  a  personal  God,  and  of  a  moral  government 
watched  over,  and  the  lesson  is  evident  that  a  belief  in  the  activity 
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and  jadgment  of  a  faithful  Ood  lends  to  all  the  blessings  of  life  their 
trae  chann.  In  short,  it  would  not  be  difficult  to  show  that,  so  far 
from  being  the  immoral  and  infidel  work  which  this  modem  critic 
declares,  it  is  really  one  of  the  profoundest  products  of  the  wisdom 
of  the  Divine  Spirit. 

As  to  the  date  to  be  assigned  to  it,  let  us  hear  Zockler,  whose 
work,  in  Lange^s  BibUy  is  the  best  commentary  on  this  book  extant : — 
''  If  this  book  may  therefore  be  very  probably  considered  as  about 
contemporary  with  Nehemiah  and  Malachi,  or  between  450  and  400, 
then  we  may  find  the  inducement  and  aim  of  its  production  in  the 
&ct  that  the  sad  condition  of  his  nation,  and  the  ui^ortunate  state  of 
the  times,  led  the  author  to  the  presentation  of  grave  reflections  as 
to  the  vanity  of  all  earthly  things,  and  to  the  search  after  that  which, 
in  view  of  tiiis  vanity,  could  afford  him  consolation  and  strength  of 
faith,  and  the  same  to  other  truth-loving  minds  led  by  the  sufferings 
of  the  present  into  painful  inward  strife  and  doubts.     The  result  of 
these  reflections,  the  author — a  God-fearing  Israelite,  belonging  to 
the  caste  of  the  Ehakamim,  or  vtrise  teachers  of  that  time  (ch.  zii. 
9 — 11 ;  comp.  1  Kings  iv.  81),  whose  personal  relations  cannot  be 
more  clearly  defined — ^thought  to  bring  most  willingly  to  the  know- 
ledge and  appropriation  of  his  contemporaries,  by  presenting  King 
Solomon,  the  most  distinguished  representative  of  the  Israelitish 
Khakamim,  and  the  original  ideal  conception  of  all  celebrated  wise 
men  of  the  Old  Testament,  as  a  teacher  of  the  people,  with  the  vanity 
of  earthly  things  as  his  theme  ;  and  he  puts  into  the  mouth  of  this 
kingly  preacher  of  wisdom  (Eoheleth),  as  his  alter  ego,  mainly  two 
practical  and  religious  deductions  from  that  theme :  1.  The  principle 
that,  while  renouncing  the  traditional  belief  of  a  temporal  adjustment 
of  Divine  justice  and  human  destLoies,  we  must  seek  our  earthly 
happiness  only  in  serene  enjoyments,  connected  with  vtrise  modera- 
tion and  lasting  fidelity  to  our  trusts ;  and  of  the  exhortation  to  a 
oheerful  confidence  in  the  hope  of  a  heavenly  adjustment  between 
happiness  and  virtue,  and  to  a  godly  and  joyous  looking  to  this  fiiture 
and  just  tribxmal  of  God." 

So  far  Zockler.  But  the  current  of  antiquity,  Jewish  and  Chris- 
tian, declares  this  book  to  have  been  the  production  of  King  Solomon, 
in  his  chastening  old  age.  Dr.  Tayler  Lewis,  the  able  American 
editor  of  Zockler,  vindicates  the  ancient  view.  He  sees  the  difficulty 
clearly  which  is  presented  by  the  occurrence  of  many  words  which 
belong  to  a  later  period,  but  he  makes  a  vigorous  and  good  defence. 
By  his  own  learning,  sustained  by  other  good  scholars,  he  gives  a 
good  basis  to  those  whose  instincts  cling  to  the  old  tradition,  who 
feel  that  nothing  is  wanting  to  the  perfection  of  this  philosophical 
descant  on  human  and  Divine  wisdom  but  the  name  of  the  penitent 
king,  ending  life  after  a  most  varied  and  deep  experience  of  life,  as 
its  author.  We  are  deeply  interested  in  the  argument,  the  strength 
and  weakness  of  which,  however,  cannot  be  shown  in  these  few 
notes :  much  depends  upon  it  with  reference  to  some  other  books  of 
YOL.  XZXVI.      N0«  IiXXII.  E  E 
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the  Hebrew  Canon.  The  following  sentence  will  give  the  nnfamiliar 
reader  at  one  glance  the  two  sides  of  the  question  we  have  slightly 
abridged : — 

'*  The  internal  evidence  of  the  Solomonic  authorship,  when  viewed 
by  itself,  and  without  any  reference  to  what  are  called  later  words, 
or  Chaldaisms,  is  very  strong.  The  reader  can  hardly  fail  to  be 
struck,  whether  learned  or  unlearned,  with  the  harmony  between  the 
character  of  the  book  and  the  commonly  alleged  time  of  its  compo- 
sition. It  is  just  such  a  series  of  meditations  as  the  history  of  that 
monarch  would  lead  us  to  ascribe  to  him  in  his  old  age,  after  his 
experience  of  the  vanity  of  life  at  its  best  earthly  estate,  and  that 
repentance  for  the  misuse  of  God's  gifts,  in  serving  his  own  pleasure, 
which  seem  most  natural  to  his  condition.  The  language  which  ha 
uses  in  respect  to  kingly  power,  and  the  oppression  of  the  poor,  has 
been  made  by  some  an  argument  against  the  genuineness  of  the  book 
as  ascribed  to  him.  To  another  class  of  readers,  viewing  the  whole 
case  in  a  different  light,  this  very  language  would  furnish  one  of  the 
strongest  arguments  in  its  favour.  Even  if  we  do  not  regard  him  as 
referring  directly  to  himself,  yet  his  experience  in  this  respect, 
greater  than  that  of  others  in  a  lower  position,  may  well  be  supposed 
to  have  given  him  a  knowledge  of  the  evils  of  despotic  power,  and  of 
government  in  general,  whether  in  his  own  dominions  or  in  those 
of  other  monarchs,  which  could  not  so  well  have  come  from  any  other 
position.  It  agrees,  too,  with  what  we  learn  of  the  character  of 
Solomon  in  other  respects,  that,  though  fond  of  great  works,  and  of 
a  magnificent  display  of  royal  state,  he  was  by  no  means  a  tyrant, 
but  of  a  mild  and  compassionate  disposition  towards  his  own  subjects, 
and  all  whom  he  might  regard  as  the  victims  of  oppression ;  hence 
his  studious  love  of  peace,  and  the  general  prosperity  of  his  reign, 
which  the  Jews  regarded  as  their  golden  age." 

As  we  have  remarked,  the  only  really  plausible  argument  against 
the  Solomonic  authorship  is  based  upon  certain  words  which,  by  a 
criticism  sometimes  very  capricious,  may  be  assigned  to  a  later  time. 
**  There  is,  without  doubt,  something  peculiar  in  the  style  of  this 
book ;  but,  whether  it  is  owing  to  the  peculiar  nature  of  the  subject 
requiring  a  different  phraseology,  or  to  its  meditative  philosoplucal 
aspect  demanding  abstract  terms  with  varieties  of  form  or  termination 
not  elsewhere  required,  or  to  the  royal  position  of  the  writer,  giving 
him  a  more  familiar  acquaintance  with  words  really  foreign,  or 
seemingly  such,  or  to  all  of  these  causes  combined,  all  may  be  re> 
conciled  with  the  idea  of  its  true  and  Solomonic  authenticity." 

On  this  point  the  student  should  receive  a  caution.  Nothing  is 
easier  than  to  construct  an  argument  on  phraseological  and  verbal 
peculiarities  of  this  kind.  This  has  been  done  with  a  frightful  reck- 
lessness, and  in  a  style  which  would,  if  applied  to  every  part  of 
Scripture,  utterly  derange  the  canon  from  beginning  to  end.  But  the 
unlearned  reader — ^that  is,  the  reader  who  is  quoad  hoc  unlearned — 
should  either  form  no  judgment  adverse  to  that  of  the  good  old  tradi- 
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tion,  or  hie  should  suspend  his  jadgment  until  he  has  heard  what 
sound  critics  and  expositors  on  the  other  side  have  to  say. 

Perhaps  no  verse  of  the  Bible  has  been  more  beset  and  vexed  than 
the  words  of  the  concluding  paragraph  as  to  the  **  many  books.'^ 
This  expression  h&B  been  made  to  do  duty  in  the  service  of  almost 
every  theory.  Many  critics  have  determined  to  find  in  it  an  allusion 
to  Persian,  Greek,  or  Babylonian  literature,  to  Ptolemaic  collections 
or  the  Alexandrian  Library.  It  might  have  been  supposed  that 
Solomon's  own  inde&tigable  literary  labour  would  have  furnished  the 
readiest  solution ;  but  tiiat  has  not  satisfied  them.  Dr.  Graetz  inter- 
prets thus:  ''But  what  is  signified  'by  these  words  of  the  wise 
which  at  once  drive  like  goads,  and  hold  fast  like  nails  ' — from  fall- 
ing into  false  ways  ?  Only  one  thing  can  be  meant  here  :  that  class  of 
Hagiographa  which  were  not,  like  the  Pentateuch,  given  immediately 
by  God,  and  were  not,  like  the  prophetic  writings,  revealed  inmie- 
diately  by  God,  but  were  written  by  definite  authors  who  were  collec- 
tively not  called  prophets,  but  wise  men.  But  do  these  words  come 
genuine  from  the  wise  men  ?  Yea,  runs  the  answer,  the  memherf  of 
the  Council  have  transmitted  them.  This  is  the  meaning  of  these 
words,  and  no  other.  They  are  the  Epilogue  of  the  Hagiographa. 
.  .  .  There  are,  indeed,  other  writings  which  are  like  these,  such  as 
those  of  the  Son  of  Sirach.  But  if  all  these  were  to  be  admitted, 
there  would  be  no  end  of  the  making  of  the  books,  and  the  reading 
would  be  far  too  much  exaction.  Then  follows — not  *  Hear  the  con- 
clusion,' but,  the  end  of  the  word :  all  must  be  orally  heard  and 
listened  to.  The  hearing  is  an  antithesis  to  the  reading.  The  young 
man  is  warned  not  to  lay  himself  out  for  too  much  reading,  but  for 
the  hearing  and  rivetting  the  word  handed  down.  So  B.  Elieser : 
'  Keep  your  sons  back  from  reading,  and  rather  place  them  between 
the  knees  of  the  teachers,  that  they  may  receive  the  living  tradition.' 
This  interpretation  is  overstrained ;  but  scarcely  less  so  is  that  which 
Dr.  Zockler's  American  edition  suggests  :  '  The  whole  aspect  of  the 
passage  shows  that  the  writer  had  in  his  mind  only  this  single  dis- 
course, or  meditation,  or  collection  of  thoughts,  which  he  is  just 
bringing  to  a  close :  there  is  only  one  thing  remaining  to  be  said,  of 
makmg  many  chapters,  sections,  cantos,  or  books,  there  is  no  end. 
There  is  no  need  to  make  a  great  book  of  it.  There  is  no  end  to 
such  a  train  of  reflections.  Enough  has  been  said.  Hear  the  con- 
clusion of  the  whole  matter.' " 

Zdckler's  book  contains  the  whole  literature  of  the  question.  It  is 
well  worth  studying,  for  its  own  value,  and  for  its  bearing  on  the 
question  of  inspiration  and  the  canon  generally.  But  nothing 
can  surpass  the  terse  vigour  and  thoroughness  of  Dr.  Graetz'  com- 
mentary as  such,  and  so  far  as  it  bears  on  the  verbal  interpretation. 
We  have  read  the  twelfth  chapter — which,  perhaps,  is  as  familiar  to 
the  Christian  heart  as  any  part  of  the  Bible — by  his  light,  and  with 
great  admiration.  As  to  his  broader  principles  of  criticism,  we  can 
only  say  that  num  was  never  permitted  to  dictate  to  the  Holy  Ghost 
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what  fonn  Hifl  mspiraiion  should  assmne,  aad  maa  10  not  permitted 
to  criticise  too  freely  the  results.  'What  may  seem,  farther,  to  be 
anomalooB  in  a  fragment  of  Bevelation,  dexives  a  dear,  rich,  satisfy- 
ing light  from  its  relation  to  the  later  Scriptures. 


Godefs  St.  Luke. 

Commentaire  snr  L'Evangile  de  Saint  Lac.  Par  F.  Godot, 
Docienr  ei  Professenr  en  Thdologie.  2  Tomes.  Nea- 
chatel:  Sandoz.    1811. 

Da.  Oonsr's  work  on  St.  John  was  introduced  to  onr  readers  a  short 
time  ago.  Yety  graoefiilly  does  the  author  introdace  lus  second  Tohmie 
thni : — *^  A  commentary  on  the  Gospel  of  John  remains  a  work  nn- 
fimshed  so  long  as  it  is  not  accompanied  by  a  similar  work  on  one  at 
least  of  the  synoptical  Gospels.  Of  the  three  synoptists  the  Gospel  of 
Luke  is  the  one  tiie  stady  of  which  seemed  to  me  the  most  proper  to 
serve  as  complement  to  the  ezegetical  work  I  pabliflhed  before; 
because,  as  M.  Sabatier  has  shown,  in  his  short  but  suhstantial 
Esrni  9ur  Ua  Sources  de  la  Vie  de  JeeuSf  the  document  of  Luke  forms, 
in  many  important  respects,  a  transition  from  the  intuition  of  John  to 
that  which  is  the  basis  of  the  synoptical  literature. 

<*  The  ez^etical  method  is  pretty  much  the  same  as  that  of  ita 
predecessor.  I  have  not  kept  in  view  only  professed  theologians ;  nor 
have  I,  on  the  other  hand,  aimed  merely  at  edification.  T^  work  is 
addressed  generally  to  cultivated  readers,  such  as  abound  in  our  day, 
who  have  a  heartfelt  interest  in  the  religious  and  criticsl  questions 
which  are  continually  arising.  It  is  for  their  sske  that  the  Greek 
expressions  quoted  formally  have  been  translated  into  French,  and  that 
I  have,  as  much  as  possible,  abstained  from  using  the  language  of  the 
Bchoob.  The  most  advanced  ideas  of  modem  unbelief  are  now  drcu* 
lating  in  all  centres  of  population.  We  hear,  in  the  streets  of  our 
towns,  workmen  speaking  of  the  conflict^  detected  now-a-days,  between 
St  Paul  and  the  other  Apostles  of  Jesus  Christ  It  is  necessary, 
therefore,  to  seek  to  place  the  results  of  an  impartial  and  really 
Biblical  science  within  the  reach  of  aU.  I  repeat  concerning  this 
commentary  what  was  said  of  its  predecessor:  it  has  not  been  oom- 
posed  to  be  consulted,  but  to  be  read.  .  .  . 

*'  If  I  am  asked  what  postulates,  scientific  or  religious,  I  have  brought 
to  the  study  of  the  third  Gospel,  I  reply,  no  other  than  these  two  : 
the  authors  of  our  GospeLs  were  men  of  good  sense  and  of  goodfatUh. 
This  double  supposition  admits  of  no  discussion.  We  admit  or  reject 
it  by  instinct.  It  is  given  to  him  who  receives  it  by  an  immediate 
appreciation,  of  a  nature  at  once  intellectual  and  moraL  I  may  then 
invite  anyone  who  is  disposed  to  follow  me  in  a  reading  even  superficial 
of  our  Gospel,  to  regard  his  author  as  a  man  convinced  and  reasonable ; 
and  now,  may  this  new  commentary  go  and  join  its  elder  brother  in 
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the  lists ;  there,  uniting  their  eSorta,  and  accompanied  hj  the  help  of 
the  Spirit  who  alone  sovereignly  testifies  concerning  Jesua,  may  they 
do  something  for  the  truth  (2  Cor.  xiii.  8)  I  The  tnith  is  the  glory  of 
Christ  the  Lord,  in  which  appeared  the  fetce  of  God  (2  Cor.  iy.  4)." 

These  words  will  power^y  reoonunend  an  author  to  those  who 
loye  French  evangehcal  theology.  We  confess  that  we  are  among  the 
number.  The  grace  of  the  French  style  is  peculiar ;  the  sentences  are 
dear  and  rhythmical ;  it  is  a  yery  rare  thing  to  have  to  read  one  of 
them  a  second  time  to  get  the  meaning ;  and  when,  as  in  the  present 
instance,  the  investigation  has  the  German  profundity  and  thorough- 
ness, and  our  own  English  orthodoxy  and  practical  aim,  what  more 
could  be  desired? 

When,  however,  we  mention  orthodoxy,  we  are  reminded  of  some 
points  that  need  to  be  indicated.  A  brief  extract  from  the  account  of 
the  temptation,  or  rather  from  an  excursus  that  is  added  to  that  part 
of  the  commentary,  will  give  us  opportunify  to  make  something  like 
a  qualification. 

**  But  could  Jesus  be  really  tempted,  if  He  was  the  Holy  One  ?  sin, 
if  He  was  the  Son  of  God?  vniver  in  His  mission,  if  He  was  the 
Bedeemer  appointed  of  God?  The  Holy  One  could  be  tempted, 
because  a  conflict  might  arise  between  a  legitimate  need  of  the  body, 
a  normal  aspiration  of  the  soul,  and  the  Divine  Will  which  refused  to 
it,  for  a  season,  its  gratification.  The  Scm  could  sin,  because  He  had 
renounced  the  mode  of  the  Divine  Being,  the  form  of  God  (PhiL 
iL  6),  in  order  to  enter  into  a  human  estate  entirely  like  our  own.  The 
Bedeemer  could  succumb,  if  we  put  the  question  under  the  aspect  of 
His  personal  liberty,  even  at  the  time  that  by  His  Divine  prescience 
God  was  assured  that  He  would  remain  firm ;  this  prevision  being  one 
of  the  factors  of  His  plan,  precisely  as  the  prevision  of  the  faith  of 
believers  is  one  of  the  elements  of  His  eternal  protheeis  (Bom.  viii.  28)." 

Here  we  have  the  infiuence  of  what  is  sometimes  called  the  Depo- 
tentiation  theory  of  the  Incarnation  carried  to  its  legitimate  issue,  and 
the  consequenoe  is  a  mode  of  expression  which  reverence  shrinks  from 
and  which  reason  can  hardly  tolerate.  The  doctrine  is  not  that,  through 
the  commufiieatio  tdiomatum,  the  possibility  of  sinning  which  essen- 
tially belongs  to  human  nature,  or  which  is  supposed  essentially  to 
belong  to  human  nature,  is  ascribed  to  Him  who  is  God-Man ;  but  that 
the  Son  Himself,  existing  in  conditions  less]  than  Divine,  might  sin. 
This  style  of  speaking  is  decidedly  objectionable.  Better,  however,  is 
what  follows : — 

'*  2.  The  design  of  the  temptation :  The  temptation  is  the  comple- 
ment of  the  baptism.  It  is  tiie  negative  preparation  for  our  Lord's 
ministry,  even  as  the  baptism  was  the  positive  preparation  for  it.  In 
the  baptism,  Jesus  received  the  impulse,  the  vocation,  the  strength. 
By  the  temptation  He  was  brought  to  the  distinct  consciousness  of  the 
deviations  to  be  avoided,  of  the  perils  on  the  right  hand  and  on  the 
left  that  were  to  be  feared.  The  temptation  was  the  last  act  of  His 
moral  education.  His  initiation  into  all  the  possible  alternations  of  the 
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HeBaianic  work.  If,  from  the  first  step  in  this  career  so  fiill  of  diffi- 
enlties,  Jesus  walked  in  the  way  of  God's  appointment  witlumt 
deviation,  without  variation,  without  tdUmnement,  Hia  firm  oountenanoe 
and  assured  purpose  were  due  to  the  experience  of  temptation.  All 
the  ways  of  evil  possible  were  henceforth  known  to  Him;  all  the 
rocks,  ecueiU,  and  shoals  had  been  studied :  it  was  the  enemy  himself 
who  rendered  him  this  service.  And  this  was  the  reason  why»in 
appearance  and  for  a  moment,  God  had  delivered  Him  up  to  him. 
That  was  what  Matthew  so  energetically  expressed  on  His  aoeount: 

*  He  was  led  up  by  the  Spirit — to  be  tempted  J  '* 

There  is  here  a  mystery  not  to  be  fathomed.  Not  a  word  is  spoken 
about  the  temptations  that  assaulted  the  soul  of  Christ  durinf^  the  forty 
days  :  whether  they  were  the  preludes  of  the  three  into  which  they 
were  condensed  at  the  end,  or  of  an  entirely  distinct  order,  pressing 
on  the  Divine-Human  person  in  a  manner  no  more  admitting  ii  being 
related  than  the  agonies  that  were  shrouded  by  the  thick  darkness  at 
the  end  of  His  course.  And  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  a  very  im- 
portant truth  underlies  the  doctrine  of  Godet.  But  surely  this  is  not 
a  justifiable  expression  of  that  truth.  It  is  perfectly  consistent  with 
the  kenosis  theory,  and  it  seems  to  solve  the  facts  of  Our  Lord's  life; 
but  it  involves  a  doctrine  that  cannot  be  admitted :  the  lowering  of  the 
Son  of  God  into  a  mode  of  life  less  than  Divine. 

We  will  now  give  a  more  satisfying  specimen  of  Dr.  Godot's  work. 
It  is  taken  from  the  conclusion  of  the  second  volume,  and  is  part  of  a 
summing-up  of  the  various  theories  of  the  origin  of  the  third  Gospel : — 

"  If,  in  the  systems  which  have  been  passed  under  review,  the  diffi- 
culty is  to  reconcile  the  differences  between  our  evangelists  with  the 
employment  of  common  written  sources,  or  with  the  dependence  npon 
each  other  which  is  assumed,  vrith  us  the  difficulty  will  be  to  explain 
without  this  dependence  and  this  common  emjdoyment,  the  resem- 
blances which  in  so  many  respects  united  these  three  documents,  as  it 
were  one  soHd  work :  resemblance  in  the  plan  (omission  of  journeys 
to  Jerusalem) ;  resemblance  in  the  course  of  events  (identical  cycles) ; 
resemblance  in  the  bulk  of  the  narratives;  resemblance  sometimes 
down  to  the  details  of  style.  To  solve  this  problem,  let  us  begin  by 
goiug  up  to  the  source  of  this  river  with  three  arms. 

**  After  the  foundation  of  the  Church,  on  the  Day  of  Pentecost,  it  was 
needful  that  these  thousands  of  souls  should  be  nourished  onto  the 
new  life.  Amongst  the  means  to  this  end  the  first  place  was  given  to 
the  Apostles*  docti*ine  (Acts  ii.  42).  What  does  this  term  mean  ?  It 
could  not  be  the  continual  repetition  of  the  two  great  feicts  of  the 
Death  and  the  Resurrection,  which  Peter  had  proclaimed  on  the  day 
preceding.  They  would  soon  have  to  go  up  to  the  narrative  of  the 
particular  fads  of   the   ministry  of  Jesus.      But   the    expression, 

*  doctrine  of  the  Apostles,'  gives  us  to  suppose  that  the  reproduction  of 
the  teachings  of  Christ  was  concerned.  Before  Paul  and  John  had 
presented  the  Lord  Himself  as  the  object  of  all  doctrine,  the  doctrine 
of  the  Apostles  could  hardly  be  any  other  than  the  repetition  and 
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applioation  of  His  words.  On  one  day  then  it  was  the  Sermon  on  the 
Mount,  on  another  the  discourse  on  the  matual  relations  of  believers 
(Matt.  xyiii.)y  on  a  third  the  eschatological  discourse^  by  which  they 
edified  the  community  of  the  faithful.  They  gave  the  narrative,  and 
then  they  made  their  comment.  With  the  exception  of  John  it  is 
probable  that  the  Twelve  never  went  beyond  this  elementary  sphere  of 
Christian  teaching.  It  is  the  sphere  in  which  Peter  still  moves  in  lus 
instructions  at  Rome,  at  the  time  of  which  Papius  speaks,  and  when 
Mark  gathered  his  didascaliat.  Was  it  not  with,  special  reference  to 
this  special  function, '  to  testify  that  which  they  had  seen  and  heard,' 
that  Jesus  chose  and  formed  them  ?  Thus,  as  soon  as  the  time  was 
come,  they  forsook  every  other  function  with  which  they  were  at  first 
entrusted,  such  as  the  serving  of  tables,  to  devote  themselves  specially 
to  this  (Acts  vi.)  The  substance  of  this  instruction  would  soon  become 
condensed  and  concentrated.  In  each  class  of  miracles  they  recited  by 
preference  one  or  two  special  and  salient  examples.  The  reproduction 
of  the  discourses  of  Jesus  being  made,  not  in  the  historical  interest  so 
much  as  in  regard  to  the  foundation  and  establishment  of  the  new 
kingdom,  the  Apostolic  exhibition  insensibly  grouped  round  some 
principal  points  to  which  were  attached  without  scruple  all  the 
homogeneous  elements  which  the  teaching  of  tho  Master  afibrded. 
It  was  matter  of  salvation,  not  of  chronology. 

*'  Similarly,  they  were  accustomed  to  link  together  certain  accounts 
which  had  an  analogical  connection  (the  Sabbath  scenes,  candidates  for 
the  kingdom  of  God,  groups  of  parables),  or  a  connection  of  real 
history  (tempest,  demoniac  of  Gadara,  Jairus,  &c.).  Out  of  some  of 
these  combined  cycles  might  even  be  formed  more  considerable  groups, 
of  what  Lachmann  has  called  corpuscida  evangelicce  Mstorice:  for 
example,  the  beginning  (John  the  Baptist,  the  Baptism,  the  Tempta- 
tion), the  first  days  at  Capernaum,  tho  journeys  of  evangelisation,  the 
more  distant  expeditions,  the  last  days  of  the  ministry  in  Galilee,  the 
jou];ney  through  PeroDa,  the  sojourn  at  Jerusalem.  The  order  of  tho 
particular  narratives,  or  even  of  whole  cycles  of  a  group,  might  easily 
be  deranged  within  that  group;  one  of  the  elements  would  not  so 
easily,  however,  have  passed  from  one  group  into  another. 

'<  In  this  natural  elaboration,  originating  in  the  service  of  the  Church, 
and  as  the  supply  of  its  needs,  the  preaching  of  the  Gospel  might  como 
to  contract,  even  in  its  details,  a  stereotyped  form  of  expression.  In 
the  narrative  parts  the  very  sanctity  of  the  subject-matter  excluded  all 
that  was  recherche  and  all  ornamentation  in  the  form.  The  expression 
was  simple,  like  that  of  a  garment  which  fitted  exactly  the  form  of 
the  body.  Under  such  circumstances  the  narrative  of  facts  passed 
unaffected  through  many  lips  :  it  retained  the  same  fundamental 
imprint  which  it  had  received  at  the  outset.  There  would  be,  how- 
ever, a  little  more  liberty  in  the  reproduction  of  the  historical  framework 
of  facts  than  in  that  of  the  words  of  Jesus,  which  formed  the  centre 
of  them.  The  jewel  remained  unchanged :  the  setting  varied  a  little. 
In  the  reproduction  of  the  discourses,  more  exposed  as  it  might  seem 
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to  different  kinds  of  alteration,  the  memoiy  of  the  Apostles  had  yery 
effectual  assistance.  Above  all,  there  was  the  striking,  orig;iaal, 
plastic  character  of  the  words  of  Jesus.  There  are  discoarses  which 
one  might  hear  ten  times  without  retaining  a  single  phrase.  There 
are  others  which  leave  on  the  mind  a  certain  nnmb^  of  sentences 
ineffaceably  engraven,  which  ten  hearers  would  repeat,  many  days 
afterwards,  in  a  manner  almost  identical 

**  How,  then,  was  the  transition  made  from  the  oral  preaching  to 
the  written  reduction?" 

The  answer  we  cannot  now  translate,  or  enter  upon.  That  would 
lead  to  the  discussion  of  one  of  the  most  interesting  questions  of  the 
literary  history  of  the  Bible.  With  regard  to  what  we  have  traDslated, 
it  will  be  obvious  that  grave  objections  may  be  started.  The  fiict^  as 
seen  in  the  Aots^  and  hinted^in  the  Epistles,  is  not  precisely  in  aooor- 
dance  with  this  theory.  The  preaching  was  not  so  almost  exclusiyely 
based  upon  the  history  of  Our  Lord  and  the  substance  of  the  Gospels. 
Moreover,  the  doctrine  of  a  specific  inspiration  quoeul  lioc  seems  to  be 
lost  sight  of.  But  however  much  may  be  objected,  the  theory  deserves 
carefiil  study ;  it  solves  some  difficulties,  and  throws  up  subjects  of 
deep  interest  at  every  turn  in  the  current. 

We  take  leave  of  Br.  Gk>det  in  the  good  hope  that  he  will  treat  the 
Book  of  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  soon.  That  subject  would  suit  his 
style  admirably. 
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11.    ENGLISH    THEOLOGY. 

Dr.  lAghtfoot  on  Revision. 

On  a  Fresh  Eevision  of  the  English  New  Testament.    By 
J.  B.  Lightfoot,  D.D.    MacmiUan. 

Dr.  LieHTFOOT's  apology  in  the  preface  was  needless.  This  little  book, 
though  springing  from  small  beginningSy  is  a  complete  yiew  of  the 
•question,  and  its  salient  points  are  presented  in  a  manner  both  profit- 
able and  interesting.  Apart  from  the  important  question  of  Eeyision, 
it  is  a  volume  which  every  student  of  the  Greek  Testament,  be  his 
attainments  what  they  may,  will  read  to  his  advantage.  It  is  an 
additional  obligation  conferred  by  one  who  unites  more  of  the  requi- 
sites which  command  our  respect  than  any  other  divine  of  the  English 
•Church.  This  is  saying  a  great  deal :  but  our  previous  reviews  of  Dr. 
Lightfoot's  works  will  show  at  least  that  we  are  consistent. 

The  following  extracts  are  pleasant  and  reassuring  as  to  the  general 
question.  **  Great  misunderstanding  seems  to  pre^dl  as  to  the  ulti- 
mate reception  of  the  work.  The  darm  which  has  been  expressed  in 
some  quarters  can  only  be  explained  by  a  vague  confiision  of  thought, 
as  though  the  Houses  of  Convocation,  while  solemnly  pledged  to  the 
furtherance  of  the  work  on  definite  conditions,  were  also  pledged  in  its 
ultimate  reception  whether  good  or  bad.  If  tiie  distinction  had  been 
kept  in  view,  it  is  difficult  to  believe  that  there  would  have  been  even 
a  momentary  desire  to  repudiate  the  obligations  of  a  definite  contrast. 
The  Houses  of  Convocation  are  as  free  as  the  different  bodies  of  Non- 
conformists represented  in  the  companies  to  reject  the  Eevised  Version, 
when  it  appears,  if  it  is  not  satisfactory.  I  do  not  suppose  that  any 
member  of  either  company  would  think  of  claiming  any  other  conside- 
ration for  the  work,  when  completed,  than  that  it  shall  be  judged  by 
its  intrinsic  merits;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  they  have  a  right  to 
demand  that  it  shall  be  laid  before  the  Church  and  the  people  of 
England  in  its  integrity,  and  that  a  verdict  shall  be  pronounced  upon 
it  as  a  whole.  I  cannot  close  these  remarks  without  expressing  my 
deep  thankAilness  that  I  have  been  allowed  to  take  part  in  this  work 
of  Revision.  I  have  spent  many  happy  and  profitable  hours  over  it, 
and  made  many  friends  who  otherwise  would  probably  have  remained 
unknown  to  me.  Even  though  the  work  should  be  terminated  abruptly 
to-morrow,  I,  for  one,  should  not  consider  it  lost  labour.'' 

Compare  this  with  Dr.  Pussy's  recent  remarks  in  his  letter  to  Dr. 
liddon,  on  the  Purdhas  Judgment.  ''  If  things  go  on  in  the  same 
wild  way  in  which  men  are  now  impelling  them,  those  of  us  whom 
God  shiJl  continue  on  here  may  have  to  tdke  the  side  which  you  anti- 
cipated.   Things  look  that  way  both  within  and  without  the  Church. 
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A  convocation — meddling  with  grave  questions,  and  settling  grave 
precedents ;  changing  our  public  service,  as  far,  at  least,  as  the  Scrip- 
tures which  we  are  to  read,  and  the  burial  of  our  dead,  compelling  us, 
it  seems,  to  omit  or  admit,  of  its  good  pleasure ;  committing  the  revi- 
sion of  our  Scriptures  to  a  body  consisting  in  part  of  ti^ose  whose 
excuse,  in  the  sight  of  God,  is  an  invincible  prejudice  against  ^doc- 
trines which  those  Scriptures  teaoh;  and  yet  not  representing  nor 
consulting  the  dergy,  whom  it  proposes  to  compel  by  penal  enactment 
to  accept  its  decisions,  does  not  inspire  the  wish  that  such  a  body 
should  continue  State- imposed.  A  State-appointed  commission,  which 
threatttied  us  (but  that  God  withheld  it)  with  the  privation  of  that 
wondrous  guide  of  faith  and  of  thought,  the  Athanasian  Greed,  insures 
us  with  no  wish  for  the  continuance  of  an  establishment  in  which  such 
State-meddling  is  possible." 

The  tone  is,  to  say  the  least,  very  different  Both  writers  nn 
honest  men ;  but  it  is  not  difficult  to  determine  which  style  is  the 
more  likely  to  serve  the  interests  of  Christian  truth  in  these  lands. 
As  to  the  Revision,  we  are  sure  it  will  be  a  great  benefit  to  the  cauae 
of  exegesis,  come  what  may.  The  present  generation  may  not  see  the 
result  adopted  by  the  English-speaking  world — ^it  may  never  be  so 
adopted — ^but  it  may  be  the  basis  of  an  edition  that  will  be  adopted. 
Prejudices  are  strong ;  and  to  all  appearance  they  are  rather  strength- 
ening as  to  some  doctrinal  points  than  otherwise.  And  there  are  some 
crucial  points  at  which  any  variation  from  the  present  rendering  would 
arouse  a  tremendous  exhibition  of  the  feeling  to  which  Jerome  was 
exposed  when  he  undertook  to  be  a  Revising  Councillor  in  his  own 
person.  "  Writing  to  MarceUa,  he  mentions  certain  '  poor  creatures 
IhomuTicult)  who  studiously  calumniate  him  for  attempting  to  correct 
some  passages  in  the  Gospels  against  the  authority  of  the  ancients  and 
the  opinion  of  the  whole  world.'  *  I  could  afford  to  despise  them,'  he 
says,  <  if  I  stood  upon  my  rights,  for  a  lyre  is  played  in  vain  to  an  ass.' 
<  If  they  do  not  like  the  water  from  the  purest  fountain-head,  let  them 
drink  of  the  muddy  streams.'  And,  after  more  to  the  same  effect,  he 
returns  again  at  the  dose  of  the  letter  to  those  *  two-legged  donkeya 
(bipedes  asellt),^  exclaiming,  '  Let  them  read,  rejoicing  in  hope,  serving 
the  Hme ;  let  us  read,  rejoicing  in  hope,  serving  the  Lord,  Let  them 
consider  that  an  accusation  ought  under  no  circumstances  to  be  received 
against  an  elder ;  let  us  read,  but  before  two  or  three  witnesses.'  Let 
them  be  satisfied  with  it  is  a  human  saying  and  worthy  of  all  accep- 
tation ;  let  us  err  with  the  Greeks,  that  is,  with  the  Apostle  who  spoke 
in  Greek — it  is  a  faithful  saying/^  We  are  told  that  a  certain  bishop 
<'  had  nearly  lost  his  flock  by  venturing  to  substitute  Jerome's  render- 
ing hedera  for  cueurhita,  and  could  only  win  them  back  by  reinstating 
the  old  version  which  he  had  abandoned.  They  would  not  tolerate  a 
change  in  an  expression  which  had  been  fixed  by  time  in  the  feelings 
and  memory  of  all,  and  had  been  repeated  through  so  many  ages  in 
succession."  Jerome's  Revision  encountered  much  prejudice,  to  which 
even  Augustin  was  not  superior ;  but  Dr.  Lightfoot  gives  this  aooount 
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of  the  iflsae :  "  When  completed  it  received  no  authoritative  sanction. 
His  patron.  Pope  Damasus,  -was  dead,  at  whose  instigation  he  had  under- 
taken the  ta^.  The  successors  of  Damasus  showed  no  favour  to 
Jerome  or  to  his  work.  The  old  Latin  still  continued  to  he  read  in 
the  churches ;  ^it  was  stiU  quoted  in  the  writings  of  divines.  Even 
Angustin,  who,  after  the  completion  of  the  task,  seems  to  have  over- 
oome  his  misgivings,  and  speaks  in  praise  of  Jerome's  work,  remains 
constant  to  the  older  version.  But  &i9t  one  writer  and  then  another 
begins  to  adopt  the  revised  translation  of  Jerome.  Still  its  recognition 
depends  on  the  caprice  or  the  judgment  of  individual  men.  Even  the 
Bishops  of  Bome  had  not  yet  discovered  that  it  was  '  authentic'  One 
Pope  will  use  the  Hieronymian  Bevision,  a  second  will  retain  the  Old 
Latin,  while  a  third  will  use  either  indifferently,  and  a  fourth  will 
quote  from  the  one  in  the  Old  Testament  and  from  the  other  in  the 
New.  Ab  late  as  two  centuries  after  Jerome's  time,  Gregory  the  Great 
can  still  write  that  he  intends  to  avail  himself  of  either  indifferently, 
as  his  purpose  may  require,  since  '  the  Apostolic  See,  over  which  by 
the  grace  of  God  he  presides,  uses  both.'  Thus,  slowly  but  surely, 
Jerome's  revision  won  its  way,  till  at  length,  some  centuries  after  its 
author's  death,  it  drove  its  elder  rival  out  of  the  field,  and  became  the 
one  recognised  version  of  the  Bible  throughout  the  Latin  churches. ' 

Our  present  version  never  received  any  final  authorisation  from  the 
ecclesiastical  or  from  the  civil  powers  ;  it  was  not  sanctioned  either  by 
the  Houses  of  Parliament,  or  by  the  Houses  of  Convocation,  or  by  the 
Sing  in  Council.  '^  The  Bishops'  Bible  still  continued  to  be  read  in 
churches ;  the  Geneva  Bible  was  still  the  familiar  volume  of  the  fire- 
side and  the  closet.  Several  years  after  the  appearance  of  the  Eevised 
Yersion  Archbishop  Andrewes,  though  himself  one  of  the  revisers, 
stUl  continues  to  quote  from  an  older  bible."  But  the  glowing  account 
here  given,  and  confirmed  by  ample  testimonies,  of  the  honour  in  which 
the  new  version  came  to  be  held,  the  wonderful  praises  it  received,  and 
the  sufi&ages  of  learned  men,  and  enthusiastic  generations  of  the  un- 
learned, make  it  a  marvel  that  so  much  remains  to  bo  done  now. 
Much  we  may  say  advisedly ;  for,  after  making  every  deduction,  the 
amending  hand  must  needs  be  seen,  as  it  appears  from  ike  testimonies 
of  the  revisers  ihomseiives,  many  times  on  every  page,  sometimes  in 
almost  every  verse. 

The  new  readings  of  the  Greek  Testament  speak  for  themselves.  If 
they  can  be  established,  it  is  the  peremptory  duty  of  the  Church  of 
Ghnst  to  adjust  Ut  them  its  version  of  the  Word  of  God.  It  will  not 
do  to  adopt  the  expedient  of  the  margin ;  at  least  to  any  great  extent. 
Nor  will  it  be  necessary.  There  are  few  contested  readings  concerning 
which  the  committee  (we  speak  now  of  the  New  Testament)  will  not 
be  able  to  come  to  a  decision.  Dr.  Lightfoot  seems  to  reconcUe  himself 
to  "who  was  manifest  in  the  flesh"  (1  Tim.  iii.  16),  but  has  evidently 
a  strong  mind  towards  '^  only-begotten  God "  in  John  i.  18.  There 
are  very  few  other  readings  of  a  supreme  doctrinal  interest.  But 
there  are  very  many  of  a  secondary  importance  in  this  respect.    How- 
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ever,  it  is  not  probable  that  among  the  remexB  themselvesj  or  i 

the  people  who  receive  their  labourSy  there  will  be  much  indeciflian 

caused  by  the  various  readings. 

The  theory  of  the  old  translators,  as  to  uniform  translatioii  of  tibe 
same  words,  is  a  curious  one ;  it  is  one,  however,  that  we  have  mors 
tolerance  for  than  our  author  has.  *^  We  have  not  tied  ourselvea,"  said 
the  translators  of  the*  Authorised  Yeision,  *^  to  an  uniformity  of  phras- 
ing, or  to  an  identity  of  words :  ^  pleading  that  such  a  course  would 
savour  more  of  curiosity  than  of  wisdom,  and  that  they  might  be 
charged  by  scoffers  ''with  some  unequal  dealing  towards  a  great 
number  of  English  words,''  if  they  did  not  divide  their  favours.  Then 
are  some  instances  in  which  they  must  be  corrected;  but  wo  ahoall 
not  be  disposed  to  go  so  far  as  Dr.  lightfoot  goes.  In  fiiot,  we  would 
not  lay  a  finger  on  any  of  the  passages  quoted  by  him  which  do  not 
disturb  the  meaning  of  the  Holy  Ghost  One  of  the  first  prindpLes 
should  be  the  leaving  unchanged  all  that  doetrine  and  the  people's  un- 
derstanding do  not  require  to  alter.  For  instance,  we  woidd  leave  flio 
compamon  and  the  pity  in  Matt.  xviiL  33;  the  mother  of  Zebedee's 
children  and  her  sons;  separate  and  diwds  in  Matt  zxv.  32.  The 
three  versions  of  the  same  word  in  John  xvi.  1, 4,  6,  we  regard  as  a 
positive  advantage.  **  Put  my  finger,"  and  ^^tknut  my  hand,"  wa 
should  leave;  and,  most  assuredly, ''  the  feet  of  them  that  preauh  Uu 
Chspel  of  grace,  and  bring  glad  tidings  of  good  things,"  although  the 
same  Qreek  word  recurs.  We  ^ould  not  disturb  *'fail"  and 
"  vanish  away." 

All  the  rest  we  should  give  up,  and  heartily  desire  to  see  the  refoniy 
especially  in  1  Cor.  xv.  24 — ^26,  *'put  down"  and  ''destroy,"  and 
"  put  under,"  "  be  subdued,"  and  "  be  subject " ;  27,  28,  with  oh.  iiL 
17, "  defile''  and  "  destroy."  No  one  word  more  needs  looking  after 
in  this  interest  than  that  which  is  variously,  but  capriciously,  translated 
"  comfort "  and  "  consolation,"  especially  as  both  words  have  lost  their 
original  meaning  in  the  EngHsh  language.  In  "  we  must  all  appear 
before  the  judgment-seat  of  Christ,"  the  context  is  forgotten  which 
lays  the  stress  on  the  manifestation  of  men's  characters,  and  the  con- 
nection is  severed  with  what  follows  immediately,  "We  are  made 
manifest  to  God  and  made  manifest  in  your  consciences."  "  Boasting  ** 
and  "  glorifying  "  need  rearrangement ;  as  also  the  interpretations  of 
the  Greek  term  for  "I  knew,"  " confidence " and  "trust,"  "voice'* 
and  "  sound,"  and  many  others.  In  fact,  tbis  is  the  richest  chapter  in 
the  volume  of  New  Testament  revision.  Sometimes*  it  would  hurt  the 
music  of  the  sentence  to  make  version  uniform,  and  without  improving 
the  sense.  But  there  are  other  instances  where  the  change  is  m 
clamorously  demanded  that  we  feel  as  if  we  should  like  at  once  to  see 
the  New  Tension  in  our  pulpits.  Thus  "  at  sundry  times  and  in  divecs 
manners  "  wUl  hold  its  ground,  no  doubt ;  indeed,  it  gives  one  a  pang 
to  think  of  changing  it.  But  the  "  sundry  times  "  is  surely  a  very  inade- 
quate rendering  of  a  word  which  expresses  a  most  important  princijAe 
in  the  Divine  administration  linking  the  New  Testament  and  the  Old. 
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The  qneshon  of  qaotationB  is  a  very  difflcult  one.  Gertainlyj  the 
great  gnomic  watchword  qaotations  ought  to  be  reproduced  always  in 
the  same  phrase ;  yet  which  would  we  give  up^ ''  repay  "  or  **  recom- 
pense/' i^r  *'  vengeance  is  mine?  "  It  is  remarkable  that  the  same 
all-important  words  in  Gen.  xv.  6,  are,  '^  It  was  imputed  unto  him/' 
^  It  was  accounted  unto  him/'  *^  It  was  imputed  to/'  and  *'  reckoned 
to*"  This  is  certainly  a  grierance;  it  has  introduced  a  great  con- 
fusion,  or  rather  indeterminatenessy  into  the  use  of  a  leading  and  very 
momentous  theological  phrase.  Perhaps  the  most  illustrious  instance, 
however,  is  the  various  translations  '' Comforter "  and  ^' Paradete/' 
and  that  too  in  the  different  writings  of  the  name  St.  John.  Dr.  light* 
foot,  as  his  manner  is,  treats  the  question  exhaustively.  His  excursus 
is  always  thorough  (witness  the  appendix  to  the  present  volume  on 
spiousios  and  periousios).    This  is  the  sense : — 

'' Advocate "  cannot  be  given  up  in  St  John;  it  has  too  dose  an 
affinity  (in  its  context)  with  the  forensic  language  of  St.  Paul.  Now, 
^< Comforter"  in  the  Gospel,  first,  is  not  the  true  meaning,  and,, 
secondly,  is  not  so  appropriate  to  any  context  as  **  Advocate."  (1) 
Faraeletos  is  passive,  not  active ;  '/  one  who  is  summoned  to  plead  a 
cause."  The  word  "  Comforter "  does  not  now  signify  that  old  idea 
which  the  Latin  Confortatar  gave,  '' strengthener,"  even  supposing 
that  our  translators  had  that  idea  in  their  mind.  (2)  The  idea  of 
*^  pleading,  arguing,  conversing,  instructing,  convicting,"  is  prominent 
in  every  instance  of  the  contexts  in  John  xiv.,  xv.,  xvi.  *'  In  short, 
the  conception  (though  somewhat  more  comprehensive)  is  substituted," 
the  same  as  in  St.  Paul's  language  when  describing  the  function  of  the 
Holy  Ghost  i  *'  The  Spirit  itself  beareth  witness  with  our  spirit  that  we 
are  the  children  of  God/'  and,  still  more,  ''the  Spirit  helpeth  our 
infirmities,"  &c.  Instead  of  giving  our  own  reasons  for  adhering  to 
Dr.  Lightfoofs  view,  notwithstanding  the  extreme  gravity  of  the 
change,  we  shall  quote  his  own  words : — 

**  Thus,  whether  we  regard  the  origin  of  the  word,  or  whether  we 
consider  the  requirements  of  the  context,  it  would  seem  that '  Com- 
forter' should  give  way  to  'Advocate,'  as  the  interpretation  of 
wapdKKtiToc.  The  word '  Comforter '  does  indeed  express  a  true  office  of 
the  Holy  Spirit,  ss  our  most  heartfelt  experiences  will  tell  us.  Nor 
has  the  rendering,  though  inadequate,  been  without  its  use  in  fixing 
this  fact  in  our  minds;  but  the  ftinction  of  the  Paradete,  as  our 
Advocate,  is  even  more  important,  because  wider  and  deeper  than  this. 
Nor  will  the  idea  of  the  '  Comforter'  be  lost  to  us  by  the  change,  for 
the  English  Te  Beam  will  still  remain  to  recaU  this  office  of  the  Para- 
dete to  our  remembrance ;  while  the  restoration  of  the  correct  render- 
ing in  the  passages  of  St.  John's  Gospel  will  be  in  itself  an  unmixed 
gain.  Moreover  (and  this  is  no  unimportant  fact),  the  language  of  the 
Gospd  will  thus  be  lijiked  in  the  English  Version,  as  it  is  in  the 
original,  with  the  language  of  the  Epistie.  In  this  there  will  be  a 
twofold  advantage.  We  shall  see  fresh  force  in  the  words  thus  ren- 
dered, '  He  will  give  yon  another  Advocate,'  when  we  remember  that 
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Oar  Lord  is  styled  by  St.  John  our  *  Advocate  ;*  the  advocacy  of  Chiist 
iUaBtrating  and  being  illustrated  by  the  advocacy  of  the  Spirit.  At 
the  same  time  we  shadl  bring  out  another  of  the  many  coinddenoes, 
tending  to  establish  an  identity  of  authorship  in  the  GospdL  and 
Epistle,  and  thus  to  make  valid  for  the  former  all  the  evidences, 
external  and  internal,  which  may  be  adduced  to  prove  the  genuineness 
«f  the  latter." 

Another  important  subject,  the  difference  of  rendering  between 
^'tabemade"  and  *<  dwell,"  we  are  not  so  much  concerned  aboat. 
Br.  lightfoot  desires  to  preserve  the  reference  to  the  Scheldnah 
restored  to  man  by  Messiah's  advent,  and  thinks  our  translators  would 
have  '*  earned  our  gratitude,  if,  following  the  precedent  of  the  Latin 
iahernaculavit,  they  had  anticipated  later  scholars,  and  introduced  the 
verb  (to  tabernacle)  into  the  Engb'sh  language ;  or,  failing  this,  if  by 
some  slight  periphrasis  they  had  endeavoured  to  preserve  the  unity  of 
idea."  In  tiiis  case  the  glorious  mystery  of  the  Incarnation  is  not,  so 
to  speak,  so  much  honoured  by  the  word  tahemade  as  by  the  verb 
dwell:  certainly  neither  answers  to  the  great  reality,  and  the  former 
has  a  transitoriness  in  ti^e  idea  which  the  latter  has  not.  Moreover, 
the  translators  should  not  be  too  anxious  to  preserve  the  reference  to 
the  Schekinah,  our  **  glory "  being  an  .important  enlarg^nent  of  the 
«arly  symbol. 

The  Paronomasias  are  not  so  difficult  as  might  appear.  More 
important  is  the  frequent  obliteration  of  distinctions,  such  as,  for 
example,  in  the  Eucharistical  chapter.  It  will  be  evident  to  every 
carefdl  reader  that  there  is  a  great  confusion  among  the  words  "judge,*" 
-**  discern,"  "  damnation,"  **  condemnation,"  which  ought  to  be  removed. 
A  very  remarkable  instance  is  that, ''  He  came  to  His  own  (neuter), 
and  his  own  (masculine)  received  Him  not."  This  is  like  the  parable 
of  Matt,  xxi.,  where  the  same  neuter  (ta  idia)  is  the  vineyard  and  the 
same  plural  (oi  idiot)  is  the  husbandmen.  '^Doubtiess  there  is  a 
terseness  and  a  strength  in  the  English  rendering,  which  no  one  would 
willingly  sacrifice  ;  but  the  sense  ought  to  be  the  first  consideration.* 
Passing  by  the  familiar  "fold"  and  "  flock*'  in  John  xv.,  and  many 
•others  equally  well-known,  we  are  called  to  notice  the  difference  be- 
tween, "  Before  Abraham  was,  I  am,^  and  the  exact  and  better  trans- 
lation, "  Before  Abraham  was  horn,  I  am."  So,  "  Become  ye  merdful 
as  your  Pather  also  is  merciful.*'  The  word  "  devil"  is  far  too  often 
•employed,  concerning  the  important  differences  in  the  original,  ffadee 
ought  to  be  naturalised  in  the  English  Bible. 

Br.  Lightfoot  gives  a  very  complete  view  of  the  grammatical  faults 
•of  the  English  Version :  that  is,  of  those  features  in  the  translation 
whidi  are  not  faithful  to  the  original  in  consequence  of  faulty  grammar. 
Here  the  first  thought  is  of  the  dishonoured  Aorists,  Two  doctrinal 
instances  will  at  once  occur :  "  If  He  died  for  all,  then  aU  died,"  and, 
•"  Received  ye  the  Holy  Ghost  when  ye  believed  !*'  "  The  Lord  added 
to  the  Church  daily  such  as  should  be  saved "  is  not  faithful  to  the 
the  original.    The  Apostle  speaks  of  salvation  past,  present,  and  future : 
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here  it  is  the  proeess  going  on  that  is  referred  to.  ''  I  could  wish  that 
myself  were  accursed  from  Christy"  becomes  "  I  could  have  wished/' 
when  close  attention  is  paid  to  the  grammar.  We  have  a  fair  collection 
of  examples  referring  to  the  article^  the  prepositions,  perhaps  the 
most  copious  source  of  confusion  and  mistakes.  Here  we  must  pause 
for  a  moment  on  the  bearing  of  this  question  on  the  Person  of  Christ, 
as  well  stated  by  Dr.  lightfoot.  The  preposition,  it  is  well  known, 
which  is  especially  applied  to  the  office  of  the  Divine  Word,  is  dia. 
Let  the  reader  turn  to  John  i.  3, 10,  1  Cor.  viii.  6,  Col.  i.  16,  Heb. 
i.  2,  ii.  10,  and  he  will  see  that  the  ambiguous  '^  by  "  is  a  hindrance 
to  the  right  understanding  of  the  meaning.  In  the  Nicene  Creed,  the 
phrase  **  By  whom  all  things  were  made,'*  has  the  same  preposition ; 
but  even  there,  in  a  formula  which  was  intended  to  preclude  indefi- 
niteness,  the  translation  is  ambiguous;  it  suggests  no  distinction 
between  the  Son  and  the  Father  as  ''Maker  of  heaven  and  earth." 
Dr.  Lightfoot  alludes  to  the  expression  "  God  of  God,  light  of  light," 
as  increasing  the  "  perplexity  and  confusion."  This  language  seems 
to  be  exaggerated.  "  By  whom  all  things  were  made  "  is  a  sentence 
which  does  not  convey  an  erroneous  meaning,  though  not  precisely  the 
shade  which  the  Scripture  is  careful  to  exhibit.  It  can  hardly  be 
called  ''  perplexity  and  confusion ;  "  and  how  otherwise  to  render  the 
proposition  ek,  in  "  God  of  God,"  presents  an  insuperable  difficulty ;  as 
the  experiment  will  soon  show  to  one  who  makes  it.  Another  prepo- 
sition plays  a  conspicuous  part  in  the  New  Testament,  and  demands 
that  its  character  be  vindicated.  The  Hebraic  or  instrumental  sense, 
which  causes  *'  in  "  to  become  "  by  "  is  indefensible.  The  readers  of 
Dr.  lightfoot's  commentaries  need  not  be  told  how  carefully  he  has 
adjusted  the  rights  of  this  most  important  preposition. 

But  we  have  been  led  on,  by  the  sheer  fascination  of  the  subject, 
into  details  quite  beyond  the  scope  of  the  present  notice.  Enough  has 
been  done  to  indicate  the  value  of  this  little  volume.  It  has  ^ven  us 
a  more  vivid  impression  of  the  need  of  a  revision,  and  made  the  ac- 
complishment of  it  appear  more  feasible,  than  any  book  or  essay  on 
the  subject  that  has  fallen  under  our  notice.  The  young  theological 
student  who  shall  master  it  will  add  very  much,  we  are  persuaded,  to 
his  knowledge  both  of  his  English  and  of  his  Greek  Testament. 

Birks  an  Isaiah. 

Commentary  on  the  Book  of  Isaiah :  Critical,  Historical,  and 
Prophetical;  including  a  Bevised  English  Translation. 
With  Introduction  and  Appendices:  By  Bev.  T.  B. 
Birks.    Bivingtons. 

Ws  owe  this  valuable  work,  at  least  in  its  present  form  and  at  the 
present  time,  to  an  accident  not  altogether  explained,  which  shut  it  out 
of  its  allotted  place  in  the  Speaker's  Commentary.  Thus,  the  rather 
unpleasant  question  of  its  exclusion,  it  is  not  necessary  here  to  enter 
upon ;  suffice  that  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  the  prophet  wiU  be 
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wdl  treated  in  that  Commentaiyy  and  the  piesent  ezodlent  Tolnme  is 
80  much  gained.  Mr.  Birks  is  a  labourer  in  theology,  whetl^er  dog- 
matic or  expository^  for  whom  we  have  a  deep  respect^  though  unable 
always  to  foUow  hiin  in  his  deciBions.  His  spirit  is  right,  his  deyotion 
to  Scriptural  truth,  both  its  interpretation  and  its  extension,  most 
sincere;  his  evangelical  principles  are  true  to  the  Gospel,  and  his 
leamiug  fairly  embraces  modem  and  ancient  materials. 

The  introduction  deserves  careful  study.  When  it  is  remembered 
that  Isaiah's  unity  is  one  of  the  most  perplexing  questions  of  modem 
eriticism,  and  how  much  depends  upon  it  in  relation  to  the  evidences 
of  Holy  Writ,  a  thorough  discussion  of  this  matter  must  needs  be  very 
important.  It  has  been  left  too  much  of  late  to  sceptical  or  indifferent 
bands.  The  dissertations  of  this  volume  are  so  conducted  as  to  give 
Mr.  Birks  a  fair  claim  to  be  heard ;  and,  in  our  judgment,  he  will  be 
justified  even  in  the  bold  words  that  close  the  examination :  "  From  all 
these  remarks  it  appears  how  little  weight  is  due  to  the  assertion  some 
eritics  have  made,  Uiat  '  the  parts  of  Uie  books  are  not  arranged  in 
chronological  succession ;'  that  'they  proceed  from  prophets  of  different 
times,  and  do  not  show  the  hand  of  one  editor ; '  that  *  no  principle 
has  guided  the  arrangement,  and  no  definite  well-ordered  plan  can 
possibly  be  discovered.'  Those  whose  first  principle  is  unbelief  in  all 
genuine  prophecy,  or  in  anything  higher  than  clever  human  guesswork, 
eannot  be  expected  to  discover  for  themselves,  and,  perhaps,  hardly 
even  to  see  when  pointed  out  by  others,  the  real  harmony  and  beautiful 
order  in  the  messages  of  God.  But,  in  reality,  the  Books  of  Eudid 
have  scarcely  dearer  marks  of  unity  and  successive  dependence  than 
will  be  found,  on  patient  search,  in  the  prophecies  revealed  to  this 
Divine  messenger,  when  his  lips  had  just  been  touched  with  fire  from 
heaven."  As  our  object  is  only  to  give  an  account  of  the  book,  without 
any  such  minute  appreciation  as  would  require  a  mudi  longer  time  than 
our  acquaintance  with  it,  we  shall  not  descend  into  any  detuh.  It 
may  be  enough  to  say,  generally,  that  the  leading  evidences  in  rela- 
tion to  these  matters  are  the  internal  one  of  the  Spirit  of  prophecy 
and  the  external  one  of  the  Saviour's  testimony.  Mr.  Birks  is  faithful 
to  these,  though  he  does  not,  so  far  as  we  can  judge,  omit  any  others. 
With  reference  to  the  former,  the  essential  character  of  prophecy  as 
an  element  in  revelation,  the  following  very  striking  remarks  deserve 
study.  They  put  the  case  with  a  very  peculiar  deamees.  *'  We  have 
thus  a  plain  and  simple  answer  to  the  question,  What  is  the  vital  dis- 
tinction of  Scripture  prophecy  ?  A  high  spiritual  purpose  it  shares 
with  aU  the  messages  of  God ;  but  its  own  especial  feature,  in  contrast 
with  other  parts  of  Scripture,  is  the  revdation  of  things  to  come.  It 
does  not  consist  of  dim  guesses  at  the  future,  made  by  good  and  holy, 
but  fallible  and  dim-sighted  men,  in  the  exercise  of  thdr  t>wn  spiritual 
faculties  alone.  It  consists  of  predictions  which  daim  for  their  trae 
Author  the  Living  God,  '  declaring  the  end  from  the  beginning,  and 
from  ancient  times  the  things  which  are  not  yet  done.'  This  view  of 
sacred  prophecy  results  necessarily  from  the  nature  of  God  the  Be- 
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vealer,  and  also  of  man  himself  to  whom  the  Revelation  is  made.     It  is 
also  confirmed  by  many  plain  statements  of  the  Word  of  God.     It  is 
distinctly  affirmed,  at  least  a  dozen  times,  in  this  one  book  of  Isaiah 
alone.    The  later  prophets  resume  the  message  of  the  earlier  ones  with 
this  same  tmth.    Daniel  '  understood  by  books '  the  fulfilment  of 
Jeremiah's  prediction,  that  the  captivity  would  last  seventy  years. 
Zechariah  appeals  to  the  double  fact,  that  the  fathers  and  the  prophets 
were  dead,  but  the  predictions  to  the  fathers  by  those  prophets  had 
been  fulfilled  (Zech.  i.  5,  6).    An  appeal  to  the  prophecies  of  the  Old 
Testament,  as  fulfilled  in  Jesus  of  Nazareth,  and  forming  a  clear  proof 
that  he  was  the  Messiah,  is  one  conspicuous  feature  of  the  Gospels.  It 
begins  with  their  first  sentences,  and  reaches,  in  Acts  xxviii.,  to  the 
very  close  of  the  Sacred  History.     It  begins  and  closes  the  two  main 
Epistles  of  the  great  Apostle  of  the  Gentiles,  to  the  Eoman  Christians 
and  to  his  own  believing  countrymen  (Rom.  i.  2 ;  xii.  26 ;  Heb.  i.  1 ; 
xii.  2,  6).     And  St.  Peter  repeats  and  condenses  the  same  truth  in  his 
Divine  aphorism,  that  *  prophecy  came  not  in  old  time  by  the  will  of 
man,  but  holy  men  of  God  spake  as  they  were  moved  by  the  Holy 
Ghost.'    It  stands  out  in  clear  relief  at  the  opening  and  close  of  the 
great  prophetic  book  of  the  New  Testament,  the  crown  and  completion 
of  aU  the  rest  (Bev.  i.  1 ;  xxii.  6, 10).     All  this  magnificent  array  of 
seers  and  prophets,  of  heavenly  dreams,  ecstatic  visions,  and  angelic 
messages,  was  never  devised  to  give  currency  to  imperfect  and  mistaken 
guesses  of  mere  fallible  men.    The  true  aim  was  far  higher  and  nobler, 
f  and  worthy  of  the  sublime  agency  employed,  when  *  the  Lord  God  of 
the  holy  prophets  sent  His  angel  to  show  unto  His  servants  things 
which  must  shortly  bo  done.' " 

Nowhere  have  we  seen  so  complete  a  demonstration  of  the  unity  of 
Isaiah,  or,  in  other  words,  of  the  Isaian  authorship  of  the  later  pro- 
phecies. We  shall  give  an  abstract  of  Mr.  Birks'  masterly  line  of  argu- 
ment in  refuting  the  hypothesis  which  assigns  the  latter  half  to  one  or 
more  unknown  writers  near  the  close  of  the  captivity.  This  modem 
theory  originated  in  Germany,  and  has  found  defenders  where  they  ought 
not  to  have  been  found  among  ourselves.  Dr.  Davidson  represents  it 
most  ably  in  England ;  Dean  Stanley,  most  effectively.  We  have  in  an 
appendix  a  summary  of  the  defensive  arguments  under  four  heads. 

First,  the  external  evidence.  This  begins  with  the  decree  of  Cyrus, 
Ezra  i.  3,  which  alludes  to  the  prophecy,  as  Josephus  confirms  in 
Antiq,  xi.  1. 1, 2  :  "  Now  Cyras  learned  this  by  reading  the  book  Isaiah 
had  left  of  his  own  prophecies  210  years  before.  .  .  .  These  things 
Isaiah  foretold  140  years  before  the  temple  was  destroyed.  When 
Cyrus,  therefore,  had  read  them,  and  had  admired  their  Divine  cha- 
racter, an  impulse  and  emulation  seized  him  to  do  what  was  written. 
Calling  together  the  chief  of  the  Jews  in  Babylon,  he  said  they  were  at 
liberty  to  go  to  their  own  country,  and  restore  the  city  of  Jerusalem 
and  ttie  temple  of  God."  It  is  hard  to  overcome  this  testimony ;  for, 
as  Mr.  Birks  says, ''  the  genuineness  of  these  prophecies,  so  that  Cyrus 
himself  was  satisfied  of  their  earlier  existence  and  Divine  character,  is 
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inwrought  into  the  very  texture  of  the  whole  Jewish  history,  and  is 
the  secret  mainBpring  of  that  great  erent,  the  retam  from  Babylon." 
Then  comes  the  testimony  of  &e  writer  of  Ecclesiasticiis,  about  B.C. 
270,  who  distinctly  refers  to  Isaiah's  later  visions  as  his.  We  then 
enter  the  New  Testament,  where  John  the  Baptist  sets  his  whole  mis- 
sion to  the  strain  of  Isaiah  zL  3,  and  "  He  bare  witness  to  the  truth.'' 
And  a  greater  than  John  the  Baptist  quotes  oftener  the  later  predic- 
tions of  Isaiah  than  any  other.  He  began  his  ministry  in  Nazareth 
with  a  text  taken  from  them.  St  Matthew  and  St  John  both  qaote 
them,  with  a  very  emphatic  reference  to  Isaiah  as  the  author.  In 
the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  he  is  quoted  expressly  in  the  narrative  of  the 
£t)iiopian ;  and  St.  Paul  adds  his  confirmation  in  the  Epistle  to  the 
Eomans.  Of  course  it  will  be  said  that  these  predictions  were  quoted 
as  Isaiah's  by  a  conventional  use  of  language,  the  author's  name 
being  of  no  moment  whatever ;  in  fact,  only  Ihe  title  of  the  book, 
on  very  much  the  same  principle  as  made  the  first  word  of  a  book  its 
name.  It  is  needless  to  say  how  irreverent  is  all  this,  and  how  inoon- 
sistent  with  the  dignity  accorded  to  the  prophets  personally  in  the  New 
Testament  account  of  the  doctrine  of  inspiration.  The  modem  school 
of  critics  have  inured  themselves  to  the  notion  that  Our  Saviour's 
human  nature  was  limited  like  ours,  and  that  He  received  unquestion- 
ably the  current  notions.  But  the  healthy  instincts  of  the  Christian 
community  will  repel  this  notion  sooner  or  later  with  abhorrence, 
apart  from  any  doctrinal  theories  of  the  union  of  the  two  natures  in 
Chnst.  And  it  surely  is  utterly  inconsistent  with  reverence  for  the 
Holy  Spirit  of  inspiration  to  represent  Him  as  putting  into  the  lips  of 
Apostles  an  affirmation  of  the  authorship  of  ancient  Scriptures  which 
was  incorrect.  He  surely  knew  whether  Isaiah  saw  the  visions,  and 
wrote  the  words  which  are  ascribed  to  him.  Here  is  evidence  enough 
for  the  believer  in  the  inspiration  of  the  New  Testament.  But  there 
is  both  negative  and  positive  internal  evidence  for  others. 

First,  as  to  negative  evidence.  The  prophet  is  wanting,  and  cannot 
be  found  at  the  close  of  the  captivity,  who  might  be  pitched  upon  as 
the  organ  of  such  supremely  momentous  predictions.  Bunsen's  view 
that  it  might  be  Baruch  is,  to  speak  the  plain  truth,  ridiculous.  The 
title  and  name,  the  date  and  place,  the  prophetic  call  and  commission, 
are  all  absent,  if  another  and  unknown  author  is  to  be  found  for  the 
sublimest  predictions  of  the  Old  Testament.  Moreover,  there  is  no 
allusion  whatever  to  what  would  then  be  contemporaneous  persons 
and  events.  The  prophetic  structure  also  is  wholly  absent ;  but  here 
Mr.  Birks*  statement  may  be  given  as  a  useful  formula :  *<  The  early 
prophecies  of  Isaiah,  and  every  other  book  from  Jeremiah  to  Malachi, 
have  one  common  feature.  They  begin  with  history  or  prophetic 
warning,  and  then  pass  on  to  the  utterance  of  bright  hopes  and 
graciouE^  promises.  There  is  one  slight  exception,  because  Haggai 
and  Zechariah  prophesied  together,  and  Haggai' s  early  voice,  mainly 
of  rebuke  and  warning,  was  continued  at  once,  by  his  brother 
prophet,  in  words  of  comfort  and  promise.    In  every  other  case  this 
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order  is  observed,  and  thus  forms  a  kind  of  law  in  eveiy  complete 
prophetic  message.  The  warnings  of  the  Law  constantly  prepare  the 
way  for  the  hopes  of  the  Gospel.  This  rule  is  fully  observed  in  the 
nsnal  view  of  these  chapters,  that  they  are  later  portions  of  Isaiah's 
own  work.  Bat  the  moment  they  are  referred  to  a  di£ferent  and  un- 
known author,  it  is  contradicted  and  reversed.  This  message,  unlike 
the  voice  of  every  known  prophet,  would  then  hurry  at  once,  without 
a  word  of  caution  or  rebuke,  into  utterances  of  follest  and  brightest 
promise." 

If  the  reader  will  examine  the  strong,  clear,  consistent  assertions 
of  God  concerning  Himself,  that  in  these  chapters  He  was  predicting 
future  events,  and  exhibiting  His  own  foreknowledge, — assertions 
which  abound  from  the  forty-first  to  the  forty-sixth  chapters, — he  will 
find,  perhaps,  the  strongest  of  all  the  internal  evidences  that  the 
latter  part  of  Isaiah  cannot  be  detached  from  the  earlier  without  a 
violence  that  would  be  nothing  less  than  fatal  to  the  very  foundations 
of  revealed  theology. 

The  positive  internal  evidences  we  pass  over,  partly  because 
our  space  is  limited,  but  chiefly  because  the  kind  of  evidence  is  such 
as  defies  condensation,  while  we  are  bound  to  say,  at  the  same  time, 
that  it  does  not  altogether  commend  itself  save  to  those  whose  senses 
are  exercised  to  a  very  refined  perception  of  the  internal  laws  and 
harmonies  of  Scriptural  structure.  But  the  induction  of  philological 
results,  which  refute  the  arguments  drawn  from  the  style  and  diction 
of  the  later  prophecies,  is  clear,  and  full,  and  convincing ;  always, 
however,  on  ihe  supposition  that  the  following  well- expressed  pos- 
tulate is  granted :  **  The  difference  of  style  in  these  chapters,  on 
which  great  stress  has  been  laid  by  some  modem  critics  to  prove 
their  later  authorship,  is  not  explained  in  the  least  by  referring  them 
to  an  unknown  writer  near  the  close  of  the  Exile.  They  are  unlike 
all  the  known  writings  of  that  period.  On  the  other  hand,  the  dif- 
ference is  just  what  we  might  expect,  if  they  were  written  by  Isaiah 
during  those  later  days  of '  truth  and  peace '  (xxxix.  8).  For  here, 
in  agreement  with  that  temporary  and  merciful  change,  the  details  of 
the  earlier  prophecies,  the  stem  rebukes  with  which  they  begin, 
their  woes  and  burdens,  blossom  out  into  rich  and  beautiful  promise, 
like  the  opening  rose.  Just  as  the  rosebud,  then,  difiers  from  its 
parent  stem,  so  do  these  chapters  of  promise  and  hope  di£fer  from 
that  stem  of  earlier  Isaian  prophecies  on  which  they  grow.  New 
subjects  demand  some  new  words  and  phrases.  A  denial  of  the 
genuineness  on  this  ground  must  be  simply  puerile,  unless  the  con- 
trast were  extreme.  It  would  require  us  to  infer  that  hardly  one 
book  of  considerable  size  is  throughout  from  the  same  author.  But 
many  of  the  alleged  contrasts,  when  examined,  prove  erroneous 
and  illusive;  while  the  resemblances,  which  attest  the  common 
origin  of  both  parts,  are  various  and  important,  and  cannot  be 
referred  to  chance  alone.*' 

The  objections  urged  against  the  unity  are  of  no  moment,  or  of  very 
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little  moment,  to  those  who  admit  the  force  of  the  preceding.  It 
seems  hardly  worth  while  to  argue  with  a  Christian  Divine  who  will 
say  that  **  Isaiah  could  not  have  taken  such  a  bound  as  to  predict 
a  far-distant  personal  Messiah,  consistently  with  the  analogy  of 
prophecy.  Such  leaps  into  the  future  are  unknown."  Yet  Our 
Lord  says,  "  He  wrote  of  me."  But  when  the  argument  reaches 
this  point,  the  question  of  any  Bible  at  all  is  involved. 

We  should  have  been  glad  to  give  some  extracts  from  Mr.  Biite* 
method  of  treating  the  discoveries  of  the  last  thirty  years,  the  slab 
and  cylinders  lately  disentombed,  the  progress  of  cuneiform  interpre- 
tation, and  the  methods  of  solving  the  few  difficulties  which  these 
present.  But  it  must  suffice  to  say  that  none  of  them  are  forgotten. 
We  must  spend  our  remaining  lines  in  recommending  the  expository 
element  in  this  volume.  Scarcely  any  commentator,  ancient  or 
modem,  has  been  forgotten;  the  expositions  and  theories  of  some 
who  may  not  have  been  personally  consulted  are  examined  with  care 
and  fidelity.  More  could  be  expected  of  no  man,  at  any  rate  in  the 
labour  of  fifteen  months.  It  appears  that  the  volume  was  declined 
by  the  editor  of  the  Speaker's  Commentary  for  this  reason,  among 
others,  that  the  notes  were  too  homiletic.  We  can  easily  understand 
that  this  would  be  an  objection.  The  fact  is,  that  Mi,  Birks  has 
relegated  to  appendices  much  of  what  usually  enters  into  the  notes 
and  so  gives  a  learned  and  bewildering  conglomerate  character  to  the 
book,  and  to  the  reading  of  the  page.  He  has  sifted  the  notes  of  all 
that  is  not  directly  expository ;  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the 
spirit  of  the  Christian  expositor  and  preacher  has  been  allowed  to 
reign  everywhere.  We  like  the  volume  on  this  account.  It  will  be 
all  the  more  valuable  to  the  student  who,  being  a  preacher,  consults 
it  for  the  work  of  his  ministry.  We  say  nothing  now  of  thie  inter- 
pretation, which  gives  a  realistic  sense  to  the  prophecies  concern- 
ing the  Jews :  suffice  that  they  are  temperate  and  devoid  of  the 
exaggerations  which  are  sometimes  so  incongruous  in  our  Evangelical 
exposition,  which  should  therefore  be  a  spiritual  one,  of  the  Old 
Testament  predictions.  The  new  renderings  are,  on  the  whole,  ex- 
ceedingly good.  If  the  volume  is  consulted  on  chapter  xxxviii.,  the 
reader  will  obtain  a  fair  idea  of  the  value  of  the  book,  both  as  a  new 
or  revised  translation,  and  as  a  commentary.  Take  the  following 
note  on  the  sun-dial  of  Ahaz  :  '<  The  fact  here  announced  is  an 
optical  or  sensible  miracle,  the  reversed  motion  of  the  sun's  shadow 
in  the  sun-dial  of  Ahaz.  The  words  themselves  leave  it  open, 
whether  there  was  a  change  in  the  sun*s  apparent  and  the  earth's  real 
motion,  a  general  change  by  unusual  refraction,  or  one  local  only. 
But  the  last  seems  more  likely  for  several  reasons.  First,  the  special 
mention  that  it  was  *  in  the  sun-dial  of  Ahaz.*  Next,  the  envoys 
from  Babylon  had  heard  of  it  as  a  local  sign  (2  Chron.  xxxii.  81). 
It  could  not,  then,  have  extended  to  Babylon.  It  results,  further, 
from  the  true  emphasis  in  this  mention  of  the  sun-dial  of  Ahaz. 
That  wicked  king  had  set  up  this  sun-dial,  after  refusing  a  sign  in  the 
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Ttei^ht  abovey  and  now  it  was  made  to  supply  a  parable  to  the  house  of 
David.  The  noonday  of  the  kingdom  was  far  past,  and  the  shadows 
of  evening  had  begun  to  be  stretched  out.  But  the  reformation  of 
Hezekiah,  his  faith  and  prayer,  and  the  general  turning  of  the  nation 
outwardly  to  God,  would  be  allowed  to  arrest  and  reverse  this 
downward  course  of  the  kingdom,  and  to  give  it  a  reprieve  for  a 
little  season,  after  which  the  shadows  would  lengthen  and  deepen 
once  more.** 

But  we  must  conclude.  Whatever  Dr.  Eaye*s  volume  may  be  in 
the  Speaker's  Commentary,  we  feel  pretty  sure  that  it  vnll  not  surpass 
this  one  in  any  element  of  true  scholarship  or  general  criticism  of 
the  great  Prophet.  And  we  are  quite  confident  that  it  will  not 
approach  it  in  Evangelical  fervour  and  adaptation  to  the  use  of  the 
Christian  preacher. 

The  Ten  Commandments.  By  K.  W.  Dale,  M.A.,  Author 
of  Week-Day  Sermons,  &c.  London:  Hodder  and 
Stoughton.    1871. 

Thb  Discourses  published  in  this  volume  were  preached  in  Carres 
Lane  Chapel,  Birmingham,  on  successive  Sunday  evenings,  at  the 
close  of  1870.  Mr.  Dale,  with  the  same  thoughtful  consideration 
for  all  classes  of  his  congregation  which  marked  the  ministry  of  his 
eminent  predecessor,  was  led  to  preach  this  series  of  sermons  to  meet 
the  case  of  ''  a  large  number  of  retail  tradesmen,  a  large  number  of 
young  men  and  women  employed  in  retail  shops,  and  a  still  larger 
number  of  working  people  "  who  attend  his  ministry.  While  sermons 
80  able,  displaying  so  much  careful  thought,  and  withal  so  plain,  so 
easy  to  be  *'  understanded  by  the  common  people,"  are  preached  there, 
'*  Carr*6  Lane  "  will  not  fail  to  maintain  a  first  place  amongst  the 
Nonconformist  pulpits  of  our  land.  We  have  no  commonplace 
generalities,  nothing  feeble,  no  escaping  difficulties ;  but  a  vigorous 
discussion  of  the  words  and  spirit  of  the  several  commands,  of  the 
basis  of  their  obligation,  of  their  relation  to  the  brighter  Christian 
revelations,  their  harmony,  their  utility,  their  necessity.  There  is  an 
easy  freedom  in  the  method  of  treatment ;  but,  though  the  preacher 
does  "not  believe  that  wit  and  humour  are  to  be  excluded  from 
God's  service,  or  that  there  is  no  place  for  them  in  the  illustration  of 
Divine  truth,"  there  is  a  chastened  propriety  observable  throughout 
the  whole. 

In  an  appropriate  introductory  chapter,  the  respective  importance 
of  the  earlier  and  later  revelations  is  briefly  discussed.  The  Divine 
authority  over  the  life  of  man,  as  the  basis  on  which  the  Ten  Com- 
mandments rest,  is  well  urged.  Sharp  words  are  said  against  a 
teaching  which  would  separate  inward  perfection  from  outward  prac- 
tice— the  deterioration  of  outward  actions  into  *'  mere  moraUty." 
Christ  ''  did  not  repeal  any  outward  law  when  he  required  purity  of 
heart  and  inward  righteousness." 
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In  the  disoonrse  on  the  Third  Commandmenty  under  the  head  of 
Profanity,  a  common  vioe  is  thus  condemned :  *'  Nothing^  is  more 
easy  than  to  create  a  laugh  hj  a  grotesque  association  of  some 
frivolitj  with  the  grave  and  solemn  words  of  Holy  Scripture.  Bat 
Burelj  this  is  profanity  of  the  worst  kind.  By  this  book  the  reli- 
gious life  of  men  is  quickened  and  sustained.  It  contains  the 
highest  revelations  of  Himself  which  Qod  has  made  to  man.  It 
directly  addresses  the  conscience  and  the  heart,  and  all  the  noblest 
faculties  of  our  nature,  exalting  our  idea  of  duty,  consoling  us  in 
sorrow,  redeeming  us  from  sin  and  despair,  and  inspiring  us  with  the 
hope  of  immortal  blessedness  and  glory.  Listening  to  its  words» 
millions  have  heard  the  very  voice  of  God.  It  is  associated  with  the 
sanctity  of  many  generations  of  saints.  Such  a  book  cannot  be  a 
fit  material  for  the  manufacture  of  jests.  For  my  own  part,  though 
I  do  not  accept  Dr.  Johnson's  well-known  saying,  that  *  a  man  who 
would  make  a  pun  would  pick  a  pocket,'  I  should  be  disposed  to 
say  that  a  man  who  deliberately  and  consciously  uses  the  words  of 
Christ,  of  Apostles,  and  of  Prophets,  for  mere  purposes  of  merri- 
ment, might  have  chalked  a  caricature  on  the  wall  of  the  Holy  of 
Holies,  or  scrawled  a  witticism  on  the  sepulchre  in  Joseph's  garden." 

Of  necessity  the  relation  of  the  Jewish  Sabbath  to  our  Lord's 
Day  is  discussed.     The  following  will  present  the  author's  view : 

*'  The  Christian  Sunday  and  the  Jewish  Sabbath  are  absolutely 
different  institutions,  different  in  almost  every  particular  that  consti- 
tutes a  characteristic  of  either.  The  Sabbath  was  founded  on  a 
specific  Divine  command.  We  can  plead  no  such  command  for  the 
obligation  to  observe  Sunday.  The  Sabbath  was  to  be  observed  on  a 
particular  day,  the  seventh  of  the  week.  Among  us  the  seventh  is 
a  common  day,  and  it  is  the  first  day  of  the  week  that  we  celebrate 
as  a  religious  festival.  The  purpose  of  the  Sabbath  was  to  comme- 
morate the  manifestation  of  Qod*s  power  in  the  creation  of  all  things, 
and  of  His  goodness  in  redeeming  the  Jews  from  their  misery  in 
Egypt.  The  Christian  Sunday  commemorates  the  Resurrection  of 
Christ  from  the  dead.  Obedience  to  the  law  of  the  Sabbath  required 
physical  rest  and  nothing  more ;  neither  public  nor  private  worship 
constituted  any  part  of  the  obligation  which  was  imposed  upon  the 
Jews  by  the  Fourth  Commandment.  The  great  object  for  which  the 
Christian  Sunday  is  set  apart  from  other  days,  is  to  secure  oppor- 
tunity for  religious  thought,  for  thanksgiving,  and  for  prayer.  The 
penalty  for  breaking  the  Sabbath  was  death.  There  is  not  a  single 
sentence  in  the  New  Testament  to  suggest  that  we  incur  any  penalty 
by  violating  the  supposed  sanctity  of  Sunday. 

''  The  Sabbath  was  originally  nothing  more  than  a  day  of  physical 
rest.  After  the  captivity,  it  was  the  day  on  which  devout  Jews  met 
in  their  synagogues  for  worship ;  but  this  was  because  the  day  was 
already  free  from  ordinary  business.  But  the  Sunday  originated  in 
the  meetings  of  the  Church  for  worship ;  the  rest  was  secured  «fler- 
wards  in  order  that  the  worship  might  be  possible.     In  the  history 
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of  the  Jewish  Sabbath,  the  rest  came  first  and  the  worship  followed  ; 
in  the  history  of  the  Christian  Sandaj,  the  worship  came  first  and 
the  rest  followed.  To  the  idea  of  the  Jewish  Sabbath,  rest  was 
essential,  worship  was  an  accident;  to  the  idea  of  the  Christian 
Sunday,  worship  is  essential  and  rest  is  an  accident.  The  rest  of 
the  Sabbath  was  prescribed  by  a  law  which  made  rest  a  duty.  The 
law  was  beneficent  and  gracions,  but  still  it  was  a  law,  and  the  con- 
sciences of  men  were  ^  exercised '  in  determining  what  the  law  per- 
mitted and  what  it  forbade.  The  rest  of  the  Sunday  is  protected  by 
no  law ;  it  has  been  gradually  won  as  a  privilege,  and  is  now  to  be 
protected  as  a  right.  The  Jewish  Sabbath  was  a  divinely  ordained 
discipline,  intended  to  enforce  the  remembrance  of  Ood's  creative 
acts,  and  to  check  by  an  authoritative  institution  man's  complete 
absorption  in  secular  business.  The  Christian  Sunday  is  the  expres- 
sion of  the  exulting  joy  of  Christian  hearts  in  the  Resurrection  and 
glory  of  Christ,  and  of  their  desire  to  vindicate  their  place  in  the 
kingdom  of  heaven  .  .  . 

"  It  is  a  direct  inversion  of  the  whole  idea  and  theory  of  the  day 
to  ask.  What  common  things  may  I  do  on  it  and  yet  be  blameless  ? 
The  true  question  for  every  Christian  man  is,  How  far  is  it  possible 
for  me  to  escape  from  the  common  cares  and  common  joys  of  my 
ordinary  life,  and  how  completely  can  I  dwell,  for  one  day  in  the 
week,  at  least,  in  a  fairer  world  than  this,  breathe  a  purer  air,  and 
rejoice  in  the  light  of  a  diviner  heaven  ?  The  observance  of  the 
Sunday  as  a  religious  institution  is  a  question  of  privilege,  not  of 
duty." 

Mr.  Dale  holds  to  the  opinion  that  the  Sabbath  was  instituted  at 
the  time  of  the  giving  of  the  Law,  and  enters  into  a  discussion  of  the 
various  arguments  usually  urged  in  favour  of  an  earlier  observance. 
Here  and  elsewhere  some  will  find  ground  of  objection ;  but  no  one 
will  object  to  the  sound  and  earnest  teachings  of  the  whole.  The 
close  is  as  follows : — **  The  last  of  the  Ten  Commandments,  '  Thou 
shalt  not  covet,'  touches  the  characteristic  precept  of  the  New  Law, 
*  Thou  shalt  love  thy  neighbour  as  thyself.'  This  perfect  love,  the 
spring  of  all  individual  virtue,  is  the  only  sure  and  efiective  remedy 
for  all  social  and  political  disorders.  It  is  in  the  victory  of  the 
Christian  faith,  and  in  that^alone,  that  I  see  any  hope  for  the  rescue 
of  mankind  from  the  sorrows,  and  confusions,  and  conflicts,  which 
make  human  life  so  desolate.  It  is  man  himself  that  retjuires  to  be 
changed.  No  change  in  the  mere  external  organisation  of  society 
will  redeem  him  from  the  evil  passions  which  are  the  root  of  all  his 
miseries.  The  redemption  is  to  be  wrought  by  the  supernatural 
power  of  Christ.  '  Love  worketh  no  ill  to  his  neighbour :  therefore, 
love  is  the  fulfilling  of  the  law.'  These  ancient  commandments 
written  on  stone  shall  some  day  be  written  on  the  heart  of  man. 
God  is  Love,  and  when  all  men  are  made  ^  partakers  of  the  Divine 
nature,'  the  Moral  Law,  as  an  authoritative  restraint  on  human  pas- 
sion and  an  external  rule  of  life  will,  in  a  sense^  have  become  obso- 
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lete.  It  will  no  longer  be  revealed  to  us  in  definite  precepts,  sanc- 
tioned by  awfol  penalties  and  glorioos  rewards ;  it  will  be  revealed  in 
all  the  instincts,  affections,  and  impnlses  of  the  heart.  As  the  law 
is  the  expression  of  the  infinite  perfections  of  God,  it  is  the  prophecy 
of  the  perfection  which  we  ourselves  shall  attain  when  onr  union 
with  God  through  Christ  is  oonsummnted." 

The  Life  and  Trayels  of  George  Whitefield,  M.A.    By  James 
Paterson  Gledstone.  London :  Longmans  and  Co.   1871. 

The  Life  of  George  Whitefield  deserves  more  than  a  passing  notiee 
in  this  Journal,  and  we  purpose  shortiy  to  deal  more  at  length  with  it. 
Meanwhile  we  must  draw  the  attention  of  our  readers  to  this  carefully 
and  ably-written  memoir.  Mr.  Gledstone  chose  a  fine  subject  for 
study  when  he  took  up  the  life  of  **  the  self-sacrificing  and  catholic 
evangelist  who,  a  hundred  years  ago,  finished  in  a  strange  land  his 
travels  for  the  Gospel's  sake,  and  preached  the  last  of  those  sermons 
which,  together  with  the  true  words  of  many  of  his  brethren,  reani- 
mated the  dying  religion  of  the  whole  British  people."  He  has  com- 
pleted his  task  with  great  credit  to  himself,  and  has  laid  the  Church 
at  large  under  obligations  to  him,  for  presenting  this  worthy  memorial 
of  a  man  whose  love  for  all  explained  his  willing  labour  for  all ;  and 
the  benefit  of  whose  unparalleled^  ministrations  are  shared  by  the 
Churches  alike  of  this  land  and  of  America.  Mr.  Gledstone  has 
caught  the  sentiment  of  his  own  beautiful  words :  **  The  wealth 
of  a  good  heart  is  for  the  enriching  of  the  world.'*  We  must 
express  our  admiration  of  the  spirit  in  which  the  book  is  written. 
No  one  can  read  it  without  feeling  that  the  author  has  a  thorough 
sympathy  with  his  subject ;  and  although  there  were  many  oppor- 
tunities for  revealing  his  own  bias  of  thought,  he  has,  with  singular 
care  and  almost  entire  success,  guarded  himself  from  being  betrayed. 
Sometimes  this  seems  to  have  been  done  only  by  violence.  Mr.  Gled- 
stone has  communed  in  a  good  sense  with  the  spirit  of  the  departed. 
That  his  best  feelings  have  been  stirred  by  the  study  of  his  subject  does 
not  surprise  us,  for  the  simple  reading  of  his  own  pages  must  do  this  for 
anyone.  Whitefield's  spirit  was  pure  and  contagious :  Mr.  Gledstone 
is  the  better  for  his  new  friendship.  The  book  bears  testimony  to 
the  assertion  of  the  preface :  ''  I  have  striven  to  put  the  man,  rather 
than  his  creed,  upon  the  pages  of  this  book.*'  And  yet  Whitefield's 
creed  underlies  the  whole  man.  His  life  was  the  embodiment  of 
a  creed — a  creed  of  simple  elements,  sometimes  conflicting  ones. 
There  was  one  mighty  impulse  of  a  true  creed — a  most  real  belief. 
He  saw  the  imminent  peril  of  men  ;  he  saw  the  infinite  love  of  God. 
Mr.  Gledstone  troly  says :  **  Whitefi eld's  love  to  God  and  love  to 
man — one  love — constitute  the  explanation  of  his  personal  character 
and  of  his  life's  labours."  We  commend  the  faithful  endeavour  **io 
find  out  and  lay  bare  the  real  fountain  of  his  never-failing  and  ex- 
ultant joy ;  of  his  fiery  but  gentle  zeal ;  of  his  universal  charity."  We 
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also  give  onr  anihor  credit  for  trying,  when  Whitefield  was  in  conflict 
with  others,  *<  to  do  justice  to  both  sides.** 

Making  an  ahnost  inappreciable  abatement  for  a  little  confosion 
in  historic  order  in  a  few  places,  perhaps  not  always  avoidable,  we 
must  more  strongly  express  onr  disappointment  that  the  last  twenty 
years  of  the  Life  should  have  received  '*  but  slight  notice  '*  in  com- 
parison with  that  given  to  earlier  years.  We  cannot  accept  the 
justification  that ''  ihey  simply  witnessed  the  steady  growth  of  enter- 
prises previously  begun,  and  of  personal  qualities  previously  dis- 
played.*' That  steady  growth  of  personal  qualities  we  particularly 
desired  to  see.  The  face,  the  character,  is  Uie  product  of  the  entire 
history.  The  latest  lines  are  the  most  delicate.  Alas !  some  of 
these  are  wanting. 

We  are  sorry  to  have  to  say  this  of  a  ''  Life  *'  which  has  so  greatly 
charmed  us ;  to  it  we  hope  soon  to  return,  and  may,  perhaps,  And 
occasion  to  modify  our  judgment.  To  Mr.  Gledstone  we  record  our 
thanks  for  this  timely  production.  Young  ministers  will  do  well  to 
form  an  acquaintance  with  a  man  whose  spirit  they  may  seek,  whose 
zeal  they  may  emulate,  but  whose  methods  may  be  beyond  their 
reach.  And  older  men  will  be  glad  to  revive  their  best  sympathies 
by  approaching  one  of  the  most  saintly  servants  the  Church  has 
ever  known ;  one  whose  labours  had  their  success  most  widely  in 
the  multitudes  he  was  the  instrument  of  blessing;  but  which  had 
their  success  most  beautifully  in  the  completeness  with  which  their 
principles  were  embodied  in  himself.  To  them  and  to  others  we  feel 
we  can  only  be  doing  good  service  by  calling  their  attention  to  this 
most  admirable  biography. 

Wesley  his  own  Biographer.  Being  Illastrations  of  bis 
Character,  Labours,  and  Achievements.  From  his  own 
Journals  and  Letters.  With  an  Introduction  by  George 
Stringer  Bowe.  London :  Elliot  Stock.  1871. 
Chables  Lamb  once,  in  reading  a  book,  met  with  the  following 
marginal  note  :  *'  The  beauty  of  this  passage  is  too  apparent  to  need 
a  comment.'*  Lamb  added,  **  Then  why  give  it  one  ?**  This  occurs 
to  us  as  we  read  the  title  of  this  book.  **  Wesley  his  own  Biogra- 
pher !  **  Then  why  write  a  book  about  him  ?  And  the  question 
is  pertinent  just  now,  when  lives  of  Wesley  threaten  to  multiply 
fast  and  thick  as  falling  leaves  in  autumn.  We  do  not  intend 
the  slightest  reflection,  nay,  we  do  not  fall  short  of  the  fullest 
appreciation  of  the  labours  of  those  who  have  lately  given  to 
the  public,  each  one  according  to  the  bent  of  his  purpose,  lives 
of  Wesley,  while  we  make  the  remark  suggested  by  the  title  of  this 
book.  Wesley  is  his  own  biographer  as  no  one  else  can  be.  True, 
as  Mr.  Bowe  remarks,  he  cannot  be  this  completely,  and  we  do  not 
speak  thus  to  dry  the  pen  of  anyone  who  aspires  to  join  the  goodly 
cluster  of  Wesley's  biographers  already  known.  Still,  we  hold  that 
he  has  spoken  for  himself  as  no  one  else  is  ever  likely  to  speak  for 
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him.  His  works  are  known  among  us,  and  they  bear  witness  of  him. 
Wesley,  in  the  broad  outlines  of  his  character  and  in  its  finer  feafcoies, 
in  his  spirit  of  zeal  for  God  and  of  devotion  to  the  highest  interests 
of  men,  in  his  high  philanthropy  of  sonl  and  his  self-denying 
labonrs, — in  fine,  in  his  own  unique  individuality,  is  vividly  pour- 
trayed  to  us  through  the  results,  direct  and  indirect,  of  his  life's 
writing  and  toil.  His  monument  is  everywhere.  His  <'  autograph  is 
as  simple  "  as  the  Methodist  Churches  in  England  and  America,  as 
simple  as  modern  Missionary  enterprises  throughout  the  world  I  His 
influence  is  felt  where  his  hand  is  not  recognised. 

And  as  time  scatters  the  clouds  of  prejudice,  which  have  concealed 
Wesley  from  view,  his  name  will  become  more  and  more  precious, 
his  many-sided  life  and  labours  more  and  more  valued;  and  this, 
not  because  of  the  books  which  are,  or  shall  be,  written,  but  because 
of  what  he  did,  and  of  what  is  being,  and  shall  be  done,  by  virtue  of 
the  spirit  which  he  breathed,  and  of  the  impulse  which  he  gave  to 
spiritual  thought  and  activity.  In  saying  this  we  do  not  deny  or  un- 
derrate the  value  of  book-biographies ;  we  only  suggest  that  these 
are  not  the  only,  nor  even  the  best,  biographies  which  such  men  as 
Wesley  command.  And  we  hail  the  volume  before  us,  not  only 
because  of  its  chaste  style  and  appearance,  but  also  for  its  intrinsic 
value.  These  selections  are  carefully  and  wisely  made,  and  will  give 
many  an  insight  into  his  life,  travels,  and  ministry,  who  would  never 
be  likely  to  read  his  journals.  The  headings  also  give  fresh  interest 
and  value 'to  the  book.  Of  themselves  they  convey  information,  e.g. 
"  Wesley's  Notes  on  the  New  Testament  the  result  of  sickness." 
We  are  confident  that  this  book  will  render  good  service  to  the 
memory  and  the  reputation  of  Wesley. 

The  Sayings  of  the  Great  Forty  Days  between  the  Resurrec- 
tion and  Ascension,  regarded  as  the  Outlines  of  the 
Kingdom  of  God.  In  Five  Discourses.  With  an  Exami- 
nation of  Mr.  Newman's  Theory  of  Developments.  By 
George  Moberly,  D.C.L.,  Bishop  of  Salisbury.  Fourth 
Edition.  Bivingtons :  London,  Oxford  and  Cambridge. 
1871. 

We  do  not  know  when  the  third  edition  of  this  work  was  pub- 
lished, but  no  change  has  been  made  or  addition  since  the  second 
edition  was  issued  in  the  end  of  1845  or  the  beginning  of  1846. 
Then  Mr.  Newman  had  just  gone  over  to  the  Church  of  Bome, 
and  Dr.  Moberly  wrote  a  long  preface  to  this  second  edition  in 
opposition  to  that  *'  Theory  of  Developments  "  which  impelled  Mr. 
Newman  to  make  his  passage  from  the  Anglican  to  the  Boman  Church. 
Some  things  in  this  preface  are  quite  refreshing,  as  coining  from  the 
Bishop  of  Salisbury,  and  we  only  wonder,  that,  with  his  rigid  Anglican 
bigotry,  he  could  commit  himself  even  so  far ;  e.g. — 

''The  Church  is  in  all  the  world;   and  its  authority  is  in  the 
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presence  of  the  Lord.  The  essential  Chnroh  is  there,  whereso- 
ever two  or  three  are  duly  gathered  in  the  Sacred  Name. 
The  Universal  Ghnrch  comprehends  all  these  portions,  thongh 
they  he  scattered  on  the  earth,  and  even,  if  it  so  he,  to  their 
own  great  loss  and  diminution  of  hlessing  and  grace,  he  dis- 
united externally,  and  refuse  mutual  communion  and  the  inter- 
change  of  Christian   offices  of  love." 

Though  of  course  we  should  interpret  these  words  in  one 
sense  and  the  Bishop  would  understand  them  in  another,  yet, 
as  they  lie,  they  may  he  said  to  he  a  fairly  catholic  definition  of 
the  Church  of  Christ. 

We  have  not  space  for  any  analysis  of  the  argument  of  the 
hook  itself,  and  perhaps  it  is  unnecessary.  Dr.  Moberl/s 
ohject  is  to  show  ^at  *<the  outlines  of  the  Constitution  and 
Powers  of  the  Church  were  laid  down,  not  (as  it  would  seem) 
without  something  of  systematic  completeness,  by  Our  Holy  Lord 
Himself."  Li  pursuance  of  this  object  he  makes  the  assumption 
that  there  is  an  "  essential  difference  between  the  sayings  of  Our 
Lord  before  and  after  the  Resurrection,*'  that  *'  the  Institution  of 
Holy  Baptism  was  reserved  till  after  the  Resurrection,  that  it  might  be 
understood  that  the  grace  of  Regeneration  had  been  won  in 
the  Resurrection ; "  and  he  lays  down  the,  as  he  puts  it,  falla- 
cious principle  that  all  the  older  Scriptures,  including  Our  Lord's 
teachings  during  His  public  ministry,  must  <<  fall  within  and  be 
consistent  with  the  great  sayings  of  the  forty  days,"  and  that 
the  **  later  Apostolic  writings,  usages,  and  institutions,  will  supply 
the  genuine  and  inspired  commentary  upon  these  sayings  themselves;" 
it  being  understood  throughout,  of  course,  that  the  sayings,  with 
everything  preceding  and  following,  be  interpreted  and  applied 
according  to  the  desire  of  the  good  Bishop.  And  so  it  is  proved 
to  demonstration,  if  men  will  but  close  their  eyes  and  submit,  that 
there  is  but  one  Holy  Apostolic  Church — the  Anglican,  with  an 
inclination  of  sympathy  towards  Rome,  and  that  the  Grace  of  Salva- 
tion can  be  conveyed  only  through  the  sacraments  as  administered 
by  its  ministers,  who  alone  are  the  true  literal  and  official  successors  of 
the  Apostles.  When  will  the  film  of  bigoted  ecclesiasticism  cease  to 
obscure  the  vision  of  learned  and  even  good  men  ? 

Original  Sin.    An  Essay  on  the  Fall.     By  James  Frame. 
Second  Edition.    London :  Longmans,  Green,  and  Go. 

''This  treatise  was  first  published  in  1858."  '< Local  circum- 
stances "  led  the  author  to  write  at  first,  and  we  suppose  the  locality 
referred  to  is  not  much  given  to  change,  and  that  the  fixity  of  its  cir- 
cumstances has  led  Mr.  Frame  to  keep  his  face  fixed,  steadily  looking 
at  that  on  which  he  looked  some  eighteen  years  ago.  Only  thus  can 
we  understand  the  reproduction  of  this  book  with  no  more  change 
than  is  involved  in  **  a  good  many  additions  "  and  **  a  few  correc- 
tions."    The  author  should  have  changed  his  position,  should  have 
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used  a  more  powerfnl  lens,  have  looked  at  the  subject  in  its  various 
bearings,  and  not  in  its  relation  to  one  or  two  antiquated  dogmas  or 
fanciful  assumptions  merely.  He  might  then  have  given  as  some 
chapters  on  ''Original  Sin*'  more  suited  to  the  times,  in  better 
keeping  with  his  own  \'iews  of  ''  The  Means  '*  and  «  The  Method  of 
Cure,"  and,  what  is  most  of  all  important,  in  harmony  with  the 
teachings  of  Holy  Scripture ;  which  teachings  he  has  not,  in  his 
argument,  used  either  so  fully  or  so  fairly  as  he  should  have  done. 
His  exposition  of  St.  Paul's  teaching  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans  is 
very  short-sighted,  while  his  comment  on  Ps.  H.  5  would  surely  never 
have  been  made  if  he  had  not  first  set  up  his  theory  and  then  come 
to  the  Bible  to  beg  for  support.  Mr.  Frame's  motive  for  writing  this 
book  seems  to  lie  in  the  horror  with  which  he  regards  two  things — 
the  one  a  fanciful  assumption,  the  other  a  baseless  dogma.  He 
assumes  that  the  **  human  species  was  destined  to  exist,  even  though 
no  Saviour  had  been  provided,"  and  that,  in  this  case,  according  to 
the  commonly-accepted  doctrine  of  ''  Original  Sin,"  the  whole  race, 
however  numerous  and  endless,  must  have  been  under  condenmation 
and  death.  The  thought  of  this  appals  him,  and  we  are  sorry  for  it, 
because  he  need  not  have  harboured  the  thought  at  all.  We  cannot 
tell  what  would  have  happened,  and  we  are  safe  only  when  we  keep 
to  what  has.  Then,  he  abhors  the  notion  that  children  who  die  in 
infancy  must  perish  everlastingly,  and  he  thinks  they  must,  if 
possessed  of  a  depraved  nature  jthxough  the  fall  of  Adam.  He  does 
not  seem  to  see  that  participation  on  the  one  side  is  and  must  be  equal 
with  participation  on  the  other  :  that  '*  as  in  Adam  all  die,  even  so  in 
Christ  shall  all  be  made  alive," — that  if  children  di&  spiritually 
through  Adam,  they  are  made  alive  spiritually  by  Christ.  And  so  he 
writes,  finding  the  strength  of  his  position  in  the  fancied  strength  of 
that  system  of  theology  whose  dogmas  have  shocked  him  rather  than 
in  any  heartfelt  confidence  that  his  position  is  safe,  or  the  arguments 
he  adduces  for  its  support  impregnable. 

Original  sin  was  Adam's  first  transgression  of  the  Law ;  that  sin 
was  imputed  to  his  posterity,  so  as  to  subject  them  to  mortality. 
This  is  the  proposition :  *'  When  Adam  sinned  he  became  a  totaUy 
depraved  being ; "  but  the  sole  consequence  to  us  is,  bodily  death 
with  that  which  precedes  it  as  precursory  suffering.  There  is  to  us 
no  imputation  of  sin,  because  we  cannot  be  actually  guilty  of  Adam's 
sin  ;  nor  has  **  moral  pollution  been  imputed  to  the  race ; "  but  there 
is  ** imputation  of  punishment:  "  **  what  was  punishment,  however, 
to  Adam,  is,  properly  speaking,  only  suffering  to  his  posterity."  A 
nice  distinction  1  And  this  suffering  is  only  in  the  body.  Some  of 
the  arguments  used  to  sustain  this  proposition  would,  if  well  sus- 
tained by  the  author,  have  carried  him  further,  e.g.  ''  The  death  of 
the  body  and  the  li^e  of  the  soul  flow  respectively  from  Adam  and 
Christ."  True ;  but  the  life  of  the  body  also  wUl  be  restored  by 
Christ ;  what  is  there  to  forbid  the  completion  of  the  analogy,  and 
the  assertion  that  the  soul  has  suffered  through  Adam's  sin  as  well  as 
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the  body.  The  argument  from  the  righteonsness  of  Christ  is  also 
very  defective.  We  are  sanctified  as  well  as  justified  by  Christ ;  and 
the  analogy  between  Adam  and  Christ,  as  the  federal  representatives 
of  the  race,  requires  the  doctrine  of  derived  depravity  of  soul  to 
make  it  complete  and  fall.  This  part  of  the  case  is  left  in  a  very 
impotent  state.  Adam  *'  became  a  totally  depraved  being,  and  from 
his  day  to  the  present  depravity  has  been  universal  among  his 
posterity ;  "  yet  it  is  a  '*  monstrous  absurdity "  to  suppose  that 
'<  spiritual  death  is  an  element  in  the  penalty." 

The  proposition  resulting  to  be  dealt  with  is,  that  the  depravity  so 
universal  and  manifest  is  to  be  traced  to  the  ''  vitiated  constitution  *' 
of  body  which  we  inherit,  and  which  acts  injuriously  upon  the  soul, 
thus  being  <'the  chief  cause  of  the  early  and  universal  development 
of  moral  evil  and  a  perverse  disposition."  To  commend  this,  the 
writer  labours  hard  to  show  that  the  soul  cannot  be  innately  corrupt, 
because  it  is  the  creation  of  God.  But  his  strong  argument  does 
not  help  him  out  of  the  difficulty,  for  he  holds  that  God  makes  the 
body,  and  that  the  body  produces  evil  in  the  life ;  and  so,  following 
his  guidance,  we  have  to  take  but  another  step  and  we  come  to  the 
conclusion  he  is  determined  to  avoid — that  God  is  the  Author  of  sin. 
This  book  is  an  illustration  of  the  difficulties  which  trouble  a  man 
when,  in  order  to  escape  certain  dreaded  consequences,  he  frames  a 
theory,  and  then  assures  himself  that  its  adoption  is  the  only  means 
of  escape  possible.  If  we  understand  them  aright,  we  accept  no  one 
of  the  dogmas  and  shadows  which  the  author  fights  so  strenuously,  and 
we  no  more  accept  his  theory.  The  doctrine  of  **  original  sin  "  needs 
to  be  commended  to  men  of  thought  and  culture  in  these  days,  but 
certainly  not  in  the  way  here  attempted. 

Man  next  to  God  in  His  Original  Status  and  Final  Destiny. 

A  Plea  for  Eedemption.  London  :  Longmans,  Green  and 

Co.  1870. 
This  writer  "  expects  obloquy  and  scorn.'*  We  suppose  this  is  the 
reason  he  has  withheld  his  name.  Why  he  should  look  for  such 
treatment  we  scarcely  know,  unless  the  expectation  be  prompted  by 
the  consciousuess  of  desert.  Certainly  he  indulges  in  several  reflec- 
tions without  distinction  and  without  mercy.  **  The  professed 
teachers  of  the  Bible  have  all  defiled  themselves  with  errors,"  and 
are  called  upon  to  repent.  If  they  do  not  obey  the  call,  some  of 
them  may  give  him  measure  for  measure.  We  ourselves  think  that 
a  man  who  spurns  traditionalism  so  thoroughly,  who  complains  that 
*'  the  Bible  has  been  forced  to  accommodate  itself  to  theories,"  that 
''  texts  have  been  wrested  from  their  connection,"  and  who  pleads 
for  the  ''simple  Bible,"  should  have  been  more  candid  in  tho 
announcement  of  his  subject,  and  have  shown  less  anxiety  to  mako 
the  Scriptures  support  his  notions.  If  ever  a  theory  was  precon- 
ceived and  then  brought  to  the  Bible  to  demand  support,  it  is  in  this 
case.    And  the  title  of  the  book  is  quite  misleading.     It  is  called. 
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*^  A  Plea  for  Bedemption."  It  is,  in  fact,  a  plea  for  annihilation ! 
The  writer  assaolts  the  doctrine  of  everlasting  pnnishoient,  and 
teaches  '^  The  Ultimate  Extinction  of  Evil "  and  the  total  annihilation 
of  all  evil  persons.  He  seeks  to  oommend  his  teaching  by  the 
assertion  that  man  was  not  made  immortal ;  that  i ''  death  means 
extinction  of  being ; "  that  the  doctrine  of  eternal  punishment  is 
revolting,  and  only  *' upheld  by  class  interests  ;  **  and  that  it  has  no 
foundation  either  in  Scripture  or  reason.  Though  we  cannot  here  write 
at  large,  our  readers  may  be  interested  in  some  of  the  positions 
he  takes,  and  in  a  sample  of  his  powers  of  Biblical  criticism. 
He  maintains  that  the  creation  of  man  was  a  necessity ;  his  fall,  a 
necessity ;  his  redemption,  a  necessity.  As  to  the  creation  of  man, 
he  must  have  been  made  fallible,  changeable,  and  therefore  mortal. 
''  He  could  not  be  made  innately,  and  in  his  own  nature,  immortal. 
It  would  be  a  third  way  of  creating  a  God."  And  the  author  does 
not  see  that  this  remark  lies  equally  against  the  immortality  of  man, 
as  h€  believes  it  to  be  imparted.  He  tells  us  that  man  became  a 
Uving  soul — ''  nephesh  is  equivalent  to  animal  life,  whether  of  m^n  or 
of  any  of  the  lower  animals."  Then  observe :  ''  After  his  creation  he 
received  superadded  grace  in  the  bestowal  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  God 
breathed,  &g.  This  breath  of  life  is  not  the  nephesh,  .  .  .  but  it  is  the 
heshammah  (!)  of  life."  "  After  his  creation  "  forsooth  1  And  this 
is  what  our  anonymous  author  calls  coming  simply  to  the  Bible.  His 
exposition  of  Psalm  viii.  is  simple  to  absurdity.  If  he  will  allow  a 
slight  addition,  one  remark  he  makes  has  our  cordial  approval :  "If  we 
were  to  mangle  other  books  as  we  do  God's  Book,  what  a  jumble  we 
should  make  of  them  I "  We  should,  especially  if  we  mangled  as  it 
is  done  here.  Our  author  says,  ''a  theological  Bacon"  is  needed. 
We  have  only  to  say  that  we  have  marked  no  sign  of  his  appearance 
while  reading  this  essay;  we  have  not  even  found  that  which  the 
writer  ventures  to  hope  may  be  found :  *'  the  acorn  from  which  such 
an  oak  may  grow." 

The  Life  of  the  Rev.  Joseph  Wood,  with  Extracts  from  his 
Diajy.  By  the  Rev.  Henry  W.  Williams,  Author  of  "  An 
Exposition  of  St.  Paul's  Epistle  to  the  Romans/'  &c. 
London  :  Wesleyan  Conference  Ofl&ce.    1871. 

Anyone  looking  at  the  portrait  prefixed  to  this  volume  would 
expect  the  memoir  of  a  man  of  pure  mind,  of  large  and  generous 
sympathies,  a  man  rigorous  in  principle  and  earnest  in  labour.  It  is 
even  so.  Joseph  Wood  was  a  Methodist  minister,  and  of  a  good  type. 
Early  the  subject  of  religious  fear,  and  guided  by  religious  principles, 
his  youth  was  unstained  by  evil  habits.  He  grew  up  to  be  a  pure- 
minded,  saintly  man.  His  mind  was  cultured  by  early  training  and  by 
subsequent  study,  especially  of  the  Sacred  Scriptures,  which  he  dili- 
gently and  systematically  read  in  the  original  tongues.  Of  the  character 
of  his  preaching  httle  is  said ;  but  from  the  recorded  eflfects  of  it,  it 
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is  easy  to  see  that  it  was  in  the  highest  degree  nsefdl.  His  labour 
was  vezy  great.  Carried  along  by  one  controlling  porpose,  he  seems 
to  have  lost  no  opportunity  of  urging,  alike  upon  congregations  and 
individuals,  the  necessity  of  conversion  from  sin,  and  of  devotion  to  a 
godly  life.  As  a  pastor  he  appeared  to  great  advantage.  With  per- 
severing energy  and  much  painstaking  he  endeavoured  to  guard  the 
interests  of  every  member  of  the  several  churches  which  came  under 
bis  pastoral  care.  For  this  he  sacrificed  the  pleasures  of  literary 
pursuits;  though  his  thirst  for  knowledge  is  properly  described  as 
quenchless.  Mr.  Williams  in  his  remarks  on  Mr.  Wood's  preaching, 
has  pointed  out,  with  a  very  just  discrimination,  that  the  sacrifice 
was  not  his  alone.  Between  public  preaching,  pastoral  visitation, 
and  private  devotion,  this  good  man  seems  to  have  divided  his  entire 
time  and  strength. 

Mr.  Wood's  brethren  in  the  ministry  and  his  numerous  friends  in 
the  Methodist  Connexion  will  be  grateful  to  Mr.  Williams  for  the 
taste  and  skill  with  which  he  has  complied  these  beautiful  memoiials 
of  his  '*  beloved  friend.'* 

A  Manaal  for  Young  Christians.  Being  a  Guide  to  their  Path, 
Position,  and  Service.  By  Edward  Dennett.  London : 
EUiot  Stock.    1871. 

A  BOOK  nicely  got  up,  written  in  a  genial,  Christian  spirit,  with  an 
evident  desire  and  aim  to  render  good  service  to  young  Christians. 
We  cannot,  however,  commend  all  the  teachings  of  this  instructor, 
e.g.  ''  Every  believer  is  a  child  of  God.  Not  a  child  by  adoption,  but 
a  child  by  birth  and  nature.  The  term  adoption  is  misleacUng.*' 
Such  exposition  of  Scripture  as  this,  especially  in  the  light  of  the 
purpose  it  is  meant  to  serve,  is  misleading  beyond  all  question.  No 
competent  person  unprejudiced  by  theories  could  say  we  are  not  the 
children  of  God  by  adoption.  So,  notwithstanding  some  excellent 
instructions  and  counsels  in  it,  we  cannot  present  this  *'  Manual  "  as 
a  safe  guide  to  the  young. 

An  Earnest  Pastorate.  Memorials  of  the  Bev.  Alexander 
Leitch,  M.A.,  Minister  of  the  South  Church,  Stirling. 
By  the  Rev.  Norman  L.  Walker,  Author  of  "  Life  in  the 
Spirit,"  "Christ  at  Sychar,"  &c.  Edinburgh:  Andrew 
Elliot.     1871. 

Cabefullt  written  memorials  of  a  good  and  useful  minister  of  the 
Gospel :  a  man,  we  are  told,  who  never  delivered  one  set  speech  in 
the  General  Assembly ;  who  contributed  nothing  to  the  literature  of 
his  country ;  with  whose  very  name,  it  is  possible,  many  of  his  own 
brethren  were  little  familiar,  but  who  gained  the  singular  distinction 
of  spending  a  long  life  in  *'  single-minded  devotion  to  the  glory  of 
God,  and  the  highest  good  of  his  fellow-men."     There  is  an  especial 
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interest  in  the  book  as  the  history  of  a  fervent  Evangelist  appearing 
at  a  time  when,  in  the  Church  of  Scotland,  "  Moderatism  overspread 
the  land,"  and  when  **  the  Evangelical  party  had  scarcely  begun  to 
lift  up  its  head."  He  lived  to  witness  and  to  help  forward  a  great 
revival  of  religion.  One  of  the  Saceders  from  the  Established 
Church,  he  took  part  in  the  trials,  and  afterwards  the  triumphs  of  the 
Free  Kirk  of  Scotland.  The  separate  incidents  of  this  life  are  not  in 
themselves  sufficiently  important  to  claim  attention  ;  but  they  are  so 
woven  together  as  to  present  a  nseful  examP^©  of  the  way  in  which 
it  is  possible,  without  displaying  very  brilliant  gifts,  to  win  high 
honour  in  the  faith  and  service  of  Jesus  Christ, 

Symbols  of  Christ.  By  Charles  Stanford.  London :  Hodder 
and  Stoaghton. 

The  re-issue  of  a  most  excellent  book ;  the  manifold  preciousness  of 
Christ  as  a  Saviour  is  presented  on  its  pages  in  words  of  remarkable 
simplicity,  purity,  and  beauty. 

The  Work  of  the  Christian  Preacher.  By  the  Eev.  Thomas 
Jones, .  Swansea.  London  :  Hodder  and  Stoughton. 
1871. 

This  is  an  address  delivered  from  the  chair  of  the  Congregational 
Union  of  England  and  Wales  at  the  Annual  Meeting  in  May  last. 
It  is  a  manly,  vigorous,  comprehensive  address,  couched  in  eloquent 
terms.  We  strongly  urge  its  perusal  by  those,  the  nature  and  method 
of  whose  sacred  work  it  very  impressively  discusses. 
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III.    MISCELLANEOUS. 

The  English  Colonisation  of  America  during  the  Seventeenth 
Century.  By  Edward  D.  Neill,  Consul  of  the  United  States 
of  America  at  Dublin.    London  :  Strahan  and  Co.     1871. 

Fbom  the  14th  of  May,  1602,  when  Bartholomew  Gosnold  landed 
with  a  few  others  on  the  coast  of  what  is  now  called  Massachusetts, 
to  the  end  of  the  century,  the  history  of  the  English  Colonisation  of 
North  America  id  traced  with  a  scrnpnlous  fidelity  to  facts  and  dates. 
Good  service  is  thns  done  alike  to  present  students  and  to  future  histo- 
rians. Although  there  is  a  certain  quaintness  in  the  appearance  of  the 
whole,  arising  from  the  insertion  of  numerous  extracts  from  docu- 
ments written  two  hundred  years  ago,  yet  the  interest  of  the  story  is 
heightened  and  not  diminished,  by  the  absence  of  imaginative  scenes 
and  the  unadorned  manner  in  which  the  bare  facts  are  presented. 
This  is  so  because  no  fancy  could  equal  in  glow  of  interest  the  simple 
facts  themselves.  The  foundations  of  a  mighty  empire,  hke  the 
foundations  of  a  palace,  need  not  to  be  chiselled  with  elaborate 
ornamentation.  The  bold,  rough,  plain  blocks  best  become  the 
great  work  of  sustaining  the  rising  superstructure.  There  will  be 
room  above  for  taste,  for  fancy  and  adornment.  Nothing  could  be 
more  germane  to  the  first  histories  of  that  vast  westward  migration 
which  the  past  two  centuries  have  witnessed  than  the  record  of  the 
simple  deeds  of  the  individual  actors.  Their  dress,  their  speech, 
their  culture,  their  habits  of  life,  their  motives,  are  all  requisite  to 
enable  us  to  form  a  complete  picture.  But  the  doings  of  the  men 
we  must  have.  We  must  know  their  number,  their  rank  in  life, 
their  faults,  their  means,  their  mode  of  living ;  must  watch  them  in 
their  counsels  at  home,  must  see  them  embark,  accompany  them  on 
their  voyage,  certainly  witness  their  landing.  We  must  hear  the 
first  blow  of  the  axe ;  must  mark  their  dissensions,  and  read  their 
first  la^s.  Having  begun  with  their  beginnings,  we  may  then  watch 
their  slow  progress.  Afterwards  we  may  penetrate  to  those  hidden 
forces  of  character,  the  track  of  which  has  never  been  hidden  or 
broken  even  by  the  after  influx  of  vast  hordes  of  men  of  all  nations. 
There  were  elements  in  the  first  period  of  American  Colonisation 
traceable  to-day ;  and  we  never  form  a  just  conception  of  the  present 
condition  of  the  country  if  we  eliminate  the  characteristics  of  the 
first  age. 

We  are  the  more  pleased  with  Mr.  NeilFs  book  because  he  has  so 
largely  confined  himself  to  documentary  evidence.  It  has  recently 
been  shown  that  State  Records  and  of&cial  papers  are  more  trustworthy 
evidences  than  the  fancy  of  swift-penned  historians.     But  we  must 
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not  be  mifiTmderstood.  This  is  not  merely  a  collection  of  qnaint 
documents.  It  is  history;  history  well,  concisely,  and  effectively 
written. 

We  have  referred  to  Gosnold.  After  a  month  passed  **  in  examin- 
ing the  shores  now  conspicnons  with  the  domes  and  monuments  of 
Boston,  the  chnrch  spires  of  peaceful  villages,  and  the  tall  chimneys 
of  manufacturing  towns,"  he  re-embarked  on  the  18th  of  June,  and 
reached  home  on  the  28rd  of  July,  when  he  **  astonished  the  mer- 
cantile world,  not  only  by  the  shortness  of  his  passage  by  the  new 
route,  but  by  his  calm  and  reasonable  statement  as  to  the  healthful- 
nesB  of  the  region  visited,  and  its  capabilities  for  sustaining  an 
English-speaking  population."  Other  voyages  followed,  and  the  con- 
viction deepened  "  that  British  pride  and  interests  demanded  "  the 
separation  of  <*  the  French  settlements  on  the  St.  Lawrence,  and  the 
Spanish  plantations  near  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  by  an  Euglish  colony." 
Statesmen,  merchants,  military  officers,  and  clerg^'men  alike,  though 
from  diverse  motives,  favoured  the  scheme  ;  and  a  patent  was  sealed 
on  the  6th  of  April,  1606,  '*  for  Sir  Thomas  Gates  (an  officer  in  the 
employ  of  the  Netherlands),  Sir  George  Somes  (well  acquainted  with 
navigation),  Richard  Hakluyt  (who  had  become  prebendary  of  West- 
minster), Edward  Maria  Wingfield,  Bartholomew  Gosnold  and  others, 
'  to  reduce  a  colony  of  sundry  people  into  that  part  of  America  com- 
monly called  Virginia,'  between  the  84th  and  45th  degrees  of  north 
latitude."  Two  plantations  were  contemplated;  the  *' first  colony" 
to  settle  between  the  84tli  and  41st,  and  the  '*  second  colony*' 
were  permitted  to  plant  between  the  d8th  and  45th  degrees. 

Here  are  the  beginnings  of  things.  **  Early  in  the  winter  there 
were  gathered  a  hundred  men,  no  better  than  those  that  smrounded 
David  at  the  Cave  of  AduUam,  as  the  nucleus  of  the  colony." 

We  have  orders  copied  from  MS.  records  of  the  Virginia  Colony, 
in  the  Library  of  the  Congress  of  the  United  States,  in  which  Cap- 
tain Christopher  Newport  is  appointed  to  the  sole  charge  and  com- 
mand of  the  ''good  ship  called  the  Sarah  Constant  and  the  ship 
called  the  Good  Speed,  with  a  pinnace  called  the  Discovery,  now 
ready  victualled,  rigged,  and  furnished  for  the  said  voyage.'*  Close 
sealed  instruments,  containing  the  names  of  persons  ''appointed  to 
be  of  his  Majesty's  Council  in  the  said  country  of  Virginia,"  were 
delivered  to  the  voyagers ;  and  Newport,  Gosnold,  and  Ratdiffe,  or 
their  survivors,  were  directed  to  open  and  unseal  them  within  four- 
and-twenty  hours  after  their  arrival  upon  the  coasts  of  Virginia,  and 
to  "  declare  and  publish  unto  all  the  company  the  names  therein  set 
down,  and  that  the  persons  therein  named  are  and  shall  be  known 
and  taken  to  be  his  Majesty's  Council  of  his  first  Colony  in  Virginia 
aforesaid." 

Sundry  instructions  were  given,  shrewd  and  quaint  enough,  direct- 
ing to  the  choice  of  locality,  the  care  and  use  of  their  provisions,  the 
examination  of  the  country,  search  for  minerals,  dealings  with  the 
**  naturals,"  and  sites  for  their  cities  and  plantations.     '*  Neither 
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mnst  yon  plant  in  a  low  and  moist  place,  because  it  will  prove  nn- 
bealthfal.  Yon  shall  jadge  of  the  good  air  by  the  people,  for  some 
part  of  that  coast  where  the  lands  are  low  have  their  people  blear- 
eyed  and  with  swollen  bellies  and  legs ;  bat  if  the  natnrals  be  strong 
and  clean  made,  it  is  a  snre  sign  of  a  wholesome  soil.*'  They  are 
farther  instructed  that  "  seeing  order  is  at  the  same  price  with  con- 
fasion,  it  shall  be  advisably  done  to  set  your  houses  even,  and  by  a 
line,  that  your  street  may  have  a  good  breadth,  and  be  carried  square 
about  your  market-place,  and  every  street's  end  opening  into  it; 
that  from  thence  with  a  few  field-pieces  you  may  command  every 
street  throughout ;  which  market-place  you  may  also  fortify  if  you 
think  needful."  The  whole  closes  with  the  sage  assurance  that 
'*  the  way  to  prosper  and  achieve  good  success  is  to  make  yourselves 
all  of  one  mind,  for  the  good  of  your  country  and  your  own,  and  to 
serve  and  fear  God,  the  Giver  of  all  goodness ;  for  every  plantation 
which  our  Heavenly  Father  hath  not  planted  shall  be  rooted  out." 
So  far  Virginia  has  given  good  proof  of  being  planted  not  by  the 
hand  of  man  alone. 

As  the  hour  of  sailing  approached,  many  prayers  ascended  on 
behalf  of  the  expedition,  and  Drayton  wrote  a  spirited  ode  on  the 
occasion,  beginning : — 

*'  Ton  brave,  heroic  minds, 

Worthy  yonr  country's  name, 
That  honour  still  pursue. 
Whilst  loit'ring  hinds 
Lurk  here  at  home,  with  shame/ 
Go,  and  subdue  I" 

The  expedition  entered  "  the  broad  and  beautiful  Chesapeake  Bay  " 
on  the  26th  of  April,  1607.  The  sealed  orders  were  opened  and 
the  council  constituted,  with  Wingfield  as  President ;  and  **  on  the 
29th  a  cross  was  planted  at  Cape  Henry,  and  the  country  claimed  in 
the  name  of  King  James."  Troubles  and  strife  ensued,  which  are 
well  and  briefly  told.  Dangers  threaten  the  new  Colony,  and  the 
Company  find  it  needful  to  reorganise  matters,  and  to  place  at  the 
head  of  affairs  some  one  who  should  be  '<  above  the  temptations  of 
avarice,  actuated  by  a  lofty  patriotism,  and  anxious  to  civilise  the 
aborigines."  The  choice  fell  upon  Thomas  West,  Lord  Delaware. 
A  new  charter,  with  enlarged  privileges,  was  granted  to  the  Company ; 
and  efforts  were  made  to  induce  the  people  to  emigrate  to  the  new 
settlement.  William  S3nnonds,  preacher  of  St.  Saviour's,  in  South- 
wark,  preached  a  sermon  before  the  "  most  noble  and  worthy  ad- 
vancers of  the  standard  of  Christ  among  the  Gentiles,  the  adven- 
turers  for  the  plantation  of  Virginia."  He  uttered  hard  words  about 
the  condition  of  the  working  men  and  women  of  the  old  country, 
and-  advised  them  thus  : — "  Many  sweets  are  in  England  which  I 
know  not  how  better  to  interpret  than  to  say.  The  strong  old  bees 
do  beat  out  the  younger  to  swarm  and  hive  themselves  elsewhere. 
Take  the  opportunity,  good,  honest  labourers,  which  bring  all  the 
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honey  to  the  hive.  God  may  so  bless  you  that  a  May  swarm  is 
worth  a  king's  ransom."  From  that  day  to  this  his  words  have  been 
heeded  ;  and  the  great  and  growing  country  could  with  its  "  swarm  " 
buy  out  many  a  king.  We  have  extracts  from  another  sermon 
preached  by  William  Temple  on  the  occasion  of  Lord  Delaware 
leaving  for  the  new  colony.  It  is  rather  a  strange  medley,  but 
shows  the  spirit  of  the  times  and  the  light  in  which,  by  some  at 
least,  the  new  Colony  was  viewed.  Lord  Delaware  did  not  leave 
England  until  some  time  after  his  appointment,  and  might  not  then 
have  gone  but  for  bad  news  coming  of  the  second  expedition.  On  his 
arrival.  Captain  James  Davis,  in  charge  of  the  stockade  there,  visited 
the  fleet,  and  unfolded  a  strange  narrative,  mixed  both  with  joy  and 
sorrow.;^  Lord  Delaware  writes  :  *'l  was  heartily  glad  to  hear  the 
happiness  of  this  news,  but  it  was  seasoned  with  a  compound  of  so 
many  miseries  and  calamities,  as  no  story  ever  presented,  I  believe, 
the  wrath  and  curse  of  the  Eternal  offended  Majesty  in  greater 
measure.'* 

Lord  Delaware  found  matters  in  Jamestown  in  a  bad  plight  indeed. 
The  settlers  had  fled,  and  not  a  house  was  in  repair.  He  recalled 
the  wanderers.  He  caused  his  commission  to  be  read,  and  delivered 
a  brief  speech,  chiding  the  settlers  for  their  excess  and  indolence, 
exhorting  them  to  industry,  and  hoping  that  he  might  not  be  com- 
pelled to  draw  the  sword  of  justice  to  cut  off  delinquents.  His  flrst 
care  was  to  provide  subsistence.  "  During  the  winter  the  Indians 
and  improvident  settlers  had  killed  all  the  hogs,  '  inasmuch  as  out  of 
five  or  six  hundred  there  was  but  one  sow  left  alive  ;'  the  mares  and 
horses  had  all  been  eaten,  and  for  a  long  time  the  crow  of  the  morn- 
ing cock  and  the  cackling  of  the  hen  over  a  new-laid  egg  had  ceased.'* 

Delaware  sent  home  a  sorry  account  of  things,  and  immediately 
set  about  to  suppress  vice  by  measures  which  certainly  lacked  no 
severity.  Blasphemy  of  the  Trinity,  or  of  the  King,  and  profane 
swearing  thrice  repeated  were  punishable  with  death.  For  showing 
want  of  respect  to  a  clergyman,  public  whipping  was  inflicted,  and 
pardon  must  be  asked  in  the  church  for  three  successive  Sundays. 
For  not  attending  church  and  the  Sunday  catechetical  lesson,  Uie 
penalty  for  the  first  oflience  was  the  loss  of  a  week's  provisions ;  for 
a  second,  whipping ;  and  for  the  third,  death !  Every  colonist,  on 
arriving,  was  required  to  give  an  account  of  his  faith  to  the  clergy- 
man, and  in  default  was  daily  whipped  till  he  complied.  "  If  a 
washerwoman  stole  the  linen  of  an  employer,  she  was  publicly 
whipped.  A  baker  who  sold  loaves  below  the  standard  weight  was 
liable  to  the  loss  of  his  ears."  Matters  had  not  mended,  when  in 
1612  a  new  charter  was  granted,  giving  power  to  establish  lotteries 
for  the  benefit  of  the  settlement.  "  The  first  pubHc  drawing  of 
prizes,  to  the  amount  of  £5,000,  took  place  on  the  29th  of  June, 
1612,  *in  a  new-built  house  at  the  west  end  of  St.  Paul's,  London.'  '* 
This  charter  caused  great  jealousy,  and  led  to  a  debate  in  the  House 
of  Commons,  when  a  member,  named  Middleton,  "  stated  that  the 
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Company  were  willing  to  yield  up  their  patent,  that  it  had  not  been 
their  intention  to  use  it  otherwise  than  for  the  good  of  all  parties ; 
and  confessed  that  there  had  been  some  miscarriages."  He  also 
declared  ''  that  the  shopkeepers  of  London,  in  exchange  for  their 
goods,  received  tobacco  instead  of  coin,  which  was  injurious  to  the 
commonwealth  ;  that  many  of  the  divines  now  smelt  of  tobacco,  and  ^ 
that  poor  men  at  night  spent  fourpence  of  their  day's  wages  in  smoke, 
and  he  wished  that  the  patent  might* be  damned,  and  an  Act  of 
Parliament  passed  for  the  government  of  the  Colony  by  a  Company.'  ** 

An  amusing  scene  is  witnessed  when  a  petition  was  presented  in 
the  House  of  Commons,  by  **  the  eminent  Bichard  Martin,"  who 
wandered  off  into  reproofs  and  counsels,  for  which  he  was,  on  the 
following  day,  **  arrainged  "  at  the  bar  of  the  House  for  contempt.  On 
bended  knee  the  witty  jurist  confessed  all  to  be  liable  to  error,  he 
particularly  so ;  that  he  was  not  in  love  with  enror,  and  as  willing  as 
any  man  to  be  divorced  from  it ;  that  *^  he  digressed  from  the  subject, 
and  was  like  a  ship  that  cutteth  the  cable  and  putteth  to  sea,  for  he 
cut  his  memory  and  trusted  to  his  invention." 

The  death  of  Lord  Delaware  follows,  and  the  appointment  and 
subsequent  displacement  of  Captain  Samuel  Argall,  Deputy-governor 
of  Virginia,  *'  who,  for  his  services  against  the  friends  of  popular 
rights,  was  knighted  in  1622  by  King  James,"  The  very  interesting 
story  of  Pocahontas  and  her  companions  completes  the  first  portion 
of  the  history  of  the  Southern  Colony. 

But  we  must  not  tell  too  much  of  the  story.  We  have  stayed  our 
hand  just  before  the  account  of  the  first  years  of  the  North  Colony  ; 
the  introduction  of  the  names  of  William  Brewster  and  the  Leyden 
Nonconformists,  and  the  sailing  of  the  Mayflower ,  opening  an 
era  of  interest  peculiar  to  itself. 

The  following  words,  on  the  religious  condition  of  the  States  at  a 
later  period,  close  a  work  which  we  most  cordially  recommend  to 
students  of  the  history  of  the  great  Western  nation,  and  for  which  we 
thank  the  painstaking  and  able  consul,  the  editor: — 

**  While  at  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century  the  Church  of 
England  was  firmly  estabUshed  in  Maryland  and  Virginia,  under  the 
auspices  of  the  devoted  Bray  and  Blair,  yet  it  could  not  progress  in 
the  Southern  Colonies.  Educated  men  were  fewer  in  these  colonies 
than  in  the  Northern,  and  were  generally  lovers  of  pleasure  and 
8Co£fers  at  religion.  Anderson,  the  accurate  historian  of  the  Colonial 
Church,  remarks : — *  Wealthy  planters  became  notorious  for  their 
indulgence  of  dissolute  and  idle  habits,  and  passed  most  of  their  time 
in  drinking  and  card-playing,  at  horse-races  and  cock-fights.  Their 
slaves,  and  servants,  and  other  classes  of  the  population,  were  not 
slow  to  copy.'  The  slave  colonies  were  only  saved  from  mate- 
rialism and  licentiousness  by  the  advent  of  enthusiastic  Methodists, 
who,  with  little  education,  but  undoubted  piety,  with  no  possessions 
but  a  Bible,  horse  and  saddle-bags,  rode  through  the  sparsely  settled 
districts,  and,  stopping  in  front  of  country  stores,  or  upon  the  green 
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lawn  of  the  conrt-house,  declared,  with  a  terrible  eamestne^,  thai 
men  were  living  on  the  brink  of  hell,  and  that  they  most  all  appear 
before  the  judgment-seat  of  Christ.  The  imaginative  and  emotional 
African  shook  vrith  fear,  as  these  glowing  men  grossly  portrayed  the 
horrible  future  of  a  lost  soul.  The  roue  and  debauche  were  first 
enraged  and  scurrilous,  but  became  silent  and  thoughtful,  and  the  old 
planters  forbade  these  noisy  fanatics,  as  they  deemed  them,  to  enter 
their  gateways.  In  spite  of  difficulties,  Wesleyanism  made  r^id 
advances,  and  drew  away  the  people  from  the  parish  churches,  and 
became  the  controlling  religion  of  the  late  Slave  States  of  North 
America.  But  while  the  Church  of  England  was  declining  in  the 
Southern,  it  gained  ground  in  the  Middle  and  Northern  Colonies,  from 
the  fact,  4;hat  in  these  was  a  class  of  educated  and  thoughtful  persons, 
who  found  Quakerism  and  Presbyterianism  either  too  cold  or  intel- 
lectual, and  the  liturgy  of  the  Church  of  England  a  devotional  form  of 
public  worship,  and  the  Thirty-nine  Articles  a  more  satisfactory 
expression  of  the  doctrines  of  the  Sacred  Scriptures  than  the  elaborate 
chapters  of  ponderous  confessions  of  faith." 

We  thus  introduce  to  our  readers  a  work  of  almost  thrilling  interest ; 
a  history  cast  in  a  new  mould  ;  one  which,  we  doubt  not,  will  take 
its  place,  as  it  deserves  to  do,  amongst  the  standard  histories  of  oar 
day. 

Her  Own  Fault.    By  Mrs.  J.  K.  Spender.  Three  Vols.   Hurst 
and  Blackett.    1871. 

Hebe  is  a  work  of  fiction  by  one  whose  pen  has  enriched  sevend 
numbers  of  this  Journal,  and  whose  former  book,  Brothers-in-LaWj  of 
which  we  gave  a  notice  when  it  appeared,  has  won  high  commenda- 
tion from  the  reviewers.  The  special  circumstances  of  the  case  must 
be  our  apology  for  departing  from  the  rule  which  ordinarily  exclndes 
such  works  from  the  range  of  our  notice  in  these  brief  morsels  of 
criticism.  The  story  of  Her  Own  Fault  is  not  so  well  contrived  as 
BrotJiers'in-LaWj  but  the  power  of  writing,  both  moral  and  imagi- 
native, has  gained  a  larger  development.  We  are  sorry  that  Mn. 
Spender  seems  to  be  too  grave  to  illustrate  in  her  writing  the  old 
adage  about  being  ''merry  and  wise;'*  we  regret  that  her  genius 
appears,  as  yet,  not  to  have  lent  itself  to  the  play  of  humour*  Her 
colouring  is  rich  and  tender,  but  the  most  splendid  of  her  scenes 
have  a  tinge  of  what  is  sorrowful,  and  the  general  effect  of  the 
painting  is  too  sombre.  Here  are  three  chief  female  characters  :  one, 
splendidly  endowed  and  with  noble  impulses,  is  yet  blighted  for  life, 
stranded  in  melancholy  and  frigid  disappointment,  and  barely  saved 
from  tragic  heart- wreck,  all  because  of  her  mere  pride  of  will  and 
self-assertion ;  a  second  is  out-right  heart-broken  by  a  villain ;  the 
third,  after  a  sad  and  weary  ordeal,  finds  well-deserved  and  perfect 
heart's-ease  and  life-work,  only  to  see  her  noble  husband  fading  from 
her  into  death,  after  a  short  twelve  months  of  mairied  bliss.     There 
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are  three  principal  characters  of  men.  One  is  strong,  stem,  yet 
human  and  capable  of  true  love  ;  he  tries  hard  to  be  jast,  yet  barely 
escapes  earning  for  himself  the  character  of  an  unprincipled  and 
nnscmpulous  rival  in  love ;  he  approaches  at  times  ike  confines  of 
nobleness,  but  never  comes  nearer  to  the  real  thing  ;  altogether,  he  is 
nothing  distinctly  or  decisively  except  an  able,  hard-working,  cold, 
lawyer,  holding  to  his  honour  and  integrity,  and,  though  an  elderly 
man,  passionately  devoted  to  his  young  ward,  but  without  faith  in 
God  or  hope  for  eternity — a  character  somewhat  interesting,  but  by 
no  means  pleasing,  and  touching  strongly  no  sympathy  of  our 
nature  :  such  is  the  man  who  finally  secures  as  his  wife  the  brilliant 
but  disappointed  and  jaded  heiress  whose  life,  as  his  ward,  he  had 
watched  over  from  her  childhood.  Another  is  the  villain  of  the  tale, 
a  sufficiently  repulsive  but  yet  ordinary  sort  of  villain,  the  last  scenes 
of  whose  history  are  powerfully  painted.  A  disreputable  quarrel 
rids  the  story  of  him,  and  delivers  the  heiress  from  her  rash  engage- 
ment to  marry  him,  which  her  insane  pride  bound  her  to  keep  in 
spite  of  all  discoveries  of  his  brutal  and  unprincipled  character. 
The  third  is  a  truly  noble  character,  although  his  nobleness  sometimes 
leans  to  absurdity  of  style.  He  ought  to  have  married  the  heiress, 
for  they  loved  each  other.  But  a  combination  of  misunderstandings 
having  hopelessly  separated  his  lot  from  hers,  after  much  sorrow,  he 
marries  a  true  and  loving  heart,  patient,  tender,  refined  and  noble, 
and,  after  a  year's  happiness,  is  dying  as  the  book  closes.  The  third 
volume  is  exquisitely  beautiful.  Indeed,  Mrs.  Spender  has  very 
superior  gifts  and  capabilities  as  a  writer.  Few  can  paint  in  words 
as  she  paints ;  few  writers  are  so  refined,  so  cultured  without  any 
parade  of  culture,  so  pathetic,  or  so  pure  and  Christian  in  tone.  Her 
composition  affords  us  a  bitter-sweet,  which  is  a  most  wholesome 
variety  among  fictions ;  the  sweet  is  as  sweet  as  it  can  be,  but  the 
bitter  is  too  strong  in  proportion  for  our  perfect  liking.  She  excels 
in  landscape-painting,  in  home-scenes  of  true  affection,  and  in  dialogue 
of  a  thoughtful,  half- speculative,  and  more  or  less  pathetic  strain. 
The  conversation  in  which  the  "loud"  elements  of  life,  whether 
conventional  or  coarsely  passionate,  must  express  themselves  are  not 
for  her  to  describe.  She  will  need  also  to  study  plot,  variety  of 
scene  and  character,  and  to  introduce  more  side  scenes  and  bye-paths 
into  her  stories.  With  such  rare  powers  and  rarer  culture  as  hers, 
with  her  fine  sympathies  and  noble  strain  and  purpose,  she  ought  to 
become  a  very  superior  writer  of  fiction. 

Intaglios.  Sonnets  by  John  Payne,  Author  of  "  The  Masque 
of  Shadows,"  &c.  London :  Basil  Montagu  Pickering. 
1871. 

Thesb  sonnets  are  evidently  the  scintillations  of  Mr.  Payne's  genius, 
which  he  threw  oflf  as  he  composed  Tfie  Mcisque  of  Shadows. 
That  was  the  statue  ;  these  are  the  chippings— of  marble,  of  course, 
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and  therefore  not  crystals.  We  are  not  ''highly  poetic  readers,**  and 
therefore  it  is,  perhaps,  that  we  consider  these  Intaglios  yery  vague 
in  sentiment,  requiring  an  imagination,  equal  to  that  of  the  author  at 
least,  in  order  to  discover  their  meaning. 

British  Policy  in  China.  By  a  Shanghae  Merchant.  London : 
Henry  S.  King  and  Co.,  Comhill.    1871. 

This  brochure  is  designed  to  show  that  the  future  British  Policy 
should  be  to  revise  the  Treaty  of  1860 ;  to  insist  more  stringently 
upon  an  adherence  to  the  terms  of  treaties ;  and  to  impress  on  the 
Chinese  Government  that  international  intercourse,  while  conferring 
privileges,  imposes  corresponding  obligations.  To  fail  in  achieving 
the  last  of  these  objects,  is  to  encourage  acts  of  aggression  similar  to 
those  which  followed  the  withdrawal  of  pressure  after  the  treaties 
of  Nankin  and  Tientsin.  The  gradual  removal  of  artificial  obstruc- 
tions to  the  progress  of  trade  is  shown  to  be  necessary,  or  we  may 
strengthen  the  antagonism  between  '*  a  hostile  governing  class  and 
a  commerce  which,  to  be  prosperous,  must  be  progressive.'*  It  is 
this  antagonism  which  is  constantly  threatening  us  with  war.  The 
vacillation  of  the  English  Government  is  somewhat  severely  com- 
mented on.  The  following  and  many  other  sentences  deserve  con- 
sideration :  ''If  life  and  property  are  to  be  secured,  the  necessity 
seems  apparent  that  the  British  Government  should  enforce  the 
punishment  of  outrages  upon  British  subjects  by  the  exercise  of 
direct  pressure  upon  the  provincial  mandarins.**  In  the  present  con- 
dition of  Chinese  affairs,  this  is  a  very  timely  paper. 


[We  are*  compelled  to  postpone  until  the  next  issue  a  sheet  of  Notices, 
for  which  tne  unusual  extent  of  our  Ileviews  of  Continental  Works  has  left 
no  space.  Mr.  Fraser's  edition  of  Berkeley  will  be  the  subject  of  extended 
review,  and  many  Qther  works  of  great  value,  sent  for  criticism,  will  be 
noticed.] 


END  OP  VOL.  XXXVI. 
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